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PREFACE. 


Another  volume  of  the  Annual  Register 
is  now  offered  to  the  attention,  and,  as  we 
trust,  the  approbation  of  the  Public.  It  contains 
the  history  of  a  most  important,  interesting,  and 
eventful  period.  It  involves  all  the  extraordi- 
nary events,  which,  through  this  year,  have  agi- 
tated Europe  ;  and  the  progressive  state  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  is  the  parent  of  them. 
The  Reader,  therefore,  when  he  finds  that  our 
historical  department  is  greatly  enlarged,  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  beKeve,  that  we  are  govern- 
ed by  those  considerations  which  will  support 
our  pretensions  to  his  favour ;  that  we  accom- 
modate our  labours  to  the  nature  of  our  work,  as 
it  may  present  itself  before  us;  and  that  we  are 
Bot   deterred  by  any   extraordinary  demands 

which 
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which  may  be  /Oiade  upon  our  exertions,  by  the 
multiplying  events,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  the  times  that  are  passing  by  us. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  volume  with  which  the 
work  commenced,  its  nature  and  design  were 
fully  explained ;  and,  by  the  increasing  favour 
which  has  attended  its  progressive  publication, 
its  object  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely 
obtained.  Nor  shall  we  hesitate  to  add,  that  the 
nation  at  lai^e  has  been  furnished,  by  its  means, 
with  a  copious  source  of  solid  information  and 
elegant  amusement ;  with  knowledge,  which  at 
once  instructs  and  adorns  the  mind,  and,  by  its 
diversity,  heightens  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  long  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  Annual  Register  has  amply 
gratified  the  taste  it  has  contributed  to  improve. 
To  this  opinion  of  the  original  work,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  add,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  who 
have  undertaken  to  continue  it,  that  we  shall 
keep  in  view  the* merits  of  its  original  writers; 
and,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  observe  the  same 
impartiality,  to  look  to  the  same  resources,  and 

to 
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to  practise  the  same  industry,  may  We  not,  with- 
out presumption,  encourage  the  hope,  that  we 
shall  receive  the  same  approbation. — ^Nor  will  it 
surely  be  considered  as  a  waste  of  professions, 
when  we  represent  ourselves  as  being  influenced 
by  the  genuine  spirit  which  characterises  every 
true  Briton ;  that  we  are  firm  supporters  of  our 
most  happy  and  glorious  constitution,  which  has 
so  long  preserved,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  con- 
tinue to  preserve  to  us,  a  state  of  unrivalled  free- 
dom and  prosperity;  that  in  every  situation  and 
circumstance,  our  country  will  be  most  dear  to  us; 
and  that  it  is  not  as  literary  men  alone  we  shall 
he  ever  ready  to  devote  ourselves  to  its  service. 

The  volume,  for  the  year  1791?  has  been 
published  by  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  no 
concern.  They  have  also  announced  a  succeed- 
ing volume  for  17^2,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  yet  completed.  To  revive  therefore,  the 
languid  expectations  of  the  former  purchasers  of 
DoDSLEY^s  Annual  Register ,  and  to  free  them 
from  any  disappointment  in  the  delivery  of  those 

volumes. 
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volumes^  which  are  wanting  to  render  the  work 
domplete  to  the  present  time,  the  proprietors  con- 
sider it  as  their  duty  td  declare,  that  they  will 
publish  two  volumes  every  year  till  that  object 
is  attained.  It  is  also  their  fixed  intention  to 
publish  the  volumes  for  the  years  1791  and 
1792,  with  all  possible  expedition.  At  the  same 
time,  they  beg  leave  to  announce  the  jlnmial 
Register y  for  the  year  17^7?  t^  ^^  ^^  s^ch  an 
advanced  state,  as  to  promise  a  very  early  ap- 
pearance.— In  short,  with  every  other  en- 
deavour to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  public 
patronage,  they  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
same  punctuality  that  distinguishes  the  volume 
which  is  now  presented  to  it. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Conduct  t^f  France,  Opening  of  the  Scheldt.  The  Erench  Decree  of  Fra- 
iernity.  Clubs  and  Societies  of  Republicans  dnd  Levellers,  Associations 
formed  to  counteract  them  in  London  and  every  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Militia  embodied.  Parliament  summoned.  Internal  condition  of  France, 
Diminution  of  the  Party  in  Opposition.  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The 
Address  moved.  Debate  on  the  Address,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
House  of  Lords.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  bringing  up  the  i2e- 
port  of  the  Address.  The  Motion  of  Mr.  Fox  for  sending  a  Minister  to  ne* 
gociate  with  France,    Debate  on  that  Motion.     General  Reflections, 

W£  now  approach  the  period  ary  principles ;  the  emissaries  which 

when  Great-Britain  relin-  it  encouraged  in  this  country ;  the 

quished  its  neutral  character^  and  connection  it  had  fornied  with  cer- 

became  a  party  in  the  war  that  had  tain  political  societies  established 

traversed  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  in  London ;   and  the  manner  in 

and  threatened  the  dominions  of  which  deputies  from  them  had  been 

the  United  Provinces.  received  «t  their  bar,  had  already. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  French  it  was  alleged,   excited  the  vigi^ 

Convention  propagated  revolution*  lance  of  the  British  government, 
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and  compelled  ittoemploysuch  mea-  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty ; 
sures  as  the  important  and  extraor-  and  they    charged  their  generals 
dinarycircumstances  of  the  country  to  give  assistance  to  such  people, 
appeared  to  demand:  that,  at  lengthy  and  to   defend    such    citizens    as 
however,  France,  disdaining  to  con-  have  suffered,   or  are  now  sufFer- 
tinue  its  base  and  artful  designs  ing,  in  the  cause  of  liberty."    This  ' 
against  the  constitution  and  go-  decree,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
vemment  of  Gt^eat-Britaln,  or  de-  printed  and   translated  in  all  the 
•pairing  of  any  6nal  advantage  be-  languages  of  Europe^  contained  a 
Sng  reai)ed  Arom  them,  had  risen  at  formal  declaration  to  extend  uni- 
once  into  an  avowed  intention  of  versally    the  new   and  destructive 
provoking  it  to  war,  and  that  in  this  principles  of  government  adopted  in 
view,  among  others,  it  was  deter-  France^  and  to  encourage  revolt  in 
mined  by  the  executive  power  of  all  other  countries ;  even  in  those 
France,  to  set  aside  the  law  of  na-  which  possessed  the  exclusive  sanc- 
tions, and  to  trample  on  treaties,  tions  of  a  neutral  character, 
by  deGlaring  not  only   its  design,        Thefdarm  of  danger  which  had 
but  its  right,  to  open  the  naviga-  been  spread  throughout  this  king- 
tion  of  the  Scheldt.    It  was  added,  dom,  not  only  to  the  public  peace, 
that  the  French  had  already  obtain-  but  the  constitution  itself,  begai^  to 
ed  possession  of  the  Belgic  Fro-  yield  to  the  means  which  were  now 
vinces  by  force  of  arms,  and  were  employed  to  unfold  and  controul 
impelled  by  their  mad  ambition  to  those  practices  by   which  it   had 
encroach  on  Holland^  with  a  view  been  produced.     It    was    said  to 
to  a  similar  subjugation  of  that  have  arisen  from  the    pernicious 
country:  that  the  Convention^ there-  principles  of  the  rights  of  man, 
fore,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  this  first  propagated  by  the  French,  and 
continuation  of  their  aggrandizing  since    disseminated    through    this 
|iroject,had  made  known  in  Novem-  country:  that  under  various  pre- 
ber  1792>  tlieir  design  of  opening  tences,  but  particularly  that  of  par- 
the  Scheldt,  in  direct  opposition  to  liamentary  reform^  clubs  and  socie- 
treaties  of  which  England  was  a  ties  were  establbhed,  which  met  in 
guarantee,  and  to  the  manifest  dis-  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the  circulated    the    doctrines    of    the 
United  Provinces,  who  were   the  French    Convention,    among   the 
allies  of  England^  to  whom  they  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
naturally  looked  for  that  protec-  people,  to  n^ake  them  discontented 
tion,  which  th^  had  a  right  to  de-  with  the'government  beneath  which 
mand.  they  Iived>  and  those  who  admi- 
It  was    further    declared^    that  nist^red  it:  that  thus  they  hoped 
the  .  French  Convention  also^  as  a  to  prepare  their  minds  for  any  at- 
kind  of  general  declaration  against  tempt    that    might    be    hereafter 
all  subsisting  governments^  had>  on  made  to  overturn  the  government 
the   19th  of  November^  issued  a  of  the  country:  that  in  some  of 
decree  in  the  name  of  the  French  these  works,   which  artifice  con- 
Republic,  '*  that  they  would  grant  trived  to  convey  into  the  lowest  cot- 
fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those  tage,  the  constitution  was  mention- 
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ed  with  some  degree  of  distant  re*  suggested^  we  know  it  was   first 

spect,  but  represented  as  lost  amid  entered  upon  by  a  Mr.  Reeves,  for 

the  abuses  of  those  whose  duty  it  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting 

was   to    administer   its    benefits:  liberty  and   property  against  the 

while  others  described  the  const!-  daring  attempts  of  republicans  and 

tution  of  Great-Britain,  which  had  levellers,   which    immediately  en- 

so  long  been  the  admiration  and  creased  into  a  very  numerous  body 

envy  of  Europe,  and  aflforded  such  of  subscribers,  among  whom  were 

unrivalled  happiness  to  those  who  many  respectable  characters  in  the 

had  lived  beneath  it,  as  an  invasion  kingdom.    The  merchants  of  Lon- 

of  those  rights,  to  which  every  one  don  followed  the    example ;   and 

had  an  equal  ckdm,  and  of  which  associations,  for  the  support  of  the 

the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  as-  constitution,  sprung  up.  not  only  in 

sumed'the  power  of  disposing,  un-  different  quarters  of  the  metropolis, 

der  the  pretence  of  ancient  custom  but  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 

and  hereditary  pririlege.  The  effects   of  these  associations 

That  such  preceedings  required  were  such  as  might  be  expected 

to  be  checked,  controuled  and  pu-  from  the  spirit-and  zeal  with  which 

nished,  could  not  be  denied  by  any  they  were   conducted    and  main- 

who  possess  just  notions  of  the  na-  tained  ;  but  we  must  defer  a  pre- 

ture  of  man  in  his  social  state ;  and  cise  description  of  them    till  we 

therefore    government    employed  come  to  that  period  of  our  history 

such  measures  as  appeared  to  be  which  will  particularly  require  it. 

the  best  calculated  to  correct  this  It  was,  however,  deemed  necessaiy 

g 'owing  and  threatening  mischief,  to  take  some  general  notice  of  these 

is   Majesty's   proclamation,    and  establishments  as  being  preliminary 

the  vigilant  attention  of  ministers,  to,  and  co-operative  with,    those 

ched^  its  career.     But  though  measures  of  government  which  the 

the    arm    of    law    is    sufficiently  circumstances  of  the  moment  ap- 

atrong  to  keep  the  open  invader  of  peared  to  demand,  and  these  pages 

the    constitution  in  awe,  it    was  are  about  to  display, 
not    altogether    enabled    to    sift        These  circumstances  were  of  such 

out    the  secret  arts    which  were  a  nature,   that  the  King  availed 

working  under    ground,   and   by  himself  of  the  power  he  possessed 

hidden  approaches  were  undermin-  by  law,  to  embody  the  militia,  to 

ing  the   fabric    of  public    happi-  convene  parliament  before  the  time 

ness.    It  beicame  necessary  there-  to  which  it  was  prorogued,  and  to 

fote  to  aid  the  more  unwieldy  ef-  call  on  the  representative  wisdom 

foits  of  law  in  counteracting  the  of  the  people  for  aid  and  council  in 

operations  of  these  secret  enemies,  such  an  important  crisis, 
by  employing  their  own  weapons        From  the  memorable   10th   of 

against  them.  Accordingly,  in  No-  August,  when  Louis  XVI.  lost  the 

vember  last,   an  association    was  poor  remains  of  former  power,  to 

instituted  at  the  Crown  and  An-  the  period  when  he  was  about  to 

chor-tavern  in  the  Strand.    This  lose  his  life,  the  interior  govem- 

measure    was    first,   we   believe,  roent  of  France  offered  nothing  to 
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the  view  of  mankind  but  scenes  of 
atrocity  and  horror^  that  make  ha- 
manity  shudder  in  the  recollection 
of  them.  But  though  repjLiblican 
fiinaticism  might  triumph  in  these 
proceedings;  though  it  might  de- 
light in  &e  murder  of  one  sove* 
reign,  and  applaud  the  menaces 
which  were  uttered  against  every 
other,  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the 
humane  of  all  .countries,  could  not 
but  execrate  the  condiM*t  of  the 
French  government,  and  consider 
with  horror  the  mischief  it  por- 
tended to  surrounding  nations.-— 
Visionary  men,  whose  heated  fan- 
cies can  work  up  imaginary  good 
from  the  blackest  seenes  of  human 
distress^  or  those  who,  ruined  by 
their  excesses,  may-  hope  to  derive 
individual  advantage  from  general 
confusion ;  or  mischievous  spirits, 
who  consider  evil  as  their  good, 
could  alone  delight  in  the  view  of 
those  pictures  which  France  pre- 
sented, to  satisfy  their  fraiitic 
hopes^  or  their  diabolic  malig- 
nity. 

Among  the  circumstafices  of  this 
eventful  period,  we  cannot  omit 
noticing  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  state  of  the  opposition 
party.  Some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished supporters  imagining  that 
this  was  a  time  of  alarm  and  dan- 
ger, when  all  party  spirit  should 
subside,  when  all  party  contentions 
should  cease,  and  when  all  men  of 
all  parties  should  unite  to  support 
the  government  of  the  country, 
considered  our  external  as  Well 
as  internal  enemies,  to  be  of  a 
species  which  had  never  yet  been 
encountered ;  and  that  no  weapon 
could  so  effectually  oppose  their 
diabolic  designs  as  an  unanimous 


and  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 
Such  was  the  general  state  of  public 
afiairs  at  the  meeting  of  pariiament 
which  took  }i\sLce  on  the  ISth  of 
December,  1799.  This  meeting  of 
parliament,  therefore,  will  be  dis- 
tinguished, by  two  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Some  of  those  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  who  had  been 
for  years  the  opponents  of  -govern- 
ment, will  be  seen  to  support  its 
measures  not  only  with  their. votes 
but  their  eloquence ;  and  the  prime 
minister  will  not  possess  a  seat  in  it. 
Mr.  Pitt  having  accepted  Che  office 
of  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
.  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  forms 
of  re-election ;  so  that  the  very 
important  debates,  of  which  some 
account  will  be  immediately  given, 
did  not  receive  the  advantage  <^ 
his  superior  talents  and  splendid 
eloquence. 

The  speech  from  tlie  throne  de- 
clared, that  his  Majesty  having 
judged  it  necessary  to  embody  a 
part  of  the  militia,  he  had  called 
the  parliament  together  within  the 
time  limited  fof  that  purpose.  It 
attributed  these  measures  to  sedi- 
tious practices  that  had  already 
been  discovered,  and  a  spirit  o£ 
tumult  and  disorder  that  had  shewn 
itself  in  such  acts  of  riot  and  insur- 
rection, as  to  require  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  military  force  to  sup- 
port the  civil  magistrate.  It  con- 
tinued to  mention,  that  the  in- 
dustry employed  to  excite  discon- 
tent^ on  various  pretexts,  and  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  a  design 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  our 
happy  constitution,  and  the  sub- 
version of  all  oitier  and  govern- 
ment;   and  that  this  design  has 

evidently 
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evidently  been  pursued  in  connec- 
tion and  concert  with  penons  in 
foreign  countries. 

His  Majesty  declared,  tliat  he 
had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  present  war^  on  ttie  Continent^ 
and  uniformly  abstained  from  any 
interference  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal a&irs  of  France ;  but  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  eee, 
without  the  most  serious  uneasiness, 
the  strong  and  encreasing  indica- 
tions which  appeared  there,  of  an 
intention  to  excite  disturbances  in 
other  countries,  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to 
pursue  views  of  conquest  and  ag^ 
grandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt, 
towards  his  allies,  the  States-Ge- 
neral, measures  which  are  neither 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations, 
nor  to  the  positive  stipulations  of 
existing  treaties.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
indispensable  duty  to  have  recourse 
to  those  means  of  prevention  and 
internal  defence,  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  by  law  $  and  that  he 
had  also  thought  it  right  to  take 
steps  for  making  some  augmenta- 
tion of  his  naval  and  military 
force,  being  persuaded  that  these 
exertions  were  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  afiairs,  and  were  best 
calculated  both  to  maintain  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  and  to  render  a 
firm  and  temperate  conduct  effec- 
tual fdc  preserving  the  blessings  of 
pefllie. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  speedi, 
his  Majesty  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  he  felt  in  mentioning  the 
brilliant  successes  of  the  British 
arms  in  India,  under  the  able 
conduct  of  Marquis  Comwallis, 
which  had  led  to  the  termination 
of  the  war,  by  an  advantageous 


and  honourable  peace ;  and  which, 
from  their  tendency,  promised  to 
aecure  the  future  tranquillity  of 
the  British  dominions  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  After  directing  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  such 
measures  as  might  apfiear  necessary 
for  the  future  government  of  those 
valuable  possessions,  and  to  secure 
the  important  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  thence  to 
the  commerce  and  revenue  of  this 
country. 

The  speech  concluded  with  re« 
commending  to  parliament  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary, under  the  present  circum- 
stances', of  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  for  repressing,  every 
attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  these  kingdoms, 

''in  endeavouring  (added  his 
Majesty)  to  preserve  and  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  inestimable 
blessings  which,  under  the  favour 
of  Providence,  you  have  yourselves 
experienced,  you  may  be  assured  of 
my  zealous  and  coixlial  eo-opera- 
tion  ',  and  our  joint  efforts  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  rendered  completely 
effectual,  by  the  decided  support  of 
a  free  and  lojral  people.'* 

The  address  was  moved  by  sir 
James  Saunderson,  the  lord-mayor 
of  London. 

In  his  speech,  the  right  hon. 
magistrate  particularly  stated,  that 
the  seditious  practices  which  had 
been  considerably  checked  by  his 
Majesty's  proclamation  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  were  renewed 
with  aiigmented  force.  That  nu- 
merous societies  being  established 
within  the  city  of  London,  corre- 
sponding and  confederating  with 
other  societies  in  different  parts  of 
the  united  kingdoms,  all  formed 

under 
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imder  specious  pretences^  but  ac-  ternal  danger.  He  then  mencion- 
tually  tending  to  subrert  -the  con-  ed  the  situation  of  our  ancient  ally, 
stitution  of  the  country.  These  the  States  General  of  the  United 
societies^  so  connected,  concerted  Pkt)vinces  $  for,  added  he,  if  mea- 
and  executed  the  means  of  circu-  sures  have  been,  or  are  to  be  pur- 
lating  with  great  activity  and  in-  sued,  as  respecting  them,  repug- 
dostry,  and  free  from  all  cost  to  nant  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  receivers,  a  great  Tariety  of  positive  treaties,  approved  by  pailia- 
pemicious  pamphlets  and  publica-  ment  and  the  country;  it  appeared 
tions,  accommodated  to  the  peru-  evident  to  him  that  we  ought  to 
sal  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  interpose;  and  that  we  are,  by 
manifestly  tending  to  create  doubt  these  preparations,  the  better  able 
and  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  to  do  it  with  efiect. 
lower  classes  of  his  fellow-sub-  Mr.  Wallace,  after  enlaiging  on 
jects ;  and,  by  slow  but  sure  means,  the  several  topics  of  the  speech,  se- 
to  alienate  their  minds  frtnn  their  conded  the  address, 
allegiance  to  the  King,  and  from  Lord  Fielding  thought  it  the 
their  attachment  to.  the  -consti-  duty  of  every  man  who  was  a  friend 
tution,  as  established  by  law.—-  to  the  constitution  in  church  and 
Under  these  circumstsmces,  and  state>to  hazard  every  thing,  at  this 
I'ecoUecting  also  the  fetal  conse-  alarming  period  in  support  of  it. 
quences  of  insurrection,  and  want  For  his  part,  he  added,  if  ministers 
of  timely  exertion  some  years  ago,  required  extraordinary  powers  on 
in  the  capital ;  and  recollecting  the  present  occasion,  he  was  ready 
likewise  the  calamities  which  haye  to  vote  them, 
more  recently  overwhelmed  the  me-  Lord  Wycombe  founded  his  op- 
tropolis  of  a  neighbouring  king-  position  to  the  address,  on  its  being 
dom,  from  an  apparent  want  of  in  a  great  measure,  unintelligible  to 
precaution,  he  felt  himself  bound  him ;  though  he  should  not  hesi- 
in  duty  to  put  his-  fellow-citizens  tate  to  say,  that  the  speech  calum- 
on  their  giiard,  and  the  decided  niated  the  people  of  England ; 
manner  in  which  they  had  second-  who,  instead  c^  discovering  any 
ed  him,  had  given  vigour  to  his  symptoms  of  insurrection,  were,  at 
feeble  efforts.  Their  loyal,  sea-  that  moment,  overflowing  with 
sonable,  and  determined  conduct,  loyalty.  He  believed,  tb&i  with 
at  this  important  crisb,  aided  by  respect  to  forms  of  government, 
the  firm  and  temperate  measures  there  m^t  be  different  o^nnions 
of  prevention  adopted  by  govern-  held  in  England ; — but  thejr  were 
ment,  had  restored  tranquillity  to  merdy  speculative  3  and  oughttiot 
the  city,  and  awed  the  societies  to  to  occasion  any  alarm  to  the  minis- 
which  he  had  alluded  into  a  ters  of  the  crown,  unless  they  were 
change  of  conduct.  He  observed,  called  forth  into  action,  and  made 
that  beneficia]  as  the  preparations  the  ground-work  of  active  mea- 
of  government  had  been  respect-  sures.— He  spoke,  with  great  con- 
ing internal  commotion,  they  cem>  of  that  part  of  his  majesty*s 
might  be  found  still  more  useful  speech  which  adverted  to  the  pos- 
and  provident,  if  applied '  to  ex-  sibility  of  a  foreign  war :  he  could 

-own 
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not  perceive,  in  the  existing  cir-  After  enlarging^  in  a  strain  of 

cumstances  of  Europcf,   sufficient  superior  animation,  on  the  power 

cause  for  such  an  event }  and  it  which  he  accused  government  of 

was  his  opinion,  that  nothing  but  having  dared  to  assume  over  the 

an  actual  invasion  could  justify  it  minds  and  speculative  opinions  of 

on  the  part  of  Great-Britain.  men,  he  inveighed  against  the  in- 

Mr.  Foii:^  after  some  general  ob-  justice  of  complaining  that  sediti* 
servationsj  and  the  usual  apology  ous  pamphlets  were  in  circulation, 
of  considering  the  King*s  speech  2^  without  stretching  forth  the  arm  of 
that  of  the  ministers,  declai'e4  it  to  law  to  punish  and  suppress  them, 
be  his  firm  opinion  and  belief,  that  H^  then  noticed  the  publications 
every  fact  asserted  in  the  speech  was  and  conduct  of  the  association  at 
false,  and  all  its  insinuations  un-  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern^  in 
founded  ;  that  no  insurreotion  ex-  terms  of  great  disapprobation,  and 
isted;  aigid  that  the  alarm,  whatever  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  calling 
it  might  be,  was  not  occasioned  by  out  of  the  militia,  which  he  consi- 
any  actual  circumstances  that  could  dered  as  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  mi- 
justify  reasonable  apprehension,  but  nisters,  because  it  was  foumled  on 
by  the  artful  designs  and  practices  false  pretences,  and  done  with  a 
of  ministers.  view  to  raise  those  apprehensions 

In  his  observations  on  the  affairs  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  or- 
pf  France,  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  der  that  they  may  be  the  more  rea- 
disapprobation  of  the  mannei*  in  dily  duped  into  a  suppioit  of  the 
which  Mr.  Wallace  mentioned  present  government.  Mr.  Fox  now 
the  effect  that  the  retreat  of  the  passed  on  to  the  succeeding  passage 
Duke  of  Brunswick  had  on  many  of  the  speech,  which,  in  his  opi- 
perspns  in  this  country  :  "  What/*  nion,  implied  an  apprehension  of 
exclaimed  he,  *'  i^  this  to  be  con-  war  j  an  event  which  he  most  sin- 
sidered  as  a  sign  of  discontent  and  cerely  deprecated,  because,  he  said, 
of  a  preference  to  republican  doc-  there  never  was  a  moment  when 
trines,  that  men  should  droop  and  this  country  had  so  much  reason  to 
be  dejected  in  their  spirits,  when  wish  for  peace  as  the  present,  and 
they  heard  that  the  armies  of  des-  that  there  never  was  a  period  so 
potism  had  triumphed  over  an  army  little  favourable  to  a  rupture  with 
fighting,  for  liberty }  If  such  dejec-  France  with  any  other  power.  He 
tion  be  a  proof  that  men  are  dis-  mentioned  several  examples  of  for- 
contented  with  the  constitution  of  tunate  n^otiations,  by  which  wars 
England,  and  leagued  with  for  had  been  prevented;  and  repro- 
reigners  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  bated,  in  very  pointed  terms,  the 
it,  I  give  myself  up  to  my  country  backwardness  of  ministers  to  avert 
as  a  guilty  man :  for  I  freely  con-  the  evils  of  war,  by  sending  an 
less  that,  when  I  heai^d  of  the  sur-  ambassador  to  the  executive  go- 
render  or  retreat  of  Dumourier ;  vernment  of  France, 
and  that  there  was  a  probability  of  After  some  spirited  animadver- 
the  triumph  of  the  armies  of  Aus-  sionson  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
tria  and  Prussia  over  the  liberties  of  from  the  beginning  of  the  French 
France,  my  spirits  drooped,  and  I  troubles  to  the  present  time,  he  ap- 
was  dejected."  plied 
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plied  the  plot  of  Titns  Gates,  in    nifest  to  all  the  world,  that  mhere 
the  reign  criT  Charles  the  Second,  to    thej  did  exist,  they  should  be  le* 
the  artificial  fears  of  the  eusting    dressed ;  where  they  did  not,  that 
period,  and  warned  his  friends  wh6    it  should  be  made  manifest.   I  love 
had  lately  separated  from  the  oppo-    the    constitiition,    continued    Mr. 
sition  party,  of  being,  like  the  cele-    Fox,  as  it  is  established.    I  know 
brated  Lord  Russel,  the  dopes  of    that  it  is  calcolated  for  the  happiness 
similar    deception.      **  Bat,"   ex-    of  man,  and  that  its  constitiient 
claimed  Mr.  Fox,  ''  if  it  shoold  be    branches  of  .king,  lords,  and  com- 
asked,    what  I  propose  to  do  in    mons,  coold  not  be  altered  or  im- 
times  of  agitation  like  the  present  ?     paired,  without  entailing  on  this 
I  will  answer  at  once,  and  without    country  the  mmt  dreadful  miseries, 
reserve.    If  there  is  a  tendency  in    It  is  the  best  adapted  to  England^ 
the  dissenters  to  discontent,  because    becausetfae  people  o^  England  think 
they  conceive  themselves  to  be  un-    it  the  best ;  and  the  safest  course  is 
justly  suspected  and  cruelly  calum-    to  consult  the  judgment  and  g^- 
niated  ;  what  should  I  do  ?  I  would    tify  the  predilections  of  a  country, 
instantly  repeal  the  test  and  corpo-    Heartily  convinced  as  I  am,  that, 
ration  acts,  and  take  from  them,    to  secure  the  peace,  strength,  and 
by  such  a  step,  all  cause  of  com-    happiness  of  the  country,  we  must 
plaint.    If  there  were  any  persons    maintain  the  constitution  against 
tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,    all  innovation  5  yet  I  do  not  think 
because  they  thought  that  the  repre-    so  supers titiouriy  of  any  human  in- 
sentative  government  was  more  per-    stitution,  as  to  believe  that  is  in- 
fect in  a  republic,  I  would  endea-    capable  of  being  perverted ;  on  the 
vour  to  amend  the  representation    contrary,  I  believei  that  it  requires 
of  the  commons,  and  to  prove,  that    an  increasing  vigilance,  on  the  part 
the  house  of  commons,  though  not    of  the  people^  to  prevent  the  decay 
chosen  by  all,  should  have  no  other    and  dilapidations   to  which  eveiy 
interest  than  to  pnnre  itself  the  re-    edifice  is  subject.    I  think  also  that 
presentative  of  all.    If  there  were    we  may  be  laid  asleep  to  our  real 
men  dissatisfied  in  Scotland  or  Ire-    danger  by  these  perpetual  alarms  to 
land,  or  elsewhere,  on  account  of    loyalty,  which  appear  to  be  daily 
disabilities  and  exemptions,  of  un-    sapping  the  constitution ;  under  the 
just  prejudices  and  of  cruel  restric-    pretext  of  guarding  it  fh)m  the  as- 
tions,  I  would  repeal  the  penal  sta-    saults  of  republicans  and  levellers, 
tutes,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our    we  run  the  hazard  of  leaving  it  open 
law  books.      If  there  were  other    on  the  other,  and  more  feeble  side, 
complaints  of  grievances,  I  would    We  are  led  insensibly  to  the  oppo- 
redress  them  where  they  were  really    site  danger ;  that  of  increasing  the 
proved  ;    but,  above  all,  I  would    poWer  of  the  crowin,  and  of  degrad- 
constantly,    cheerfully,     patiently    ing  the  influence  of  the  commons 
listen.    1  would  make  it  known,  if    house  of  parliament, 
any  man  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  a        Mr.  Fox  concluded  his  speech 
grievance,  he  might  come  freely  to     with  an  amendment  to  the  address^ 
the  bar  of  this  house,  and  bring  his    which  merely  proposed,   that  the 
proofs ',  and  it  should  be  made  ma-    house  should  enter  into  an  imme- 
diate 
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diate  examination  of  the  fiacts,  the  subversion  of  the  constitution, 
which  were  stated  in  his  Majesty's  He  appealed  to  the  house  whether 
speech^as  the  causes  for  assembling  they  did  not  know  and  feel  that 
the  parliament.  there  was  a  general  alarm  through- 
Mr.  Windham  commenced  a  very  out  the  country.  The  next  point 
argumentative  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  considered  in  the  order  Mr. 
by  an  apology  for  opposing  those  Fox  had  taken^  was^  how  far  it 
political  friends  with  whom  he  had  might  be  fit  to  check  the  cause  of 
so  long  acted.  He  asked.  Was  this  mischief  by  law^  the  question 
the  country,  at  this  moment,  in  a  of  the  policy  of  doing  it,  the  right 
state  of  danger,  or  not?  He  was  hon.  gentleman  had  determined 
told,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  real  in  the  negative.  It  was  true,  that 
cause  for  alarm  among  the  people  ;  the  measures  now  pursued  over  the 
that  the  only  alarm  which  was  felt  country,  were  such  as  had  never 
had  been  created  by  government,  been  employed  before  5  but  it  must 
The  powers  of  government,  there-  be  observed.  In  answer  to  this, 
fore,  must  have  been  strange  aud  that  there  never  had  been  such  an 
wonderful  indeed,  to  produce  the  occasion  before.  Speculative  opi- 
alarm  every  day  expressed  in  dif-  nions  had  been  published  from  time 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  to  time  in  this  country,  and  they 
was  his  belief,  however,  that  there  might  have  been  continued  to  be 
were  serious  and  well-founded  published,  but  the  manner  of  pub- 
alarms,  from  the  conduct,  not  of  lishing,  as  well  as  the  works  pub- 
the  officers  of  government,  but  lished  of  late,  were  entirely  new. 
from  those  who  had  sworn  on  en-  The  machine  was  so  well  construct- 
mity  to  all  government.  Did  not  ed,  there  were  such  skill,  contriv- 
the  whole  country  feel  it  ?  Was  not  ance,  and  management  in  the  en- 
every  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  gineers,  that,  unless  parliament 
filled  with  apprehension !  Could  a  were  on  their  guard,  and  the  sen- 
man  enter  into  his  own  house,  or  sible  and  honest  part  of  the  commu- 
could  he  walk  in'  a  field,  without  nity  active  in  counteracting  their 
observing,  that  it  occupied  the  designs,  the  whole  form  of  oiu*  go- 
whole  attention  of  all  ranks  and  de-  vernment  might  be  easily  subverted, 
scriptions  of  people.  If  a  man  He  spcke  not  from  distrust  merely, 
would  not  believe  any  thing  but  or  rumour,  but  he  knew,  and  it 
what  he  saw,  nor  see  any  thing  but  was  notorious  that  there  had  been, 
what  he  liked,  it  was  not  very  pro-  and  was  now,  a  constant  commu- 
bable  that  he  would  see  much  of  nication  between  persons  in  Paris, 
the  alarm  in  question  :  but  If  he  and  persons  in  London,  the  object 
was  at  the  pains  to  observe,  the  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  our 
alarm  was  visible  enough.  He  present  form' of  government.  This 
had  himself  observed  it:  he  had  sort  of  counter  alliance  of  the  En- 
seen  the  intention  of  the  enemies  glishman  in  Paris,  and  the  French- 
cfthepresent  constitution  expressed  man  in  London,  had  been  regu- 
in  various  shapes.  He  had  seen  it  larly  formed,  and  the  effect  of  it 
in  the  confidence  of  their  agents,  was  felt  already  in  an  alarming  de- 
in  the  boldness  of  those  who  wished  gree  5  for  in  every  town^  in  every 

village. 
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village^  nay,  almost  in  every  house, 
these  worUiy  gentlemen  had  their 
agents,  who  regularly  disseminated 
certain  pamphlets;  t  hese  agentswere 
vigilant  and  industrious,  delivered 
these  pamphlets  gratis,  a  proof 
there  must  be  somewhere  a  society 
to  defray  the  expence;  for  these 
agents  could  not  afiford  to  be  thus 
generous  to  the  public  without  as- 
sistance >  they  could  not  pay  for 
them  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
No }  the  whole  was  a  well-arranged 
methodized  plan,  for  gradually  un- 
dermining the  principle  of  the 
British  constitution. 

*•  The  system,"  said  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, "  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
had  been  carried  throughout  the 
country.  Great  pains  had  been  ta- 
ken with  the  poorer  part  of  the 
community,  to  wean  their  affections 
from  government;  and  it  was  a  fact 
notoriously  known,  that  the  whole 
plan  was  supported  by  a  purse, 
which,  he  believed,  was  made  up 
in  France.  It  might  be  said,  in 
answer  to  such  an  opinion,  that 
the  French  had  no  money  to  con- 
tribute on  such  an  occasion^  but 
the  reply  was  obvious;  that  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  desperation, 
have  always  the  most  money  to 
squander  upon  acts  of  profligacy  and 
dishonour.  The  manner  in  which 
this  business  was  conducted,  was 
very  artful.  On  putting  these  works 
of  sedition  into  the  hands  of  the  la- 
bourer, they  always  told  him  that 
they  were  intended  for  his  instruc- 
tion. Again,  it  was  said,  that  the 
ofclject  of  these ,  publications  wa3 
the  propagation  oi  truth,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of 
man ;— ou  the  contrary,  it  was  to 
reverse  the  order  of  society  altoge- 
ther.   Some  gentlemen,    he  said, 


afected  to  treat  these  things  with 
contempt,  but  they  ought  not,  in 
his  mind,  to  be  so  r^arded.  It 
was  true  that  the  high  ranks  of  life 
were  not  contaminated  by  jacobin 
principles ;  but  if  they  were  to  cast 
their  eyes  downward,  they  wookl 
see  these  lurking  underneath  a  sort 
of  subterranean  heat,  that  might 
burst  forth  with  great  violence,  if 
not  immediately  extinguished. 

With  respect  to  the  combined  ar- 
mies that  marched  towards  P^ris, 
he  believed,  that  their  motives  were 
good ;  and  though  the  maxim,  that 
no  country  ought  to  intermeddle, 
with  the  internal  afilairs  of  another, 
might  be  right  in  a  limited  sense, 
he  could  not  admit  it  in  the  degree 
insisted  upon  by  many  modem  po- 
liticians. Besides,  it  might  be  ask- 
ed, did  France  pursue  only  her  own 
internal  regulation  ?  Did  she  keep 
good  faith  in  her  decree,  '*  That 
she  abandoned  for  ever  all  ideas  of 
foreign  conquest  ?"  It  was  her  ob- 
ject to  lower  this  coimtry,  and  in 
that  she  would  persist,  while  she 
had  any  prospect  of  accomplishing 
it.  What  was  to  be  said  for  the 
French  in  the  war  against  the  king 
of  Sardinia  ?  Still  worse  was  their 
conduct  at  Geneva :  but,  above  all, 
who  would  applaud  their  decree  to 
give  liberty  to  all  mankind,  which 
could  be  considered  as  no  better 
than  an  avowal  of  their  design  to 
disturb  every  power  in  Einrope  ? 
They  talked,  indeed,  of  giving  to  eve- 
ry place  where  their  arms  were  victo- 
rious,achoice  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  did  they  wait  for  the  sense 
of  the  majority  ?  Not  they  indeed. 
When  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together,  it  was  enough  for  them. 
What  were  their  intentions  to  this 
country  ?  liefer  to  the  correspond- 
ence 
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ence  of  the  jacobin  club  of  Man- 
chester>  and  the  jacobin  club  of 
P^s.  Did  any  man  believe  that 
tBey  would  hesitate  to  bring  an  ar- 
nny  into  the  heart  of  this  countiy^ 
if  they  thought  themselves  safe  in 
80  doing.  Thus^  from  all  circum- 
stances, minute  in  themselves,  but 
of  the  most  serious  importance, 
when  combined,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  alarm  was  not  fictitious,  but 
real.  Mr.  Windham  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  Ministers  had  acted 
right  in  calling  out  the  militia. 

Mr.  Grey  regretted  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  opposing  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
while  he  supported  an  adminisra- 
tion,  whose  imiform  bad  conduct 
was  still  more  aggravated  by  their 
present  measures.    The  situation  of 
danger,  in  which  the  country  was 
at  present  placed,  arose  not  from 
the  combinations  of  levellers  and 
repubKcans,  who,  he  believed,  were 
but  few  in  number,  and  stik  less 
formidable;     not   ^om  any  riots 
which  had  originated  from  circum- 
stances purely  local ;  not  from  any 
insurrections.the  existence  of  which 
had  been  attached  to  no  particular 
spot ;   but  the  danger  arose  from 
the  measures  of  ministers,   which 
had  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  public 
security,  which  had  threatened  our 
commerce  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences from  a  war,  and  which 
had  ever  been  attended  with  a  still 
more  serious  evil,  by  introducing  a 
practice  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  itself.     The  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  spoke  last,  had 
not  made  the  distinction  between 
alarm  and  danger.    He  had  mis- 
taken his  own  apprehensions  for 
the  danger  of  which  he  was  afraid. 
He  was  ready  to  allow,  that  writ- 


ings of  a  certain  tendency  had  been 
circulated   in  great  profusion,   in 
consequence    of   the   very    means 
which  had  been  taken  to  suppress 
them  ;     but '  the   seditious  efiBects 
which  these  writings  were  stated  to 
have  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  he  completely  denied.     He 
did  not  believe  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  be  so  perverse  as  to  be 
disafiected  to  a  constitution  from 
which  they  enjoyed  so  many  bless- 
ings.    Their  natural  good  sense 
wouM. prevent  them  from  adopting 
aiiy  doctrines  subversive  of  that  con- 
stitution.   He  was  not  a  friend  to 
Paine's  doctrines,  but  he  was  not 
to   be  deterred  by  a  name  from 
acknowledging  that  he  considered 
the  Rights  of  Man  as  the  foun- 
dation of  every  government,   and 
those  who  stood  out  against  these 
rights  as  conspirators  against  the 
people.      He  then  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  conduct  of  ministers^ 
particularly    in   raising   the    late 
alarm,  and  concluded  with  com- 
paring,  as  Mr.  Fox  had    already 
done,  the  delusions  of  the  popish 
plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,    to  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  those  alarms,  which  mi- 
nisters had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
excite. 

Mr.  Dundas  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  astonishment  at^ 
what  he  had  heard  that  night  re- 
specting universal  liberty,  and  the 
unlimited  right  of  discussion.  He 
allowed,  indeed,  that  reasoning  to 
be  fair,  uhich  stated,  if  there 
existed  discontents  in  consequence 
of  grievances,  that  the  pro|ier  me^ 
thod  of  getting  rid  of  those  dis- 
contents was,  to  remove  the  grie- 
vances which  afforded  ground  of 
complaint  But  what  conduct  could 
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be  adopted,  ^hen  the  complaint 
was  not  concerning  any  particular 
grievance  existing  in  the  consti- 
tution, when  the  redress  demanded 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
partia]  remedy ;  but  when  the  con- 
stitution itself  was  held  out  as  a 
grievance,  and  nothing  less  was 
aimed  at  than  a  total  subversion  of 
the  present  system  of  government. 
In  this  case,  he  asked,  was  it  not 
proper  for  ministers  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
seditious  notions  from  beii^  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  to  guard  them  from 
discontents  which  might  be  attend- 
ed with  such  fatal  consequences  ? 
In  consequence  of  the  pernicious 
doctrines  which  had  been  disse- 
minated with  so  much  industry  and 
artifice,  the  lower  classes  had  been 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  liberty 
and  equality,  not  flowing  fi-om  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution  $  but 
on  the  principle  that  one  man  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  distinction  of  claims, 
since  the  rights  of  all  men  were 
founded  on  the  same  basis.  Nay^ 
it  has  not  only  been  proposed  to 
confound  distinctions,  but  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  property,  and 
establish  an  equal  division  of  pos- 
session among  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  It  has  also  been 
asserted,,  that  the  time  was  come 
for  the  people  to  assert  their  own 
rights,  and  to  follow  the  example 
which  France  had  given  them. 

These  were  facts,  which  he  stated 
directly,  either  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, or  information  3  and 
would  any  one  afteiwards  pretend 
to  assert,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  alarm,  or  to  deny  the  existence 
of  danger  ?     It  had  been  siaid  that 


the  effect  of  the  proclamation  hsd 
been  to  circulate  more  extensively 
writings  of  a  seditious  nature.  He 
would  not  deny  that  nothing  was 
more  favourable  to  the  success  cyf 
any  work  than  to  render  it  an  ob- 
ject of  public  curiosity,  and  that 
from  this  cause  the    very  means 

m 

taken  to  suppress  a  publication  had 
often  a  direct  contrary  effect.  But 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance ;  the  people  would 
never  have  heard  of  Faine's  work> 
in  consequence  of  the  proclama- 
tion, if  the  utmost  art  and  industry 
had-  not  been  used  by  those  who 
tirst  promoted  that  publication^  to 
circulate  it  among  them. 

The  only  subject  of  debate  this 
evening,  was  the  existence  of  that 
alarm  which  had  been  stated  to 
prevail  in  the  country.    This  alarm 
had  been  represented  as  not  found- 
ed in  any  real  danger,  but  merely 
a  device  of  ministry  to  answer  their 
own  purposes.    And  here  he  could 
not  help  adverting  to  the  diffiatant 
and  contradictory  charges  brot^t 
against  ministers,  as  suited  the  pre- 
sent views  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  hostile  to  their  measures.     At 
one  time  they  were  completely  vi* 
liffed,  and  i-epresented,  so  far  from 
having  any  weight  in  the  country> 
as  disregarded  and  contemned,  as 
distrusted  in  their  measures,  and  in- 
capable of  giving  any  impression  to 
the  public  sentiment.    At  another 
time,  they  were  described  as  hav- 
ing in  their  hands  the  whole  opi- 
i\ipns  of  the  people,  as  capable  to 
give  them  any  direction  they  chose, 
and  convert  them  to  any  use  which 
might  suit  the  object  of  their  tem- 
porary policy,  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  that  they  were  described  as 
having  created  the  late  alarm.   Bat 

he 
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he  appealed  to  the  members  com- 
ings {W)m  the  country^  and  who  had 
o|;iportunit]es  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  pubHc  mind,  to 
declare  torn  their  own  observation 
and  experience,  whether  such  an 
alarm  had  not  existed  previous  to 
the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  for 
calling  out  themilitia,  and  sum- 
moning the  attendance  of  parlia- 
ment. The  feet  was,  that  an  uni* 
Irersal  and  most  serious  alarm  had 
been  excited  among  the  country 
gentlemen,  farmers,  &c.  and  some 
active  measures  were  necessary  on 
the  part  of  government,  in  order  to 
restore  con^dence  to  the  country, 
and  prevent  the  dangers  which 
threatened  its  sucurity. 

The  National  Convention  had 
shewn  themselves  disposed  to  coun* 
tenance  every  complaint  of  griev- 
ances &om  the  {iau:tiou9  and  discon- 
tented in  this  country ;  in  proof  of 
which  Mr.  Dundas  read  addresses 
that  they  had  received  with  gi*eat 
applause  from  several  societies  in 
difierent  parts  of  this  kingdom* 
Was  not  this  then,  he  asked^  a 
time  tor  just  alarm,  when  persons 
wished  to  subvert  the  constitution 
in  conjunction  with  foreign  powers, 
and  when  so  many  appeiured  to  l>e 
anxious  to  exchange  the  liberty 
of  the  British  constitution,  for  the 
mad  and  ruinous  licentiousness  of 
France  ^  After  stating  that  the  sole 
view  of  France  was  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  its  dominions,  he  support- 
ed that  opinion  by  the  conduct  of 
the  French,  respecting  Savoy,  Ge- 
neva>  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
then  contended,  that  the  interest 
and  honour  of  this  country  equally 
required  that  we  should  protect 
Holland  3  and  while  he  prayed  that 
war  might  be  averted^  he  should 


consider  it  not  only  as  justifiable^ 
but  absolutely  necessary,  if  France 
continued  to  interpose  in  concert 
with  the  factious  of  this  country 
to  subvert  the  constitution.  He 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  fer- 
ment that  had  appeared  in  various 
shapes  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom^  and  considered  ministers 
as  fiilly  justified  in  the  measures 
which  they  had  adopted  at  this  im- 
portant and  alarming  period. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that  if 
there  were,  in  reality,  any  sediti- 
ous persons  in  this  country,  who 
wished  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion, their  numbers  were  as  small 
as  their  designs  were  detestable; 
Ministers  themselves  had  created 
the  alarm  $  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  house,  before  they  should 
proceed  farther,  to  go  into  an  en- 
quiry respecting  the  circumstances 
which  were  alleged  as  the  ground 
of  that  alarm.  Ought  they  to  rely 
upon  the  information  of  ministers, 
or  act  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
formation, when  there  was  reason 
to  think  that  they  themselves  had 
forged  the  plot.  He  hoped  it  was 
not  understood,,  that  those  who  re- 
joiced in  the  revolution  in  France, 
approved  likewise  of  all  the  subse- 
quent excesses.  The  formidable 
band  of  republicans,  who  had  been 
mentioned  to  exist  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Sheridan  represented  as  no- 
thing more  than  men  in  buckram. 
So  far  from  its  being  the  wish  of 
any  description  of  men,  that  a 
French  aiiny  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  were  one  French  soldier 
to  land  upon  our  coast,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  any  change  in  our 
government,  every  hand  and  heart 
in  the  country  would  be  fired  by  the 
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be  adopted,  when  the  complaint 
was  not  concerning  any  particular 
grievance  existing  in  the  consti- 
tution, \vhen  the  redress  demanded 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
partia]  remedy  5  but  when  the  con- 
stitution itself  was  held  out  as  a 
grievance,  and  nothing  less  was 
aimed  at  than  a  total  subversion  of 
the  present  system  of  government. 
In  this  case,  he  asked,  was  it  not 
proper  for  ministers  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
seditious  notions  from  beii^  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  to  guard  them  from 
discontents  which  might  bo  attend- 
ed with  such  fatal  consequences  ? 
In  consequence  of  the  pernicious 
doctrines  which  had  been  disse- 
minated with  so  much  industry  and 
artifice,  the  lower  classes  had  been 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  liberty 
and  equality,  not  flowing  fi'om  the 
privil^es  of  the  constitution  5  but 
on  the  principle  that  one  man  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  distinction  of  claims, 
since  the  rights  of  all  men  were 
founded  on  the  same  basis.  Nay^ 
it  has  not  only  been  proposed  to 
confoimd  distinctions,  but  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  property,  and 
establish  an  equal  division  of  pos- 
session among  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  It  has  also  been 
asserted,,  that  the  time  was  come 
for  the  people  to  assert  their  own 
rights,  and  to  follow  the  example 
which  France  had  given  them. 

These  were  fects,  which  he  stated 
directly,  either  from  his  own  ob- 
servation,  or  information;  and 
would  any  one  afteiwards  pretend 
to  assert,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  alarm,  or  to  deny  the  existence 
of  danger  ?    It  had  been  siadd  that 


the  effect  of  the  proclamation  had 
been  to  circulate  more  extensively 
writings  of  a  seditious  nature.  He 
would  not  deny  that  nothing  was 
more  favourable  to  the  success  cyf 
any  work  than  to  render  it  an  ob- 
ject of  public  curiosity,  and  that 
from  this  cause  the  very  means 
taken  to  suppress  a  publieation  had 
often  a  direct  contrary  effect.  Bat 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance  5  the  people  would 
never  have  heard  of  Pane's  work» 
in  consequence  of  the  proclama- 
tion, if  the  utmost  art  and  industry 
had-  not  been  used  by  those  who 
first  promoted  that  publication^  to 
circulate  it  among  them. 

The  only  subject  of  debate  this 
evening,  was  the  existence  of  that 
alarm  which  had  been  stated  to 
prevail  in  the  country.  This  alarm 
had  been  represented  as  not  found-^ 
ed  in  any  real  danger,  but  merely 
a  device  of  ministry  to  answer  their 
own  purposes.  And  here  he  could 
not  help  adverting  to  the  diffoUcnt 
and  contradictory  charges  brois^t 
against  ministers,  as  suited  the  pre- 
sent views  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  hostile  to  their  measures.  At 
one  time  they  were  completely  vi- 
lified, and  represented,  so  far  from 
having  any  weight  in  the  country,- 
as  disregarded  and  contemned,  as 
distrusted  in  their  measures,  and  in- 
capable of  giving  any  impression  to 
the  public  sentiment.  At  another 
time,  they  were  described  as  hav- 
ing in  their  hands  the  whole  opi- 
lypns  of  the  people,  as  capable  to 
give  them  any  direction  they  chose, 
and  convert  them  to  any  use  which 
might  suit  the  object  of  their  tem- 
porary policy,  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  that  they  were  described  as 
having  created  the  late  alarm.   Bat 
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he  appealed  to  the  members  com- 
ing  {W)m  the  country,  and  who  had 
o^^rtunities  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  the  pubKc  mind,  to 
declare  torn  their  own  observation 
and  experience,  whether  such  an 
alarm  had  not  existed  previous  to 
the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  for 
calling  out  the  militia,  and  sum- 
moning the  attendance  of  parlia- 
ment. The  feet  was,  that  an  uni* 
tenal  and  most  serious  alarm  had 
been  e?ccited  among  the  country 
gentlemen,  farmers,  &c.  and  some 
active  measures  were  necessary  on 
the  part  of  government,  in  order  to 
restore  con^dence  to  the  country, 
and  prevent  the  dangers  which 
threatened  its  sucurity. 

The  National  Convention  had 
shewn  themselves  disposed  to  coun* 
tenance  every  complaint  of  griev- 
ances from  the  fiauitious  and  discon- 
tented in  this  country ;  in  proof  of 
which  Mr.  Dundas  read  addresses 
that  they  had  received  with  gi'eat 
applause  from  several  societies  in 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
Was  not  this  then,  he  asked,  a 
time  tor  just  alarm,  when  persons 
wished  to  subvert  the  constitution 
in  conjunction  with  foreign  powers, 
and  when  so  many  appeiured  to  be 
anxious  to  exchange  the  liberty 
of  the  British  constitution,  for  the 
mad  and  ruinous  licentiousness  of 
France  ^  After  stating  that  the  sole 
view  of  France  was  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  its  dominions,  he  support- 
ed that  opinion  by  the  conduct  of 
the  French,  respecting  Savoy,  Ge- 
neva, and  the  Netherlands.  He 
then  contended,  that  the  interest 
and  honour  of  this  country  equally 
required  that  we  should  protect 
Holland ;  and  while  he  prayed  that 
virar  might  be  averted^  he  should 


consider  it  not  only  as  justifiable^ 
but  absolutely  necessary,  if  France 
continued  to  interpose  in  concert 
with  the  factious  of  this  country 
to  subvert  the  constitution.  He 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  fer- 
ment that  had  appeared  in  various 
shapes  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  considered  ministers 
as  fully  justified  in  the  measures 
which  they  had  adopted  at  this  im- 
portant and  alarming  peri^od. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that  if 
there  were,  in  reality,  any  sediti- 
ous persons  in  this  country,  who 
wished  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion, their  numbers  were  as  small 
as  their  designs  were  detestable; 
Ministers  themselves  had  created 
the  alarm  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  house,  before  they  should 
proceed  farther,  to  go  into  an  en- 
quiry respecting  the  circumstances 
which  were  alleged  as  the  ground 
of  that  alarm.  Ought  they  to  rely 
upon  the  information  of  ministers, 
or  act  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
formation, when  there  was  reason 
to  think  that  they  themselves  had 
forged  the  plot.  He  hoped  it  was 
not  understood,,  that  those  who  re- 
joiced in  the  revolution  in  France, 
approved  likewise  of  all  the  subse- 
quent excesses.  The  formidable 
band  of  republicans,  who  had  been 
mentioned  to  exist  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Sheridan  represented  as  no- 
thing more  than  men  in  buckram. 
So  far  from  its  being  the  wish  of 
any  description  of  men,  that  a 
French  aiiny  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  were  one  French  soldier 
to  land  upon  our  coast,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  any  change  in  our 
government,  every  hand  and  heart 
in  the  country  would  be  fired  by  the 
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indi|;nity,  and  unite  to  oppose  so 
inaulting  an  attempt. 

At  to  the  question  of  a  war^  he 
•hould  vote  that  English  minister  to 
be  i  m|)eached9  who  sheuld  enter  into 
a  war^forthe  purpose  of  re>-e8tablish- 
ing  the  former  despotism  in  France; 
who  should  dare  in  such  a  cause 
to  spend  one  guinea,  or  spill  one 
drop  of  blood.  A  war  in  the  pre- 
ient  moment  he  considered  ought 
only  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
ground  of  the  most  inevitable  ne- 
ceMlty*  He  did  not  consider  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  as  a  suffici- 
ent ground  for  war,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  the  Dutch  would  on  this 
account  fl^ply  to  this  country  for 
its  hostile  interference,  unless  they 
had  previously  received  instructions 
fbr  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  danger  to  which  this 
country  had  been  exposed  by  a  se- 
ditious spirit  that  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  he  had  accordingly 
YOted  for  the  proclamation  that 
had  been  brought  forward ;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  any  event  had 
•ince  taken  place,  which  could  jus- 
tify the  calling  out  the  militia^  and 
assembling  the  parliament. 

Mr.  Burke  commenced  his  speech 
with  complimenting  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  for  his  public 
conduct,  and  congratulating  the 
metropolis,  for  the  services,  which, 
at  dififerent  times,  it  had  rendered 
to  the  constitution,  under  whose 
auspices  it  had  risen  to  its  present 
opulence  and  grandeur ;  when,  after 
glancing  with  his  usual  ardour  at 
several  topics  connected  with  the 
debate,  and  the  French  Revolution, 
he  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  faction 
in  this  country  who  wished  to  sub- 


mit to  France,  in  order  that  our 
government  might  be  reformed 
upon  the  French  system  ;  and  that 
the  French  encouraged  this  fac- 
tion, and  were  disposed  to  aid  them 
in  their  views  of  overturning  our 
constitution.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  these  assertions)  he  read  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  £ng1i9h  and  Irish  re- 
sident at  Paris,  and  of  Joel  Barlow 
and  John  Frost,  deputies  from  the 
Constitutional  Society  of  London 
to  the  National  Convention.  After 
a  train  of  striking  remarks  on  the 
detail  of  these  proceedings,  he  de- 
clared that  the  question,  at  this 
time,  was  not  whether  we  should 
make  an  addre^  to  the  throne,  but 
whether  we  should  have  a  throne 
at  all^  and  recommending  an  una- 
nimous determination  to  employ 
themost  effectual  means  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms. 

Mr.  Anstruther  declared  his  firm 
belief  in  the  existence  and  reality 
of  the  public  evils  stated  in  the 
speech ;  and  that  the  measures 
consequently  adopted  by  admini- 
stration were  necessary  and  expe- 
dient. He  desired  the  house  to  re- 
collect the  mischiefs  which  had 
happened  five  years  before  the  bill 
had  passed,  authorising  his  majesty 
to  call  out  the  militia,  and  summon 
parliament^  in  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion, from  the  want  of  similar  pre- 
cautions to  those  which  had  been 
employed  on  this  occasion.  So  far 
from  thinking  that  ministers  had 
excited  a  premature  or  groundless 
alarm,  it  was  his  opinion  that  they 
had  been  too  late  in  adopting  those 
measures  which  the  times  so  per- 
emptonlv  required. 

Mr.  Efrskine  justified  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  society  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,   and  blamed  the 
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conduct  of  ministers  for  their  delay 
ill  prosecuting  the  author  of  The 
Rights  of  Man,  till  a  year  and  an 
half  after  its  publication.    He  then 
proceeded  to  remark  on  the  dif* 
ferent  representations   Mr.  Burke 
had  given,  at  different  times,  of  the 
state  of   France,    and   concluded 
with  recommending  the  house  to 
gOTem  the  people  by  their  affec- 
tions^ and  instead  of  loading  them 
with  abuse  and  calumny,  to  meet 
their  complaints,   to  redress  their 
grievances,  and,  by  granting  them 
a  £Bur  representation,  to  remove  the 
ground  of  their  dissatisfaction. 
^  The  Attorney-General,  sir  John 
Scott,  after  stating  the   different 
modes  which  seditious  persons  had 
adopted  in  order  to  work  on  the 
minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  stated  that  the  delay  which 
had  t^yken  place  in  prosecuting  a 
particular  work  (supposed  to  mean 
the  rights  of  man)  arose  from  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  be  em- 
ployed in  taking  the  previous  steps 
before  a  prosecution  could  be  com- 
menced. 

The  Solicitor  Generah  sir  John 
Mitford,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
law  by  which  parliament  had  been 
80  suddenly  called  together.  Cases 
of  insurrection,  he  remarked,  'were 
not,  as  had  been  stated,  now  fbr 
tibe  first  time  introduced  into  law 
as  authorizir^  his  majesty  to  call 
out  the  militia,  and  summon  par- 
liament ;  the  same  power  had  been 
given  in  former  laws,  though  in 
some  late  instances  the  case  of  in- 
surrection, which  was  now  acted 
upon,  was  omitted  5  the  phrase 
some  how  or  other  had  then  slipt 
out  of  the  law^  and  was  now  only 
revived. 

Mr.  Fox  insisted  on  the  pro- 


priety of  his  motion,  deprecated 
unanimity  on  the  present  occasion : 
and  gave  notice  that  he  should  at- 
tend on  the  morrow  to  propose 
other  amendments  on  the  report. 
The  house  divided. 

For  the  address     .     390 
For  the  amendment     50 


Majority         «        <240 
In  the  house  of  lords  the  ad- 
dress was  moved  by  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke.    He  observed,  that  the 
most  striking  part  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  the  calling 
out  of  the  militia,  and  their  lord- 
ships needed  not  to  be  put  in  mind, 
that  the  power  of  calling  them  out 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  whenever 
there  were  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion of  any  intended  invasion  by  a 
foreign  power,  or  internal  insur- 
rection in  the  kingdom.    In  such 
cases,  it  became  the  indispensible 
duty  of  ministers  to  advise    that 
measure,  and  the  law  had  wisely 
provided,     that     the    parliament 
should  be  immediately  assembled; 
so  if  any  weak  or  wicked  admini- 
stration were  to  do  so  from  impro- 
per motives,  they  must  be  amena- 
ble to  parliament  for  their  conduct  , 
within  fourteen  days  5  but  he  was 
confident  it  would  appear,  in  the 
present  instance,  a  very  laudable 
measure,  and  must  be  highly  flat- 
tering to  the  people.  Because  when 
it  was  visible  to  all,  that  wicked 
and  ill-disposed  persons  were  en- 
deavouring to  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  this  country,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  classes  in  it,  the  militia 
were  relied  on,  and  from  a  confi- 
dence in  them,  no  apprehension  of 
danger  remained. 

His  lordship  gave  an  ample  por- 
tion of  praise  to  the  ministers  for 
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the  neutrality  which  had  hitherto 
been  observed  respecting  France^ 
deprecated  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  a^randizement  which 
appeared  in  the  conduct  of  its 
infatuated  rulers,  deplored  the 
enormities  which  they  commit- 
ted>  and  lamented  that  the  con- 
duct of  nations  should  not  be  the 
same  in  every  view^  as  that  of 
individuals,  and  as  strictly  guided 
by  justice  and  honour.  He  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  other 
topics  of  the  speech,  and  conclud- 
ed with  professions  of  the  most 
zealous  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country. 

Lord  Walsingham  seconded  the 
motion.  In  such  a  crisis  of  affairs^ 
as  the  present,  his  lordship  asi^ed, 
what  was  the  most  dignified  part 
which  a  great  nation  could  taice  ? 
The  answer,  said  he,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  speech.  "  Be  firm 
and  temperate  in  your  conduct; 
preserve  your  £adth  inviolably  $ 
adhere  to  your  alliances;  be  true 
to  yourselves,  and  take  that  part 
which  your  interest,  because  your 
honour,  dictates.  The  noble  lord 
then  went  into  a  chain  of  ar- 
gument to  prove  his  position. — 
'  Suppose,  said  he,  that  we  should 
forbear  to  assert  ourselves  in  the 
manner  that  becomes  us,  how  long 
and  under  what  circumstances, 
should  we  be  able  to  forbear  ? 
Should  we  not,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  be  dragged  into  the 
quarrel  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and 
with  the  disgrace  of  having  aban- 
doned an  ally  whom  it  was  our 
bounden  duty  to  support?  To  which 
may  be  added,  another  important 
consideration ;  that  in  such  a  case 
her  force  would  become  neutral,  if 
not  employed  against  us.  We  ought 


then  to  come  forward  with  that  8pi« 
rit  and  confidence,  which  a  good 
and  a  just  cause  naturally  inspires. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  opposed 
the  address,  because  the  very  seri- 
ous measure  which  was  oflfered  to 
their  consideration  did  not  appear 
to  be  justified  by  the  existing  ciN 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and 
called  upon  ministers  to  unfold  the 
real  causes  of  that  alarm  which  had 
become  so  general  throughout  tbei 
kingdom.  The  speech  stated  ei 
desire  to  preserve  peace :  but  Im 
did  not  understand  how  war,  and 
there  was  every  appearance  of 
such  an  event,  was  formed  to  preik 
serve  it.  And  here  he  could  not 
help  remarking  that  it  was  rather 
strange  to  determine  on  going  to 
war  with  any  country  for  an  in- 
terference with  another,  when  we 
had  no  ambassador,  or  person  of 
any  description,  to  treat  with  that 
country,  and  remonstrate  on  the 
conduct  which  displeased  us.  If 
we  went  to  war  on  account  of  the 
Scheldt,  it  would  be  a  desperate 
war,  and  not  to  be  justified. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  af- 
ter reproaching  ministers  for  refus- 
ing to  answer  the  enquiry  made  of 
them  by  the  noble  duke,  and  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  the 
unexpected  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, went  into  a  long  detail 
of  cases  in  different  reigns,  which 
he  contrasted  with  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. He  went  into  the  his- 
tory of  associations  in  that  and  for- 
mer periods,  and  commented  in 
very  severe  terms  on  that  which 
met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ta- 
vern 5  though  he  bestowed  consi- 
derable commendations  on  that  of 
the  merchants  of  London,  which 
assembled    at    Merchant  Taylor*s 
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Hal].  He  then  said,  that,  after 
searching  every  where,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  bum  that  the  real  motive  of 
the  conduct  of  administration  was 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  do  in  &ct 
with  insurrectign,  although  parlia^- 
ment  was  assembled  by  that  ma- 
noeuvre,  and  he  must  desire  them 
to  take  care  how  they  plunged  the 
country  into  a  war,  with  a  parlia« 
ment  illegally  assembled.  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  with  de- 
precating the  war,  in  a  particular 
manner  on  account  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  by  recommending  ministers  to 
put  an. end  to  grievances  by  redress- 
ing them. 

Lord  Grenville  supported  the 
conduct  of  administration.  He  read 
extracts  from  a  variety  of  papers  to 
prqve,  that  the  apprehensions  of 
ministry  were  well-grounded,  and 
completely  justified  the  measures 
that  had  been  adopted  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  motion  for  a  par- 
liamentary reform  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, which  would  serve  as,  a  de- 
velopem^nt  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
contents. In  consequence  of  this 
notice,  societies  had  been  formed 
(iver  the  whole  kingdom,  who,  by 
their  communication  with  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  pro- 
fessed a  disposition  to  supersede 
parliament,  and  establish  a  new 
system  of  things.  His  Lordship 
then  took  a  view  of  our  situation 
relative  to  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  concluded  with  a  comparative 
view  of  the  conduct  of  Great-Bri- 
tain and  France. 

Lord  Stormont  supported  minis- 
ters in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
quoted  two  curious  passages  from 
the  writinj^  of  Condorcet.    The 
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noble  secretary  of  state,  said  his 
lordship,  has  adduced  many  proofs 
of  a  concert  between  the  levellers  at 
home,  and  persons  in  foreign  parts. 
He  has  also  proved,  by  authen- 
tic documents,  the  reigning  and 
avowed  principles  of  the  National 
Convention.  I  will  beg  leave,  said 
he,  to  add  some  passages  from  one 
of  the  authors  who  have  been  just 
quoted,  from  Mons.  Condorcet,  a 
person  of  eminence  among  the  li- 
terary characters  of  France.  He 
is  now  a  legislator,  and  in  an  ela- 
borate address  to  the  Dutch,  or  Ba- 
tavians,  as  he  calls  them,  after  ex- 
horting them  to  union,  that  is,  to 
alter  their  subsisting  government, 
and  form  a  democracy  like  that  of 
France,  he  says,  '*  Such  union  be- 
tween free  states  is  their  primary 
want,  their  dearest  interest,  so  long 
as  the  earth  is  stained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  king,  and  by  the  absur- 
dity of  hereditary  government,  so 
long  as  this  shameful  production 
of  ignorance  and  folly  remains  un- 
proscnbed  by  the  universiil  consent 
of  mankind.*'  In  another  place 
he  says  (bear  with  me,  my  lords, 
whilst  I  repeat  it),  "  George  the 
third  sees  with  anxious  8ur])rise 
that  throne  totter  under  him,  which 
is  founded  on  sophistry-,  and  which 
republican  tniths  have  sapped  to 
its  very  foundation.'*  I  translate 
literally,  and  hold  the  original  in 
my  hand,  if  any  noble  lord  wishes 
to  see  ic.  To  such  language,  this, 
and  every  succeeding  day  will  fur- 
nish the  best  reply.  They  will 
shew  that  not  only  parliament,  but 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  (how- 
ever the  minds  of  some  may  have 
been  poisoned)  have  the  most 
gititeful  sense  of  the  numberless 
blessings  they  have  enjoyed  under 
the  mUd,  provident,  and  benefi- 
[C]  cent 
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cent  government  of  the  house  of    versal  ruin.    I  know  the  blessingB 
Brunswick.     Every  day  will  shew    of  peace ;    I  know  the  calamities 
we  have  learnt,  from  the  uninter-    inseparable  even  from  prosperous 
rupted  experience  of  more  than  a    war  :  but,  my  lords,  as  much  as  I 
century,    that    limited    hereditary    value  the  blessings  of  peace   (no 
monarchy,  poised  and  balanced  as    man  can  prize  them  more),  1  shall 
ours  was  at  the  glorious  revolution,    ever  be  of  opinion,  that  even  those 
is,  for  a  great  country  like  this,    blessings  may  be  bought  too  dear, 
the  best  form  of  government  that    They  must  not  be  purchased  bf 
ever  was  framed.    It  unites  more    the  intolerable  sacrifice  of  the  na- 
of  the  different  *  tbrms,  as  they  are    tional  honour." 
technically  called,   than  was  ever        Lord  Rawdon  delivered  his  <^i-> 
combined  in  one  system.    To  the    nion  with  great  animation  against 
vigour,  energy,  dispatch,  and  se-    ministers,  on  the  same  grounds  as 
crecy  of  a  strong  executive  power*    the  other  lords  who  had  preceded 
directed  by  one  governing  mind,  it    him  5  and  lord  Stanhope,  after  a 
joins  the  fullest  protection  of  the    very  exalted  eiilogium  on  the  Bri- 
rights  of  the  subject  under  the  do-    tish    constitution,     defended    the 
minion  of  equal  law :  it  unites,  in    character  of  Condorcet,  execrated 
a  word,  the  largest  portion  of  real,    that  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
rational,    civil   liberty,    that  ever    and  imputed  the  massacres  of  the 
has   been  enjoyed  by  man^     Lord    10th  of  August  to  his  manife&to. 
Stormont  concluded  in  the  follow-         The  marquis  Townshend   and 
ing  manner:  ''When  any  danger    Lord  Poitchester    gave    their  de- 
threatens  the  existing  government    cided  opinions  in  favour  of  minis- 
and  constitution  of  my  country,  I    ters.    The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
am  called  by  the  voice  of  du^  to    then  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
join  in  their  defence.      I  cannot    address,     which     was     negatived 
shrink  from,  or  elude  that  duty,    without  a  division.     The  address 
by  saying  to  myself,    '  I  do  /lot    was  then  put  and  carried  in  the 
like  these   ministers;   I  wish   the    affirmative. 

administration  was  in  different,  December  14. — When  the  lord 
and,  as  I  may  think,  in  abler  mayor  had  brought  up  the  report 
hands.*  It  is  not  this  or  that  of  the  address,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to 
minister,  this  or  that  denomination  move  an  amendment,  of  which  he 
of  men,  that  I  join  upon  occasions  had  given  notice  on  the  preced- 
like  these.     I  range  myself  under    ing  ilay. 

the  broad  banner  of  the  const  itu-  'lie  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
tion.  I  *add  one  to  the  great  pha-  that,  from  the  moment  ministers 
lanx  that  is  to  shield  it  from  the  knew  that  a  league  was  formed 
poisoned  arrows  directed  against  it.  against  France,  this  country  ought 
I  join  in  the  defence  of  that,  which,  to  have  interfered.  France  had 
whilst  it  remains  inviolate,  must  justice  completely  on  her  side,  and 
afford  numberless  blessings  and  we,  by  a  prudent  negotiation  with 
comforts  to  us  all ;  but  which,  if  the  other  powers,  might  have  pre- 
ever  it  should  receive  a  mortal  vented  the  horrid  scenes  which 
wound,  if  ever  it  should  fall,  must,  were  afterwards  exhibited,  and 
in  its  fall>  bring  immediate  uni-    saved  to  the  necessity  of    being 

reduced 
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rednoed  to  our  present  situation,  to  support  the  war*  would  certain- 
We  should  haTe  held  out  to  Europe  ly  incfease  them.  He  then  urged, 
a  ksBon  of  moderation,  of  justice,  in  a  very  forcible  manner^  an  im- 
andofdignity,  worthy  of  a  great  em-  mediate  negotiation  with  the  exe- 
pire:  this  was  the  conduct  which  cutive  government  of  France,  to 
ought  to  have  been  adopted,  and  prevent  the  approaching  horrors  of 
which  ministers  had  defected,  war:  when,  after  giving  notice 
There  was  general  advantage^  how-  that  he  should,  on  the  following 
tftle,  resulting  ft*om  this  :  it  taught  day>  ofier  a  motion  to  the  house  to 
tte  proudest  men  in  this  world,  that  that  efibct>  he  moved  an  amend- 
there  is  an  energy  in  the  cause  of  ment  to  the  address,  beseeching  his 
justice,  which,  when  once  support-  mtjesty  to  employ  every  species  of 
ed,  nothii^  can  defeat.  Whoever  honourable  negotiation  iif  order  to 
conceived  him  to  be  of  opinion,  prevent  a  war  with  France, 
that  the  aggrandisement  of  France  Mr.  Sheridan  seconded  the  a- 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this  mendment ;  which,  if  adopted, 
country,  mistook  him  grossly :  for  would  still,  he  believed,  rescue  the 
the  French  had  conducted  them«-  country  from  a  war. 
AeWes  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Burke,  considering  it  as  ad- 
him  to  believe  that  the  power  of  mitted  that  France  must  not  be 
Ffance  might  be  formidable  to  this  permitted  to  open  the  Scheldt,  and 
country.  Though  without  allies,  that  she  must  also  be  either  induced 
and  With  almost  ruined  finances,  by  negotiation,  of  compelled  by 
she  was  more  fomidable  than  arms,  to  restore  the  conquests  she 
she  had  ever  been  ;  she  was  had  made,  thought  it  a  very  extra- 
formidable  now  from  her  free-  ordinary  way  of  effecting  either 
dom,  the  animated  efiects  of  purpose,  to  represent  our  internal 
which  were  beyond  human  cal-  situation  as  rotten,  and  our  allies 
eulaCioil.  All  the  inhabitants  of  not  to  be  depended  on.  With 
Europe  tfvho  felt  any  thing  in  the  regard  to  our  internal  situation,  he 
cause  Of  freedom,  held  a  sympathy  esteemed  it  far  from  being  rotten, 
fot  them,  and  wished  them  sue-  though  the  constitution  was  cer- 
cesS,  regarding  them  as  men  strug-  tainly  assailed  by  persons  whose 
gling  with  tyrants  and  despots,  activity,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  to  may  be  likely  to  endanger  it.  As 
form  for  themselves  a  free  govern-  to  the  fidelity  of  our  allies,  if  it  was 
nent.  Mr.  Pok-  then  took  a  gene-  not  now  to  be  relied  on,  surely  Mr. 
rai  view  of  the  situation  of  Europe.  Fox  did  not  take  the  best  mode  of 
and  ai^gued  from  the  actual  state  of  confirming  it,  by  acknowledging 
it,  but  particularly  of  those  powers  the  sovereignty,  and  entering  into 
Ob  whom  We  should  look  for  aid,  negotiations  with  the  new  repub- 
that  War  would  be  a  very  danger^  lie  of  Prance,  their  most  inveterate 
ouk,  if  not  rtnnoui,  measure  for  enemy.  But  supposing  the  policy 
this  country.  In  support  of  this  of  such  negotiation,  were  we  aure 
prineipk,  he  totered  into  an  exa-  that  the  French  would  come  to  any 
mination  of  the  internal  state  of  reatooable  terms  with  us  ?  And  yet 
the  British  dominions )  and  ar-  this  was  the  contingency  for  which 
gued,  if  discontents  did  really  exist,  we  were  to  renounce  our  present 
that  the  taxes  which  must  be  raised  friends,  the  ancient  and  established 
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governments  in  Europe.     France 
had  not  yet  been  recognized  by  any 
other  power.     And  what  was  the 
peculiar  time  when  we  were  de- 
sired to  address  an  ambassador  to 
them  ?     At  the  very  moment,  per- 
haps, when  the  merciless  savages 
bad  their  hands  red  with  the  blood 
of  a  murdered  sovereign ;  thus  giv- 
ir^.  sanction  to  an'  act  which  bar- 
^rians   would    condemn,    giving 
currency  to  the  crime  oF  regicide, 
and  affording  a  preliminary  to  the 
murder  of  our  own  sovereign.  The 
French  republic  was  sui  generir,  and 
bore  no  analogy  to  any  other  which 
ever  existed  in  the  world.     It  there- 
fore did  not  follow  that  we  ought 
to  recognize  it,  merely  because  dif- 
ferent powers  in  Europe  had  recog- 
nized the  republic  of  England,  uu- 
der  Oliver  Cromwell.     England  did 
not  at  that  time  attempt  to  turn  all 
the  states  of  Christendom  into  re- 
publics :  it  did  not  wage  war  with 
sovereigns ;  it  professed  no  princi- 
ple of  proselytism  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever     neighbouring     nations 
might  have  to  expect  at  that  time 
from  her  friendship,  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  for  the  existence  of 
thrones.    The  same  might  be  said 
of  America.     But  France  wantetl  to 
make  proselytes  to  her  opinions, 
and  turn  every  government  in  the 
world  into  a  republic.      If  every 

government  was  against  her,  it  wjbls 
ecause  she  had  declared  herself 
hostile  to  every  government.  He 
knew  of  nothing  to  which  this 
strange  republic  could  be  compared^ 
but  to  the  system  of  Mahomet,  who 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sword  in  the  other,  held  out  the 
former  to  the  acceptance  of  man- 
kiofd,  and  with  the  latter  compelled 
them*'to  adopt  it  as  their  creed. 
The  Koran  which  France  held  out. 


was  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  universal  fraternity; 
and  with  the  sword  she  was  de- 
termined   to   propagate   her   doc* 
trines,  and  conquer  those  whom  she 
could  not  convince.      He   by  no 
means  wished  to  hurry  the  ziation 
into'  a  war.     He  wanted  to  make 
the   people  see  that    France  had 
really  declared  war  against  them, 
and  that  the  two  states  might  be 
considered  as  actually  engaged  in 
it.     France  had  passed  a  variety,  of 
decrees,  every  one  of  whicA  might 
fairly  be  considered  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  every  govern- 
ment.    She  had  resolved  to  wage 
an  eternal  war  against  kings  and 
kingly  government  3  and  she  had 
actually  received  Englishmen  at  the 
bar  of  the  convention,  whom,  in 
contempt  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, she  professed  to  consider  as 
the  representatives  of  (he  people  of 
England.     Was  this  no  provoca- 
tion ?  was  this  no  attack  upon  the 
government  of  Great   Britain  ? — 
Mr.  Burke  now  passed  at  once  into 
Ireland,  and  concluded  with  some 
strong  observations  on  tht  claims 
of  the  Catholics  of  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Yorke,  after  referring  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Burke^  as  conveying 
ail  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
before  the  house,  spoke  of  _the  op- 
position in  terms  of  yvere  invec- 
tive. He  allowed  them  eloquence 
and  talenfs,  but  denied  that  they 
possessed  either  patriotism,  mode- 
ration, or  candour.  To  these  as- 
sertions, Mr.  Adam  rq)li^,  with 
great  spirit,  and  then  proceeded  to 
combat  the  reasonfhgs  of  Mr. 
Burke.  It  was  supposed,  he  said, 
by  that  gentleman,  that  disregard 
to  property,  immorality,  and  every 
bad  and  vicious  principle,  were 
necessary,  to  atttach  themselves  to 
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this  country,  if  it  should  enter  into 
a  negotiation  with   France.     Mr. 
Adam  said>'' he  considered  such  an 
opimon'  las  a  h'bel  Upon  the  good 
senSeJ-  and   virtue*  of  Englishmen. 
That  he  believed  them  to  be  too 
much  attached  to  their  constitution, 
and  to  thai  system  of  sound,  just 
morSKty  which  had  been  long  the 
established    characteristic    of  this 
country,  to -run  the  risk  of  any  such 
corruption:  that  they  heard  with 
horror,  and  shuddered  at  the  events 
which  crowded  the  present  history 
of  France  :  that  the  enjoyment  of 
a  free  constitution  gave  them  rights 
which  were  dear  to  them  :  that  be- 
sides it  gave  them  the  means  of  be- 
ing taught  and  instructed,  by  men 
of  talents,  education,  and  virtue, 
in  all  the  different  public  situations 
of  life.     He  said,  that  there  was  a 
new  and  most  dangerous  doctrine 
taught  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  senti- 
ment and  passion,  not  safety  and 
security,  were  to  operate  in  na- 
tional intercourse ;  and  contended, 
that  the  latter  alone  should  be  chief 
object  of  every  government.     He 
said,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  governors  to  use  every  means 
to    avert   thef   evil  of  war:    but, 
above  all,  never  to  allow  passion  to 
interfere  with  the  important  prin- 
ciple of  national  safety :  that  upon 
thb  principle,  all  wise  nations  had 
acted  at  all  times  :  that,  during  the 
contest  of  the  red  and  white  roses, 
the  kings  de  facto,  in  this  country, 
had  been  treated  with,  as  well  as 
those   de  Jure:  that  the  Nether- 
Lmds,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  seven  uni- 
ted Provinces  and  Cromwell,  had  all 
been  treated  with.    And  why  ?  Be- 
cause that  assemblage  of  ipen  call- 
ed a  nation,  whoever  or  whatever 
administered  their  afiaiirs^  became 


dangerous  to  neighbouring  nations; 
and  therefore  the  defofto  governors 
Wipe  acknowledged,  negotiations 
enfered  into,  and  wars  averted,  by 
the  wise  policy  of  considering,  the 
safety  of  the  state  as  the  supreme 
law ;  not  the  pa^ion,  or  violence, 
or  indignation,  or  disgust  whicM 
might  actuate.  That  besides  this, 
if  all  was  done  that  could  be  done 
by  negotiation,  and  nothing  re- 
sulted, the  whole  nation  would  b^ 
satisfied,  and  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice  would  encounter  their 
difficulties  5  and  by  that  bravery 
and  sjiirit,  the  result  of  rational 
freedom,  we  should  maintain  the 
fame  for  which  we  had  always  stood 
conspicuous  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

After  Lord  Carysfort  had  made 
some  pointed  obseiTations  on  the 
conduct  of  the  French,  and  the 
claims  as  well  as  loyalty  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  Mr.  Dundas  en- 
tered on  a  defence  of  himi^lf  and 
his  coUeagues.  He  stated,  that  a 
coincidence  of  circumstances  which 
no  human  foresight  could  either 
foresee  or  prevent,  had  conspired  to 
render  our  immediate  interference 
absolutely  necessary  in  supporting- 
the  honour  and  independence  of 
Britain.  There  was  every  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  French  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  Holland ;  and  if 
England  were  to  abandon  the  trea- 
ty with  Holland,  she  would  lose  at 
once  the  respect  hitherto  offered  to 
her  high  character,  and  be  no  lon- 
ger considered  by  any  other  nation 
as  worthy  of  confidence.  He  then 
enlarged  on  the  comparative  pros- 
perity of  this  country  with  that  of 
France,  and  from  the  general  una- 
nimity and  the  variety  of  resources 
which  England  possessed,  he  deriv- 
ed thie' most  flattering  hope,  that 

if 
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if  we  should  be  ibrced  into  a  w^» 
its  termlDation  would  be  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  the  ^- 
tish  name  and  people.  *' ' 

Mr.  Powys  considered  tb?  poli- 
tical intentions  declared  by  Mr. 
Fox,  to  be  peculiarly  baneful  tp 
l^his  country ;  and  that  his  amend- 
meut  tended  to  alienate  the  people 
from  the  executive  power.  Nego- 
tiation appeared  to  him  to  be  im- 
pi*acticable.  To  whom  was  an  am- 
bassador  to  be  sent  ?  Who  could  be 
9ure  that  they  who  had  proscribed 
our  kingi  would  accept  an  ambas- 
eador  from  him.  He  approved  the 
speech  and  the  address :  they  breath- 
^  nothing  but  the  faithful  preser- 
vation of  our  treaties  abroad,  and 
the  security  of  our  internal  peace. 
If  he  had  his  wish,  he  would  draw 
a  line  round  France,  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  her  infection :  he 
would  avoid  meddling  with  her  3 
but  if  she  meddled  with  us,  no 
choice  remained  for  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Wilbetforce  said,  that  he 
should  vote  against  the  amendment, 
not  as  being  determined  for  war, 
but  because  he  believed  the  amend- 
ment would  by  no  means  tend  to 
peace.  He  fhinkly  declared,  that 
as,  at  all  times*  war  ought  to  be 
deprecated  as  the  greatest  of  hu^r 
man  evils  j  so  there  ne^'er  was  a  pe- 
riod when  it  appeared  more  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  this  country  than 
the  present.  He  could  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  arguments  for  war  that 
might  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  what  had  been  said  concerning 
the  distressed  situation  'of  the 
French,  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
Great  Britain .  He  preferred  to  the 
amendment,  the  lang^uage  of  the 
address,  which,  concurring  with 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  plainly 
dediaed>  that  the  House  of  Ck)m- 


mon9  approved  of  the  neg^Vty  U0 
majesty'*  ministers  had  hitherto  ol^* 
served,  and  of  their  determinatioQ 
to  avoid  a  war,  if  it  Were  possible, 
consistently  with  justice.  This^  he 
fully  trusted,  would  be  the  conduct 
of  administration.  If  we  should 
find  ourselves  compelled  by  the  ob<* 
ligations  of  solemn  treaties  to  en- 
gage in  war,  as  mien  of  conscience 
and  integrity  we  must  submit  to 
the  necessity  3  but  nothing  less  than 
this  necessity  could  justify  the  mea** 
sure,  and  he  begged  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  it  was  on  this  ground 
only  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sup- 
port government  in  their  present 
measures. 

The  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

On  the  following  day,  December 
15tb,  after  the  house  had  returned, 
from  presenting  the  address  to  his 
majesty^Mr.Foxrose  to  make  his  prof- 
mised  motion ;  by  which,  be  said,  he 
did  not  niean  to  imply  any  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  the  ei^ist- 
ing  French  government,  or  of  the 
procei^dings  which  had  led  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  France, 
His  object  was  simply  to  declare 
and  record  his  opinion,  that  it  waa 
the  true  policy  of  every  nation  to 
treat  with  the  existing  government 
of  every  other  nation  with  which 
it  had  relative  interests,  without 
enquiring  or  regarding  how  that 
government  was  constituted,  or  by 
what  means  those  who  exercised  it 
c'Ame  into  power.  This  wa3  not 
only  the  policy,  but  frequently  the 
practice.  If  we  objected  to  the 
existing  form  of  government^  in 
France,  we  had  as  strong  ol^ec- 
tions  to  the  form  of  government 
at  Algiers ;  yet  at  Algiers  we  bad 
a  consul.  If  we  abhorred  tlie  crimes 
committed  in  Fnancci  we  equally 
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abhorred  the  crimes  committed  in 
Morocco  3  yet  to  Morocco  we  had 
sent  a  consul.    By  these  acts  we 
were  neither  supposed  to  approve 
of  the  form  of  government  at  Al- 
giers, nor  of  the  crimes  committed 
in  Morocco.      From  this  motion 
no  opinion  was  to  be  implied,  but 
the  opinion    he    had  stated.      It 
would  have  been  better,   if  what 
he  proposed  had  been  done  sooner, 
and  there  were  circumstances  that 
made  it  less  proper  now  than  at  an 
earlier  period.    But  this  was  not 
imputable  to  him.      The  earliest 
period  was  now  the  best :  and  this 
was  the  earliest  opportunity  that 
the  meeting  of  parliament  afforded 
him.     It  would  have  been  still  bet- 
ter, if  the  British  minister  had  not 
been  recalled  from  Paris ;  but  had 
continued  there  as  the  ministers  of 
some  other  courts  had  done.    He 
concluded  with  moving,  ''  that  an 
humble  address  may  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,   that  his  majesty 
wilt  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions,  that  a  mii^ister  may  be 
sent  to  Parte,  to  treat  with  those 
|)ersons  who  exercise  provisionally 
the  functions  of  executive  govern- 
ment of    France,    touching  such 
points  as  may  be  in  discussion  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  allies, 
and  the  French  nation  "    The  mo- 
lion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grey. 

Lord  Sheffield  rose,  in  great  agi- 
tation, and  not  only  reprobated  in 
the  most  pointed  terms  the  object 
of  the  motion  5  but  declared  him- 
self to  be  almost  ashamed  of  his 
former  enthusiasm  for  the  right 
honourable  mover  of  it.  In  re- 
spect to  war,  he  believed  every 
man  wbhed  to  avert  it :  that  the 
surest  means  of  avoiding  it  would 
be  by  vigorous  preparations  for  it ; 
and>  if  it  could  not   be  avoided. 


that  it  would  be  better  policy  to 
meet  it  than  wait  for  it.  That  the 
disturbers  of  the  world,  when  they 
had  over-run  other  nations,  envy- 
ing and  dreading  our  prosperity, 
would  not  fail  with  double  force  to 
visit  us. 

His  lordship  concluded  with  ap- 
proving the  promptness  and  vigour 
of  the  measures  that'  ministers  had 
adopted,  at  the  same  time  he  disap- 
proved of  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  an  ilnjustifiabl^ntei*pretation 
of  the  word  insurrection.  In  bis 
opinion  they  would  have  ^one 
much  better,  if  they  had  acknc^^ 
ledged  that  in  consequence  of  some 
uncommon  danger  which  impend- 
ed,  they  had  for  the  public  good 
laid  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  legislature  ^r 
indemnity ;  but  that  he  had  not  ob- 
jected to  the  address,  or  supported 
the  amendment,  because  he  would 
not  seem  to  countenance  the  many 
mischievous  principles  and  sugges- 
tions which  had  been  heard  in  that 
house  the  two  last  days  from  the 
mover  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  T.  Stanley  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment at  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Fox  during  the  last  three  days, 
and  hoped  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  defended  the 
character  of  Mr,  Fox.  Mr.  Grey 
rose  for  the  same  purpose.  Their 
arguments  went  to  the  same  ob- 
jects ^  to  the  purity  of  their  own 
motives,  and  their  confidence  in 
those  of  their  right  honourable 
friend.  Mr.  Grey  delivered  himself 
with  great^  energy.  It  was  asked, 
said  he,  if  Great  Britain  was  to 
sneak  and  crouch  to  France.  No ; 
neither  sneak  nor  crouch,  but  ne- 
gotiate like  a  great  and  high-spi- 
rited nation,  and  if  redress  was  re- 
fused 
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of  hifi  friend  was  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  avert  it. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  after 
proposing  to  Mr.  Fox,  or  some  of 
bis  friends,  to  go  on  this  embassy, 
made  a  very  humorous  compari- 
fton  between  Barlow  and  Frost, 
who  had  already  been  received  by 
the  Convention  as  deputies  from 
some  of  the  societies  in  this 
country,  and  an  ambassador  from 
the  king  of  it.  He  supposed  that 
QXx  such  an  occasion  tlie  latter 
would  be  asked  by  the  French  rul- 
ers, do  you  come  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  ?  If  you  do  there  can 
be  no  business  for  you  here,  as  we 
have  vowed  enmity  to  all  kings. 
You  may  therefore  be  gone. 

]Vir.  Windham  contended,  that 
those  vi^ho  argued  against  the  re- 
cognition of  the  republic  of  France, 
.  were  not  only  fortified  by  experi- 
*  ence,  but  by  higher  principles,  by 
the  interests  of  nations,  and  by  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  Thus  very 
.powerful  arguments  ought  to  be 
used,  more  powerful,  he  said,  than 
any  that  had  been  brought,to  induce 
the  house  to  assent  to  the  motion 
of  his  right  honourable  friend ;  for 
by  recognizing  the  republic  of 
France,  what  consequences  would 
Gr^at  Britain  produce }  The  com- 
plete alienation  of  those  powers 
with  whom  she  was  at  present 
allied;  not  only  the  alienation  of 
allies,  but  by  giving  the  whole 
,  weight  of  her  character  to  France, 
she  would  place  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  a  situation  deplorable 
indeed  ;  she  would  arm  every  sub- 
ject, of  every  kingdom,  against  the 
powers  that  governed  those  king- 
doms ;  she  would  produce  conse- 
c^ueniQes  as  fatal  to  the  future 
interests  of  the  world,  and  as  much 
to  be  lamented^  as  the  retreat  of 


the  combined  armies  from  France, 
which  be  looked  upon  to  be  the 
iBost  fatal  event  that  had  ever 
happened* 

If  he  were  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  would  submit  to  an  evil,  or 
wait  for  a  necessity,*  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  wait 
for  compulsion,  and  take  that  for 
his  justification.  That  Great  Britain 
should  be  the  first  country  to  be 
less  shocked  with  massacre  and 
murder !  That  she  should  be  the 
first  country  to  evince  a  want  of 
feeling,  fiU^  him  with  anguish, 
and  with  horror !  That  she  should 
be  the  first  to  preclude  herself  from 
forming  a  part  of  any  confedera- 
tion, was  disgraceful !  If  submis- 
sion to  France  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, necessity  should  first  jus- 
tifv  that  submission.  Well  did  the 
House  know,  that  no  inquiry  could 
be  made  into  the  origin  of  govern- 
ments ',  the  greater  the  space  of 
time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  from 
that  origin,  the  smaller  was  the 
crime  incurred.  Evils,  by  mere 
time,  become  less;  by  time  the 
government  of  France  might  be- 
come less  shocking  and  less  wicked. 

Mr.  Whitbread  made  some  ge- 
neral observations  on  the  propriety 
of  the  motion,  and  then  proceeded 
to  observe,  on  the  doubt  expressed 
by  Mr,  Windham,  whether  he- 
should  prefer  the  hazard  of  an  evil 
from  future  compulsion,  or  receive 
it  by  immediate  submission.  ''  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  it 
would  be  a  degradation  for  us  to 
negotiate  with  the  French  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  that  the  time  might  come 
when  necessity  would  compel  us. 
What  then  did  we  say  to  the 
French  by  this  ?  You  are  a  parcel 
of  assassins  j  but  if  you  assassins 
compel  us,  we  must  negotiate  with 
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able  and  useful  alliances  for  any 
new  allies  whatever;  and  least  of  alt 
for  such  allies  as  the  French.  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  in  considering  the  par- 
ticular moment  when  the  embas- 
sy was  prosposed,  exclaimed :  On 
this  very  day>  while  we  are  here 
debating  about  sending  an  embas- 
sador to  the  Fi'ench  republic ;  on 
this  very  day  is 'the  king  to  receive 
sentence,  and>  in  all  probability,  it 
is  the  day  of  his  murder.  What  is 
it  then  that  gentlemen  would  pro- 
pose to  their  sovereign  ?  to  bow 
his  neck  to  a  band  of  sanguinary 
ruffians,  and  address  an  ambassador 
to  a  set  of  murderous  regicides, 
whose  bands  were  still  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
monarch,  and  who  he  had  previ- 
ously  declared  should  find  no  re- 
fuge in  his  dominions?  No,  sir, 
the  British  character  is  too  noble 
to  run  a  race  for  infamy ;  nor  shall 
we  be  the  first  to  compliment  a  set 
of  monsters,  who,  while  we  are 
agitating  this  subject,  are  probably 
bearing  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
horrid  spectacle !  the  bloody  victim 
of  their  fiiry. 

Mr.  Francis  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  opposers  of 
the  motion  conducted  the  debate ; 
not  by  appeals  to  the  understand- 
ing, but  by  exciting  the  passions, 
and  agitating  the  feelings.  He 
mai'ked  the  unjustifiable  conduct 
of  the  house,  in  addressing  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  strict  neutrality  he  had 
preserved,  and  for  his  assurance  of 
maintaining  peace  by  a  firm  and 
temperate  conduct,  and  that  no- 
thing should  be  neglected  on  his 
part  that  can  contribute  to  that 
important  object ;  while  no  steps 
whatever  ai e  taken  to  prevent  war. 
As  for  the  treaties  which  have 
been-uiiged  as  motives  to  become 


parties  in  the  contest  with  France, 
he  asked  if  they  preclude  all  pre- 
liminary negotiation ;  and  if  they 
did,  is  aiiy  nation  Wuiid  to  its  own 
destnictibn  ?  *  He  c6'i}cluded  with 
requiring,  thiat  such  *8eno&s^ mat- 
ters should  be  seriously 'considefi^. 
We  are  as  much  bound,  he  said;  to 
debate^  and  deliberate  now,  as  we 
may  hereafter  be  to  act  with  vigour 
and  decision. 

Mr.  Erskine  could  not  assent  to 
any  one  of 'the  af^then^  \Yhich 
had  been  employed '^i^ihst  send- 
ing an  ambasradpr  t(fl^^^p6^}\iv&li 
he  agreed  to  every  re&dhihiirVda 
been  assigned  in  fovour  ofsuM^ 
measure.  If  war  was  inevitable 
we  must  boldly  meet  it ;  but  vrWr^ 
is  that  war  to  end  ?  Were  we,  he 
asked,  resolved  not  to  tehninstte'it 
until  the  French  had,  in  our  opi- 
nion, formed  a  ^vernment  of  mo- 
deration and  of  justice,  or  perhaps 
what  they  would  never  have,  a  go- 
vernment equal  to  our  own  ?  Were 
we  to  plunge  into  the  misery  and 
horror  that  await  a  war,  merely  be- 
cause we  cannot,  from  a  nice  punc- 
tilio, send  a  pei'son  to  France  to 
represent  the  dignity  of  this  coun- 
try ?  so  that  the  reason  which  pre- 
vents us  now  from  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  Fiunce,  might  pre- 
vent our  bringing  the  war,  when 
we  should  think  it  necessary,  to  a 
determination.  On  the  subject  of 
war  he  quoted  some  very  beauti- 
ful passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
then  entered  upon  a  very  animated 
eulogium  of  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he 
represented  as  formed  by  Providence 
to  guard,  invigorate,  and  preserve 
our  constitution,  and  to  remedy 
the  vices  of  the  times.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  recapitulation  of  his 
sentiments  concerning  the  war,  and 
declaring  his  belief  that  the  motion 
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of  his  friend  was  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated  to  avert  it. 

Tbe  Master  of  the  Rolls,  after 
uroposing  to  Mr.  Fox,  or  some  of 
bis  friends,  to  go  oq  this  embassy, 
piade  a  very  humorous  compari* 
aon  between  Qftrlow  and  Frost, 
who  had  ahre^dybeen  received  by 
the  Convention  as  deputies  from 
some  of  the  societies  in  this 
country,  and  an  ambassador  from 
the  king  of  it.  He  supposed  that 
on  such  an  occasion  tlie  latter 
would  be  asked  by  the  French  rul- 
ers, do  you  come  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  ?  If  you  do  there  can 
be  no  business  for  you  here,  as  we 
have  vowed  enmity  to  all  kings. 
You  may  therefore  be  gone. 

Mr.  Windham  contended,    that 
those  vi^ho  argued  against  the  re- 
cognition of  the  republic  of  France, 
.  were  not  only  fortified  by  experi- 
ence,  but  by  higher  principles,  by 
the  interests  of  nations,  and  by  the 
dictates  of  humanity.    Thus  very 
•powerful  arguments   ought  to  be 
used,  more  powerful,  he  said,  than 
any  that  had  been  brought,to  induce 
the  house  to  assent  to  the  motion 
of  his  right  honourable  friend ;  for 
by  recognizing    the    republic    of 
France,  what  consequences  would 
Gr^at  Britain  produce  ?     The  com- 
plete alienation  of    those  powers 
with  whom    she  was    at  present 
allied;  not  only  the  alienation  of 
allies,    but   by  giving   the  whole 
,  weight  of  her  character  to  France, 
she  would   place  all  the   rest    of 
Europe  in  a  situation  deplorable 
indeed  ;  she  would  arm  every  sub- 
ject, of  every  kingdom,  against  the 
powers  that  governed  those  king- 
doms I  she  would  produce  conse- 
quenqes    as    fatal    to    the   future 
interests  of  the  world,  and  as  much 
to  be  lamented^  as  the  retreat  of 


the  combined  armies  from  France, 
which  be  looked  upon  to  be  the 
most  fatal  event  that  had  ever 
happened* 

If  he  were  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  would  submit  to  an  evil,  or 
wait  for  a  necessity,*  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  wait 
for  compulsion,  and  take  that  for 
his  justification.  That  Great  Britain 
should  be  the  first  country  to  he 
less  shocked    with    massacre  and 
murder !     That  she  should  be  the 
first  country  to  evince  a  want  of 
feeling,  fiU^  him  with   anguish, 
and  with  horror !     That  she  should 
be  the  first  to  preclude  herself  from 
forming  a  part  of  any  confedera- 
tion, was  disgraceful !     If  submis- 
sion to  France  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, necessity  should  first  jus- 
tify that  submission.    Well  did  the 
House  know,  that  no  inquiry  could 
be  made  into  the  origin  of  govern- 
ments j  the  greater  the  space   of 
time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  from 
that  origin,  the  smaller  was  the 
crime  incurred.      Evils,   by  mere 
time,   become  less;    by  time  the 
government  of  France  might  be- 
come less  shocking  and  less  wicked. 
Mr.  Whitbread  made  some  ge- 
neral observations  on  the  propriety 
of  the  motion,  and  then  proceeded 
to  observe,  on  the  doubt  expressed 
by    Mr,    Windham,     whether  he- 
should  prefer  the  hazard  of  an  evil 
from  future  compulsion,  or  receive 
it  by  immediate  submission.  "  The 
hoD.  gentleman  has  said,   that  it 
would  be  a  degradation  for  us  to 
negotiate  with  the  French  at  pre- 
sent i  but  that  the  time  might  come 
when  necessity  would  compel  us. 
What    then    did    we   say   to  the 
French  by  this  ?     You  are  a  parcel 
of  assassins ;    but  if  you  assassins 
compel  us,  we  must  negotiate  with 
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you.    Tliua  our  confeasion  that  we  aiu)  we  should  hf(^  no  right  to 
loegotiated  from  necessity  oa  our  mokat  them  uutU  they  actually  be^ 
^ide,  would,  according  to  the  dis-  gan  hoetilitiea.    Agreeable  to  thia 
portion  we  were  pleased  to  give  law  of  nations,  we  find  eveiry  othar 
to  the  Frenchj  jusUfy  any  act  on  civilised  state  had  invarkJ>ly  acted. 
theirs.    We  shall  have  given  to  a  Tbe  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  thevf** 
malicious  disposition  the  highest  ibre,  he  eontended,  being  between 
possible  provocation,  and  must  bear  the  banks  of  Holland,  gave  them, 
the  effect.    In  reply  to  the  Mas*  under  the  law  of  native  and  na« 
ter  of  the  Rolls,  he  stated  that  there  tions,  a  moat  incontrovertible  right 
were  ambassadors  at  Paris  from  se-  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  that 
veral  of  the  European  powers.    He  river  as  for  as  their  banks  extend- 
then  proceeded  to  argue   on  the  ed ;   but,  independent  of  general 
i^ubject  of  the  Scheldt,  and  depre«-  doctrine,  that  right  haa  been  re^ 
cated  it  as  a  cause  of  war ;  and  af-  peatedly  acknowledged  and  ratified 
ter  speaking  of  alarms,  riots,  and  in**  by  express  treaty  with  the  sove- 
surrections  in  a  strain  pf  ludicrous  reign  power  of  that  country,  which 
observation,  he  declared  his  high  alone  could  have  any  pretence  to 
opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  while  interfere.    As  well  might  Fraaee 
that  gentleman  was  the  leadi^r  of  interpose,  therefore,  between  the 
their  party,  he  should  never  de-  Spaniards  and  English,  relative  to 
spair  of  his  country..  the  regulations  oi  the  navigation 
Mr.  Grant  opposed  the  motion  be-  of  the  river  Mississippi  in  America, 
fore  the  House.    All  the  celebrated  Their  interference  relative  to  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  he  Scheldt  shews   no  less  arrogance 
said,  bad  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  and  and  injustice,  than  a  rooted  con- 
indubitable  principle  of  propriety,  tempt  of  existing  order  and  moral 
that  rivers  belonged  to  those  who  obligation.    Beside,  why  should  we 
inhabited  their  banks,  just  as  fer,  send   an    ambassador    to  Fiance^ 
and  no  ferther,  than  those  banks  when  the  subject  matter  of  conteB'p 
extended.     Jf  the  banks  belonged  lion  lay  between  our  allies,    the 
to  different  people,  then  the  dorni*  Dutch,  and  Brabant.    The  French 
nion  over  the  river  was  divided,  had  not  conquered  the  Netherlands, 
each  people  possessing  the  part  that  by  their  own  cleclaration ;  they  had 
was  contiguous  to  their  domain }  only  restored  the  sovereignty  of  the 
and  such  .was  the  policy  of  this  people,    ^hali  France  be  sufifered, 
distribution,    that  if  it  had  not  therefore,  %o  arrogate  to  itself  the 
been  so  laid  down  by  the  ablest  umpirage  of  all  disputes  in  Europe? 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  it  The  restless,  meddling  disposition 
would  have  been  a  positive  stipula*  of  that  country,  which  an  hoBOur<» 
tion  indispensably  necessary  under  able  gentleman  had  declared  was  so 
the  law  of  nations,  for  without  it  long  the  scouige  of  mankind  under 
no  state  could  be  secure.     If  the  the  despotism  of  its  crown,  seemed 
course  of  rivers  was,  as  is  contend*  now  no  less  disposed  to  blast  the 
ed  by  the  French,   as   open  and  happiness  of  man  under  the  still 
common  to  mankind  as  the  sea  it*  more  wild  and  unlimited  despotism 
self,  a  fleet  of  French  and  Spa*  of  the  people.    If  Fr^mce  by  sur- 
QiMi  might  sail  up  the  Tbame$»  prise  had  seized  on  Portamouth,  or 
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mny  other  of  our  harboara,  or  had 
declared  its  intention  of  doing  so^ 
would  Englishmen  condescend  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  ? 
They  have  declared  publicly  their 
intension  of  unjustly  invading  the 
rights  of  our  allies;  and  their 
rights,  whili^ibith  and  honour  re- 
mained in  l^lgtaild,  were  the  rights 
of  Engli4b|q[e<U  What  is  there  to 
n^otiate  ?  .The  French  admit  the 
subsisting  treaties,  but  deny  their 
force.  Instead  of  a  statesman,  you 
should  send  a  professor  of  casuistry. 
Nothing  remained  for  inquiry  but 
an  abstract  and  metaphysical  ques- 
ticm  -on  the  moral  competence  of 
contrtusts.  Shall  it  be  allowed  that 
the  first  principle  of  mwals  shall 
be  controverted,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  turned  into  a  school 
of  metaphysical  sceptics  ?  At  least 
cui  bono  f  Suppose  you  settle  the 
dbpute  with  the  present  executive 
council ;  their  successors,  armed 
with  the  natural,  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man.  Will,  by  the  very 
same  reasons,  deny  their  right  to 
kettle  it.  You  can  obtain  nothing 
short  of  .  total  abandonment,  but 
what  the  metaphysical  wand  of 
these  perverted  l(^cians  will  de- 
stroy as  by  magic.  What  ?  bind 
by  treaty  the  rights  of  man  !  It  is 
impossible,  they  would  exclaim, — 
nature  forbids  it  —  right  is  para- 
mount to  treaty.  ThoseVith  whom 
you  negotiated  thus  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  betrayed  their  consti- 
tuents, and  the  contract  is  there- 
fore void.  Having  surveyed  the 
motion  as  it  related  to  right  and 
utility,  he  adverted,  with  much 
additional  force,  to  the  indignity 
such  a  proceeding  would  throw  on 
the  country,  and  concluded  with 
giving  a  decided  negative. 
Sir  William  Young  ogposed  a 


negotiation  with  France,  consider* 
ing  it  in  the  character  of  a  federal 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power :  but 
in  a  domestic  view,  it  struck  him 
rather  as  a  commercial  treaty-fbr 
the  more  easy  and  ready  import^ 
plots  and  treasons.  When  the  dcfKe 
of  Brunswick,  he  said,  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate during  his  retreat,*  the 
haughty  answer  was  that'  of  tha 
Roman  to  Pyrrhus  :  **  We  will  not 
treat  whilst  you  are  in  our  coun- 
try." Ai:e  we  prepared  for  an  an- 
swer of  similar  import  ?  Are  we 
prepared,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to 
disembody  the  militia,  and  lay 
aside  our  naval  preparations.  If 
England  could  descend  to  so  ba^ 
and  humiliating  a  procedure,  yet 
anortier  consideration  is  to  be  ob- 
viated. Can  we  acknowledge  the 
constitution  of  the  French  ?^-or  it 
should  rather  be  asked,  have  they 
a  constitution  to  acknowledge  ?— ^ 
In  short  his  mind  was  so  fhimed, 
that  it  could  admit  no  argument  in 
favour  of  the  motion  that  did  not 
savour  of  national  cowardice'  or 
treachery  —  of  a  mean  and  timid 
petition  to  France,  or  resort  to 
French  connections  for  the*  support 
of  Bri tish  treasons. .  ' 

Mr.  Burke,  after  Some  animated 
compliments  to  the  young  mem- 
bers who  had  opfiosed  the  motion, 
and  some  severt^  sarcasms  on  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  had  supported  it,  en- 
tered, with  his  usual  ardour  and 
eloquence,  into  the  state,  condi- 
tion, and  views  of  France.  *'  Why 
have  the  French,"  said  he,  '*  who 
cherish  and  protect  the  traitors,  of- 
fered to  aid  and  abet  the  downfal 
of  our  government  ?  Because  the 
unfledged  republicans  have  deter- 
mined to  wage  war  against  every 
monarchy.  Having  a  king  who 
commands  the  aflfections   of  \m 
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people^  the  criminality  on  our  part 
is  unpardonable  in  their  eyes. 
Kings  are  anointed  with  oil — ^the 
new  sovereignty  of  the  people  with 
blood  !  The  recent  massacres,  at 
which  all  Europe  revolted,  height- 
ened this  striking  likeness;  and 
none-  b\lt  the  murderers  themselves 
coiild  help  deploring  the  shocking 
bavbiinties,  which  exceeded  all  an- 
ciejQt  and  modern  flagitiousness. 
Hiose  who  were  advocates  for  an 
ambassador  to  Paris,  ought  seriously 
to  reflect  in  what  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament they  placed  such  a  gen- 
tleman. They  appointed  an  am- 
bassador to  a  people  \<rho  had  no 
government,  no  administrators, 
aild-^ho  had  denounced  the  most 
im{)lae2ib1e  hatred  against  all  kings ! 
But,  '^fl^y  •  they,  ambassadors  have 
been  s€!tit  thither  from  other  po- 
tentates. •  Be  it  so.  But  let  no 
afttbteiador  go  thither  from  Great 
irMUBti^'  l.C-we  condescended  to  ac- 
knowledge them  by  an  ambassadpr, 
might  they 4iot  insult  him  by  iky- 
ing, Who  ssnt  you  ?  The  king  or 
the  people  of  England  ?  The  king, 
most  certaiioily,  answers  the  am- 
bassador. The  king !  return  from 
whence  you  came :  we  never  sent 
for  you  :  we  have  passed  an  irrevo- 
cable declaration  against  all  tyran- 
ny !  And  thus,'  if  the  motion  were 
agreed  to,  We  should  jostle  in  the 
dark,  and  expose  ourselves  to  the 
insolence  of  the  bieisest  of  mankind 
— ^monsters  who  outrage  every  jaw, 
human  and  divine.    • 

Mr.  Burke  made  -the  following 
ludicrous  objection  to'  the  pro-* 
posed  negotiation  :-^If,  when  the  . 
British  ambassador  appears  at  the  , 
bar  of  the  'convention,  his  com-  ? 
mission,  among  other  things,  hap-  > 
pened  to  state-^'^Ge6rge  the  Third, 
by  the  grace  of  4Grtid,*'  woukl  not 


.< 


that  pious  assembly  be  iKfiflantly 
convulsed  with  laughter.  The 
president,  Robespierre,  and  Marat, 
sworn  enemies  to  kings,  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  keep  their  in- 
dignation within  bounds.  On  the 
one  side,  citizen  Frost  woiQd  in- 
flame their  resentment;  and  on 
the  other,  citizen  Paine  would 
proceed  to  denounce  us.  Mr. 
Burke  concluded  a  very  eloquent 
but  dAiltory  speech,  with  reading, 
from  a  slip  of  paper,  a  declaration, 
which  he  wished  to  be  avbwed  as 
the  grounds  of  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  power,  ih*order  that  the 
people  of  England  might  know 
that,  if  there  must  be  a  war,  it 
had  arisen  from  the  proceedings 
of  those  among  themselves,  who, 
by  their  seditious  practices,  had 
provoked  it ;  and  that  a  war  with 
France  was  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  liberties  of  England,  . 
the  interests  of  Europe,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Courtenay  arraigned  Mr. 
Burke's  opinion  of  the  French, 
whom  he  accused  of  calumniating 
in  a  most  opprobrious  and  unmanly 
manner.  After  some  severe  sar- 
casms on  that  gentleman,  and  de- 
fending the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  with  France,  he 
entered  into  an  eulogium  of  the 
French,  rejoiced  at  their  successes, 
their  glorious  expedition  in  Bra- 
bant, and  the  liberation  of  Flan- 
ders. He  had  lived,  he  said,  to  see 
the  genius  of  liberty  inspire  the 
French  with  a  portion  of  noble 
ardour,  which  the  slaves  of  despots 
found  irresistible.  From  these 
vaunting  descriptions  of  French 
valour,  he  proceeded  to  indulge 
his  usual  vein  of  pleasantry  on  the  ^ 
flights  of  Mr.  Burke's  imagina-^;; 
tion;  and  concluded  with  deobf^r 
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than  the  manner  in  which  Mr< 
Grant  had  supported  his  argument. 
The  most  successful  passage  in  hit 
able  speech^  turned  upon  a  pas* 
sionate  appeed  to  the  pride  and  dig* 
nity  of  the  English  nation.  Ht 
thinks  proper  to  assume,  that  any 
thing  like  negotiation  at  present^ 
would  be  a  petition  for  mercy  and 
forbearance  from  the  French  na^ 
tion  ',  and  then  he  triumphantly  ex* 
claimed,  with  a  triumphant  ciy> 
acknowledging  the  excellence  of 
his  argument/'  Draw  your  petition, 
and  where  is  the  man,  with  a  Bri-. 
tish  heart  within  his  bosom,  who 
will  sigpitr*  What  un&irness  ia 
this !  said  Mr.  Sheridan.  Was 
there  no  mode  between  nations  of 
demanding  explanations  fi»  an  in* 
jury  given  or  meditated,  but  by 
petition  ?  Did  we  petition  the  court 
of  Spain  in  the  afiair  of  Nootka 
Sound?  Did  we  petition  France 
in  the  didpute  respecting  this  very 
HpUand  in  1787  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  |>roeeeded  to 
treat  id  a  vein  of  pointed  ridicule 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wind  ham »  that 
he  had  rather  the  nei^tiation,  if  it 
ever  took  place,  should  be  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice.— 
The  question,  he  said,  was  not 
merely  whether  we  should  go  to 
war  or  not,  but  on  what  princi- 
ples, to  what  end,  and  with  what 
confederacy  we  should  go  to  war. 
For  his  part  he  had  declared,  and 
he  hoped  with  sufficient  fairness 
and*  frankness,  that,  if  war  must 
be,  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
its  constitution  would  be  the  single 
consideration  in  his  mind  :  and  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  support 
the  executive  government,  in  what- 
ever hands  his  Majesty  placed  it. 
But,  in  this  declaration,  he  referred 
to  a  W^,  undertaken  on  the  neces* 
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idg  his  high  smse  of  the  pulilks 
and  private  virtues  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
if  he  should  ever  separate  from  him, 
he  should  consider  that  day  as  the 
most  degraded  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Sheridan  began  by  express«- 
ing'his  astonishment  at  the  per- 
verse manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  argued,  and  the 
injustice  with  which  the  mover  of 
it  had  been  treated.  His  right 
hon.  friend,  he  said,  had  l^om- 
mended,  that,  before  we  plunged 
into  a  war,  and  drew  upon  the 
treasure  and  blood  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain^^we  should  try,  if 
possible,  to  settle  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute by  negotiation,  and  shew  to 
the  people  we  had  so  tried.  This 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  recom- 
mended as  a  duty  which  we  owed 
to  our  constituents,  be  the  character 
and  principles  of  the  power  with 
whom  we  are  disputing  what  they' 
may.  Was  it  credible  that  a  pro- 
position of  this  nature  should  have 
been  received  with  such  heat  ? 
Reason  and  duty  at  any  other  time 
must  have  supported  it.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  the  moment  was  un- 
fortunate; the  time  was  full  of 
heat  and  irritation;  natural  and 
artificial  government  had  thought 
it  their  interest  to  inflame  this  dis- 
poBitioh.  Intelligence  W£ft  ex- 
pected of  a  catastrophe  in  France, 
which  all  humane  hearts  depi^- 
cated,  and  would  equally  deploi^ ; 
in  this  temper,  therefore,  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  worked  up  to  a  blind 
and  furious  hoBtility  against  France, 
and  the  dearest  interests  of  our  own 
country  were  to  be  risqued  at  the 
call  of  a  momentary  enthusiaam, 
which,  if  not  bottomed  in  sound 
policy  and  sound  sense,  was  sure 
not  to  be  lasting.  Could  there  be 
a  strong^  proof  of  thi$  temper. 
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%\{y,  and  directed  to  the  objects 
stated  by  his  mtyesty  and  bis  mifiis- 
ters.    He  did  not  refei*  to  the  cru- 
sade   of  chastisement  and  venge- 
ance^ which  the  zeal  of  some  gen- 
tlemen recommended^  and  the  cla- 
mour of  the  House  seemed  so  ready 
to  adopt.    He  never  would  consent 
that  one  English  guinea  should  be 
spent,  or  one  drop  of  English  blood 
be  shed  to  restore  the  ancient  des- 
potism of  France,  that  bitterest  foe 
which  England  ever  knew.    Soon- 
er than  support  such  objects,  or 
such  a  project,  he  would  rather  vi- 
olate the  proud  feelings  which  he 
shared  in  common  with  the  House, 
and  petition  for  peace  with  any 
concession,  and  almo&t  by  ai^  sa- 
crifice.    He   then   declared,  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, he  had  been  of  opinion, 
that^  if  thei'e  had  been  a  statesman- 
like   administration,     they   would 
have  considered  the  post  of  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  as  the  situation  which 
demanded  the  first  and  ablest  ta- 
lents in  the  country ;  and  highly  as 
he  valued  his  right  hon.  friend, 
unparalleled  as  he  thought  his  ta- 
lents were,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to    declare,    that,    as   minister  in 
Paris,  there  was  scope  and  interest 
for   the  greatest  mind  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  bosom.    The 
French  had  been  uniformly  partial, 
and  even  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  English.     What  manly  sense, 
what  generous  feeling,  communi- 
cating with  them  might  have  done, 
and,  above  all,  what  plain  dealing 
might   have  effected,   he  believed 
was  not  easy  to  calculate ;  but  the 
withholding  all  these  from  that  na- 
tion in  our  hollow  neutrality,  he 
was   sure,  *was  an  error,    which 
woiild  be  for  ever  lamented. 
Mr.  Dundas  considered  the  cir- 


cumstance of  Lord  Oower's  quitting 
Paris  alter  the  horrors  of  the  tentii 
of  August,  as  a  measure  which  was 
connected  not  only  with  the  dignity 
but  the  interest  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  as  for  the  moti<m  before  the 
House,  he  was  willing  to  put  it 
upon  this  issue.— If  under  the  for- 
mer government  of  France,  while 
we  had  an  ambassador  in  France^ 
and  France  an  ambassador  here, 
the  French  government  had  re- 
ceived persons  from  this  country 
coi^plaining  of  the  constitution, 
and  proposing  an  alliance  to  subvert 
it,  and  given  a  favourable  answer 
to  such  persons,  what  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters ?  Would  it  not  have  been  to 
recal  ourambassador^  and  order  the 
French  ambassador  to  quit  this 
country  ?  How  then  could  we  now 
send  an  ambassador  to  France, 
when  the  present  French  govern- 
ment had  openly  and  vauntingly 
pursued  the  same  conduct. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  chief 
point  maintained  by  him  in  making 
this  motion,  was,  not  that  the  peo- 
ple ai'e  always  to  be  consulted  on 
the  expediency  of  going  to  war, 
but  that  on  all  occasions  they  ought 
to  be  truly  informed  what  the 
subject  of  the  war  is.  Whenever 
you  do  treat,  added  he,  and  that 
you  must  treat  some  time  or  other, 
nobody  can  deny,  you  must  treat 
with  the  existing  powers;  and  if 
you  refuse  to  do  that  now,  which 
you  know  must  be  done  at  vome 
time  or  other,  you  give  away  the 
opportunity  of  saving  Holland  from 
a  war,  of  preserving  to  her  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Scheldt  without  a 
war,  and  of  obtaining  the  revoca- 
tion of  that  resolution  of  the  exe- 
cutive council,  of  which  I  perhaps 
think  as  ill  as  you  do. 

The 
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The  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

At  this  time  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters appear  to  have  been  in  a  situ- 
ation as  unexpected,  as  it  is  with- 
out example.     It  was  occasioned 
by  the  disunion  of  the  opposition 
party,  respecting  their  political  opi- 
nions>  so  that  the  division  of  the 
phalanx,  which  adhered  to  its  old 
principles,  declared  their  reproba- 
tion of  ministers  for  employing  ar- 
tifices to  conjure  up  false  alarms 
among  the  people,  to  serve  their 
own  purposes  5  while  the  seceding 
part  accused  them  of  an  actual  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  a  shameful  want 
of  vigilance,  in  a  season  of  such  ap- 
parent danger.      Which   of  these 
branches  of  the*  opposition   were 
well  founded    in  their  respective 
opinions,  may  be  discovered,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  situation  and  conduct 
of  France  at  this  period,  and  the 
effects  of  them  both  on  our  own 
country.    France  had  not  only  de- 
nied  the  obligation   of   a  treaty 
which  had  been  considered  as  the 
comer  stone  of  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope,    and    repeatedly     renewed ; 
whiph  had  been  coeval  with   the 
eatablishment  of   Dutch  freedom, 
and  viras  in  fact  essentially  necessary 
to  the  independence  of  Holland  3  a 
treaty  in  whichiFrance  could  have 
no  concern,  except  in  fulfilling  its 
own  stipulation,  to  guard  it  against 
infringement;    and    which    could 
only  be  a  matter  of  contest  between 
the  sovereign  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic, and  the  sovereign  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands.     France  could 
have  intefered  only  from   one  or 
other  of  the  following  motives  :  As 
assuming  to  act  as  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands  5  or  because  she  pro- 
claimed a  new  code  of  the  law  of 
•nations,  by  which  she  presumed  to 


dictate  to  every  country,  and  to 
model  every  government  by  her 
own  standard.  Could  we  then, 
without  resigning  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependent Britons,  and  the  faith 
due  to  an  ancient  ally,  submit  to 
such  an  insolent  and  unjust  claim 
as  that  of  opening  the  Scheldt  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  But  they  af- 
fected, upon  their  present  system, 
to  despise  all  treaties,  and  to  re- 
gard that  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering as  extorted  by  avarice,  er 
compelled  by  despotism. 

By  the  decree  of  the  nineteenTh 
of  November,  the  French  engaged 
to  assist  the  people  of  every  country 
in  procuring  freedom,  by  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  mean  th^ 
same  that  they  enjoy  themselves. 
We  have,  however,  seen  French 
freedom  In  definition ;  we  have 
seen  it  in  illustration,  and  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  the- 
ory with  the  practiced  Flanders  of- 
fered a  curious  specimen  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  freedom.  They  had 
there  endeavoured  to  propagate  their 
doctrines ;  but,  finding  that  the  in- 
habitants were  not  disposed  to  give 
them  such  a  favourable  reception  as 
they  expected,  they  employed  the 
method  of  inculcating  their  opi- 
nions of  freedom  by  force.  Their 
general  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
that  whoever  should  refuse  to  em- 
brace the  tree  of  liberty,  should  be 
considered  and  treated  as  a  wretch 
who  did  not  deserve  to  live.  But 
it  has  been  said,  that  they  gave  an 
explanation  with  respect  to  this  de- 
cree. But  what  was  the  explana^ 
tion  which  they  had  given  ?  They 
had  stated,  as  their  justification, 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
assist  a  few  individuals^ut  only  to 
interfere  where  a  great  majority 
should  be  disposed  to  shake  off  their 
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government.      But   be  this  as   it 
may,  nothing  can  be  more  appa- 
rent than  their   intention  to  pro- 
mote rebellion  in  other  countries, 
and  to  declare  war  against  all  esta- 
blished authorities.    This  kind  of 
war  was,  in    fact,   an   inexpiable 
war  against  all  legitimate  power, 
and  was  designed  to  terminate  in 
its  extinction.    The  splendour*  of 
conquest  had,    in    former   times, 
been    considered    in    the    respect 
which  had  been  shewn  to  the  go- 
vernment and  rights  of  the  con- 
quered.     The    Romans,    with   an 
invariable  policy    and  scrupulous 
justice,  never  failed  to  preserve  the 
government,    the  habits  and   the 
customs  of  those  nations  whom  they 
had   vanquished.      This    mode  of 
proceeding  they  considered  as  the 
best  security  for  their  conquests. 
For  the   present  age,    alas !    had 
been  reserved  the  idea  of  a  war  of 
extirpation ;  a  war  which  tends  to 
annihilate  whatever  has  been  held 
most  dear,  and  found  most  valuable 
among  mankind.    This  was  a  spe- 
cies of  war  which  had  never  been 
carried  on  even  by  the  most  cruel 
despots,   and  is  only  to  be  exem- 
pli^ed  in  the  conduct  of  these  mo- 
dern republicans,  the  founders  of 
a  system  of  what  they  call  free- 
dom and  happiness. — But  this  is 
not  all.    The  French  are  also  en- 
deavouring to  propagate  through- 
out Europe  principles,  as  inconsist- 
rnt   with    all  established  govern- 
ments, as  they  are  with  the  gene- 
ral  happiness  of   mankind.    But, 
however  wild  and  extravagant  their 
doctrines  may  be,  they  have  certainly 
made   proselytes  in   this  country, 
who  are  active  in  their  mischievous 
purposes,  deeply  enraged  against  all 
establishments, harbouring  the  most 
dangerous  designs,  and  confident 
Vol.  xxxv. 


of  foreign  aid.  The  proclamation 
which  was  made  by  his  majesty's 
command,  in  the  month  of  May, 
had  produced  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  Men,  who  had  been  loud 
in  their  commendations  of  the  mea- 
sures of  France,  became  more  mo- 
derate and  reserved  j  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  success  of  the  com- 
bined armies  against  France  became 
more  probable,  they  sunk  into  dis- 
couragement and  silence.  Afier 
the  horrid  massacres  of  the  tenth  of 
August,  their  pai'tizans  seemed  al- 
most entirely  to  have  abandoned 
them  'y  but,  as  a  melancholy  proof 
how  much,  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, success  constitutes  the  jus- 
tice, and  misfortune  the  guilt  of 
any  measure:  no  sooner  did  the 
tide  of  war  turn  in  favour  of  the 
French,  than  their  former  support- 
ers flung  their  dejected  spirit  from 
them,  and  resumed  their  courage. 
Sedition  again  broke  out  with  augi* 
mented  force  :  clubs  and  societies, 
established  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  jacobine  doctrines,  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  mode  of  regular  com- 
munication established  between 
them.  Embassies  were  even  sent 
from  them  to  France,  to  congra- 
tulate the  ^  national  assembly  of 
that  countiy  on  their  success  :  and 
to  encourage  the  hopes  they  ex- 
pressed of  a  speedy  revolution  in 
this  kingdom. 

Such  being  the  state  and  conduct 
of  France,  as  well  •  as  the  effects 
which  had  been  produced  by  it  in 
the  country,  there  appears  to  have 
been  sufficient  grounds  for  that 
alarm,  which  prevailed  throughout 
it  5  and  to  justify  the  means  which 
government  has  employed  to  calm 
the  fears  and  awaken  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

[D]  As 
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As  to  the  associations  which  had 
been  formed  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor^ and  other  places  in  London, 
as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  friends  of  the 
constitution,  they  did  not  take 
place,  till  clubs  and  societies  had 
multiplied,  for  the  dangerous  pur- 
poses of  increasing  sedition,  creat- 
ing anarchy,  disseminating  libels, 
and  bringing  into  contempt  the  ju* 
ribprudence  of  the  country.  These 
associations  were  formed  upon  those 
genuine  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  which  all  men  are  bound 
to  assist  in  putting  the  law  in  force, 
and  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  ma- 
gistracy, in  the  performance  of 
their  important  duty.  They  had 
no  other  object  but  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  goverment,  and,  by 
keeping  all  good  subjects  on  their 
guard,  to  prevent  the  insidious  de- 
signs of  their  enemies.  They  were 
copsituted  for  the  preservation, 
and  not  for  the  destruction  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

That  this  was  a  period  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  negotiate  with  the 
ruling  powers,  whoever  or  what- 
ever they  might  be,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  an  impending  war,  is  an 
opinion  which,  though  supported 
by  great  talents  and  eloquence,  met 
with  a  cold  reception  in* parliament, 
and  found  no  partizans  among  the 
people  at  large.    It  had  all  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  mere  party  question, 
was  veiy  generally  considered,  in 
the  progress  of  its  hasty  agitation, 
as  an  impracticable  and  disgraceful 
measure,  and  that  sentiment  was 
soon  confirmed  by  a  circumstance 
which  must  settle  all  opinions  upon 
that  subject  for  ever.  On  the  very 
same  day,  when  Mr.  Fox  made  his 
motion,  to  address  his  Majesty  to 
send  a  minister  to  France,  to  treat 
with  the  executive  government  there, 
the  convention  published  a  decree, 
in  which  it  takes  upon  itself  to  le- 
gislate for  the  human  race,  and  in 
which,  according  to.  the  eleventh 
article,  the  French  nation  declare, 
'*  That  it  will  treat  as  enemies  thepeO' 
pie  who, refusing  or  renouncing  liberty 
and  equality,  are  desirous  of  preserving 
their  prince  and  privileged  casts,  or  of 
entering  into  an  accommodation  with 
them.  The  nation  promises  and  en- 
gages not  to  lay  down  its  arms  un- 
till  the  sovereignty  and  liberty  of 
the  people,  on  whose  territones  the 
French  armies  shall  have  entered, 
shall  be  established  -,  and  not  to 
consent  to  any  arrangement  or 
treaty  with  the  princes,  and  pri- 
yile|;ed  persons,  so  dis]:>ossessed, 
with  whom  the  republic  is  at  war/* 
We  shall  in  vain,  says  a  sagacious 
commentator  on  his  decree,  search 
the  annals  of  the  world,  for  an 
edict  of  such  rapacious,  ruinous, 
and  insulting  despotism. 
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C  H  A  P.    II. 

General  Remarks,  Debate  on  the  Alien  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mar* 
qua  of  Lansdoume's  Motion  to  send  a  Minister  to  France.  Mr.  Pitt's  Mb* 
t%6n  to  address  his  Majesty  to  communicate  the  Orders  received  hu  Lord 
Gotber  when  he  (Quitted  Paris.  Those  Orders  brought  up  by  Mr.  Dundas. 
Parliamentary  Conversation  thereon.  Debates  on  the  Alien  Bill  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  Assignment  Bill*  BUI  for  prohibiting  Naval  Stores, 
Arms,  isc.  The  Corn  Indemnity  Bill.  Messages  from  his  Majesty  relative  to 
the  Correspondence  betvbeen  Lord  Grenvilie.and  Mr,  Chauvelin,  The  same 
taken  into  Consideration  by  both  Houies  of  Parliament,  Addresses  to  his 
Majesty  thereon.  A  Message  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Commons,  announc* 
ing  a  public  Declaration  of  War  by  the  French  against  his  Majesty  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  same  taken  into  Consideration  and  ari  Address, 
His  Majesty*s  Answer,  The  same  Message  to  the  Lords  and  an  Address, 
Mr.  Fox  moves  Resolutions  against  the  War.  Rbsolations  moved  by  Mr. 
Grey  on  the  same  Subject.  Petition  from  the  Town  of  Nottingham  pray* 
ing  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  Mr,  T.  Grenville  nioves  Resolutions  relative 
to  contested  Elections.  Motion  of  M.  A,  Taylor  against  the  Erection  of 
Barracks.  Mr.  Dundus  offers  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Statement  ofthi 
Situation  of  Affairs  in  India,  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  om 
the  Slave  Trade,  Mr,  Sheridan's  Motion,  relative  to  the  Existence  of 
Seditious  Practices  in  this  Country.     Genial  Observations. 


AS  the  number  of  foreigners 
and  aliens  which  were  at  this 
tiofrt  in  Great-Britain  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  as  many  of  them  had 
etmducted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of 
their  ^vil  intentions  towards  this 
nation:  y  it  wits  thought  a  necessaiy 
measure,  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
to  apply  to  parliament,  to  provide 
for  the  public  tranquillity,  by  sub- 
jecting the  resort  and  residence  of 
aliens  to  certain  regulations.  Ac'* 
cordingly,  lord  Grenville,  on  the 
19th  of  De<>ember,  brought  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords  for  that 
purpose. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged 
that  this  bill  was  an  extraordinary 
measure ;  but  was  not  the  country 
in  a  situation  to  render  extraordi- 


nary measures  necessary  ?  and  cases 
might  be  found  in  history,  which, 
thougli  not  exactly  the  same,  bear 
some  affinity  to  it.  The  per-iod 
which  ap])ears  to  have  produced 
circumstances  the  most  similar  to 
the  present  was  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  At  that  time  the  great 
and  overgrown  power  of  Philip  II, 
agitated  and  alarmed  every  sur«* 
rounding  nation.  Actuated  not 
only  by  ambition,  but  by  a  religi- 
ous fanaticism  intent  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  its  own  doctrines,  its 
most  powerful  efforts  were  exerted 
against  this  island.  Money  and 
seditious  writings,  as  well  as  forces'* 
and  secret  emissaries,  were  employ- 
ed to  excite  plots  in  England,  ini- 
surrections  in  Ireland,  and  attacks 
from  Scotland  against  th^  queen ; 
[D  ?]  but 
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but  they  were  all  frustrated  by  the 
wise  regulations  of  that  princess 
and  her  councils. 

When  the  second  reading  of  the 
Alien  bill  was  moved  by  lord  Gren- 
ville  on  the  2 1st  of  December^  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  expressed  a 
wish  that  government  would  enter 
into  an  immediate  negotiation 
with  France^  for  two  important 
objects.  Ist.  To  propose  to  the 
ruling  powers  in  that  countr]r  to 
receive  back  the  people  whom  they 
had  thought  proper  to  banish,  or 
to  contribute  to  the  means  of  their 
suppoit  in  exile.  The  other  was 
an  object  which  interested  every 
man  of  virtue^  justice,*  and  huma- 
nity. He  alluded,  he  said,  to  the 
fkte  of  the  unfortunate  king,  whom 
it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  noble 
lord  in  that  house,  and  of  every 
man  in  the  nation,  to  save  from 
the  horrid  fate  which  appeared  to 
menace  him.  He  accordingly 
moved  two  resolutions,  recom- 
mending the  house  to  address  his 
miyesty,  entreating  his  royal  inter- 
ference, by  way  of  negotiation, 
with  the  executive  power  of 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  to 
receive  back,  or  make  some  provi- 
sion for,  the  Fi'ench  emigrants  in 
Great-Britain. 

Lord  Grenville  opposed  the  first 
of  them  with  great  spirit  and 
energy.  He  reprobated  the  pro- 
posed resolution  for  describing  the 
unfortunate  monarch  under  the 
simple  appellation  of  Louis  XVI. 
which  was  no  more  than  was  done 
by  those  who  were  heaping  every 
indignity  upon  him,  in  order  to 
manifest  their  abhon*ence  of  the 
kingly  office,  which  they  had 
sworn  to  maintain  to  him  and  his 
posterity.     He  was  also  at  a  loss. 


from  the  strange  and  fluctuating 
aflfairs  of  France  for  some  time 
past,  to  whom  an  ambassador  must 
address  himself.  His  lordship  said, 
that  he  had  another  very  substan- 
tial objection  to  the  resolution, 
which  was,  that  it  contained  the 
words,  "  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  an  independent  na- 
tion,** which  implied  at  least  a  re- 
cognition of  the  government  at 
present  subsisting  in  that  unhappy 
country.  Besides,  the  opinion  of 
this  country  concerning  the  devot- 
ed monarch  was  already  known  in 
France,  and  precluded  all  necessity 
of  sending  any  minister  or  remon- 
strance   thither. The  duke  of 

Norfolk  admitted  that  there  was 
ground  for  the  objections  made  by 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  5  but 
thought  that  they  might  be  so  alter- 
ed as  to  be, deemed  unobjectionable. 
At  the  same  time  \\e  thought  that 
a  direct  communication  with  per- 
sons in  power  at  Paris  might  be 
productive  of  the  most  happy  con- 
sequences. He  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  wish  that  the  first  motion 
might  be  withdrawn,  as  tending 
perhaps  to  hasten  the  catastrophe 
it  was  designed  to  avert.  With 
this  proposition  the  noble  marquis 
complied.  The  second  resolution, 
relative  to  the  French  emigrants, 
was  opposed  by  lord  Loughbo- 
rough, on  the  principle  of  its  being 
impracticable ;  and  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  interfering  with  the 
internal  government  of  France.  It 
was  accordingly  negatived. 

The  alien  bill,  in  its  progress 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
supported  by  the  dukes  of  Rich- 
mond, Leeds,  and  Portland,  and 
the  lords  Carlisle,  Spencer,  Stor- 
mont,  Hawkesbury,  Loughbo- 
rough, and  Grenville.  It  was  op- 
posed 
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posed  by  the    duke  of    Norfolk,  "  His  Majesty  has    been    very 

the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,   lord  deeply  afflicted   in    receiving   the 

Guildford,   and  lord   Lauderdale  ;  information  of  the  extent  and  the 

and  finally  passed  without  a  divi-  deplorable    consequences    of    the 

sion. — As  the  subject  of  this  bill  troubles  which  have  happened  in 

was  debated  in  a  more  comprehen-  Paris,  as  well  on   account  of  his 

sive  manner  in  the  House*  of  Com-  personal  attachment  to  their  most 

mons,  than  in   the  Upper  House,  Christian  Msyesties,  and  the  inte- 

the  abstract  of  the  debates  on  it  rest  that  he  has  always  taken  in 

which  we  shall  think  it  necessary  their  welfare,  as  for  the  earnest  de- 

to  give,  will  be  taken  from  those  sire  he  has  for  the  tranquillity,  and 

of  the  former.  prosperity  of  a  kingdom,  with  which 

While  the  House  of  Lords  were  he  is  on  terms  of  h*iendship. 
engaged  in  considering  this  im-  ''  As  it  also  appears,  that  in  the 
portant  bill,  the  House  of  Com-  present  state  of  affairs,  the  exercise 
mons,  among  other  business  of  of  the  executive  power  has  been 
moment,  had  been  employed,  with  withdrawn  from  his  most  Christian 
that  magnanimous  and  humane  Majesty,  the  credentials  which  have 
spirit  which  is  such  a  distinguished  hitherto  been  made  use  of  by  your 
feature  of  the  British  character,  in  excellency  can  no  longer  be  valid, 
contemplating  the  horrid  and  mer-  His  Majesty  is  therefore  ol  opi- 
cileas  catastrophe,  with  which  the  nion,  that  you  ought  not  to  remain 
kii%  and  royal  family  of  France  any  longer  in  Paris,  as  well  on  this 
were  threatened,  in  order,  if  pos-  account,  as  because  this  step  ap- 
sible  to  avert  it.  —  Mr.  Sheridan  pears  to  him  the  most  conformable 
first  suggested  such  an  interposi-  to  the  principles  of  neutrality  which 
tion,  but  without  offering  any  spe-  he  has  hitherto  observed.  His  Ma« 
cific  proposition :  Mr.  Fox  sup-  jesty's  pleasure  therefore  is,  that 
ported  his  hiend's  suggestionj  and  you  should  quit  that  city,  and  return 
the  conversation  which  the  union  to  England,  as  soon  as  you  shall 
of  such  eloquence  rendered  truly  have  been  able  to  procure  the  ne« 
afiecting,  ended  in  a  motion  from  cessaiy  passports  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  address  his  majesty  to  "  In  all  the  conversations  that 
communicate  the  orders  lord  Gower  you  may  have  occasion  to  hold  be* 
received  when  he  quitted  Paris,  fore  your  departure,  you  will  take 
after  the  deposition  of  their  most  care  to  express  yourself  in  a  man- 
Christian  majesties.  ner  conformable  to  the  sentiments 

On  the  following  day  the  com-  herein  communicated  to  you ;  and 

munication  from  his  majesty  was  you  will  take  especial  care  iK)t  to 

brought  up  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  neglect  any  opportunity  of  deelar- 

consisted  of  the  copy  of  instruc-  ing,  that  at  the  same  time  his  Ma- 

tions  sent  to  lord  Gower,  dated  Au-  jesty  means  to  observe  the  princi- 

gust  \7»  1792.  pies  of  neutrality  in  every  thing 

"  My  Lord,  which  regards  the  arrangement  of 

'*  In  loi*d  Grenville*s  absence  I  the  internal  government  of  France, 
have  received  and  laid  before  the  be  does  not  conceive  that  he  de- 
king  your  last  dispatches.  parts  from  thdbe  principles  in  ma« 

nife6ting> 
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nifesting,  "by  every  possible  means 
in  his  power>  his  solicitude  for  the 
personal  safety  of  their  most  Chris- 
tian Majesties^  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily. He  most  earnestly  hopes 
that  his  wishes  in  that  respect  will 
not  be  deceived  3  that  the  royal 
family  will  be  preserved  from  every 
act  of  violence :  the  commission  of 
which  would  not  fail  to  excite 
sentiments  of  universal  indignation 
throughout  all  Europe. 
"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
"  Henry  Dundas." 

Mr.  Pitt  suggested  to  the  House, 
whether  a  vote  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  framed  in  those  indig- 
nant terms  which  became  them 
might  not,  in  the  present  furious 
temper  of  the  French  people,  serve 
to  disgtuse  the  atrocity  of  their  con- 
duct, and  hurry  them  on  to  the 
commission  of  that^  very  crime, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  that  House 
to  avert.  He  should,  therefore,  do 
no  more  than  propose,  that  the 
paper  which  had  been  graciously 
communicated  to  them  might  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  concur- 
rence with  the  minister's  proposi« 
tion.  It  was  better,  he  said,  that 
we  should  proceed  no  further,  than 
we  should  engage  ourselves  too 
deeply.  He  thought  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  king  of  France  to 
be  highly  unjust,  and  not  only  re- 
pugnant to  aH  the  common  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  but  also  con- 
trary to  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  kw :  for  he  regarded  it 
as  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  an 
essential  part  of  all  human  policy 
never  to  be  departed  from  under 
any  circumstances  or  pretence 
whatever  in  any  c(^try,  "  That 

the  criminal  Is^w  sHaH'  be  rigidly 
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construed  according  to  its  letter^ 
'-'  that  subsequent  laws  shall  be 
adapted  to  crimes,  but  that  aU 
persons  shall  be  tried  according 
to  the  laws  in  being,  at  the  tine 
of  committing  the  acts  charged 
'^  as  criminal.**  If  there  was  a 
point  on  which  his  opinion  was 
more  clear  than  on  any  other.  It 
was  upon  the  abstract,  rule  of  jus- 
tice with  respect  to  the  trial  of 
persons  for  ofiences  against  law, 
and  he  was  sure  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  up  that  rule  without  con- 
demning, from  the  b^inning  to 
the  end,  the  proceedings  against 
the  unfortunate  king  of  France. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the 
Alien  bill  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
rose  to  state  the  objects  of  it.  He 
observed,  that  so  very  great  and 
extraordinaiy  an  influx  of  fbreini- 
ers  into  this  coimtry  must,  at  Ply 
time,  have  called  for  the  attention 
of  government,  and  rendered  some 
measures  on  their  pail  necessary. 
That  attention  was  still  more  re- 
quisite, and  the  neeessity  of  ad(^>t- 
ing  some  particular  measures  waSi 
still  more  urgent,  when  it  was 
considered  that  this  influx  of  fo- 
reigners had  come  from  a,  country 
which  had  lately  been  the  scene 
of  very  extraordinary  transactions  ; 
where  their  constitution  had  been 
overthrown^  the  most  convulsive 
proceedings  taken  place,  and  ac- 
tions of  the  most  dreadful  ^aomiity 
been  perpetrated.  }n  these  trans- 
actions a  very  great  number  of  the 
people,  either  from  compulsion  or- 
inclination,  had  taken  an  active 
part.  It  was  likewise  to  bo  con- 
sidered, that  the  revolution  which 
had  been  brought  about  was  not 
confined  to  the  country  hself  where 
it  had  first  originated  ;  thert  it  af- 
fected 
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fected  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
was  connected  with  principles 
Which  were  directed  against  every 
government,  and  consequently 
against  the  government  of  this 
country.  It  became  then  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  attention,  if  the  fo- 
reigners who  had  come  into  this 
country  were  influenced  by  those 
principles  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  conceal  from  the  House,  that 
many  of  those  who  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  were  liable  to 
suspicion ;  ifiany  indeed  had  fled 
from  persecution,  and  had  come 
hither  for  refuge  from  those  scenes 
of  calamity  and  violence  whicl^ 
they  were  compelled  to  witness  in 
their  own  country;  but  there 
were  likewise  many  of  a  difler«nt 
description;  many  who  had  been 
engaged  in  those  very  transactions 
of  cruelty  and  outrage  which^  he 
was  confldent,  none  would  set 
their  iace  to  defend.  And  this 
was  not  all:  it  became  matter  of 
still  more  serious  consideration, 
since  there  had  been  found  men 
in  this  country  so  infatuated  as  to 
have  adopted  those  very  principles 
which,  in  the  country  where  they 
originated^  had  overthrown  the 
constitution,  and  which  were  ini- 
mical to  the  principles  of  every 
government.  There  existed'  like- 
vnse  those,  in  the  acting  govern- 
ment of  that  neighbouring  coun- 
try, who  encouraged  the  addresses 
of  the  discontented  and  disaffected 
in  this  against  our  constitution, 
and  who  published  decrees  tend- 
ing to  fevour  their  views,  and  flat- 
ter them  veith  hopes  of  support. 
When  he  had  stated  those  cir- 
cumstanced, he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  thought  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for  some 
degree  of  caution  in  the  present 


monient.  If  it  was  allowed  that 
there  was  ground  for  some  mea- 
sures to  be  taken,  it  would  then 
only  remain  to  be  determined  how 
far  the  measures  brought  forward 
by  ministers,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, were  too  strong  or  too  ex- 
cessive. 

He  then  brieflv  stated  the  seve- 
ral  active  clauses  of  the  bill.     It 
was  intended,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  make  all  foreigners,  arriving  in 
the  kingdom,  give  an  account  of 
themselves ;  to  make  them  explain 
or  give  up  such  arms  as  they  may 
have  in   their  possession ;  he  did 
not  mean  such  arms  as  were  na- 
tural   for   men   or  gentlemen    to 
wear>  but  such  as  might  naturally 
excite  suspicion   against  the  own- 
ers.    It  was  also  intended,  that,  in 
their  several  removals  through  the 
country,  they  should  use  passports, 
by  which  their  actual  residence,  or 
occasional  movements,    might   be 
notorious.    For  the  same  reason  it 
was    also    intended    to    distribute 
those  who  received  support  into 
certain  districts,  where  also  they 
would  be  more  liable  to  the.  cogni- 
zance of  the  civil  power.     Finally, 
it  was  proposed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  those  foreigners  who 
have  come  within  the  present  year, 
or  who  may  hereafter  come  with- 
out obvious  reasons,  and  thus  be 
rendered  more  liable  to  suspicion. 
He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of 
the  particular  regulations  of  the 
bill,  which  he  concluded  with  stat- 
ing,   that   he  hoped  the   general 
principles    upon     which     it    was 
founded  would,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  as  mo- 
derate and  requisite  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  not  giving  a  power 
to  the  executive  government  greater 
than  the  occasion  justified.    -He 

added. 
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added,  that  as  this  bill  was  ground- 
ed on  suspicion,  and  authorising 
the  executive  government  to  act 
upon  that  principle,  it  would  be 
impossible,  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety, to  lay  open  the  particular 
sources  of  information. 

The  debate  which  ensued  was 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  apolo- 
gies made  by  some  of  those  mem- 
bers, who  now  ceased  to  act  toge- 
ther, and  was  very  remarkable  for 
that  veiy  splendid,  though  desul- 
tory speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  which, 
to  enforce  hb  account  of  the  three 
thousand  daggers  manufactured  at 
Birmingham,  he  threw  down  one 
of  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  bid  them  look  to  it,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  fruits  to  be  obtained  by 
an  alliance  with  France.  At  the 
same  time,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
vehemence,  that  he  would^  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ptower,  keep  French  in- 
fection from  our  country,  their 
principles  from  our  minds,  and  their 
daggers  from  our  hearts. 

On  the  n;iotion  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  support- 
ed by  the  marquis  of  Titch  field, 
the  lords  Mulgrave,  Beauchamp, 
and  Fielding,  the  hon.  T.  Gren- 
viile,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Hard- 
inge,  Mr.  Mitford,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  was  opposed  by  lord  Wycombe, 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Major 
Maitland  and  Mr.  Fox.  As  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
may  be  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  commanding  strength  of  argu- 
ment on  either  side,  we  shall  con- 
fine ouj-selves  on  the  subject  of  this 
debate  to  extracts  from  them. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  whatever  pro- 
gress the  doctrines  of  France  might 
make  in  other  countries,  they  would 
make  but  little  here,  where  rational 
liberty  was  enjoyed  and  understood. 


He  founded  his  hopes  of  this  00 
his  own  opinion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  it,  and  the  event  had  jus- 
tified his  hopes  instead  of  the,  fears 
of  some  other  persons.  If  real 
danger  had  existed,  if  those  from 
whom  it  was  apprehended  had  been 
proceeding  to  action,,  if  they  had 
been  rising  in  arms,  if  they  had 
been  going  to  take  possession  of  the 
tower,  then  indeed  calling  out  the 
militia  would  have  been  a  wise  and 
a  necessary  measure.*  But  if  no 
such  act  was  impending,  to  what 
purpose  was  a  military  force  pre- 
pared ?  To  repel  opinion  ?  Opi- 
nions were  never  yet  driven  out  of 
a  country  by  pikes,  and  swords,  and 
guns.  Against  them  the  militia 
was  no  defence.  How  then  were 
they  to  be  met  if  they  existed  ?  By 
contempt,  if  they  were  absurd ;  by 
argument,  if  specious  j  by  prosecu- 
tions, if  they  were  seditious ;  al- 
though that  certainly  was  not  a 
mode  which  he  would  recommend, 
but  it  was  a  mode  which  ministers 
had  before  resorted  to,  and  which 
they  had  still  in  their  power.  If, 
then,  no  act,  founded  on  these  opi* 
nions,  was  believed  to  be  committed 
or  intended^  they  who  voted  against 
the  address  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  were  right,  for  no  good 
ground  had  been  laid  for  the  mea- 
sures which  they  were  called  upon 
to  approve.  Could  not  ministers 
have  prosecuted  Paine  without  an 
army  ?  Was  any  apprehension 
stated  that  t]|e  trial  would  not  be 
suffered  to  go  in  the  usual  course  ? 
He  had  been  asked  by  a  learned 
gentleman  whether  or  not  a  book 
with  an  evil  tendency  was  to  be 
declared  innocent,  because  not  cou- 
pled with  any  act,  and  without 
proof  of  extrinsic  circumstances  ? 

His 
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His  answer  was^  certainly  not,  but 
the  evil  tendency  must  be  proved. 
Sometimes  the  evil  tendency  might 
be  evident  from  the  book  itself; 
sometimes  it  might  not,  without 
being  coupled  with  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances; and  where  this  was 
the  case,  the  extrinsic  circumstances 
must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury  before  they  were  war- 
ranted in  pronouncing  guilty.  The 
alarm  then  oh  the  propagation  of 
opinions  could  not  justify  the  re- 
inedy  which  ministers  had  adopt- 
ed, especially  when  it  was  coupled 
with  a  false  assertion  of  insurrec- 
tions 5  and  therefore,  if  it  did  not 
create,  it  certainly  augmented  the 
alarm. 

Another  ground  of  alarm  was  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms.  They 
who  represented  him  as  indifferent 
to  that  progress,  did  him  great  in- 
justice. He  was  by  no  means  so. 
He  thought  the  same  national  spirit 
that  under  Louis  XIV.  had  threat- 
ened the  liberties  of  all  £urope, 
might  influence,  and  actually  had 
influenced,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  at  present ;  and  he  might 
perhaps  think  that  this  national 
spirit  was  more  likely  to  collect  and 
act  now  than  at  the  time  to  which 
he  alluded. 

He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  if  not 
guaranteed  to  the  Dutch,  by  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  was 
virtually  guaranteed  to  them  by 
that  treaty;  and,  if  they  insisted 
upon  it,  would  be  a  good  casus 
foederis  for  going  to  war.  Nor  did 
he  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  how- 
ever he  might  disapprove  any  treaty 
at  the  time  it  was  negotiating, 
when  it  was  to  be  as  religiously  ad- 
hered to  by  those  who  disapproved 
of  it  as  by  those  who  made  it.   Hav- 


ing discriminated  the  internal  and 
external  danger,  he  would  ask  how 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed were  the  proper  remedy?  If 
considered  distinctlv,  either  the 
measure  or  the  mode  did  not  apply .^ 
If  connected,  the  remedy  for  the 
one  was  no  remedy  for  the  other. 
If  France  threatened  to  invade  Hol- 
land, or  refused  an  explanation  of 
the  ofifensive  decree,  calling  out  the 
militia  would  be  right;  but  for 
crushing  objectionable  opinions  or 
doctrines,  assuredly  not.  He  knew 
not  how  to  fight  an  opinion,  nor 
did  history  furnish  him  with  in- 
struction. The  opinions  of  Luther 
and  of  Calvin  had  been  combated 
by  arms;  there  was  no  want  of 
war,  no  want  of  blood,  no  want  of 
confederacies  of  princes,  to  extir- 
pate them.  Wei'e  they  extirpated  > 
No ;  they  had  spread  and  floarished 
by  bloodshed  and  persecution. 

Melancholy,  however,  as  the 
prospect  was,  Mr.  Fox  declared, 
that  he  saw  more  danger  from 
pushing  the  present  alarm  too  far, 
making  the  people  see*  the  picture 
all  on  one  side,  the  danger  of  an- 
archy only,  while  they  were  inatten- 
tive to  the  abuses  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  executive  power  on 
the  other.  If  the  bill  was  intended 
to  guard  us  against  internal  danger, 
while  we  were  at  war  with  France, 
we  knew  that  in  1715  and  1745, 
the  French  had  not  been  sparing  of 
attempts  to  sow  dissentions  and  ex- 
cite rebellion  in  the  countiy;  and 
vet  we  had,  bv  the  commercial 
treaty,  provided  for  the  protection 
of  Aliens  of  both  countries,  even 
after  an  actual  declaration  of  war. 
Did  it  guard  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  opinions  ?  No.  We  had 
not  yet  oome  to  the  measure  of 
prohibiting  all  French  books  and 
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papers^  which  Spain  had  adopted. 
But  these  opinions  were  propa- 
gated by  conversation.  What  then, 
did  a  Frenchman  when  he  landed^ 
find  an  audience  to  understand  the 
terms  of  his  philosophy^  and  imme- 
diately open  a  sort  of  Tusculan  dis- 
putation ?  In  short,  if  they  were 
propagated  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
English  agents,  and  these,  if  any 
such  there  were,  would  remain  in 
the  kingdom,  if  every  foreigner  was 
sent  out  of  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  bill  was  a 
Qomplete  delusion,  for  it  stated  the 
extraordinary  resort  of  aliens  to  this 
country  as  the  pretence  of  the  bill, 
while  every  body  knew  that  extra- 
ordinary resort  to  be  occasioned  by 
circumstances  that  had  no  connec- 
tion with  it.  With  respect  to  the 
emigrants,  among  whom  it  was 
meant  to  make  a  distinction  by  the 
bill,  he  would  protect  those  who 
Ittd  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France^  not  because  he 
approved  of  their  principles,  but 
because  he  respected  their  mis^r- 
tunes.  With  regard  to  those  who 
suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the 
new  constitution,  he  had  heard  it 
said  by  a  person  of  high  rank,  that 
if  La  Fayette  were  here,  he  ought 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Was 
this  to  be  endured  ?  Was  it  fit  to 
vest  any  ministers  with  such  a 
power^  merely  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  not  abuse  it  ?  The 
third  description,  those  who  had 
fled  for  fear  of  punishment,  for 
being  concerned  in  the  detestable 
massacre  of  the  2d  of  September, 
all  men  would  wish  to  see  remov- 
ed; but  this  was  a  sufficient  ground 
fbr  a  particular  law.  The  horrors 
oS  that  day  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned 30.  the  act  of  the  French  go- 


vernment, or  the  French  people^ 
for  both  disclaimed  it :  but  to  dis- 
claim was  not  enough.  That  the 
crime  was  not  prevented  or  fol- 
lowed up  by  striking  examples  of 
punishment,  would  be  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  Paris  and  to  France: 
but  were  we  to  go  to  war  on  ac- 
count of  these  inhuman  murders? 
No  war  could  be  rational  that  had 
not  some  object,  which  being  ob- 
tained, made  way  for  peace. 

The  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
send  foreigners  out  of  the  king- 
dom, said  to  be  left  untouched  by 
the  bill,  ought  not  to  remain  in 
doubt.  The  single  instance  pro- 
duced from  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  countertialanced  by 
another  in  the  same  reign,  when 
the  king  did  the  same  thing  by  the 
authority  of  parliament  which  he 
had  done  before  by  his  own  power. 
He  believed  that  the  prerogative 
did  not  exist,  and  if  it  did,  that  it 
was  too  dangerous  to  be  suffered  to 
remain.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it 
was  a  prerogative  for  the  good  of 
the  people :  if,  indeed,  the  word 
people  was  not  expunged  from  our 
political  dictionary  :  the  good  of 
the  people  being  the  only  founda^ 
tion  that  he  knew  for  any  prero- 
gative, it  was  fit  that  it  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  understood, 
either  by  an  enacting  or  a  declara- 
tory law. 

Mr.  Pitt  considered  the  present 
bill  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  no 
less  fair  when  there  occurred  an 
occasion  that  called  for  it,  than  an 
augmentati(m  of  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary force  of  the  country:  it  was 
founded  in  facts  of  notoriety,  and 
the  most  evident  deductions  of  rea- 
soning, if  he  was  called  upon  to 
state  the  particular  grounds  upon 
which  the  bill    was  founded,  the 
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oBfy  difficulty  which  he  should 
find  was,  that  these  grounds  were 
in  themselves  far  greater  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  measure.  If  he 
should  only  state,  that  by  some  ex- 
traoFdinary  occurrence,  some  un- 
foreseen and  inevitable  calamity  of 
nature,  great  numbers  of  foreign- 
ers had  come  into  this  country 
without  the  means  of  subsistence, 
without  being  brought  for  any  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  or  without  any 
possibility  of  discrimination,  even 
this  he  should  consider  as  affording 
a  sufficient  object  of  jealousy  and 
attention:  but  when  it  appeared 
that  these  came  fi'om  a  country 
whose  principles  were  inimical  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  every  other 
government ;  and  though  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  had  fled  here  in 
order  to  find  a  refuge  fVom  the 
sword  of  persecution,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that 
among  these  had  mingled  emissa- 
ries for  prey,  regard  for  our  own 
interests,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  enforced  the  necessity  of 
peculiar  vigilance. 

In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  find,  that,  in  the  coun- 
cils of  that  country,  from  which 
these  persons  had  come,  there  had 
been  adopted  a  system  of  propagat- 
ing* by  every  means  of  art  and 
fbrce,  principles  inimical  to  the  go- 
vernment of  every  country,  and  that 
they  were  now  actually  carrying  on 
a  war  agaitist  the  established  go- 
vernments of  other  countries,  un- 
der the  specious  pretext  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  freedom. 
When  li^  had  stated  these  circum- 
stances, would  it  be  said  that  the 
ipresent  bill  had  been  brought  for- 
ward without  any  evidence,  or 
ground  of  danger.  But.  he  now 
came  talhe  climax  of  aH.    fn  thb 


country  itself  there  had  been  found 
persons  who  professed  the  same 
principles  with  those  maintained  in 
the  councils  of  that  neighbouring 
state,  and  held  out  the  model  of 
their  government  as  an  object  of 
applause  and  imitation  ;  nay,  who 
had  industriously  propagated,  and 
publicly  avowed,  that  they  acted 
with  them  in  concert :  they  had 
held  a  coirespondence  with  the  af- 
filiated sodeties  of  jacobins  5  they 
had  presented  addresses  to  the  con- 
vention, and  had  there  been  receiv- 
ed, encouraged,  and  cherished,  and 
had,  in  return,  met  with  offers  of 
fraternity  and  succour.  Was  there 
then  not  reason  to  suppose,  that 
persons  might  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  with  a  view  of  carrying 
on  that  concert  ?  Was  not  this  ob- 
vious to  the  understanding  and  feel- 
ings of  every  honourable  gentFemaa 
pi*esent  ?  He  should  state  nothing 
from  his  own  personal  information, 
as  he  considered  that  there  was, 
in  the  present  instance,  sufficient 
ground  of  action  and  decision  with- 
out such  information:  he  should 
only,  in  general,  say,  that^  as  far  as 
he  had  opportunity  of  knowing,  he 
had  reason  to  be  confirmed  in  every 
suspicion,  which  arose  from  that 
situation  of  afiairs  which  he  had  now 
described. 

Mr.  Piit  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, should  separate  domestic 
from  external  danger.  He  should 
have  considered  the  domestic  alarm 
as  sufficient  ground  for  the  present 
bill  J  much  more  when  the  consider- 
ation of  external  danger  was  add- 
ed to  it ;  yet,-  after  all  that,  has 
been  stated,  there  are  some  who 
pretend  to  tell  us,  that  they  fear  no 
interna)  alarm,  that  they  see  no 
cause  of  danger.     Notwithstanding 
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the  general  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  that  House,  they  have 
the  hardihood  to  treat  the  whole  as 
the  effect  of  ministerial  artifice. 
Had  ministerial  artifice  made  those 
who  had  hitherto  acted  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  opposition,  now  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  this  danger  ?  Had  it 
made  all  the  members  of  that  House, 
except  ten  or  fifteen,  agree  in  the 
same  sentiment  ?  Had  ministerial 
artifice  excited  but  one  opinion  in 
the  country  with  respect  to  this 
danger  ?  But  it  was  said,  that  the 
alarm  had  been  produced  by  the 
measures  of  calling  out  the  militia, 
and  assembling  parliament.  .  He 
would  ask  whether  the  week  before 
these  measures  had  been  adopted, 
the  appearance  of  alarm  had  been 
greater  or  less  than  the  week  before, 
or  at  the  present  moment.  He  had 
expected  that  his  exertions,  on  the 
present  occasion,  would  be  second- 
ed by  the  eflForts  of  the  friends  of 
order ;  but  he  could  hardly  expect 
that  the  effect  could  be  so  great,  as 
that  the  alarm,  which  had  lately 
prevailed  in  some  places,  to  a  de- 
gree of  despondency,  should  be  so 
completely  annihilated,  that  even 
the  existence  of  the  danger  should, 
in  a  short  time  after,  be  called  in 
question.  -At  the  same  time  he 
hoped,  that  the  eflFect  produced 
would  not  be  a  sense  of  security, 
which  must  be  fatal.  While  vigi- 
lance was  maintained,  he  should 
consider  the  country  to  be  in  a  state 
of  safety.  The  Alien  bill  was  now 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

While  this  bill  was  in  its  pro- 
gress through  both  Houses  of  IJar- 
liament,  another  measure,  which 
may  be,  in  some  measure,  consider- 
ed as  connected  with  it,  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Attorney  General,  who  moved, 


December  26,  for  leave  to  brings 
in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  circulatioa 
of  assignats,  bonds,  promissory 
notes,  &c.  issued  under  the  autho- 
rity of  France  j  which,  after  some 
trifling  opposition  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor^  was  passed  into  a  law. 
About  the  same  time,  another  bill 
was  passed,  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  restrain  the  exportation  of  naval 
stores,  particularly  salt-petre,  arms^ 
and  ammunition. 

An  order  of  council  having  been 
issued  for  preventing  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  to  Prance,  an  act  of  in- 
demnity, as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, passed  the  Commons  on  the 
26th  of  December,  and  afterwards 
received  the  royal  assent. 

We  cannot  be  altogether  inatten- 
tive to  the  official  junction  which 
Lord  Loughborough  now  formed 
with  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1793,  this  nobleman  was 
called  by  his  Majesty  to  succeed 
Lord  Thurlow  on  the  Chancery 
bench. 

The  momentous  business  which 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  par- 
liament, was  a  message  from  his 
Majesty,  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas,  the  28th  of  January, 
1793. 

'*  GEORGE  R. 

'*  His  Majesty  has  given  direc- 
tions for  laying  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  copies  of  several  papers^ 
which  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Chauvelin,  late  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  most  Christian 
King,  by  his  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  of  the 
answers  returned  thereto ;  and  like- 
wise copy  of  an  order  made  by  his 
Majesty  in  council,  and  transmitted 
by  his  Majesty's  commands  to  the 
said  Mr.  Chauvelin^  in  consequence 
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of  the  accounts  of  the  atrocious  act 
recently  perpetrated  at  Paris. 

"  I  n  the  present  situation  of  affairs^ 
his  Majesty  thinks  it  indispensibly 
necessary  to  make  a  further  aug- 
mentation of  his  forces  by  sea  and 
land  5  and  relies  on  the  known  af- 
fection and  zeal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enable  his  Msyesty  to 
take  the  most  effectual  measures^  in 
the  present  important  conjecture, 
for  maintaining  the  security  and 
rights  of  his  own  dominions ;  for 
supporting  his  allies ;  and  for  op- 
posing views  of  aggrandizement  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  France, 
which  would  be  at  all  times  danger- 
ous to  the  general  interests  of  £u- 
rope>  but  are  particularly  so,  when 
connected  with  the  propagation  of 
principles  which  lead  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and 
are  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace 
and  order  of  all  civil  society. 

The  House  agreed  to  take  the 
above  message  into  consideration  on 
the  first  of  February.  That  busi- 
ness, however,  was  deferred  to  the 
following  day,  when  Mr.  Pitt  com- 
menced this  important  debate.  He 
said,  amidst  the  many  important 
objects  arising  fi*om  the  message  of 
hb  Majesty,  which  now  came  to  be 
considered,  there  was  one  which 
particularly  called  for  their  atten- 
tion. That  attention,  indeed,  could 
not  fail  to  be  sepamtely  directed  to 
that  calamitous  event  (the  murder 
of  the  French  King)  that  act  of 
outrage  to  every  principle  of  reli- 
gion, justice,  and  humanity;  an 
act  which,  in  this  country,  and  the 
whole  of  Europe,  had  excited  but 
one  general  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence,  and  could  not 
foil  to  excite  the  same  sentiments  in 
every  civUized  nation.  He  should, 
indeed^  better  consult  his  own  feel- 


ings, and  those  of  the  House,  could 
he  draw  a  veil  over  this  melancholy 
event.  It  was,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, so  full  of  gi'ief  and  horror, 
that  it  must  be  a  wish,  in  which  all 
united,  to  tear  it,  if  possible,  from 
their  memories,  to  expunge  it  from 
the  page  of  history,  and  remove  it 
for  ever  from  the  observation  and 
comments  of  mankind. 

Excidat  ille  dies  avo,  neu  positera  credaot 
Secula  !  no8    certe   taceamus,  et  obruta 

multa 
Nocte  iegi  nostrs  patiamurcrimina  gentis. 

Such,  he  continued,  were  the 
words  applied  by  an  author  of  their 
own,  to  an  occasion  (the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew)  which  had  al* 
ways  been  deemed  the  standing  re- 
proach of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  which 
had  only  been  equalled  by  those 
atrocious  and  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  witnessed 
in  some  late  instances.  But,  what- 
ever might  be  their  feelings  of  in- 
dignation and  abhorrence  with  re- 
spect to  that  dreadful  and  inhuman 
event,  to  which  he  had  set  out  with 
calling  their  attention  ;  that  event 
now  was  past  5  it  was  impossible 
that  the  present  age  should  not  now 
be  contaminated  with  the  guilt  and 
ignominy  of  having  witnessed  it,  or 
that  the  breath  of  tradition  should 
be  prevented  from  handing  it  down 
to  posterity.  They  could  now  only 
enter  their  solemn  protestation 
against  that  event,  as  contrary  to 
every  sentiment  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, as  violating  the  most  sa- 
cred authority  of  laws,  and  the 
strongest  principles  of  natural  feel- 
ing. Hence,  however,  they  might 
derive  an  useful  theme  for  reflec- 
tion— a  lesson  of  salutary  warning. 
For  in  this  dreadful  transaction, 
they  saw  concentrated  the  effect  of 
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those  principles  pushed  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  which  set  out  with 
dissolving  all  the  bonds  of  legisla- 
tion by  which  society  was  held  to- 
gether, which  were  established  in 
opposition  to  every  law^  divine  and 
human,  and  presumptuously  relying 
on  the  authority  of  wild  and  delusive 
theories,  rejected  all  the  advantages 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
former  ages,  and  even  the  sacred 
instructions  of  revelation. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  en- 
lai^e  on  the  ad^'antages  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabiiants  of  this  country, 
where  equal  protection  is  extended 
to  all,  and  where  there  exists  so 
high  a  sum  of  human  felicity.  He 
then  briefly  contrasted  it  with  the 
situation  of  France,  and  entered, 
without  any  preliminary  observa- 
tions, on  the  consideration  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table. 

It  would  appear,  he  said>  from 
the  first  paper,  that  the  system  on 
which  his  majesty  had  uniformly 
acted,  was  founded  on  the  very 
principles^  which  had  afterwards 
dictated  the  necessity  of  making 
preparations.  His  majesty  had  de- 
clined taking  any  part  in  the  inter-* 
nal  government  of  France,  and  had 
made  a  positive  declaration  to  that 
cffisct.  When  he  took  that  wise, 
generous,  and  disinterested  resolu- 
tion he  had  reason  to  expect,  that 
the  French  would,  in  return,  have 
respected  the  rights  of  himself,  and 
his  allies,  and  most  of  all,  that  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  in- 
ternal interference  in  this  country. 
A  papor  on  the  table  contained  on 
their  part  a  positive  contract  to  ab- 
stain from  any  of  those  acts  by 
which  they  had  provoked  the  in- 
dignation of  this  counti-y.     In  this 


paper  they  disclaimed  all  vievrs  of 
aggrandizement  3  they  gave  assur- 
ances of  their  good  conduct  to 
neutral  nations;  they  protested 
against  theii*  entertaining  an  idea 
of  interfering  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  or  mdking  any  aX* 
tempts  to  excite  insurrection,  upoft 
the  express  ground  (stated  in  tke 
paper)  that  such  interference,  akid 
suc(^  attempts,  would  be  a  vic^tioh 
of  the  law  of  nations.  They  had 
themselves,  by  anticipation,  passed 
sentence  upon  their  own  conduet  9 
and  the  event  of  this  evening's  dia-* 
cussion  would  decide,  whether  that 
sentence  would  be  confirmed  by 
those  who  had  actually  been  in- 
jured. During  the  whole  summer, 
while  France  had  been  engaged  in 
the  war  with  Austna  and  Prussia, 
his  majesty  had  in  no  shape  de- 
parted from  the  neutrality  which 
he  had  engaged  to  observe,  n^H*  did 
he,  by  the  smallest  act,  give  any 
reason  to  suspect  his  adherence  to 
that  system. 

But  what,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  conduct  of  the  French  ?— H&d 
they  also  faithfully  observed  their 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  adher- 
ed to  the  assurances  which,  on  the 
ground  of  his  majesty's  neudlality 
they  had  given,  to  reject  all  views 
of  aggrandizement,  not  to  intetfere 
veith  neutral  nations,  and  to  respect 
the  rights  of  his  msyesty  and  his 
allies  ?  What  had  been  their  con- 

■ 

duct  would  very  soon  appear  froia 
the  statement  of  facts.  They  had 
immediately  shewed  how  little  siik» 
cere  they  were  in  their  fir&t  assur- 
ances, by  discovering  inteiitiorfs  to 
pursue  a  system  of  the  most  unli*' 
mited  aggrandizement,  if  they  were 
not  opposed  and  checked  in  their 
career.    The  first  instance  of  their 

succettt 
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success  in  Savoy  had  been  sufficient 
to  unfold  the  plan  of  their  ambi- 
tion. They  had  immediately  adopt* 
ed  the  course  to  annex  it  for  ever 
to  their  own  dominions,  and  had 
di^layed  a  resolution  to  do  the 
same,  wherever  they  should  carry 
their  arms.    That  they  might  not 
leave  any  doubt  of  their  intentions, 
by  a  formal  decree,  they  had  stated 
their  plan  of  overturning  every  go- 
rernment  j  and  substituting  their 
own  i  they  threatened  destruction 
to  all  who  should  aot  be  inclined  to 
adopt  their  system  of  freedom ;  and, 
by  an  horrid  mockery,  offered  fra- 
ternization, where,  if  it    was  re* 
fused,  they  were  determined  to  em* 
ploy  force,  and  to  pj^opagate  their 
principles  where  that  mode  should 
fiiil,  by  the  noouths  of  their  cannon. 
They  ei^tablisbed,  in  their  instruc- 
tioos  to  the  coipmlssioners  whom 
they  appointed  to  enforce  the  de* 
cree,  with  respect  to  the  countries 
entered  by  their  armies,  a  standing 
revolutionary  order :  they  instituted 
a  system  of  organizing  disorganiza- 
tion.   And  what  was  the  reason 
which  they  assigned  for  all  this  ? 
"The  })eriod    of   freedom,"    said 
they,  "  must  soon  come  i  we  must 
then  endeavour,  by  all  means  in 
our  power,  to  accomplish  it  now  ; 
for  should  this  freedom  be  accom- 
plished   by    other   nations,    what 
then  will  become  of  us  ?  Shall  we 
then  be  safe?*' — A  question  they 
might    well  j)ut,  for  well  might 
they  entertain  doubts  of  their  safe* 
ty.-— They  bad  rendered   the  Ne- 
therlands a  province  in  substance 
as  well  as  name,  entirely  depend- 
ent on  France.    That  system,  pur- 
sued by  the  jacobine  societies,  in 
conceit  with  their  correspondents, 
bad  given  a  more  fatal  blow  to  li- 
berty, than  any    which  had  ever 


been  suffered  from  the  boldest  at* 
tempts  of  the  most  aspiring  mo* 
narchs. 

To  shew  in  what  manner  tl>e 
French  had  conducted  themselves 
towards  neutral  .nations,  he  need 
only  refer  to  the  decree  of  the  19th 
of  November,  which  had  already 
been  so  often  mentioned,  ^nd  so 
amply  discussed.  He  should,  from 
a  compilation,  which  contained  a 
collection  of  addresses  transmitted 
by  certain  £nglish  clubs  and  socie- 
ties to  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  which  concentrated  in  one 
point  of  view,  all  the  grounds  of 
offence  which  the  French  had 
given  to  this  country,  read  an  ex* 
tract  from  this  decree.  He  then 
read  tliyt  passage  in  which  the 
Fiench  grant  fraternity  to  all  those 
people  who  should  be  desirous  to 
gain  their  freedom,  and  offer  them 
assistance  for  that  purpose. — Some 
pretended  explanations  of  this  de* 
cree  had  indeed  been  given,  but 
they  contained  an  avowal  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  offence. 

Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  that  the 
Dutch  had  made  no  ^rrnal  requi* 
sit  ion  for  the  support  of  this  coun* 
try,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  right  to  the  exclu* 
sive  navigation  of  that  river.  But 
might  there  not  be  prudential  rea* 
sons  for  not  making  this  requisition 
on  their,  part,  very  diffei'ent  f^ooi 
those  which  should  induce  this 
country  to  withhold  its  support? 
When  the  French  opened  the 
Scheldt,  the  Dutch  entered  their 
solemn  protest  against  that  invasion^ 
of  their  rights,  which  left  them  at 
liberty,  at  any  time,  to  take  it  up 
as  an  act  of  hostility.  If,  from  the 
sudden  progress  of  the  French  arms, 
and  the  circumstance  of  their 
forces  being   at  their   very  door, 

they. 
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they,  either  from  prudence  or  fear, 
did  not  think  proper  to  take  it  up 
as  an  immediate  commencement  of 
hostilities  :  because  they  had  been 
timid,  would  England  think  itself 
entitled  to  leave  its  allies,  already 
involved  in  a  situation  of  imminent 
danger,  to  that  certain  ruin  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  system,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  threatened  also  de- 
truction  to  England,  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  whole  of  mankind? — 
Thus,  in  all  those  three  assurances 
which  they  had  given  of  their  in- 
tention to  reject  any  system  of  ag- 
grandizement, to  abstain  from  in- 
terfering in  the  government  of  any 
neutral  country,  and  to  respect  the 
rights  of  his  majesty  and  ^f  his  al- 
lies, they  had  entirely  failed,  and  in 
every  respect  completely  reversed 
that  line  of  conduct,  which  they 
had  so  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  adopt.  As  to  their  explanations, 
they  contained  nothing  that  either 
afforded  any  compensation  for  the' 
past,  or  was  at  all  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  the  future.  On  the  ^7th 
of  December  M.  Chauvelin,  on  the 
part. of  the  executive  council,  had 
presented  the  note  complaining  of 
the  injurious  construction  of  the 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November. 
On  the  31st  of  December  a  member 
of  that  executive  council  (minister 
of  the  marine)  addressed  a  jetter  to 
all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  sea- 
ports ;  from  which  he  would  how 
read  some  passages : 

"  The  government  of  England  is 
arming,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  en- 
couraged by  this  is  preparing  to  at- 
tack us.  These  two  tyrannical  pow- 
ers, after  persecuting  the  patriots  on 
their  own  territones,think,no  doubt, 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  influence 
the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on 


the  tyrant  Louis.  They  hope  to 
frighten  us  ;  but  no— a  people  who 
has  roude  itself  free — a  people  who 
has  driven  out  of  the  bosom  of 
France,  and  as  far  as  the  distant 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  terrible 
army  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Aus- 
trians — the  people  will  not  sufier 
laws  to  be  dictated  to  them  by  a 
tyrant. 

''  The  king  and  his  parliament 
mean  to  make  war  against  us.  Will 
the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ? 
Already  these  free  men  shew  their 
discontent,  and  the  repugnance 
which  they  have  to  bear  arms 
against  their  brothers  the  French. 
Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  succour, 
— we  will  make  a  descent  in  the. 
island — we  will  lodge  there  fifty 
thousand  caps  of  liberty — we  will 
plant  there  the  sacred  tree,  and  we 
will  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  re- 
publican brethren — the  tyranny  of 
their  government  shall  soon  be  de- 
stroyed." 

Mr.  Pitt  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  declaration,  which 
distinguished  the  English  people 
from  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
and  to  the  nature  of  that  present 
which  was  intended  to  be  made 
them.  While  such  declarations 
were  made^  what  could  be  thought 
of  any  explanations  which  were 
pretended  to  be  given,  or  what  cre- 
dit was  due  to  the  assertions,  that 
they  entertained  no  intentions  hos- 
tile to  the  government  of  this 
country.  It  was  not  probable,  he 
added,  that  a  war  could  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  that  war  was  preferable  to 
a  peace,  which  could  neither  be 
consistent  with  the  internal  tran- 
quillity nor  external  safety  of  the 
country.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  an  humble  address  be  present- 
ed to  his  Majesty  to  the  above  effect. 

Lord 
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Lord  Beauchamp  entered  at 
lengthy  and  with  great  accurac]r> 
into  an  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  in  the  progress  of  their 
late  conquests^  and  stated  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  them  to  our 
own  country  and  to  Europe.  His 
Lordship  seconded  the  motion. 

Eari .  Wycombe  conceived  it  to 
be  his  most  indispensible  duty  to 
use  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
prevent  a  war.    The  country,  he 
insisted,  was  in  no  danger  what- 
ever, being  equally  secured  by  its 
insular  situation,   its  internal  re« 
sources,  and  the  strong  attachmeiit 
of  the  people  to  the  constitution. 
As  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
he  considered  the  opening  of  it  as 
likdy  to  produce  great  advantage 
to  our  commerce  and  manu&etures, 
by  affording  them  a  new  and  more 
ready  channel  of  communication 
with  the  continent  of  Europe.    As 
for  French  principles,  he  had  no 
idea  to  war  against  them :  and  with 
respect  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
in  France,  he  attributed  them  to 
the  infamous    expedition    of   the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  which  might 
be  called  a  fraternity  of  kings  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  despotism 
on  M  Europe.     He  considered  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  as  a 
political  fiction,    a  cover  for  any 
interference    that    caprice    might 
dictate;  and,  consequently,  by  no 
means  a  fit  inducement  to  engage 
in  war.     His  Lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  public  burthens  which 
must  inevitably  attend  upon  war, 
and  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Whitb^ad,  jun.  after  exe- 
crating the  conduct  of  the  National 
Convention  respecting  the  murder 
of    Louis    XVI.    enlarged    upon 

Vol.  xxxv. 


the  manifestos  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  considered  that  an 
equal  degree  of  criminality  might 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  distinct 
powers  who  confined  Mr..  La 
Fayette  in  a  prison,  and  consigned 
Louis  XVL  to  the  scafibld.  He 
did  not  think  that  war  was  justifi- 
ably upon  any  grounds  stated  in 
the  papers  on  the  table ;  nor  would 
he  allow  that  ministers  had  done 
their  utmost  to  avert  the  calamity. 
After  acknowledging  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  19th  of  November  was 
not  defensible,  he  entered  at  large 
upon  the  subject  of  a  balance 
which  he  did  not  think  could  jus- 
tify our  entering  into  a  war.  He 
thought  it  an  hard  necessity  that 
Great  Britain  should  be  forced  to 
go  to  war  tomaintiun  to  the  Dutch 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
decidedly  for  supporting  the  ^th 
of  treaties,  where  the  casus  foederis 
was  clearly  defined.  Mr.  Whitbread 
concluded  with  refusing  his  assent 
to  the  address. 

Mr.  Anstruther  entered  on  the 
various  objects  of  the  message  in 
succession,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently made  s^inst  him,  of  be- 
ing the  origin  of  the  murders  and 
mas>acre8  in  France,  by  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  was  not  their  ene- 
mies whom  the  French  had  mur- 
dered, but  their  brethren.  He 
most  heartily  concurred  in  the 
motion  for  the  address. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  execrating  in  very 
pointed  terms  the  murder  of  Louis 
XVL  said,  that  the  various  to- 
pics which  the  minister  had  intro- 
duced into  the  debate,  were  brought 
forward  to  blind  the  judgment,  by 
rousing  the  passioins,  and  were  none 
[E]  of 
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of  them  the  just  grounds  of  %var. —  that  the  French  were  not  dbpoeed 

They  were  three — the  danger  of  to  insist  upon  that  decree,  and  that 

Holland,  t]ie  decree  of  the  Conven-  thej  were  inclined  to  peace ;  and 

tion  of  the  19th  of  November,  and  then  our  ministers,  with  haughti- 

the  general  danger  of  Europe  from  ness  unexampled,  told  them,  they 

the  progress  of  the  French  arms.  had  insulted  us,  but  refused  to  tell 

•    With  respect  to  Holland,  the  con-  them  the  nature  of  the  satisfection 

duct  of  ministers  afforded  a  fresh  that  we  required-    It  was  said,  we 

proof  of   their    disingenuousness.  must  have  security;   and  he  was 

They  could  not  state  that  the  Dutch  ready  to  admit,  that  neither  a  dis- 

had  called  upon  us  to  fulfil  the  avowal  by  the  executive   coundl 

terms  of  our  alliance.    Th^  were  of  France,  nor  a  tacit  repeal  by  the 

obliged  to  confess,  that  no  such  re-  convention,  on  the  intimation  of  an 

quisition  had  been  made ;  but  add-  unacknowledged  agent,  of  a  decree, 

ed,  that  they  knew  the  iKitch  were  which  they  might  renew  the  4ay 

very  much  disposed   to  make  it  after  they  repealed  it,  would  be  a 

Whatever  might  be  the  words  of  suflScient  security.    But  at  least  we 

the  treaty,  we  were  bound  in  ho-  ought  to  tell  them  what  we  meant 

nour,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  to  by  security,  for  it  was  the  extreme 

protect  the  Dutch,  if  they  odled  ci  arrogance  to  complain  of  insult, 

upon  us  to  do  so ;  but  neither  by  without  deigning  to  expkiin  what 

honour  nor  the  treaty,  till  then.  reparation  we    required:    and  he 

This  he  by  no  means  construed  feared  an  indefinite  term  was  here 

into  giving  up  the  opening  of  the  employed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 

Sche^t  on  their  part ;  but  it  pretty  obtaining,  but  of  precluding  satis- 

clcarly  shewed,  that  they  were  not  faction.     Next  it  was  said,    they 

disposed  to  make  it  the  cause  of  a  must  withdraw  their  troops  from 

war,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  us.  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    before 

But  France  had  broke  faith  with  we  could  be  satisfied.     Were  we 

the  Dutch ;  was  this  a  cause  for  us  then  to  come  to  that  pitch  of  inso- 

to  go  to  war  ?     How  long  was  it  lence,  as  to  say  to  France,  *'  You 

since  we  considered  a  circumstance  have  conquered  part  of  an  enemy's 

tending  to  diminish  the  good  un-  territory,  who  made  war  upon  you, 

derstanding  between   France    and  we  will  not  interfere  to  make  peace, 

Holland,  as  a  misfortune  to  this  but  we  require  you  to  abandon  the 

country  !    The  plain  state  of  the  advantages  you  have  gained,  while 

matter  was,  that  we  were  bound  to  he   is    preparing    to   attack   you 

save  Holland  ftt)m  war,  or  by  war,  anew."      Was  this  the  neutndity 

if  called  upon ;  and  that  to  force  we  intended  to  hold  out  to  France } 

the  Dutch  into  a  war  at  so  much  — **  If  you  are  invaded  and  beaten, 

peril  to  them,  which  they  saw  and  we  will  be  quiet  spectators ;  but  if 

dreaded,  was  not  to  fulfil,  but  to  you  hurt  your  enemy,  if  you  enter 

abuse  the  treaty.  his    territory,  we  declare  against 

The  decree  of  the  19th  of  No-  you.*'    If  the  invasu}n  of  the  Ne- 

member,  he  considered  as  an  insult  ^  therlands  was  what  alarmed  us  so 

and  the  explanation  of  the  execu-  much,  and  that  it  ought  to  alarm 

tive  council  as  no  adequate  satisfac-  us,  if  the  result  was  to  make  the 

tion;  but  the  explanation  shewed  country  an  appendage  to  trance, 

there 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  we  ought 
to  have  interposed  to  prevent  it  in 
the  very  first  instance  5  for  it  was 
the  natural  consequence  which 
every  man  foresaw,  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Austria.  The 
French  now  said,  they  would  eva- 
cuate the  country  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  when  its  liberties 
were  established.  Was  this  suffi- 
cient ?  by  no  means :  but  we  ought 
to  tell  them  what  we  would  deem 
sufficient,  instead  of  saying  to 
them,  as  we  were  now  sayings 
**  this  is  an  aggravation,  this  is  no- 
thing, and  this  is  insufficient.*' 
That  war  is  unjust  which  tells  not 
an  enemy  the  ground  of  provoca- 
tion, and  the  measure  of  atone- 
ment :  it  was  also  as  impolitic  as 
unjust;  for  without  the  object  of 
contest^  clearly  and  definitively 
fltatedj  what  opening  could  there  be 
for  treating  of  peace  ?  Besides,  be- 
fore we  engage  in  a  war-  with 
France^  it  is  but  right,  surely,  that 
the  people,  who  must  pay  and  must 
tuflfer^  ought  to  be  informed  on 
what  object  they  were  to  fix  their 
hopes  for  its  honourable  termina- 
tion. After  five  or  six  years  passed 
in  war,  the  French  might  agree  to 
evacuate  the  Netherlands  as  the 
price  of  peace;  and  was  it  dear 
they  would  not  do  so  now,  if  we 
would  condescend  to  propose  it  in 
intelligible^erms  ?  The  experiment 
appeared^  at  least,  to  be  worth  a 
trial :  but  then  we  have  no  security 
agiunst  the  French  principles: 
surely  we  have  the  same  security 
now,  which  they  would  be  able  to 
give  us  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 

With  respect  to  the  general  dan- 
ger of  Europe,  the  same  arguments 
applied,  and  to  the  same  extent. 
To  the  general  situation  and  secu- 
rity of  Europe,  we  Imd  been  shame- 


fully inattentive :  we  had  seen  the 
entire  conquest  of  Poland,  and  the 
invasion  of  France,  with  such  mark- 
ed indifference,  that'  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  take  it  up  Tfith 
the  gttice  of  sincerity :  but  even 
this  would  be  better  provided  for, 
by  proposing  terms  before  we  abso- 
lutely engaged  in  war. 

Having   thus    contended,    that 
none  of  the  professed  causes  were 

f  rounds  for  going  to  war,  Mr. 
ox  asked,  what  then  remained 
but  the  internal  government  of 
France,  always  disavowed,  but  ever 
kept  in  mind,  and  constantly  men- 
tioned !  The  destruction  of  that  go- 
vernment was  the  avowed  object  of 
the  combined  powers,  whom  it  was 
hoped  we  were  to  join.  To  this 
then  we  came  at  last,  that  we  were 
ashamed  to  own  engaging  to  aid  the 
restoration  of  despotism,  and  col- 
lusively  sought  pretexts  in  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Netherlands.  Such 
would  be  the  real  cause  of  a  war, 
if  war  we  were  to  have,  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  as  generally  exe- 
crated, as  it  now  appeared  to  be  po- 
pular. He  knew,  that  for  this  wish, ' 
he  should  be  represented  as  holding 
up  the  internal  government  of 
France,  as  an  object  for  imitation. 
He  thought  the  present  state  of  go- 
vernment in  France  nothing  lees ; 
but  he  maintained,  as  a  principle 
inviolable,  that  the  government  of 
every  independent  state  was  to  be 
settled  by  those  who  were  to  live 
under  it,  and  not  by  foreign  force. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  in  the 
•Netherlands,  wi^  the  same  with 
BVLoJti  a  war,  as  he  was  now  depre- 
cating. It  was  a  war  of  pikes  and 
bayonets,  agaimt  opinions ;  it  was 
the  tyranny  of  giving  liberty  by 
compulsion ;  it  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  a  system  among  a  people 
[E  ^]  by 
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by  force,  which  the  more  it  was 
forceil  upon  them,  the  more  they 
abhorred.     The  French  appeared 
less  moderate,  from  pretending  to 
be  more  so,  than  other  nations ; 
by  overturning  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  imposing  theories  of  their 
own^  on    a    people  who  disliked 
them,  while  they  pretended  to  li- 
berate, ins(ea<l  of  using  their  right 
of  conquest.     But  was  this  suoh  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  Euro])e  ?     As 
was  said  of  the  woman  cauglit  in 
adultery,    which    of   the    courts, 
-would  that  of  London  or  Berlin  cast 
Ihe  first  stone  ?     The  states  of  Bi-a- 
brant,  they  were  told,  had^  pacta 
conventOj  a  legal  and  free  govern- 
ment of  their  own.    But  were  the 
Btates  free  under  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria,   under  Joseph,   Leopold,    or 
Francis?  Oyesj  for  when  Dumou- 
rier    was    triumphantly    entering 
Brussels,  and  the  Austrian  gover- 
nors making  their  escape  at  a  pos- 
tern, they  sent  back  a  declaration 
to  the  states,  restoring  their  nfkg- 
na  charta,  the  joyeuse  entree,  which 
had  been  the  perpetual  subject  of 
dispute  with  their  sovereign,  and 
which  all  their  remonstrances  could 
never  obtain  before.    This  was  the 
government  that  acted  with  such 
honour  tp  its  subjects,  and  put  the 
French  to  shame.     He  feared,  that 
if  they  were  to  examine  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  powers,  in  point  of 
honour  and  good  faith,   they  must 
be  compelled  to  speak  less. civilly 
of  them  than  policy  would  dictate. 
Why,  then,  had  he  touched  upon 
it  ?   Because  the  conduct  of  France 
was  perpetually  introduced  to.  in- 
flame and  delude,  and   it  was  his 
duty  to  dispel  the    delusion,    by 
shewing  that  it  was  not  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 


Mr.  Fox  then  argued  from  the 
consequences  that   might  result  to 
Holland,   and  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland,  that  we  ought  not  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  France.      He 
afterwards'  proceeded   to  consider 
the  principles  which  had  been  re- 
probated on  the  proposed  address ; 
it  was  not  the  principles,  he  said, 
which  were  bad,  but  the  abuse  of 
them.    From  the  abuse,  not  the 
principles,  had  flowed  all  the  evils 
that  afflicted  France.    The  use  of 
the  word  equality  by  the  French 
was     deemed     highly     objection- 
able.    When  taken  as  they  meant 
it,    nothing  was   more   innocent; 
for  what  did  they  say,  *«  all  men 
are    equal     in    respect    of    their 
rights.*'    To  this  he  assented;  all 
men  had  equal  rights,  equal  rights 
to  unequal  thmgs ;  one  man  to  a 
shilling,    another   to   a   thousand 
pounds ;  one  man  to  a  cottage,  an- 
other to  a  palace  j  but  the  right  in 
both  was  the  same ;  an  equal  right 
of  enjoying,  an  equal  right  of  in- 
heriting or  acquiring,  and  of  pos- 
sessing inheritance  or  acquisition. 

The  e£fect  of  the  proposed  ad* 
dress  was  to  condemn,  not  the 
abuse  of  those  principles,  (and  the 
French  had  much  abused  them,) ' 
but  the  principles  themselves.  To 
this  he  cobld  not  assent,  for  they 
were  the  principles  on  which  aU 
just  and  equitable  government  was 
founded. 

He  considered  the  aitheism  of 
France,  if  the  French  were  athe- 
ists, as  a  ridiculous  ground  for  war; 
and  that,  if  we  engaged  in  It  to 
propagate  the  Christian  religion,  it 
should  not  be  by  a  conduct  con- 
trary to  the  reli^on  of  Christ.  He 
concluded,  by  exculpating  himself, 
with  great  spirit,  from  the  calum- 
niating accusation  of  his  being,  a 
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when  it  might  probably  be  mosc  ef- 
fectually carried  on  ;  negotiation 
miffht^  no  doubt^  be  tried>  but  he 
had  no  hope  that  it  would  do  any 
good. 

Mr.  Windham  then  proceeded  to 
state  strongly  hb  ideas  of  the  great 
danger  of  the  propagationof  l^nch 
princi])lesj  and  that  opinions  and 
principles^    supported  and  propa- 
gated by  arms^  behoved  to  be  op- 
posed by  arms.    In  his  idea^  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  Louis  XVI. 
would  by  no  means  liave  been  a  ca- 
lamity^ equal  to  the  propagation  of 
French  principles.    In  the  one  case^ 
our  persons  might  perhaps  have 
been  safe  ^  all  morality,  order>  and 
religion^    would    be    totally  over- 
thrown in  the  other.    This  would 
be  a  war  pro  oris  Ss  focis  to  the 
greatest  extent 

With  respect  to    the   Duke  of 
Brunswick's  expedition,  which  had 
been  called  the  cause  of  despots, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  wished 
them  success,  from  the  belief  that 
the  evil  which  that  expedition  was 
undertaken  to  remove  was  greater 
than  any  which  could  be  appre- 
hended   from    its    success.       He 
could,  by  no  means,  he  said,  johi 
with  Mr.  Fox  in  his  approbation 
of    French   principles,  considered 
abstractedly ;  for  they  appeared  to 
him  as  false  in  theory  as  in  prac- 
tice.— Who,  he  asked,  ever  expect- 
ed advantages  from  war  ?  But  great 
as  is  the  evil  of  war,  he  observed, 
that  there  must  be  a  still  greater 
evil  J  namely,  the  occasion  of  it. 
As  tQ  the  idea  that  nothing  but  ex- 
tirpation could  effect  the  most  de- 
sirable object  of  the  war,  that  w^ 
viewing  the  matter  in  too  dreadful 
a  light :  it  tbight  rather  be  hoped, 
that  a  people,  who  had  of  late  so 
often  changed  their  opinion,  would 
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partizan  of  France,  and  in  corres- 
pondency with  persons  in  that 
country. " 

Mr.   Windham  replied   to  Mr. 
Fox. — It  had  boen  said,    he  ob- 
served, that  no  specific  object  ha<^ 
been  held  out  for  which  this  coun- 
try should  go  to  war ;  nor  in  his 
opinion  could   it  always    happen, 
that,  previous  to  entering  upon  a 
war,  the  precise  object  which  was 
to  lead  to  its  termination  should  be 
distinctly  known.    At  present  we 
go  to  vvai'  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  to  attain  which  would  be 
the  object  of  the  war,  though  it 
might  be  impossible  to  say  how  or 
when  that  was  to  be  obtained :  in 
the  same  way,  when  a  person  is  at- 
tacked by  a  ruffian,  the  object  is  to 
escape,  though  it  may  be  uncertain 
by  what  means  that  may  be  accom- 
pDshed.     In  his  opinion,  from  the 
present  declared  dispositions  of  the 
French,   war  was  inevitable,  and 
the   only  choice  left  us  was  the 
time,     and   he  thought  it  by  no 
means  prudent    to  wait  till  they 
were  ready  to  attack  us.    He  con- 
ceived the  French  to  be  actuate 
by  as  great  a  spirit  of  conquest  at 
present    as  they  had    ever  been. 
War  might.,    no  doubt,    occasion 
some  discontents  in  this  country  3 
but  impressed,  as  he  was,   that  war 
was  absolutely  inevitable,  neither 
that  consideration,  nor  the  calami- 
ties necessarily  attending  it,  and 
which  were  always  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, bore  at  all  upon  hb  mind. 
His  opinion  of  the  views  of  the 
French,  founded  upon  the  whole 
tenour  of  their  conduct  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  could  hardly 
be  changed  by  any  argument ;  and 
from  thence  conceiving  it  impos- 
sible that  war  could  be  avoided,  be 
thought  it  should  be  undertaken 
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again  be  induced  to  alter  it>  and  to  Secretary  Dundas   brought   up  a 

adopt  sentiments  more  consistent  message  froth  his  majesty  to  the 

with  the  good  order  of  all  govern-  House  of  Commons  *. 

ments,  and  the  general  tranquillity  On  the  12th  of  February  his 

of  Europe^  as  well  as  more  condu-  msjesty's  message  was  taken  into 

sive  to  their  own  happiness.  consideration. 

The  motion  for  the  address  was  Mr.  Htt  said«  whatever  differ- 
carri^  without  a  division.  ence  of  opinion  might  formerly 
On  the  28th  of  January,  the  have  existed  with  respect  to  sub- 
marquis  of  Stafford  presented  to  jects>  on  which,  however,  the  great 
the  House  of  Lords  a  message  from  majority  both  of  that  House  and 
his  majesty,  similar  to  that  pre-  the  nation  had  coincided  in  senti- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  3  ment,  whatever  doubts  might  be 
and  on  the  first  of  February  that  entertained  as  to  the  interest  which 
message  was  taken  into  considera-  this  country  had  in  the  recent 
tion  by  their  lordships.  transactions  on  the  continent,  wbat- 
As  we  have  given  so  lai^  an  ever  question  might  be  made  of  thi^ 
extract  from  the  very  able  debate  satbfaction  to  which  this  country 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  was  intitled^  or  whatever  question 
motion,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  might  be  made  of  the  mode  of 
it  was  supported  in  the  House  of  conduct  which  had  been  pursued 
Peers,  by  the  Lords  Grenville,  by  government,  which  lately  had 
Darnley,  Carlble,  Portchester,  Kin-  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  pro- 
noul,  Stormont,  and  the  Chancel-  duce  even  a  division ;  yet  when 
lor.  Lord  Loughborough ;  and  op-  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
posed  by  the  Lords  Stanhope^  Lau-  stood  was  considered,  when  those 
derdale,  Derby,  and  the  marquis  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
of  Lansdowne  j  when  it  was  car-  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the 
ried  without  a  division.  state  of  affkirs  since  the  last  ad- 
It  might  here  be  expected  that  cfress,  were  taken  into  the  account, 
the  preceding  debates  would  have  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  there 
produced  some  reflections  from  us  would  be  one  unanimous  sentiment 
respecting  the  apparent  views  of  and  voice  expressed  on  the  present 
France,  and  the  probable  designs  occasion.  The  question  now  was, 
of  the  British  ministry :  but  we  not  what  degree  of  danger  or  in- 
shall  reserve  our  opinions  on  the  suit  we  should  find  it  necessary  to 
subject  of  this  chapter,  to  the  con-  repel,  from  a  regard  to  our  safety, 
elusion  of  it.  Instead  of  making  or  firom  a  sense  of  honour ;  the 
observations  on  the  possibility  of  question  now  was,  not  whether  we 
preserving  peace,  we  are  called  up-  should  adopt  in  our  measures  a 
on  to  record  a  declaration  of  war  :  system  of  promptitude  and  vigour, 
but  whether  it  was  ignorantly  or  or  of  tameness  and  procrastination; 
arrogantly  provoked  by  the  British  whether  we  should  sacrifice  every 
government,  or  madly  decreed  by  other  consideration  to  the  continu- 
the  French  convention,  will  be  the  ance  of  an  uncertain  and  insecure 
subject  of  our  future  and  very  at-  peace  ?  When  war  was  declared, 
tentive  consideration.  and  the  event  no  longer  in  our 
On  the  11th  of  February  Mr.  option^  it  remained  only  to  be  con« 

sidered^ 
•  Set  Statt  Paiien,  f.  133. 
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sidered,  whether  we  should  pre- 
pare to  meet  it  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination^ and  support  his  majesty's 
government  with  zeal  and  courage 
against  every  attack.  War  now 
was  not  only  declared^  but  carried 
on  at  out*  very  doors ;  a  war  which 
aimed  at  an  object  no  less  destructive 
than  the  total  ruin  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  this  country. 

After  having  taken  a  view  of  ihe 
situation  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  his  msgesty's  last  message, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  preceded  and  accompanied  it, 
•Mr«  Pitt  entered  into  a  veiy  exten- 
sive eicamination  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  stood  at  that  important 
moment.  When,  said  lie,  his  ma- 
jesty had  dismissed  M.  Chauvelin, 
as  by  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
the  monarch,  his  character  had 
eeased  at  the  British  court,  eight 
days  had  been  allowed  him  for  his 
departure,  and  if  during  that  pe- 
riod he  had  sent  any  more  satis- 
factory explanation,  it  would  still 
have  been  received.  M.  Chauve- 
lin, however,  instantly  quitted  the 
country)  without  making  any  pro- 
position. The  next  event  that  suc- 
ceeded, was  an  embargo  laid  on  all 
the  vessels  and  persons  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  who  were  then  in 
France,  contrary  to  treaty,  and 
against  all  the  laws  of  nations. 

Notwithstanding  thi&  violent 
and  outrageous  act,  such  was  the 
disposition  to  peace  in  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that  the  channels  of 
communication,  even  after  this 
period,  were  not  shut:  a  most 
singular  circumstance  happened, 
whkh  was  the  arrival  of  intelli- 
gence from  his  majesty's  minister 
at  the  Hague,  on  the  very  day 
when  the  embargo  became  known 
here>  that  he  had  receive^d  an  in- 


timation from  General  Dumourier, 
that  the  general  wished  an  inter- 
view, in  order  to  see  if  it  were  yet 
possible  to  a4just  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
promote  a  general  pacification.  In- 
stead  of  treating  the  embai^  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  and  forbearing  from 
any  communication,  even  after  this 
aggression,  his  majesty's  ministers, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  em- 
bargo was  made  known  to  them, 
gave  instructions  to  the  ambassador 
at  tlie  Hague  to  enter  into  a  com- 
munication with  General  Dumou- 
rier  ;  and  they  did  this  with  great 
satisfaction,  on  several  accounts ; 
first,  because  it  might  be  done 
without  committing  the  king's 
dignity;  for  the  general  of  an 
aiuny  might,  even  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  without  any  recognition  of 
his  authority,  open  any  negotiation 
of  peace.  But  this  sort  of  commu- 
nication was  desirable  also,  be- 
cause, if  successful,  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  immediate 
effects,  as  its  tendency  was  imme- 
diately to  sto^  the  progress  of  war^ 
in  the  most  practical,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  only  practical  way.  No 
time  was  therdbre  lost  in  autho- 
rising the  king's  minister  at  the 
Hague  to  proceed  in  the  pursuit 
of  so  desirable  an  object,  if  it  could 
be  done  in  a  safe  and  honourable 
mode,  but  not  otherwise.  But  be- 
fore the  answer  of  government 
could  reach  the  ambassador,  or  any 
means  be  adopted  for  carrying  the 
object  propcKied  into  execution, 
war  was  declared,  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  against  this  country. 

He  now  proceeded  to  the  de- 
claration itself,  which  asserts, 
"  that  the  king  of  England  has 
not  ceased,  especially  since  the  re- 
volution of  the  lOtb  of  Aug.  179S, 

to 
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to  give  proofs  of  his  being  evil  dis- 
powd  towards  the  French  nation, 
and  of  his  attachment  to  the  coaK- 
tion  of  crowned  heads."  But  not- 
wkbttanding  'this  assertion,  the 
FVench  have  not  attempted  to  shew 
vnj  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty  $  nur  in  support  of  the 
charge  of  his  attachment  to  the 
coalition  of  crowned  heads  have 
they  been  able  to  alledge  any  fact. 
In  short,  Mr.  Pitt  affirmed,  that  no 
accession  to  any  such  treaty  had 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nest  charge  brought  by  the 
national  assembly  was,  "  that  the 
king  of  England  had  ordered  his 
ambassador  at  Paris  to  withdraw, 
because  he  would  not  acknowledge 
the  provisional  executive  council, 
created  by  the  legislative  assembly." 
After  the  horrors  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  the  2d  of  September, 
after  the  suspension  of  the  French 
monarch,  to  whom  alone  the  am- 
bassador had  been  sent,  it  certainly 
became  proper  to  recall  him.  He 
could  not  remain  to  freat  with  any 
government  to  whom  he  was  not 
accredited  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
his  being  recalled  appears  still  more 
evident,  when  it  is  considered^  that 
the  banditti  who  had  seized  ufion 
the  government  had  been  obliged, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  t6  yield 
to  the  interest  of  a  different  party, 
but  of  a  description  similar  to  their 
own.  When  a  government  was 
overturned,  it  became  a  fair  ques* 
tion  how  long  an  interval  should 
intervene  till  the  new  powers 
should  be  acknowledged  :  and  if 
that  change  of  government  was  ac- 
companied with  the  utmost  tum«llt 
and  distraction,  it  became  a  matter 
of  extreme   hardship  that  a  war 


should  be  the  consequence  to  the 
nation,  which  sliould  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge it  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  state  ano- 
ther reason  given  by  the  conven- 
tion for  the  declaration  of  war, 
"  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's 
has  ceased,  since  the  same  period, 
(the  10th  of  August)  to  correspond 
with  the  .French  ambassador  at 
London,  on  pretext  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  heretofore  king  of  the 
French:  that,  since  the  opening 
of  the  national  convention,  it  has 
refused  to  resume  the  usual  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  states* 
and  to  acknowledge  the  powers  of 
this  convention :  that  it  has  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  French  republic^  although 
provided  with  letters  of  credit  in  its 
name.*' 

M.  Chauvelin  had  been  received 
at  this  court  as  ambassador  of  the 
king,  and  in  no  othei"  character. 
From  the  period  of  the  suspension 
of  the  king,  he,  for  some  months, 
ceased  to  hold  any  commnnication 
vnth  the  government  here,  or  to 
act  in  any  capacity  :  nor  was  it  till 
the  month  of  December  that  he 
had  received  his  letter  of  credence 
to  act  here  as  the  ambassador  of  the 
French  republic.  When  these  let- 
ters of  credence  had  been  tender- 
ed, they  were  refused;  but  it  was 
to  be  considered  whether  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  have  rec(^ 
nised  them,  after  the  repeated  in- 
stances of  offence,  for  which  no 
compensation  had  been  made  ^  and 
of  which,  indeed,  eveiy  fresh  act 
presented  not  only  a  repetition  but 
an  aggravation.  And  besides  at 
that  very  moment,  it  was  to  be  re- 
collected, they  were  embarked  in 
the  unjust  and  inhuman  process 
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which  had  terminated  in  the  mur* 
der  of  their  king.  Would  it  have 
been  becoming  in  our  government 
fint  to  have  acknowledged  them 
at  such  a  moment,  when  the  power 
they  had  assumed  was  thus  cruelly 
and  unjustly  exercised  against  that 
very  authority  which  they  usurped  ? 

The  following  articles  of  the 
declaration  were  then  collectively 
stated : 

*'  That  the  court  of  St.  James's 
has  attempted  to  impede  the  difier- 
^nt  purchases  of  corn,  arms^  and 
other  commodities  ordered  in  Eng- 
land, either  by  French  citizens  or 
the  agents  of  the  republic. 

*'  That  it  has  caused  to  be  stop- 
ped several  boats  and  ships  loaded 
with  grain  for  France,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  1786,  while  exporta- 
tion to  other  foreign  countries  was 
free. 

'^  That  in  order  still  more  effec- 
tually to  obstruct  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  republic  in  Eng- 
land, it  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
assignats. 

<'  That  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  it  ob- 
tained another  act,  in  the  month  of 
January  last,  which  subjects  all 
French  citizens,  residing  in,  or 
coming  into  England,  to  forms  the 
most  inquisitorial,  vexatious,  and 
dangerous. 

<'  That  at  the  same  time,  and 
contrary  to  the  Ist  article  of  the 
peace  of  1783,  it  granted  protec- 
tion and  pecuniary  aid  not  only  to 
the  emigrants,  but  even  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebek,  who  have  al- 
ready fought  against  France  \  that 
it  has  maintained  with  them  a  daily 
correspondence,  evidently  directed 
against  the  French  revolution :  that 


it  has  also  received  the  chiefs  of 
the  rebels  of  the  French  West-In- 
dia colonies.'* 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of 
having  stopped  supplies  of  grain 
and  other  commodities  intended 
for  France,  what  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  such  a  pretext? 
When  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  France  meditated  an  at- 
tack upon  the  allies  of  this  country 
and  against  the  country  itself,  upon 
which  it  depended  for  the  stores 
and  ammunition  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  hostilities ;  could  we 
therefore  be  such  children  in  un- 
derstanding, and  such  traitors  in 
principle,  as  to  furnish  to  our  ene- 
mies the  means  of  hostility  and 
the  instruments  of  offence  ? — ^The 
French  also  considered  it  as  a  very 
offensive  act  in  the  British- govern- 
ment, that  it  had  not  permitted 
assignats  to  be  circulated  in  this 
country.  They  had  truly  great^ 
i-eason  to  be  offended  that  we  would 
not  receive  what  was  worth  no- 
thing ;  and  that,  by  exercising  an 
act  which  came  completely  within 
our  own  sovereignty,  with  'respect 
to  the  circulation  of  any  foreign 
paper  currency,  we  thus  fivoided 
a  gigantic  sjOBtem  of  swindling. 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  pre- 
text respecting  the  alien  bill,  which 
was  provided  to  shield  us  from  the 
artifice  of  the  seditious,  and  per^ 
haps  from  the  dagger  of  the  assas- 
sin. This  bill  the  French  consi- 
dered as  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  :  but  how  was 
that  possible,  when  it  was  expressly 
declared  in  the  treaty  itself,  that 
no  act  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
infringement,  unless  pjroper  expla- 
nation has  first  taken  place.  The 
next  ground  assigned  in  (he  de<:la- 
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ration^  was  the  armament  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  country. 

The  next  reason  assigned  was — 
*'  That/  in  the  same  spirit^  with- 
out any  provocation^  and  when 
all  the  maritime  powers  are  at 
peace  with  England,  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's  has  ordered  a  consi- 
derable naval  armament,  and  an 
augmentation  of  the  land  forces.*' — 
"  That  this  armament  was  ordered 
at  a  moment  when  the  English 
minister  was  bitterly  persecuting 
those  who  supported  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution  in  Eng' 
land,  and  was  employing  all  pos- 
sible means,  both  in  parliament  and 
out  of  it,  to  cover  the  French  re- 
public with  ignominy,  and  to  draw 
upon  it  the  execration  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  of  all  Europe." 

But  under  what  circumstances, 
said  Mr.  Pitt,  had  the  armament 
complained  of  taken  place  ?  At 
the  period  when  the  French,  by 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Scheldt,  manifested 
their  intention  to  disregard  the 
obligation  of  all  treaties,  and  had 
discovered  views  of  unbounded 
conquest.  It  was  surely  necessary 
at  such  a  time  to  take  measures  of 
precaution,  and  to  pppose  with  de- 
terminations those  designs  which 
threatened  no  common  danger  to 
our  allies  and  to  ourselves. 

The  succeeding  articles  of  com- 
plaint on  tlie  part  of  the  French, 
were — 

"  That  the  object  of  this  anq^- 
ment,  intended  against  France, 
was  not  even  disguised  in  the  Eng- 
lish (larl  lament. 

"  That  although  the  provisional 
executive  council  of  France  has 
employed  every  measure  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  fraternity  with 
the  English  nation,  and  has  replied 


to  calumnies  and  violation  of  trett' 
ties  only  by  remonstrances,  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
expressed  with  the  dignity  (tf  iiree 
men;  the  English  minister  has 
persevered  in  his  system  of  malevo- 
lence and  hostility,  continued  the 
armaments,  and  sent  a  squadron  to 
the  Scheldt  to  disturb  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  in  Belgium. 

"  That  on  the  news  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis,  he  carried  his  out* 
rages  to  the  French  Republic  to 
such  a  length,  as  to  order  the  am- 
bassador of  France  to  quit  the  Bri- 
tish territory  within  eight  days. 

"  That  the  king  of  England  has 
manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  that  traitor,  and  his  design 
of  supporting  it  by  different  hostile 
resolutions  adopted  in  his  council, 
both  by  nominating  generab  of  his 
land  army,  and  by  applying  to  par- 
liament for  a  considerable  addition 
of  land  and  sea  forces,  and  putting 
ships  of  war  in  commission.  ** 

Here,  as  on  every  other  occasion 
where  the  opportunity  offers,  the 
French  Convention  display  their 
enmity  to  the  British  constitution, 
by  taking  every  opportunity  to  se- 
parate the  king  of  England  from 
the  nation,  and  by  addressing  the 
people  as  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ment.— Another  ground  wUch  the 
French  had  assigned  for  their  vin- 
dictive resentment  against  us,  was 
the  grief  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  British  court  at  the  hte  of 
their  unhappy  monarch.  Thus  it 
appears  that  they  make  war  upon 
us,  first,  because  we  love  our  con- 
stitution ;  secondly,  because  we 
detest  their  proceedings ;  i^,  last- 
ly, because  we  presumed  to  grieve 
at  the  death  of  their  murdered 
king.  Thus  would  they  deprive 
us  of  the  last  resource  of  humanity, 

to 
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to  mourn  over  the  victims  of  sor-  ents,  where  the  cause  was  their 
row  and  injustice.  It  might  be  protection  and  security.  It  had 
asked  of  them,  in  the  emphatic  been  asserted,  he  observed,  that 
words  of  the  Roman  writer.  Quis  the  present  war  was  a  war  of  kings 
gemitus  populo  Romano  liber  erit  9 —  against  men ;  but  in  this  country. 
They  would  not  only  endeavour  to  the  constitution  of  which  is  a  U- 
destroy  our  political  existence,  and  mited  monarchy,  he  considered  the 
to  deprive  us  of  the  privileges  king  as  the  key  stone  of  it ;  and 
which  we  elijoyed  as  subjects  of  that  to  declare  war  against  the 
the  most  excellent  constitution,  but  king,  is  to  declare  war  against  the 
they  would  eradicate  our  feelings  people.  If  it  were  asked,  he  said, 
as  men ;  they  would  make  crimes  what  we  should  get  by  going  to 
of  our  sympathies,  which  were  ex-  war  5  we  should  get,  he  would  an- 
cited  by  the  distresses  of  our  com-  swer,  just  what  we  should  lose  by 
mon  nature.  They  would  repress  rtot  going  to  war. — ^There  were 
our  sighs  and  restrain  our  tears,  many  who  asserted  that  the  consti- 
Thus,  except  the  specific  fact,  tution  of  this  country  had  not  been 
which  was  alledged  as  a  ground  of  in  danger ;  but  he  declared  it  to  be 
their  declaration  of  war,  namely,  his  honest  opinion  that  it  had  re- 
the  accession  of  his  majesty  to  the  cently  been  in  danger,  from  the 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  combinations  of  bad  men  at  home  ; 
which  had  turned  out  to  be  entirely  and  for  his  part,  he  less  feared  the 
felse  and  unfounded,  or  the  aug-  arrows  that  fly  by  day,  than  the 
mentation  of  our  armament,  a  mea-  pestilence  that  walketh  by  night, 
sure  of  precaution,  indispensibly  Mr,  Fox  said,  if  the  minbter 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  had  moved  an  address,  simply  a1- 
country  and  the  protection  of  its  ledging  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
allies,  all  the  others  ^were  nothing  the  House  in  prosecuting  a  just 
more  than  unjust,  absurd,  and  f^i-  and  necessary  war  to  a  safe  and 
volous  pretexts ;  which  never  could  honourable  peace,  to  such  an  ad- 
have  been  brought  to  justify  a  dress,  whatever  might  have  been 
measure,  of  which  they  were  not  his  opinion  of  the  previous  con- 
previously  and  strongly  desirous  j  duct  of  ministers,  whether  he  had 
and  which  shewed  that,  instead  of  thought  it  temperate  and  concilia- 
waiting  for  provocation,  they  only  tory,  or  arrogant  and  provoking, 
sought  a  (Pretence  of  aggression,  he  should  have  agreed.  But  the 
After  some  further  observations  on  House  was  now  called  upon  to 
the  conduct  of  France,  Mr.  Pitt  vote  that  ministers  had  given  no 
proceeded  to  move  an  address,  in  cause  or  provocation  for  the  war, 
answer  10  his  majesty's  message.  to  give  them  indemnity  for  the 
Mr.  Powys  seconded  the  address,  past,  and  support  for  the  future. 
He  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  This  was  the  manifest  tehdency  of 
man  to  stand  forward  on  the  pre-  the  address  3  and  to  preNcnt  the 
tent  occasion,  in  support  of  the  go-  want  of  unanimity,  which  such  an 
▼ernment  and  constitution  of  the  address  could  not  but  occasion,  he 
country.  He  promised  to  take  up-  should  move  an  amendment,  in 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  which,  he  trusted,  the  warmest 
ia)']ng  burthens  upon  his  constitu-  advocate  of  the  war  might  concur. 

But 
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But  he  must  first  examine  the 
alledged  causes  of  the  vvar.«— They 
were^  as  it  appeared  to  hiin,  in  no 
respect  dififerent  now  from  what 
they  were  under  the  government 
of  Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XVL 
Wiiat  then  were  these  causes  ?  not 
an  insult  or  aggression,  but  a  re- 
fusal of  satisfaction  when  specifi- 
cally demanded :  what  instance 
had  ministers  producejd  of  such  de- 
mand and  of  such  refusal  ?  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 19th,  entitled  this  country  to 
require  an  explanation ;  but  even 
of  this  they  could  not  shew  that 
any  clear  and  specific  explanation 
had  been  deujanded.  Secuiity 
that  they  would  not  act  upon  that 
decree  was  indeed  mentioned  in 
one  of  Lord  Grenville's  letters, 
but  what  kind  of  security,  was 
neither  specified  nor  even  named. 
The  same  might  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  their  conquest  of  Brabant.  We 
complained  of  an  attack  on  the 
rights  of  our  ally  j  we  remonstrated 
against  an  accession  of  territory, 
alarming  to  Europe  -,  but  we  pro- 
posed nothing  that  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
jury ;  we  pointed  out  nothing  that 
would  remove  our  alarm.  Lord 
Grenville  said  something  about 
withdrawing  their  troops  from  the 
Austrian  Netherlands ;  but  if  by 
that  was  understood  a  requisition 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  while 
they  were  at  war  with  the  empe- 
ror, without  any  condition  that 
such  evacuation  of  territory  con- 
quered from  the  enemy  was  to  be 
the  price  of  peace,  it  was  such  an 
insult  as  entitled  them  to  demand 
satisfaction  of  us.  The  same  argu- 
ment applied  to  their  conquest  of 
Savoy  from  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 


with  whom,  in  his  opiuion,  they 
were  at  war,  as  much  as  with  the 
empetor.  Would  it  be  said  that 
it  was  our  business  only  to  com- 
plain, and  theirs  to  propose  satis- 
faction ?  Common  sense  mti&t  see 
that  this  was  expecting  too  much 
from  one  independent  power  to  an- 
other. 

There  was  much  in  the  decree, 
by  which  the  French  declare  war, 
which  could  not  be  fairly  alledged 
as  just  cause  of  war.  But  under 
the  former  good  government  of 
France,  was  it  unusual  to  croudf 
into  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  war,  every  complaint 
that  could  be  imagined,  good,  bad, 
and  indifierent  ? 

To  have  suffered  earl  Gower  to 
remain  at  Paris,  after  the  loth  of 
August,  would  have  implied  np  re- 
cognition of  the  government  which 
succeeded  that  to  which  he  had 
his  formal  mission,  any  more  than 
to  have  negotiated  with  that  go- 
vernment in  the  most  safe  and  di- 
rect way,  in  preference  to  one  that 
was  the  most  indirect  and  hazard- 
ous. But  the  minister,  who  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  recogni* 
tion,  exclaimed,  *'  Would  you  re- 
cognize a  government  which  by  its 
own  confession  is  no  government  -, 
which  declares  itself  only  provisional 
till  a  government  can  be  framed  V* 
This  he  would  answer  was  the 
safest  of  all  recognitions,  if  a  re- 
cognition it  must  be ;  for  the  go- 
vernment being  only  provisional^ 
we  could  only  be  understood  to  re- 
cognize provisionally,  and  were  at 
liberty  to  act  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire, with  any  other  power  that 
might  arise  in  its  stead.  But  did 
not  history  shew  us,  that  to  treat 
and  to  recognize  were  not  con- 
sidered as  the  same  }    Did  not  we 
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treat  with  Philip  of  Spain^  as  king, 
at  the  very  time  that  wie  were  at 
war  to  dispate  his  succession ;  and 
was  not  the  recognition  of  his  title 
fbr  from  being  considered  as  ad- 
mitted by  us  on  that  account,  ae- 
taally  stipulated  aJs  an  article  of  the 
peace?  Did  hot  France,  when  at 
war  to  dispute  the  accession  of 
Williaip  HI.  to  the  throne  of  £ng- 
landy  treat  ivilh  him  as  king,  aini 
was  not  the  recognition  of  his  title 
also  made  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace?  Still,  however,  he  would 
admit,  that  withdrawing  our  mi- 
nister, or  not  sending  another,  was 
not  a  just  cause  of  war  on  the  part 
of  France ;  but  could  it  be  denied, 
tiiat  to  treat  one  nation  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  othen  was  a 
symptom  of  hostility  ? 

None  of  the  alledged  grounds 
in  tlie  French  declaration  could  be 
more  absurd,  than  that  the  circu- 
lation of  their  assignats  were  pro- 
hibited in  this  country;  for  that' was 
purely  a  measure  of  internal  regu- 
lation^  as  much  as  it  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  circulation  of  paper 
issued  among  ourselves  that  per- 
haps stood  oh  a  much  surer  capital. 
But  even  here  we  were  not  quite 
impartial ;  for  although  that  paper 
was  called  worth  nothing  which  at 
present  brought  fourteen  pence 
halfpenny  for  half-a-crown,  the 
paper  created  by  that  gigantic  act 
of  swindling,  the  assignats  issued 
by  the  leaders  of  the  combined  ar- 
mies, were  not  certainly  worth 
more,  but  we  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  forbid  the  circulation 
of  them ;  we  had  not  prohibited 
the  circulation  of  American  paper 
even  during  the  war,  nor  was  it  at 
all  iiecessary,  such  paper  wanted  no 
prohi^tiou. 

The  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  foreign  corn  to  French  ports. 


while  it  was  free  to  other  countries, 
has  been  said  to  arise  fW>m  preced- 
ing circumstances;  and  according 
to  these  circumstances,  it  might  be 
a  justitrable  or  unjustifiable  act  of 
hostility :  but  was  an  act  of  hos- 
tility so  severe,  that  the  circum- 
stances which   justified   it  would 
have  justified  a  ^rar,  and  no  such 
circumstances,  he  believed,  could 
be  shewn.     The  alien  bill  was  not 
a  just  cause  of  war,  but  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 
The  minister,  indeed,  had  said  that 
the  French  had  made  regulations 
in  their  own  coimtry,   by  which 
the  treaty  had  been  already  com-« 
pleatly  broken  and  at  an  end.  ■  But 
did  he  complain  of  those  regula- 
tions ;  for  it  was  expressly  provided 
by  the  treaty  itself,  that  no  viola- 
tion should  put  an  end  to  it,  till 
complaint  was  made  and  redress 
was  refused. — Our  sending  a  squa- 
dron to  the  Scheldt,  was  complain- 
ed of  by  the  French  as  an  injury. 
And  here  ministers  introduced  the 
popular  topic  of  their  charming 
operations  in  Belgium ;    the  dis- 
turbance of  which  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  resent  as  an 
aggression.     He  wa|  as  little  dis- 
posed to  defend  iheit  operations  in 
Belgium  as  any  other  gentleman, 
although  he  saw  not  for  what  pur- 
pose tfa«y  were  here  alluded  to,  un- 
less to  inflame  the  passions,  and 
mislead  the  judgment;  but  if  by 
that  squadron   we  had    disturbed 
them  in  their  operations  of  war 
against  the  emperor>  which  he  ad- 
mitted   we    had    not  -done,   they 
would  have  had  just  cause  to  com- 
plain.   Then,  says  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  they  complain  of  our 
conduct  on  the  afflicting  news  of 
the  murder  of  their  king;  what, 
shall  we  not  grieve  for  the  untimely 
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fiaite  of  an  innocent  monarch  most 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  his  own 
subjects?  Shall  we  not  be  permitted 
to  testify  our  sorrow,  and  abhor- 
rence on  an  event  that  outi'ages 
every  principle  of  justice,  and 
shocks  every  feeling  of  humanity  ? 
Of  that  event  he  should  never 
speak  but  with  grief  and  detesta- 
tion. But  was  the  expression  of 
our  sorrow  all  ?  Was  not  the  atro- 
cious event  made  the  subject  of  a 
message  from  his  msyesty  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

When  he,  Mr.  Fox,  proposed 
sending  an  ambassador  to  France, 
*'  What,"  said  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  ''  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  men  that  are  trying  their 
king  !**  If  we  had  sent  an  ambas- 
sador, even  then  \  had  our  conduct 
towards  the  French  been  more  can- 
did and  conciliating  the  fatal  issue 
of  that  trial  might  have  been  pre- 
vented :  but^  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  we  negotiated  unoffi- 
cially. The  importance  of  this 
distinction,  said  Mr.  Fox,  between 
official  and  unofficial  negotiation, 
to  any  wise  purpose,  he  could  never 
understand :  but  even  to  this  mode 
of  negotiation,  the  dismission  of  M. 
Chauvelin  pujc  an  end..  But  no 
sooner  was  tiiat  gentleman  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  but  ministers  dis- 
patched their  orders  to  Lord  Auck- 
land to  negotiate  with  gen.  Dumou- 
rier,  which  reached  him  too  late. 

Our  king  had  sat  too  long  on  the 
throne  of  a  free  kingdom ;  he  had 
had  too  much  experience  that  love 
of  his  people  was  a  stronger  defence 
than  guards  and  armies,  to  forfeit 
that  love,  by  transgressing  the 
bounds  which  the  constitution  pre- 
scribed to  him,  were  even  his  vir- 
tues and  his  wisdom  less  than  they 
were  known  to  be.     What  became 


of  that  freedom  of  speech  whksh 
was  the  boast  of  parliament,  if  he 
might  not  suppose,  that  by  evil 
counsellors  their  ears  might  be 
poisoned,  and  their  hearts  deceived  ? 
He  therefore  feared,  that  this  war 
would  be  supposed  a  war  for  re* 
storing  monarchy  in  France,  and 
for  supporting  rather  the  cause  of 
kings,  than  the  cause  of  the  people. 
He  would  be  the  last  to  draw  a 
distinction  of  interest  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  for  whatever 
the  superficial  obsei*ver  might 
think,  nothing  was  clearer,  when 
philosophically  considered,  than 
that  a  man,  who  was  not  immedi- 
ately possessed  of  property,  had  as 
great  an  interest  in  the  general  pro- 
tection and  security  of  property,  as 
he  who  was ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
probated all  those  calls  upon  the 
particular  exertions  of  men  of  pro- 
perty, as  tending  to  excite  the  idea 
of  an  invidious  distinction,  which 
did' not  exist  in  fact. 

The  ordering  M<  Chauvelin  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  export  com  to  France, 
when  expoHation  was  allowed  to 
other  countries,  were  acts  of  hosti- 
lity and  provocation  on  our  part, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox, 
did  not  allow  us  to  say,  as  the  pro- 
posed address  said,  that  war  was 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  the 
part  of  France.  He  therefore 
moved  an  amendment,  which,  after 
generally  stating  the  French  decla- 
ration of  war,  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  '*  And  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  that 
can  contribute  to  that  firm  and 
efiectual  support  which  your  ma- 
jesty has  so  much  reason  to  expect 
from  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  in 
repelling  every  hostile  attempt 
against  this  tsountiy,  and  in  such 

other 
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Other  exertions  as  may  be  necessary  as  affording  a  ground  for  war  with 
to  induce  France  to  consent  to  such  France^  though  it  surely  afibrded 
terms  of  pacilication  as  may  be  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  your  French  principles,  and  to  what 
msge8ty*s  crown,  the  security  of  length  they  would  go,  if  not  suc- 
yonr  allies^  and  the  interests  of  your  cessfully  opposed.  The  dismission 
people/*  of  M.  Chauvelin  had  been  adverted 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said,  that  to  and  blamed,  as  putting  a  stop  to 
he  was  certainly  desirous  of  unani-  negotiation ;  but  the  &ct  was,  that 
mity,  but  he  could  by  no  means  M.  Chauvelin  was  not  dismissed, 
agree  to  purchase  it  at  th&  price  of  till  after  he  had  demanded  to  be  re- 
adopting  the  amendment  proposed  ceived  and  acknowledged  by  this 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  court,  as  accredited  by  the  republic; 
(Mr.  Fox)  which,  under  the  ap-  and  therefore  it  was  clear,  that  that 
pearance  of  affording  support  tu  was  not  a  measure  whereby  an 
the  executive  government,  seemed  end  was  put  by  us  to  conferences 
totally  to  take  away  the  idea  of  with  unaccredited  agents.  As  to 
any  real  intentions  to  do  so.  For  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  re- 
what,  he  asked,  was  the  tendency  fusing  to  acknowledge  or  receive 
of  that  amendment,  and  of  the  ar-  an  accredited  ambassador,  he  would 
guments  of  the  right  honourable  not  at  present  say  any  thing.  Even 
gentleman  ?  It  was  no  other  than  after  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on 
thisj  that  they  must  now  fight,  be-  our  vessels  by  the  French,  his  ma- 
cause  war  was  declared  by  France,  jesty*s  minister's  had  listened  to  the 
but  that  they  were  about  to  engage  proposal  of  M.  Dumourier,  which 
in  a  war  unjust  and  unprovok^.  had  been  mentioned  by  his  right 
Yet  he  seemed  almost  to  admit,  honourable  friend,  and  had  sent 
that  the  French  had  no  justifiable  instructions  to  Lord  Auckland  to 
cause  for  a  declaration  of  war ;  for  enter  into  a  conference  with  him. 
though  he  had  mlule  several  obser-  The  chain  of  reasoning  made  use 
vations  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower,  of  by  the  right  honourable  gentlc- 
the  alien  bill,  and  one  or  two  other  man  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
topics,  he  did  not  seem  to  consider  speech,  appeared  to  him  most  ex- 
them  to  be  just  causes  of  war.  The  traordinary ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  so 
right  honourable  gentleman,  in-  managed,  as  to  leave  him  an  op- 
d^,  dwelt  rather  longer  on  the  portunity  afterwards  of  attributing 
subject  of  the  ships  sent  to  the  the  cause  of  the  war,  to  a  wish  to 
Scheldt  'y  but  whatever  on  that  interfere  in  the  policy  of  France, 
head  might  have  been  alledged  on  It  had  been  said  that  this  was  a 
the  part  of  Fk*ance,  Ministers  were  war  without  an  object,  and  that  it 
entitled  to  credit,  when  they  so-  was  unjust  and  unnecessary.  In 
lemnly  asserted  that  that  was  done  answer  to  this,  he  would  beg  leave 
solely  with  the  view  to  support  our  to  refer  to  a  paper  delivered  by 
ally,  the  Dutch,  whom  they  were  Lord  Grenville  to  M.  Chauvelin, 
bound  to  defend,  and  with  no  view  in  which,  after  stating  certain  mat- 
to  disturb  the  French  in  Belgia.  ters  which  had  given  cause  of  of- 
With  respect  to  the  murder  of  the  fence  to  this  country,  a  requbition 
king,  it  bad  never  been  mentioned  is  nade  in  the  most  distinct  and 
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precise  terms,  that  France  should 
renounce  all  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment ;  should  confine  herself  with-' 
in  her  own  territories,  and  should 
desist  from  violating  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  France  has  now 
made  a  declaration  of  war^  and 
proceeded  to  hostilities  against  this 
country,  without  any  ofience  on 
our  part,  and  without  previous  no- 
tice. As  to  the  supposed  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  which  had  been 
talked  of,  although  he  had  former- 
ly stated  that  there  was  no  such 
treaty  existing  in  January,  he  hoped 
he  would  not  be  so  far  misunder- 
stood as  to  lead  to  a  supposition 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
not  now  endeavour  to  bring  down 
every  power  on  earth  to  assist  them 
against  France.  Upon  the  subject 
of  the  proclamation,  pix»hibiting 
the  sending  corn  to  France,  he 
had  been  correct  in  his  former 
statement,  which  v^as  a  necessary 
measure  of  precaution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crippling  the  French. 

Mr.  Dundas  concluded,  by  de- 
claring that  Great  Biitain  entered 
into  the  wai*  to  secure  her  best  in- 
terests, by  eflFectually  opposing  a 
system  of  principles,  which,  unless 
they,  were  crushed,  would  neces- 
sarily end  in  the  destruction  of  this 
and  of  every  other  country. 

Mr.  Btu'ke  said,  though  he  al- 
ways attended  with  admiration  and 
respect  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox, 
he  could  uot  .help  estimating  that 
which  he  had  just  heard  at  a  less 
account,  as  he  had  read  every  part 
of  it  in  Mous.  Brissot's  speeches  in 
the  national  convention,  one  only 
excepted,  and  that  part  was,  ''  that 
France  had  used  every  means  to 
conciliate  the  regards  and  good 
will  of  Great  Britain."  The  right 
honourable  gentlenum  had  taken 


great  pains  to  acquit  himself,  and 
apologize  for  his  vehement  endea- 
vours to  exculpate  France  from  the 
charge  of  aggression :  but  he  pro- 
fessed, that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  Me 
what  it  was  that  made  him  00 
prompt  to  exculpation.  If  FraoQ^ 
meant  nothing  but  what  was  good* 
and  England  nothing  but  what 
was  bad,  he  certainly  owed  no.  apo« 
l(^y  for.  the  part  he  took  in  her 
cause.  As  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  respect* 
ing  the  declaration  of  a  specifio 
object  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the 
delicacy  of  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  France,  were 
they  adopted  by  the  House,  this 
should  be  their  language :  **  France! 
you  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  ' 
the  repose  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Eng- 
land :  you  have  reduced  your  own 
country  to  anarchy  and  ruin,  and 
murdered  your  king  :  neverthdess, 
you  may  be  assured,  that,  however 
horrible  your  crimes ;  though  to 
the  murder  of  your  king  you  should 
add  that  of  his  infant  son,  his  un- 
fortunate queen  aftd  sister,  and  the 
whole  remains  <of  his  family,  not 
one  hair  of  your  heads  shall  be 
hurt.  You  may  war  against  U8> 
threaten  us  with  destruction,  aad 
bring  ixiin  to  our  very  doorsv- 
yet  shall  you  not  be  injured."  Waa^ 
ever,  he  exclaimed,  such  a  declaita- 
tion  made  in  such  circumstances  }  ■ 
Unlimited  monarchy,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said> 
was  the  object  against  which  France 
directed  the  shafts  of  enmity.  '  Boti 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  whether, 
gentlemen  wtMild  pretend  to  -si^- 
that  she  was  a  friend  to  limited 
monarchy  ?  No ;  she  was  an  ene^ 
my  to  limited  monarchy,  as  lue^ 
narchy,  and  to  the  limitation,  aft 
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limitation.    The  aristocracy  of  this 
country f  all  corporations,  all  bodies, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were 
the  objects  of  her   enmity.     She 
shewed  the  most  determinate  ma- 
Hce,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
•gainst  all  parts  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, equally  to  those  that  li- 
mit or  support  monarchy  ;  not  to 
this  or  to  that,  but  to  the  whole. 
If  conquered  by  Louis  XVI.  we 
might  be  sure  of  our  established 
forms  being  unmolested  ;  but  if  by 
her,  of  total  extinction.     Gentle- 
men had,  with  much  pertinacity, 
asked,  '^  Have  you  asked  satisfac- 
tion   for  this  ?"      This,    he   con- 
tended, was  all  an  error,  either  of 
misconception  or  of  will.    The  acts 
of  France  were  acts  of  hostility  to 
this  country ;  her  whole  system,  her 
speeeh,  every    decree,    and   every 
act,  bespoke  an  intention  preclu- 
sive of  accommodation.     No  man, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  had  a 
more  lively  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  question  before  the  House, 
or  of  the  evils  of  war  than  him- 
self;   a  war   with  France,  under 
such  circumstances  as  now  govern* 
ed  her  conduct,  must  be  terrible^ 
bat  peace  much  more  so.    A  na- 
tion thkt  had   abandoned  all   its 
valuable  distinctions,  arts,  sciences, 
religion,   law,  order^  every  thing 
but  the  sword,  was  roost  formi- 
dable and  dreadful  to  all  nations 
composed  of  citizens  who  only  used 
aoldiera  as  a  defence;    as  such, 
France  should  be  resisted  with  spi- 
rit, vigour,  and  temper,  without 
fear  or  saiiple.    In  a  case  of  such 
importance  to  this  country,  and  to 
mankind,  as  the  present,  gentle- 
men should  examine  whethar  they 
had  any  sinister  motive,  as  if  in  the 
IHvine  presence,  and  act  upon  the 
pore  setolt  of  that  examination. 
Vol.  sxxv. 


He  declared  he  had  no  hesitation 
to  pronounce,  as  if  before  that  pre- 
sence, that  ministers  had  not  pre- 
cipitated the  nation  into  a  war,  but 
were  brought  to  it  by  over -ruling 
necessity. 

The  putting  the  king  of  France 
to  death,  was  done,  not  as  an  ex- 
ample to  France,  not  to  extinguish 
the  race,  not  to  put  an  end  to  mo- 
narchy, but  as  a  terror  to  monarchs, 
and  particularly  to  the  monarch  of 
Great  Britain.     This  new-created 
empire  of  theirs,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
was  only  secondary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  plans  of  shaking 
all  governments.      This  had  been 
professed  out  of  the  mouth  of  their 
minister    Cambon.      He    declared 
that  the   limits    of    their   empire 
should   be  those  that  nature  had 
set  to  them,  not  those  of  justice 
and  reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sea 
on  one  side,  and  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  together  with 
a  large  cut  of  the  Appenines,  and 
all  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  of 
liberty  and  equality.   They  directed 
their    invectives    and    reproaches 
inore  at  England  than  any  other 
place.    They   executed    their  un- 
happy, innocent  monarch,  whom 
they  well  knew  to  be  no  tyrant^ 
principally,  as  they  alleged,  for  a 
warning  to  all  other  tyrants,  and 
an  example  to  all   other  nations. 
Even  a  few  hours  after  the  execu* 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  their  minister 
of  justice,  Garat,  addressing  their 
convention,  said,  •  '*  We  have  now 
thrown  down   the  gauntlet  to  a 
tyrant,  which  gauntlet  is  the  head 
of  a  tyrant.*'    He  next  read  the 
declaration  of  the  members  who 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king^ 
some  saying,  "  the  tree  of  liberty 
could    not  flourish   till   sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  tyrants ;"  othen 
[F]  declaring. 
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declaring,  "  that  kings  were  no 
longer  useful  but  in  their  deaths," 
&c.  Gentlemen  had  said,  that  if 
lord  Gower  had  been  left  at  Paris, 
or  another  ambassador  had  been 
sent  in  his  place,  the  un'na})py  fate 
of  the  king  of  France  might  have 
been  prevented.  This,  he  said, 
was  answered  by  the  fate  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  ambassador,  who 
had  made,  at  the  desire  of  his  court, 
a  requisition,  but  was  refused.  The 
murder  of  the  king  was  intended 
only  as  a  step  to  the  murders  of  the 
other  kings  of  Europe,  for  they  had 
declared  that  no  monarchial  coun- 
try could  have  alliance  with  them  : 
this  too,  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  were  affecting  to  conciliate  and 
explain  away  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November. 

Mr.  Burke  readily  allowed^  that 
this  was  the  most  dangerous  war 
in  which  we  were  ever  engaged  : 
that  we  were  to  contend  with  a  set 
of  men  now  inured  to  warfare,  and 
led  on  by  enthusiasm  and  the  ar- 
dour or  conquest,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  bartered  the  arts, 
commerce,  industry,  manufactures, 
and  civilization  itself  for  the  sword. 
With  regard  to  the  means  the 
French  have  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  the  plan  of  supply  they  had 
proposed  was  worthy  of  attention. 
Their  minister  stated,  that  the  coun- 
try had  been  purged  of  70,000 
men  of  property,  all  of  whose  ef- 
fects were  to  be  confiscated,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  millions 
sterling.  Thus,  like  a  band  of  rob- 
bers in  a  cave,  they  were  r€ckoning 
the  strength  of  their  plunders.  He 
said,  that  they  had  two  terms  for 
raising  supplies-— confiscation  and 
loan.  The  common  people  were 
relieved  by  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  rich  5  and  they  reckon- 


ed on  the  confiscation  of  property 
in  every  country  they  entered,  with 
the  brotherly  intent  of  fraternizing, 
as  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  exi- 
gencies in  that  country,  and  their 
resource  for  making  war ,  thus 
they  made  war  supply  them  with 
plunder,  and  plunder  with  the 
means  of  war.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
spoken  with  some  asperity  of  an 
intention  in  ministers  to  restore  the 
ancient  government.  He  would 
not  compare  that  government  with 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  j 
but  certain  it  was  that  it  would  be 
felicity  and  comfort,  compared  to 
the  present  state  of  tyranny  exer- 
cised in  France  ;  for  the  very  same 
papei's  out  of  which  he  had  read 
the  extracts  before,  contained  the 
melancholy  account,  that  30,000 
manufacturers  were  perishing  for 
want,  in  Lyons  alone.  Thus  their 
enormities  have  produced  misery; 
their  misery  will  drive  them  to  des- 
pair ;  and  out  of  that  despair  they 
will  look  for  a  remedy  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  other  countries, 
and  particularly  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  professedly  to 
repel  the  insinuations  and  charges 
of  the  last  speaker  against  Mr.  Fox, 
which  he  attempted  with  his  usual 
ability  in  a  speech  of  great  lengths 
Among  other  retorts  on  Mr.  Burke^ 
Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  was  charged 
with  a  dereliction  of  principle,  m 
having  that  day  omitted  to  expreser 
his  apprehension  of  the  increase  df 
French  power,  be  the  French  go- 
verment  what  it  may.  It  is  most 
true,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  not  said 
one  word  upon  that  subject  in  his 
speech  that  day ;  but  had  he  not 
in  every  one  of  his  various  previods 
speeches  in  this  session>  distincth 

and 
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most  forcibly  avowed  and  uiged 
i^timents  on  that  head  ?  How 
sant  to  observe  a  gentleman 
begins  his  speech  with  taunt- 
bis  right  honourable  friend, 
«peating  things  too  often,  re- 
ch  him  in  the  next  sentence  for 
ling  a  repetition  the  most  un- 
ssary  he  could  have  fallen  into  ! 
if  the  reproach  was  on  that 
tod  extraordinary,  it  was  still 
3  extraordinary  that  the  general 
rvation  itself  should  coaie  from 
|uarter  from  which  it  proceed- 
A  dread  of  France  it  seemed 
It  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 

in  the  mind  of  a  British 
sman  -,  no  alteration  in  her  go- 
nent  can  change  this  prin- 
,  or  ought  to  suspend  this  ap* 
snsion,  and  who  was  the  gen- 
m  so  tenacious  of  this  creed  ? 
only  man  in  all  England  who 
leld  the  directly  contrary  doc- 
.  Had  he  or  could  we  have 
itten,  thai  in  his  very  first  con- 
tuous  revilings  at  their  revo- 
lt only  in  the  last  session  of 
iment,  he  had  expressly  scorn- 
d  insulted  them  as  a  nation 
guished  for  ever,  and  to  be 
1  no  more,  and  all  in  conse- 
36  of  the  change  in  their  go- 
aenti  that  he  described  the 
jy  as  a  gap  and  chasm  in  £u- 

Their  principles  had  done 
,  said   he,  than   a   thousand 

like  Blenheim  or  Ramillies 
have  efifected  against  them  ; 
hey  even  got  power  by  their 
%,  like  the  usurpation  of 
well,  he  could  have  res{)ect- 
feared  them  at  leasts  but  they 
blotted  out  of  the  European 
<rf.  power  forever!  And  the 
9an  had  only  to  record  "  Gal- 
m  Wilojfon/iwe"— yet  this  very 
90}9Jii:^id  Mr.  Sheridan^  hav- 


ing last  year  expressed  all  this  with 
as  much  heat  as  he  had  this  year 
expressed  the  contrary  sentiment, 
arraigns  my  right  honourable  friend 
for  having  omitted  to  re-echo  for 
a  single  hour  his  unalterable  ap* 
prehensions  of  the  power  of  France, 
be  the  changes  of  its  government 
what  they  may :  but  the  ambition 
of   France,    and    her    aggressions 
against  this  country^  were  not^  ac* 
cording  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, the  only  causes  of  war.     Re- 
ligion  demanded  that  we  should 
avenge  her  cause.    Atheism    was 
avowed  and  professed  in  France. 
As  an   argument   to   the   feelings 
and  passions  of  men,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said^  that  the  honourable  member 
had  gi'eat  advantages  in  dwelling 
on   this  topic  $   because  it  was   a 
subject  upon  which  those  who  dis- 
liked every  thing  that  had  the  air 
of  cant  and  profession  on  the  one 
hand,   or   of  indifference  on   the 
other,  found  it  aukward  to  meddle 
with.      E^stablishmentB^  tests,  and 
matters  of  that  nature,  were  pro-, 
per  objects  of  political  discussion  in 
that  House ;  but  not  general  charges 
of  deism  or  atheism,  as  pressed  to 
their  consideration  by  the  honour-, 
able  gentleman  $  thus  far  he  would 
say,  and  it  was  an  opinion  he  had 
never  changed  or  concealed,  that 
although  no  man  can  command  his 
convicticm,  he  had  ever  considered 
a  deliberate  disposition  to  make  pro- 
selytes in  infidelity  is  an  unaccount- 
able depravity  of  heart.     Whoever 
attempted   to  pluck  the  belief  or- 
the  prejudice  on  this  subject^  style 
it  which  he  would,  from  the  bo-, 
som  of  one  man,  woman,  or  child, 
committed  a  brutal  outrage,  the 
motive  for  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  trace  or  conceive.    Bat  on 
what  ground  was  all  this  infidelity. 

[F «]  and 
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and  atheism  to  be  kid  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  revolution  ?  The  phi- 
losophers had  corrupted  and  per- 
verted the  minds  of  the  people; 
but  when  did  the  precepts  or  per- 
versions of  philosophy  ever  begin 
their  effect  on  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  afterwards  rise  to  the  towering 
branches  ?      Were     the    common 
and  ignorant  people  ever  the  first 
disciples   of  philosophy,    and    did 
they  make  proselytes  of  the  higher 
and  more  enlightened  orders  ?    He 
contended,  that  the  general  athe- 
ism of  France  was,  in  the  first  place, 
no  honour  to  the  exertions  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  against 
the  philosophers  3  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  was  notorious  that  all 
the  men  and  women  of  rank  and 
fashion  in  France,  including  possi- 
bly  all   the  present  emigrant  no- 
bility, whose  piety  the  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  contrast  with 
republican  infidelity,  were  the  ge- 
nuine and  zealous  followers  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau ;  and  if  the  low- 
er orders  had  been  afterwards  per- 
verted, it  was  by  their  precept  and 
example.    The  atheism,  therefore, 
of  the  new  system^  as  opposed  to 
the  piety  of  the  old,  was  one  of  the 
weakest  arguments  he  had  yet  heard 
in  favour  of  this  mad  political  and 
religious  crusade. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  argued  on  an 
observation  of  an  honourable  mem- 
ber's, who  had  said,  that  we  re- 
flised  to  make  any  allowance  for 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  in 
which  France  stood  after  the  de- 
struction of  its  old  arbitrary  go- 
vernment. This  Mr.  Sheridan 
pressed  very  forcibly  ;  insisting  that 
it  was  a  mean  and  narrow  way  of 
viewing  the  subject,  to  ascribe  the 
various  outrages  in  France  to  any 
other  cause  than  this  unalterable 


truth,  that  a  despotic  government 
degrades  and  depraves  human  na- 
ture, and  renders  its  subjects,  on 
the  first  recovery  of  their  rights, 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  them.  But 
was  the  inference  to  be,  that  those 
who  had  been  long  slaves,  ought 
therefore  to  remain  so  for  ever,  be- 
cause, in   the   first   wildness  and 
strangeness  of  liberty,  they  would 
probably  dash  their  broken  chains 
almost  to  the  present   injury   of 
themselves,  and  of  all  those  who 
were  near  them  ?  No— the  lesson 
ought  to  be  a  ten-fold  horror  of  the 
despotism  which  had  so  profaned 
and  changed  the  nature  of  social 
men  ;  and  of  a  more  jealous  appre- 
hension of  withholding  rights  and 
liberties  from  out  felIow-creature», 
because,  in  so  doing,  we  risked  and 
became  responsible  for  the  bitter 
consequences:    for,   after  all,   no 
precautions  of  fraud  or  of  craft  can 
suppress  or  alter  this  eternal  truth, 
that  liberty  is  the  birthright  of  man, 
and  whatever  opposes  his  posses- 
sion is  a  sacrilegious  usurpation. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Foxivai 
then  negatived,  and  the  address  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  oarried 
without  a  division. 

On  the  11th  of  February  a  simi- 
lar message  was  sent  by  his  majesty 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  took  it 
into  consideration  on  the  following 
day  ;  when  an  address  to  the  saaie 
effect  as  that  of  the  Commons  was 
moved  by  lord  Grenville,  and  se- 
conded by  the  duke  of  Portland. 
An  amendment  was  moved  by  lord 
Stanhope,  accusing  his  majesty's 
ministers^  of  producing  a  rupture 
between  this  kingdom  and  France, 
and  requesting  to  be  informed  of 
the  objects  which  his  majesty  pro- 
poses to  obtain  by  carrying  on  a 
war    against  -  France.      A    seeMul 
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amendment  was  proposed  by  lord 
Lauderdale,  which,  after  lament- 
ing the  ^Vench  declaration  of  war, 
assures  his  majesty  of  the  most  firm 
and  etlectiial  support,  in  repelling 
every  hostile  attempt  against  this 
country ;  and  in  such  other  exer- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  induce 
France  to  consent  to  such  terms  of 
pacification  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  &c. 

After  a  debate  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  the  address  was 
further  supported  by  the  duke  of 
Leeds,  and  the  lords  Morton,  Stor- 
mont,  Kinnoul,  and  Hawkesbury  y 
and  opposed  by  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  the  two  amendments  were 
successiTcly  negatived,  and  the  mo- 
tion for  the  address  carried  in  the 
affirmative  without  a  diuision. 

Though  the  several  questions 
which  had  been  agitated,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  sessions  in 
both  Houses,  evidently  proved, 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had 
the  approbation,  as  they  themselves 
possessed  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment ;  the  opposition,  though  di- 
minished in  numbers,  seemed  to 
have  increased  in  energy,  and  to 
exert  themselves  with  a  more  con- 
centrated activity^  Mr.  Fox>  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  eighteenth  of 
February^  introduced  a  series  of  re- 
lolutions,  with  observing,  that  the 
oeccAsity  of  the  war  might  be  de- 
fended on  two  principles:  first, 
the  malus  animus,  or  general  bad 
disposition  of  the  French  towards 
this  country ;  the  crimes  they  have 
committed  among  themselves  ',  the 
systems  they  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  if  systems  they  might  be 
called;  in  abort,  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  tlieir  country.  On 
this  principle^  tliere  were  few  in- 


deed that  would  venture  to  defend 
It :  and  this  being  disavowed  as  the 
cause  of  war  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
dwell  upon  it.  2dly,  that  various 
things  have  been  done  by  the 
French,  manifestly  extending  be- 
yond their  own  country,  and  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  us  and  our  al- 
lies :  for  which,  unless  satisfaction 
were  given,  we  must  enforce  satis- 
faction by  arms.  This  he  consi- 
dered as  the  only  principle  on 
which  the  necessity  of  the  war  could 
be  truly  defended,  and  in  this  he 
was  sure  the  great  rasyority  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  His  object 
was  to  record  this  in  an  address  5 
and  whatever  objection  there  might 
be  as  to  time  or  circumstances, 
could  he  obtain  tlie  sense  of  the 
House  purely  upon  the  principle^ 
he  should  be  very  sanguine  in  his 
hopes  of  success.  Such  a  record 
would  be  a  guide  to  their  conduct 
In  the  war>,  and  a  landmark  on 
which  to  fix  their  attention  for 
the  attainment  of  peace.  In  exa- 
mining the  alleged  cases  of  pro- 
vocation, he  had  maintained  that 
thev  were  all  objects  of  negotiation^ 
and  such  as,  till  satisfaction  was  ex- 
plicitly demanded  and  refused,  did 
not  justify  resorting  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. He  had  perhaps  also  said, 
that  ministers  did  not  appear  to 
have  pursued  the  course  which  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  their 
professions.  He  did  not  mean  to 
charge  them  with  adopting  one 
principle  for  debate,  ^nd  another 
for  action;  but  he  thought  they 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  misled  by  those 
who  wished  to  go  to  war  with 
France  on  account  of  her  internal 
government,  and  therefore  to«k  all 
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occasions  of  representing  the  French 
as  utterly  and  irreconcileably  ho- 
stile to  this  country.  It  was  al- 
ways fair  to  compare  the  conduct 
of  men  in  any  particular  instance 
with  their  conduct  on  other  occa- 
sions. If  the  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions were  now  loudly  held  forth  ; 
if  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  aggrandizement  of  any 
power  was  magnified  as  the  just 
causes  of  the  present  war ;  and  if, 
on  looking  to  another  quarter,  we 
saw  the  rights  of  Poland,  of  a  neu- 
tral and  independant  nation,  open- 
ly trampled  upon,  its  territory  in- 
vaded, and  all  this  for  the  manifest 
aggrandizement  of  other  powers, 
and  no  war  declared  or  menaced, 
not  even  a  remonstrance  interpos- 
ed, for  if  any  had  been  interposed, 
it  was  yet  a  secret,  could  we  be 
blamed  for  suspecting  that  the  pre- 
tended was  not  the  real  object  of 
the  present  war— that  what  we 
were  not  told  was  in  fact  the  ob- 
ject, and  what  we  were  told,  only 
the  colour  and  pretext : 

Mr. Fox  then  proceeded  to  enlarge 
on  those  topics  which  had  of  late 
so  often  employed  his  eloquence, 
and  concluded  with  moving  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 
•  *'  That  is  not  for  the  honour  or 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  to  make 
war  upon  France,  on  account  of 
the  internal  circumstances  of  that 
country,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
suppressing  or  punishing  any  opi- 
nions and  principles,  however  per- 
nicious in  their  tendency,  which 
may  prevail  there,  or  of  establishing 
among  the  French  people  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government. 

"  That  the  particular  complaints 
which  have  beeti  stated  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Frenqh  government 


are  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  war  in 
the  first  instance,  without  having 
attempted  to  obtain  redress  by  ne- 
gotiation. 

''  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that,  in  the  late  negotiation  be- 
tween his  majesty's  ministers  and 
the  agents  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  said  ministers  did  not 
take  such  measures  as  were  likely  to 
procure  redress  without  a  rupture, 
for  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complained  -,  and  particularly  that 
they  never  stated  distinctly  to  the 
French  government  any  terms  and 
conditions,  the  accession  to  which, 
on  the  part  of  France,  would  in- 
duce his  majesty  to  persevere  in  a 
system  of  neuti-ality. 

*'  That  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  security  of  Europe,  and  the 
rights  of  independent  nations, 
which  have  been  stated  as  grounds 
of  war  against  France,  have  been 
attended  to  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters in  the  case  of  Poland,  in  the 
invasion  of  that  unhappy  country, 
both  in  the  last  year,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  most  open  contempt  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  most 
unjustifiable  spirit  of  aggrnndisse- 
ment  has  been  manifested,  without 
having  produced,  as  far  as  appears 
to  this  House,  any  remonstrance 
from  his  majesty's  ministers. 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  in  the  present  cri- 
sis, to  advise  his  majesty  against  en- 
tering into  engagements,which  may 
prevent  Great  Britain  from  making 
a  separate  peace,  whenever  the  in- 
terest of  his  majesty  and  his  people 
may  render  such  a  measure  advise- 
able,  or  which  may  countenance  an 
opinion  in  Europe  that  his  majesty 
is  acting  in  concert  with  other  pow- 
ers, for  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of 
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compellina:  the  people  of  Fninre  to 
.  submit  to  a  torn)  of  goNerniiit'nt  not 
approved  by  the  nation  " 

Thesi*  resolutions  wire  support- 
ed by  Mr  Grey.  Mr.  Jekyll,  Air. 
Adam,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  iSheri- 
dan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Major  Malt* 
Jaad :  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Powys,  Sir 
Richard  Hill,  Sir  Francis  Basset^ 
Sir  George  Cornwall,  Sir  Henry 
Houghton,  and  Mr.  Windham.  The 
House  divided  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, wl\en  there  appeared 
In  favour  of  it '  -  -  -  270 
Against  it       -     -     -     -       44 


-The  resolutions  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of     -    -     -     -     226 


This  decided  victory  of  the  mi- 
nisters did  not,  however,  deter  Mr. 
Grey  from  moving,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  aa  address  to  his  majes- 
ty ;  which,  as  it  contains  the  entire 
political  creed  of  the  opposition 
party,  we  shall  recite  at>  large. 

After  a  short  introductory  speech, 
in  which  Mr.  Grey  declared  his 
wish  ta  be  recorded  as  one  of  those 
who  liad,  with  every  possible  exer- 
tion, opposed  those  measures  where- 
by we  had  been  plunged  into  a  war, 
he  movedj 

'*  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  to  assure 
his  majesty,  that  his  fatthful  com- 
mons, animated  by  a  sincere  and 
dutifiil  attachment  to  his  person 
and  family,  and  to  the  excellent 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  nation, 
will,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to  sup- 
port to  m^]e8ty  in  any  measures, 
which  <fi  due  observance  of  the 
&ith  o{  tj^eatiesj  the  dignity  of  his 
ocowD^  or  the  security  of  his  do- 


niit>i':ns,   imv  conip;^l  him  to  up.- 
der  ake 

'*   ri»:»t  feeling"  ihe   nio^t  eiinest 
^oli(  iiiHJe  to  .iMMi    fioMi   t)ur  couri- 
ir    the  caiainiiics  of  war,  by  every 
means  consistent  with  honour  and 
with  safety,  we  expressed  to  his 
majesty,  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent session,    '  our  sense   of   the 
temper  and  prudence  which  had 
induced  his  majesty  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  with  respect  to  the 
war    on   the  continent,    and  uni- 
formly to  abstain  from  any  inter- 
ference in  the   internal  affairs   of 
France^    and    our   hope   that  the 
steps  his  majesty  had  taken  would 
have  the  happy  tendency  to  ren- 
der a  firm  and  temperate  conduct 
effectual  for  preserving   the  bles- 
sings of  peace.* 

**  That,  with  the    deepest  con- 
cern, we  now  find  oui'selves  oblig- 
ed to  relinquish   that  hope  with- 
out    any    evidence    having    been 
produced    to    satisfy   us    that    his 
majesty's  ministers  have  made  such 
efforts  as  it  was  their  duty  to  make^ 
and    as,    by    his    majesty's    most 
gracious  speech,   we  were  taught 
to  expect,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace :  it  is  no  less  the  resolution 
than    the  duty    of   his    majesty's 
i^hful  commons    to    second  his 
efforts  in  the  war  thus  fatally  com- 
menced, so   long  as  it  shall  con- 
tinue ;  '  but  we    deem   it  a   duty 
equally  incumbent  upon  us  to  so- 
licit his  majesty's  attention  to  those 
re^ons  or  pretexts,  by  which  his 
servants  have  laboured  to  justify  a 
conduct  on  their  part,  which  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  having  con- 
tributed, in  a  great  measure,  to 
produce  the  present  rupture. 
.  "  Various  grounds  of   hostility 
against  France  have  been  stated^ 
but  none  that  appeared  to  us  to 

have 
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have  constituted  such  an  urgent  afifairs  in  France^  that  the  Frendi 

and  imperious  case  of  necessity  as  nation  gave  iip  all  pretensions  to 

left  no  room  for  accommodation^  determine  the  question  of  the  fi»- 

and  made  war  unavoiilablc.    The  tur«    navigation   of    the    Scheldt, 

government   of  France   has  been  Whether  the  terms  of  thb  declara- 

accused  of  having  violated  the  law  tion    were    perfectly    satis^urtory 

of  nations,  and  the  stipulations  of  or  not,  they  at  least  left  the  qae»-> 

existing  treaties,  by  an  attempt  to  tion  open  to  pacific  negotiation  ^ 

deprive  the  republic  of  the  United  ia  which  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 

Provinces,  of  the  exclusive  naviga-  object,  to  any  of  the  parties  cooh 

tion  of  the  Scheldt    No  evidence,  cerned    in    it,  might    have    beeo 

however,  has  been  ofifered  to  con-  eoolly    and    impartially    weighed 

vince  us  that  this  exclusive  navi-  against  the  consequences,  to  which 

gation  was,  either  in  itself  or  in  all  of  them  might  be  ex(K»sed^  by 

the  estimation  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  maintain  it  by  fbroe 

alone  interested  in  prisserving  it,  of  of  arms. 

such  importance  as  to  Justify  a  de-  '*  We  have  been  called  upon  to 
termination  in  our  government  to  resbt  views  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
break  with  France  ou  that  account,  dizement  entertained  by  the  go- 
lf, in  fact,  the  States  General  had  vernment  of  France,  *  at  all  times 
shewn  a  disposition  to  defend  their  dangerous  to  the  general  interests 
right  by  force  of  arms,  it  might  of  £urope,*  but  asserted  to  be  more 
have  been  au  instance  of  the  truest  ^  particularly  so,  when  connected 
friendship  to  have  su^ested  to  with  the  propagation  of  principles, 
them,  for  their  serious  considera-  which  lead  to  the  violation  of  the 
don,  how  far  the  assertion  of  this  most  sacred  duties,  and  are  utterly 
unprofitable  claim  might,  in  the  subversive  of  the  peace  and  order 
present  circumstances  of  Europe,  of  all  civil  society.* 
tend  to  bring  into  hazard  the  most  "  We  admit,  that  it  is  the  inte- 
essential  interests  of  th&  republic,  rest  and  duty  of  every  member  of 
But  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  comtnonwealth  of  Europe  Jto 
been  acknowledged  that  no  requi-  support  the  established  system  and 
sition  on  the  subject  was  made  to  distribution  of  power  among  the 
his  majesty  on  the  part  of  the  independent  sovereignties,  which 
States  General,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  actually  Subsist,  and  to  prevent  the 
comprehend  on  what  grounds  of  aggrandizement  of  any  state,  es* 
right  or  propriety  we  take  the  lead  pecially  the  most  powerful,  at  the 
in  asserting  a  claim,  in  which  we  expence  of  any  other  5  and,  for 
are  not  principals,  and  in  which  the  honour  of  his  majesty*^  coun- 
the  principal  party  has  not,  as  far  cils,  we  do  most  earnestly  wish, 
as  we  know,  thought  it  prudent  that  his  ministers  had  manifested 
or  necessary  to  call  for  our  iuterpo-  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of 
sition.  the  principle  to  which  they  now 


(< 


We  must  further  remark,  that  appeal,  in  the  course  of  late  events, 
the  point  of  dispute  seemed  to  us  which  seemed  to  us  to  threaten  its 
to  have  been  relieved  from  a  mate-  entire  destruction, 
rial  part  of  its  difficulty,  by  the  de-  "  When  Poland  was  beginning 
daration  of  the  minister  of  foreign  to  recover  from  the  long  calami- 
ties 
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ties  of  anarchyi  combined  with  op- 
pression ;  after  she  had  established 
an  hereditary  and  limited  monar- 
chy like  our  own,  and  was  peace- 
ably employed  in  settling  her  in- 
ternal governmenti    his   majesty*8 
ministers,  with  appai-ent   inditfer- 
ence  and  unconcern,  have  seen  her 
become  the  victim  of  the  most  un- 
provoked and  unprincipled  inva- 
sion ',    her  territory  overrun,   her 
free    constitution    subverted,    her 
national  independence  annihilated, 
and  the  general  principles  of  the 
security      of     nations     wounded 
through  her  side.     With  all  these 
evils  was  France  soon  after  threat- 
ened, and  with  the  same  appear- 
ance either  of  supine  indifference, 
or  of  secret  approbation^  his  ma- 
jesty*8  ministers  beheld  the  armies 
of  other  powers  (in  evident  con- 
cert with  the  oppressor  of  Pdand) 
advancing  to  the  invasion  and  sub- 
jugation of  France,  and  the  march 
bf  those  armies  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  hostilities  of  civilised 
nations  by   manifestos^  which,    if 
their  principles  and  menaces  had 
been  carried  into  practice,   must 
have  inevitably  produced  the  '  re- 
turn of  that  ferocity  and  barbarism 
in  war,  which  a  beneficent  religion, 
and  elightened  mannars,  and  true 
military  honour,  have  for  a  long 
time  banished  from  the  Christian 
world.* 

"  No  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  check  the  progress  of  thebe 
invading  armies :  hit  majesty's 
ministers,  under  a  pretended  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  other  sovereigns,  thought 
fit  at  that  time  to  reftise  even  the 
interposition  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils and  good  offices,  to  save  so 
great  and  important  a  portion  of 
£urope  ftiom  £UUDg  under  the  do- 


minion of  a  foreign  power.  But 
no  sooner,  by  an  cver-niemorable 
reverse  of  fortune,  had  France  re- 
pulsed her  invaders,  and  carried 
her  arms  into  their  territoi7,  than 
his  majesty's  ministers,  laying  aside 
that  collusive  indifiFerence  which 
had  marked  their  conduct  during 
the  invasion  of  France,  began  to 
express  alarms  for  the  general  se- 
curity of  Europe,  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  U9,  they  ought  to  have 
seriously  felt,  and  might  have  ex-v 
pressed,  with  great  justice,  on  the 
previous  successes  of  her  powerfiil 
adversaries. 

'*  We  will  not  dissemble  our 
opinion,  that  the  decree  of  the  na- 
tional convention  of  France  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1791,  was  in 
a  great  measure  Kable  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  it  j  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  a  war,  upon  the 
single  ground  of  such  a  decree, 
unaccompanied  by  any  overt  acts, 
by  which  we  or  our  allies  might  be 
directly  «ittacked,  would  be  justi- 
fied as  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
Certainly  not,  unless,  upon  a  re- 
gular demand  made  by  his  mc^es* 
ty's  ministers  of  explanation  and 
security  in  behalf  of  us  and  our 
allies,  the  French  had  refused  to 
give  his  majesty  such  explanation 
and  security.  No  such  deftuind 
was  made.  Explanations,  it  is 
true,  have  been  received  and  re- 
jected. But  it  well  deserves  to  be 
remarked  and  remembered,  that 
these  explanations  were  volunta- 
rily offered  on  the  part  of  France, 
not  previously  demanded  on  ours,  as 
undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  suited  the  views  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  have  act- 
ed frankly  and  honourably  towards 
France,  and  not  to  have  I'eserved 
their  complaints  for  a  i^iture  pe- 
riod. 
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riod,  when  explanations,  however 
reasonable,  might  come  too  late, 
and  hostilities  might  be  unavoid- 
able. 

"  After  a  review  of  all  those 
considerations,  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that  none  of  the  points  which  were 
in  dispute  between  his  ministers 
and  the  government  of  France,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  being  adjusted  by  negotia- 
tion, except  that  aggravation  of 
French  ambition,  which  has  been 
stated  to  arise  from  the  political 
opinions  of  the  French  nation. 
These  indeed,  we  conceive,  form- 
ed neither  any  definable  object  of 
negotiation,  nor  any  intelligible 
reason  for  hostility.  They  were 
equally  incapable  of  being  adjusted 
by  treaty,  or  of  being  either  refut- 
ed or  confirmed  by  the  events  of 
war. 

**  We  need  not  state  to  his  ma- 
jesty's wisdom,  that  force  can  never 
cure  delusion  3  and  we  know  his 
majesty's  goodness  too  well  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  could  ever  entertain 
the  idea  of  employing  force  to  de- 
stroy opinions  by  the  extirpation  ci 
those  who  hold  them. 

*'  The  grounds^  upon  which  his 
msyesty's  ministers  have  advised 
him  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  some 
avowed  public  intercourse  with  the 
existing  government  of  France,  ap- 
peared to  us  neither  justified  by 
the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  nor 
by  the  usage  of  nations,  nor  by 
any  expediency  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  circumstances.  In 
all  negotiations  or  discussions  what- 
soever, of  which  peace  is  th«  real 
object,  the  appearance  of  an  ami- 
cable disposition,  and  of  a  readi- 
ness to  ofier  and  to  accept  of  paci- 
fic explanations  on  both  sides>  is 


as  necessary  and  useful  to  insure 
success  as  any  arguments  foiuided 
on  strict  right.     Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied   that    claims    or    arguments 
of  any  kind,   urged  in  hostile  or 
haughty  language,  however  equit- 
able or  valid    in    themselves,  are 
more  likely  to  provoke  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  opposite  party.     Deplor- 
ing,  as  we  have  ever  done,  the 
melancholy  event  which  has  lately 
happened  in  France,  it  would  yet 
have  been  some  consolation  to  us 
to  have  heard,  that  the  powerful 
interposition  of  the  British  nation 
on  this  subject  had  at  least  been 
offered,  although  is  should  unfor- 
tunately have  been  rejected.     But, 
instead  of  receiving  such  consola- 
tion from  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  we  have  seen  them, 
with  extreme    astonishment,   em- 
ploying,, as  an  incentive  to  hosti- 
lities, an  event,  which  they  had 
made  no  effort  to  avert  by  negoti- 
ation.     This  4naction   they  could 
only  excuse  on  the  principle,  that 
the    internal    conduct   of  nations 
(whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
its  morality)  was  no  proper  ground 
for  interposition  and  remonstrance 
from  foreign  states ;  a  principle, 
from  which  it  must  still  more  clear- 
ly follow  that  such  internal  conduct 
could  never  be  an  admissible  justi- 
fiable reason  for  war. 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving, that  such  frequent  allu- 
sions as  have  been  made  to  an 
event  (confessedly  no  ground  of 
rupture)  seemed  to  us  to  have 
arisen  from  a  sinister  intention  to 
derive,  from  the  humanity  of  Eng- 
lishmen, popularity  for  measures 
which  their  deliberate  judgment 
would  have  reprobated,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  most  virtuous  sensibili'- 
ties  of  his  majesty's  people. into  a 
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blind  and  furious  zeal  for  a  war  of 
vengeance. 

"  His  majesty's  faithful  com- 
mons^  therefore^  though  always 
determined  to  support  his  majesty 
with  vigour  and  cordiality  in  the 
exertions  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdoms^  yet  feel  that  they 
are  equally  bound  by  their  duty  to 
his  majesty,  and  to  their  fellow 
subjects,  to  declare,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  transactions — s.  conduct 
which,  in  their  opinion,  could 
lead  to  no  other  termination  but 
that  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
studiously  directed,  of  plunging 
their  country  into  an  unnecessary 
war.  The  calamities  of  such  a  war 
xpust  be  aggravated  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  rational  mind,  by  re- 
flecting on  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  that  fortunate  situation  which 
we  have  so  unwisely  abandoned, 
and  which  not  only  exempted  us 
from  sharing  In  the  distresses  and 
afflictions  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  but  converted  them  into 
sources  of  benefit,  improvement, 
and  prosperity  to  this  country. 

'*  We  therefore,  humbly  im- 
plore his  majesty's  paternal  good- 
ness to  listen  no  longer  to  the 
councils  which  have  forced  us  in- 
to this  unhappy  war,  but  to  em- 
brace the  earliest  occasion  Which 
his  wisdom  may  discern,  of  restor- 
ing to  his  people  the  blessings  of 
peace.*' 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Drake,  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  R.  Smith 
read  ii  petition  ifiigned  by  about 
tSOD  inhabitants  of  th«  tow»  of 
Ndttingham,  statiftg,  among'  othe^ 


things,  that  as  the  constitution  now 
stands  with  respect  to  representa- 
tion in  parliament,  the  country  is 
amused  with  the  name  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  when  the 
reality  is  gone  ;  that  the ,  right  of 
election  had  passed  away  from  the 
people  almost  altogether,  and  that 
thereby  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple with  respect  to  parliament  was 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.     The 
petition  therefore  prayed  the  House 
to  consider  of  the  proper  mode  to 
effectuate  a  reform  in  parliament ; 
anri  suggested,  as  one  part  of  a  ge- 
neral reform,   that   the    right   of 
election  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  male  adults  in  the 
kingdom.    After  some  debate  on 
the  question  of  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, the  passages  we  have  now  re- 
cited were  considered,  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House,  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  refusal 
to  receive  it.    On  a  division  there 
appeared  for  the  petition     21 
Against  it        -       109 

Majority  -  88 
Several  petitions  respecting  coa*> 
troverted  elections  remaining  un- 
heard in  the  third  session  of  this 
parliament,  it  •  became  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  members  on  the  days  fixed  for 
ballots ;  Mr.  T.  GrenviUe,  there- 
fore, brought  forward,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  certain  res(dutions  to 
produce  that  effect,  which  were  se- 
verally moved,  and  after  some 
amendments  were  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  received  the  assent  of 
the  House. 

The  erection  of  barracks,  which 
had  taken  place  in  several  parts  of 
the  icingdom,  though  it  was  not 
fllt«g^her    a   new*^  laeaBure,  was 

consi- 
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considered  by  those  who  remained 
of>  and  adhered  to  the  old  Whig 
party^  as  an  unconstitutional  expe- 
dient, and  tending  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  army.     But  it 
appeared  to  be  the  more  general 
opinion,  that  the  circuuistances  of 
the  country  were  such  as  made  it 
necessary  to  adopt   that  mode  of 
lodging  troops  in  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  former  periods ;  and  that 
to  dispose  of  them  in  barracks  was 
now  become  a  far  better  plan,  than 
the  distribution  of  them  among  the 
mass  of  the  people. — Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  however,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  unconstitutional   tendency 
of  these   military   buildings,  that, 
(as  soon  as  the  House  had  agreed 
to  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  T. 
Grenville,)  he  rose  to  make  a  mo- 
tion on  the  subject.    The  question, 
he  said,  was  precisely  this  :  whe- 
ther in  the  very  heart  and  body  of 
the  country,  a  large  standing  army 
was  to  be  kept  up,  and  in  a  way 
totally  unusual,  as  well  as  highly 
alarming :  nor  could  he  omit  the 
observation,  that  standing  armies 
are  ever  hostile  to  liberty.    History 
affords    innumerable  instances    of 
states  being  modelled  by  armies  : 
in  this  country   the    same    army 
which  raised  Cromwell  to  the  pro- 
tectorate, restored  Charles  the  Se- 
cond.     Those  distinguished    cha- 
racters who  led  the  glorious  revo- 
lution, thought  it  necessary  to  esta- 
blish, by  the  declaration  of  rights^ 
that  no  standing  army  should  be 
kept  up  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  were  the  case  other- 
wise, the  doors  of  this  House  might 
as  well  be  shut  up  :  it  was,  how- 
ever, without  much  difficulty,  that 
they  got  king  William  III.  to  dis- 
band his  forces.  With  regard  to  the 
peace  establishment  in  this  country. 


it  had  continued  nearly  the  same 
during  the  present  reign  ;  but  it 
had  increased  much  since  the  time 
of  qneen  Anne  :  it  now  amounted 
to  18,000  men,  which  appeared  to 
him  much  too  large,  and  it  would 
be  still  much  more  alarming  if  the 
proposition  he  was  about  to  make 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  alluded  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  and  Mr.  Pelham,  who  ex- 
pressed, in  very  strong  language, 
their  ideas  of  the  danger  that  must 
arise  to  the  constitution  and  to  li- 
berty, from  quartering  soldiers  in 
barracks,  and  dissolving  or  lessen- 
ing their  connection  with  the  body 
of  the  people.  He  also  mentioned 
the  opinion  of  lord  Gage  in  1739, 
who,  in  a  speech  against  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  troops,  declared, 
that  he  considered  the  quartering 
of  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  cutting 
off  their  connection  with  the  people 
to  be  the  most  fatal,  as  it  would 
prove  the  finishing  stroke  to  liber- 
ty. If  this  should  ever  be  attempt- 
ed, said  lord  Gage,  it  would  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  people  to 
draw  their  swords,  as  the  last  effort 
of  liberty,  and  never  sheath  them, 
till  they  had  brought  the  authors 
and  contrivers  of  the  measure  to 
condign  punishment.  Mn  Taylor 
said,  he  must  add  another  great 
authority  in  judge  Blackstone, 
whose  opinion  it  was,  that  soldiers 
should  live  intermixed  with  the 
people  ',  no  separate  camp,  no  bar- 
racks, no  inland  fortresses  should 
be  allowed.  In  the  argument 
which  he  was  now  maintaining,  he 
had  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the 
weight  of  high  authorities,  to  sup- 
port him.  In  answer  to  them  it 
was  alleged  first,  that  it  is  a  gFeat 
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hardship  on  innkeepers  to  quarter 
soldiers  on  them  ;  and  so  it  might  j 
because  the  price  paid  for  hay  and 
straw    has    not    been    raised    for 
many  years.    But  if  a  part  of  the 
large  sums  expended  on  building 
barracks^  were  applied   towards  a 
reasonable  increase    of  the   price 
paid  for  hay  and  straw,  the  inn- 
keepers  would  be    glad    to   have 
them  :  secondly^  bairacks  are  said 
to  be  necessary,  to  keep  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, from  being  prejudiced  and 
poisoned  ;  but  experience  has  long 
evinced,  that  those  walls  must  be 
high  indeed  which  can  keep  opi- 
nions from  passing  them.     But  it 
may  be  said,  that  a  better  discipline 
can  be  preserved  in  barracks.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
constitutional  army  is  still  to  be 
preferred,    though    its     discipline 
may  not  admit  of  equal  vigour.  He 
therefore  moved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House  that  the  uni- 
form and  persevering  opposition  of 
our  ancestors   to   the  erecting  of 
barracks  in  this  country,  was  found- 
ed upon  a  just  sense  of  the  true 
principles   of   our  most   excellent 
constitution,  and  4hat  the  opinion 
has  been  justified  upon  high  legal 
and  political    authority,  that  the 
sddiers  should  li^^  intermixed  with 
the  people,  &c.  according  to  the 
words  of  judge  Blackstone  already 
quoted. 

Mr.  Minchin  confessed  that  he 
saw   no   danger   in  the   measure 
which  had  been  so  much  objected 
to  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 
He  thought   it   on  the  contrary, 
attended    with  many    advantages. 
And  first  it  relieved  a  certain  de- 
scription of  men  from  a  grievous 
tax>  which,  during  last  war  had 
been  so  very  oppressive  that  seve- 


ral publicans  had  givtn  up  their 
licences.  It  was  likewise  a  measure 
very  favourable  to  the  exact  ob« 
servance  of  discipline.    For  though 
soldiers    were     at    stated    hours 
obliged  to  retire  to  their  quarters^ 
yet  when  they  were  quartered  in  a 
public  house,  this  regulation  could 
not  be  enforced.     For  in  that  case, 
when    the    officers   went  to   bed, 
the  soldiers  might  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  their  quarters,  and 
might   be    engaged    in    riots   or 
mischiefis,    which  there    were   no 
means  of  discovering  or  prevent- 
ing.    But  this  could  not  occur  in 
barracks,  which  were  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  mcMals  of 
the  troops   lodged  in  thetn.     In 
public   houses    the    soldiers    were 
continually  opposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  expending  that  pay  which 
might  procure  them  soHd  nourish- 
ment, for  noxious  liquors,  equally 
pernicious    to    their    constitution 
and  morals.     With  respect  to  the 
utility  of  barracks,  he  referred  to 
the  example  of  a  sister  kingdom 
(Ireland)    where    they    had    been 
always  in  use.      There  so  much 
were  their  beneficial  effects  expe- 
rienced^ that   those  towns,  where 
they  were  not  erected,  even  made 
application    for  them,  and  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  such  an 
establishment. 

The  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Courteney,  Mr.  Grey, 
and  Major  Maitland,  and  opposed 
by  sir  George  Young,  secretary  at 
war,  sir  George  Howard,  lord 
Beauchamp,  lord  Mulgrave,  Mr. 
Burdon,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  It  was  then  negatived, 
by  the  order  of  the  day  being  car- 
ried without  a  division. 

On   the  25th  of  February  Mr. 
Dundas  presented  to  the  House  his 
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Statement  of  the  situation  of  aflfaire 
in  the  provinces  of  India.  This 
statement,  he  said,  was  different  in 
its  object  from  any  he  had  hitherto 
ofifered  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Those  of  former  years, 
except  in  one  instance^  had  been 
confined  to  the  state  of  financial 
affairs  of  the  company  in  India, 


exhibiting  the  balance  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  revenues  and 
charges  of  the  several  settlements. 
In  the  present  statement,  he  pro* 
posed  to  combine  the  afiairs  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  declare  the  general 
balance  resulting  from  such  a  OHn- 
bination. 


The  first  statement  included  the  revenues  and  charges  of  the  several 
settlements  in  India. 
The  Revenue  of  Bengal,  on  the  average  of  three  years 

1787-8  to  1789-90,  amounted  to  -  -        ^5,454,107 

Of  Madras        -  .  .  -  .  1,296,468 

Of  Bombay      -----  147,165 


CHARGES. 


*^6,897,7SO 


Of  Bengal 
Of  Madras 
Of  Bombay 


Add  expences  of  Bencoolen  and  Penang 


-    ^3,131,210 

1,578,365 

524,142 

^5,233,717 
50,000 


The  net  revenue  on  the  average  is 


^5,283,717 
1,614,013 


In  these  years  a  considerable  expence  was  incursed  by  preparations 
for  war>  and  therefore  the  average  cannot  be  considered  as  giving  the 
result  too  favourable. 

The  countries  ceded  by  Tippoo,  at  the  teimination  of  the  warfare 
estiouited  to  yield  a  revenue  of  about  400,0001. ;  no  part  of  which  could 
be  included  in  the  above  average.  But  in  order  to  bring  this  subject 
imder  one  point  of  view,  there  was  also  laid  before  the  House  an  estimate 
of  the  future  revenues  and  expences  of  the  several  settlements  in  India, 
formed  by  a  committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock.  In  every  instance  the  revenues  appear  to  be 
taken  on  a  very  low  statement  ^  and  in  like  manner  great  caution  has 
been  used  in  stating  the  other  articles,  that  there  should  not  be  any 
doubt  of  the  result  being  better  than  the  estimate. 

In  this  estimate  the  commercial  charges  at  the  several  settlements,  are 
stated  as  charges  upon  the  revenues.  In  all  former  views  of  this  subject, 
they  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  trade,  as  that  is  the  only 
purpose  for  which  they  are  incurred.  .  t     ,     .         . 

By 
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By  the  estimates  the  revenues  are  stated  at  -  £6,96S,&i5 

And  the  cha]*ges,  including  commercial^  at  -  5>d4^>575 

Leaving  net  revenues  -  -  -  4^1^621,050 

In  this  view,  the  net  revenue  of  India  appears  to  be  1,621,0501.  or, 
if  the  commercial  charges,  amounting  to  104,4501.  be  excluded,  the 
excess  of  revenue,  above  the  civil  and  military  establishments,  is 
1,725,5001. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  amount  of  debts  in  India, 
as  the  interest  on  them  is  the  first  object  to  which  the  net  revenue  is  ap- 
plicable. The  total  of  their  amount  on  the  31st  of  January  1792,  is 
stated  at  9,034,550 1.  which  includes  every  article  of  debt  known  at  that 
period  j  and  the  bills  not  due  or  presented  for  acceptance  are  considered 
as  part  of  the  debts  then  owing,  which  was  not  the  case  in  former  state- 
ments of  this  nature. 

The  net  surplus,  after  defraying  the  civil,  military,  and  commercial 
charges  and  interest  on  the  debt,  amounts  to  1,059,1271.     Besides  this 
sum,  there  is  estimated  to  be  supplied  from  the  sales  of  Europe,  goods 
and  certificates,  350,000 1.  making  a  total  of  1,409,127 1. 
The  amount  of  the  goods  from  India  sold  in  the  last 

three  years  has  been,  per  annum  -  -       ^2,394,751 

Prime  cost  of  ditto  -  -  5^1,090,185 

Customs  -  -  -  .       563,269 

Freight  and  demurrage    -  -  -      245,782 

Charges  of  merchandize,  six  per  cent.  -       143,684 

Total 2,042,920 


Being,  on  the  average,  an  excess  of  the  sale  above  the 
prime  cost  and  charges  -  -  -  -       ^351,831 

This  cannot  be  considered  as  the  actual  profit  on  the  trade  from  India, 
because,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the  interest  of  the  money  em- 
ployed in  that  trade,  and  a  sum  for  insurance,  should  be  allowed  ;  but 
this  excess  of  the  sale  value  above  the  prime  cost  and  charges  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  remittance  of  the  surplus  revenue,  through  the  medium 
of  the  trade,  is  a  profitable  mode,  and  that  it  may  be  realised  at  home 
with  profit  both  to  the  public  and  the  company. 
On  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  the  prime  cost  of 

goods  sold  by  the  company  was  -  -        ^1,090,185 

In  the  directors'  report,  the  cost  of  the  annual  investment 

is  estimated  at  -  -  -  -  1,127,000 

Which  exceeds  the  average  cost  of  the  goods  sold  those 

three  years  by  -  -  -  -        a^36,815 

And  consequently  the  sale  amount  and.  profit  on  the  whole  should  be 
stated  at;  a  larger  sum.    But^  iiv  order  to  keep  so  hr  below  the  probaUe 

actual 
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actual  result  as  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  profits  on  the  In* 
dia  trade  are  taken  even  below  the  sum  ali-eady  stated,  as  it  certainly  ap- 
pears in  the  estimate  of  the  prime  cost  and  sale  anaount  of  goods  from 
India  in  the  report  to  the  court  of  directors. 
In  this  the  sale  amount  of  goods  from  India 

is  stated  at         ....  j£2«3 14,900 

Prime  cost  of  the  same    -  -  ^^1, 126,300 

Customs  .  -  .  .  600,970 

Freight  -  -  -  .  209,270 

Charges  of  merchandises  -  -         138,894 

2,075,434 


Making  an  excess  of  the  sale,  over  costs  and  charges  239,466 

On  the  three  years  averages  before  stated,  the  amount 

was  *  -  -  .  .  351,831 


The  diflference  is  -  -  -  .       ^112,365 


Having  thus  shewn  what  are  the  future  surplus  of  India,  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  may  be  stated  to  amount  to,  and  having  proved  that  a  sum 
equal  to  that  amount  may  be  remitted  home  through  the  medium  of 
trade,  with  profit  both  to  the  company  and  the  public  ;  the  next  object 
is  to  bring  forward  the  state  of  the  trade  in  general. 

Accordingly  by  the  average  of  the  three  last  years,  the  profit  on  the 
trade,  or  more  correctly,  the  excess  of  the  sale  amount  above  the  prime 
cost  and  charges,  was  916,497  per  annum. 
Average  of  three  years  sale  amounts,  March  1790 

to  1793  ....  ^5,103,094 

Average  of  three  years  prime  cost  and  charges, 

March  1790,  to  1793  -  -  -  4,186,597 


^£916,497 


In  these  statements,  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  only  is 
taken,  and  the  charges  at  home,  the  commercial  charges 
in  India  being,  according  to  the  estimate  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  revenues. 

In  the  estimate  pf  the  cost,  customs,  freight,  and  charges 
in  England,  the  prime  cost,  and  several  charges  on 
the  India  and  China  goods,  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  -  .  -  .  -      ^4,244,698 

And  the  sale  amount  of  the  same,  to  -  -  4,938,300 

Being  an  excess  of  sale  amount        ...        j^743,602 
which  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  by 
172,895  1.  per  annum,  and  affords  another  proof  of  the 
moderation  of  the  estimates  under  consideration. 
The  next  estimate  states  the  annual  receipts  and  payments  of-  the 

ccMnpany  at  home.    This,  after  allowing  for  a  dividend  of  8  L.per  cent. 

on 
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on  the  capital  stock,  makes  the  annual  surplus  at  home,  including  the 
1,059,0271.  derived  from  the  revenues  of  India,  amount  to  1,20791141. 
which,  together  with  the  small  sum  estimated  to  be  left  in  India,  makes 
the  total  surplus  1,239,241 1. 

The  next  article  is  the  amount  of  goods  and  stores,  to  be  exported  to 
India  and  China ;  these,  including  St.  Helena,  amount  to  l,Q17>000l. 
the  goods  and  stores  exported  in  1791,  amounted  to  974,959  1.  and  la 
the  present  season  are  estimated  at  1,083,^241.  the  amount  in  this  esti- 
mate is,  therefore,  about  &  medium  of  these  two.  It  is  impossible,  in 
stating  this  article,  not  to  advert  to  the  gi^eat  increase  which  has  been 
made  in  the  export  trade,  during  the  last  eight  years,  being,  exclusive  of 
bullion,  from  400,000 1.  a  year  to  a  million. 

The  article  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  bullion,  is  merely  taken  to  make 
up  the  estimated  prime  cost  of  goods  in  China,  that  prime  cost  being 
provided  for  as  follows  : 

By  supplies  from  India  .  -  -  .        eB^bO/)QO 

Goods  exported  ....  .  600,000 

Bills  or  bullion  ....  .  644,580 


Total  prime  cost  -  -  -    ^jf  1,494,580 

The  goods  and  stores  to  be  exported  to  India  are  estimated 

at        -  -        *        .  -  -  .        400,000 

In  the  Indian  estimate,  the  amount  to  be  received  for  the 
sale  of  imports  is  stated  at  -  -  «  350,000 


There  is,  therefore,  an  estimated  loss  on  the  goods  and 

stores  exported  to  India,  of  -  *  -  50,000 

The  exports  to  China  of  goods,  stores,  and  bullion,  are  not  supposed 
to  yield  any  profit  -,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  export  trade  is  estimated 
to  produce  a  loss  of  50,000 1.  per  annum. 

If  it  was  material  to  enter  into  the  investigation,  I  should  assign  rea- 
sons for  doubting  the  propriety  of  stating  any  such  loss  .on  the  export 
trade ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee  with  that  discussion.  I  shall  take  the  directors' 
estimate  as  they  state  it ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  from  the  several  circum- 
stances above  stated,  particularly  from  the  low  amount  at  which  the  sur- 
plus in  India  is  taken,  and  from  the  low  estimate  of  the  sales  and  profit 
on  the  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  estimate  being  calculated  in 
an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  and  that  the  surplus  on  the  whole  result- 
ing from  it,  as  stated  below  the  amount  annually  to  be  expected. 

Having  thus  established  that  a  surplus  to  the  amount  of  1,239>241 1.  at 
least,  may  be  expected  in  future,  it  next  remains  to  consider  the  most 
equitable  mode  of  applying  this  surplus. 

The  first  object  is  the  liquidation  of  the  debts.  Thpse  in  India, 
amount,  as-  has  been  above  already  stated,  to  9,084,5501.;  of  which 
6,933,9431.  bore  interest  in  January,  1792:  but  which,  from  later  ad- 

Vol.  xxxv.  '       [GJ  vices, 
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▼ices,  as  stated  in  the  directon*  estimate  at  6,669,OS^  L  There  are  two 
ways  of  HquidatiDg  this  debt,  either  by  paying  it  off  in  India,  from  the 
swrplus  there,  or  by  remitting  it  to  Ei^^nd,  and  discharging  it  by  that 
surphis,  realized  through  the  medium  of  trade.  The  latter  is  undoubt- 
edly by  much  the  |ireferable  mode ;  as  in  the  other  case,  the  investment 
could  not  be  made  adeauate  to  the  demand,  without  sending  bullion  to 
India.  The  British  subjects,  of  whose  fortunes  a  cooriderable  part  of 
these  debts  consist,  if  they  were  paid  in  India,  must  find  some  other 
mode  of  remittance  to  Europe ;  and  thus  would,  as  formerly  was  the 
case,  supply  foreign  companies  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to 
India,  in  competition  with  the  company,  on  a  capital  furnished  by  tlieir 
servants,  to  the  injury  of  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  home  revenues  in  duties  and  customs. 

The  debts  of  the  company  in  Great  Britain  consist  of  the  amount  trans- 
ferred from  India,  and  unpaid  on  the  first  of  March,  1793,  which  is 
stated  at  1,354,050  L  and  the  other  debts,  at  the  some  date,  are  calcu- 
lated, exclusive  of  the  capital  stock,  at  9,247,019  L  the  total  of  both, 
10,601,069 1.  This  includes  the  sum  owing  by  the  annuitants,  which  is 
included  as  a  debt  due  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  This 
statement  shews  the  value  of  assets  at  the  same  period,  which,  at  home 
and  afloat,  (including  the  balance  of  quick  stock  in  China)  amounts  to 
13,437,4601.  The  value  of  assets  in  India,  consisting  of  cash  in  the  trea- 
suries, bills,  goods,  and  stores,  amounted,  in  January,  1792,  to 
4/)9S,405 1.  exclusive  of  debts  owing  to  the  company  in  India,  which  are 
stated  at  3,518,3931.  These,  however,  are  not  reckoned  upon  ^  but 
left  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  floating  debt  owing  by  the  company  in 
India,  above  the  amount  bearing  interest. 

The  value  of  assets  thus  at  home  and  in  India,  is  -    sSlTA  13,854 

And  the  amount  of  debts  at  home,  including  the  trans- 

Ihrreddebt  -  -  -  -         10,601,069 


If  from  each  side  of  the  account  the  4,900,000 1.  owing 
by  government  to  the  company  be  deducted,  the  re- 
maining amount  of  assets  is  -  »  .        12,913,854 

II  mt. 

And  of  debts  ....  6,401,069 


The  debts  for  bilb  on  the  court  of  directors,  for  customs, 
frdght,  demurrage,  interest,  and  dividends  unpaid, 
and  various  other  articles  in  their  commercial  concerns, 
amount,  as  per  No.  24,  to        -  -  *  2,454,5/9 

Which  being  deducted  from  the  above  amount,  leaves 

a  debt  to  be  provided  for  of      -  -  -  3,946,440 

If  bonds  be  kept  in  the  market  to  the  amount  of  -  1,500,000 

The  debt  remaining  to  be  paid  off  at  home  is  -  2,446,440 

There 
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There  are  two  ways  of  discharging  it,  either  by  increasing  the  capital 
one  million^  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  rapidly  doing,  either  by  the 
present  proprietors  subscribing  in  proportion  to  the  stock  they  respec- 
(ively  ho]d>  or  by  admitting  new  subscribers  to  advance  the  amount. 

The  other  method  is  by  installments,  to  which,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  the  debt  to  be  ultimately  discharged,  a  very  moderate  sum  only 
need  be  appropriated.  But,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  first  mode,  both  as  tending  to  an  immediate  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt,  and  as  it  will  enable  the  company,  by  an  additional 
capital,  to  extend  their  export  trade  to  the  utmost  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
market  will  admit  of. 

If  the  proprietors  shall  adopt  this  idea,  they  will  have  a  just  claim  to 
receive  an  additional  dividend,  amounting  to  ten  p^r  cent,  on  both  the 
old  and  new  capital  -,  and  after  allowing  for  this,  there  would  still  re- 
main a  sufficient  sum  to  admit  the  public  to  a  participation  of  not  less 
than  500,000 1. 

The  appropriation  of  the  surplus  would  then  stand  thus  : 
Net  estimated  surplus        .  -  -  .    ^1,$39«241 

To  be  applied  towards  the  difitcharge  of  the  debt  transferred 

from  India         -         *       -  -  500,000 

Increase  of  dividend  two  per  cent      -  100,000 

New  capital  of  one  million  at  ten  per  cent.     100,000 
(Supposed   to   reduce  the  bond  debts  to 

1,500,000  1.) 


The  interest  at  present  on  bonds  is 
1,500,0001.  at  four  per  cent. 
Less  interest  on  bonds 
Increase  of  payments  by  newjitock 
To  be  paid  to  government 


128,000 
60,000 
68,(X)0 
32,000 

500.000 


hlS%000 


Remains         j^l07,24I 


From  this  statement,  it  appearsj 
that,  in  the  first  year,  a  balance 
will  remain  unappropriated,  and 
which,  as  the  debt  in  India  is  paid 
off,  will  be  annually  increasing,  Mr. 
Dundas  concluded  his  loi\g  and 
laborious  statement,  by  submitting 
to  the  committee  the  following  re- 
solutions, founded  on  the  accounts 
referred. to  them : 

"  That  it  appears,  that  on  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years,  1787  to  1789-90, 
inclusive,  the  I'evenues  of  the  se- 
veral pi^idencies  of  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  have  amounted 


to  six  millions,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  per  annum  ) 
and  the  charges  incun*ed  in  the  ci- 
vil and  military  establishments,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  fire 
millions,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds  per  annum,  va** 
luing  the  current  rupee  at  two  shil- 
lings, the  star  pagoda  at  eight  shil- 
lings, and  the  Bombay  rupee,  at 
two  shillings  and  threepence. 

"  That  it  appears,  that  allowing 
fifty  thfmsand  pounds  per  annum 

[G  2]  for 
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for  the  expences  of  Bencoolen  and 
Pinang,  the  net  revenues  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India^  on  the 
foregoing  average,  have  amounted 
to  one  million  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  and  thirteen 
pounds  per  annum. 

"  That  it  appears  that  the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  countries 
ceded  to  the  company  by  Tippoo 
Sultan^  at  the  teimination  of  the 
late  war,  stated  in  the  treaty,  at 
thirteen  lacks,  sixteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  pa- 
godas, and  which  countries  are  es- 
timated by  the  court  of  directors, 
to  produce  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty thousand  pounds  per  annum,  are 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  aver- 
age amount  of  revenues. 

"That  it  appears,  that  the  fu- 
ture revenues  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  are  estimated,  by  the 
court  of  directors,  to  amount  to  six 
millions,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  civil  and  military  charges  (in- 
cluding one  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  commercial  charges)  to  five  mil- 
lions three  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  annum. 

**  That  it  appears,  that  the  net 
revenues  of  the  British  provinces  in 
India,  after  defraying  the  civil,  mi- 
litary, and  commercial  charges,  are 
e^imated,  by  the  court  of  directors, 
at  one  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds. 

**  That  it  appears,  that  the  debts 
owing  by  the  East  India  company 
at  the  several  settlements  in  India 
amounted,  on  the  31st  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1792,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained, to  the  sum  of  nine  crore. 


eight  lacks,  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eight  current  rupees. 
"That  it  appears,  that  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  bearing  inte^ 
rest  on  tl)e3 1st  day  of  January  1792, 
was  six  crore,  ninety-three  lacks, 
thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  current  rupees,  and 
that  the  amount  of  that  interest  was 
fifty-nine  lacks,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand and  ninety  current  rupees ; 
but  that,  from  later  advices,  the 
amount  of  debt  bearing  interest  is 
stated  by  the  court  of  directors  at 
six  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  and  eighty-two 
pounds,  and  the  amount  of  that 
interest  at  five  hundred  and  sixty-^ 
one  thou^nd  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pounds.  * 

'*  That  it  appears,  that,  after  de- 
ducting the  interest  payable  on  the 
debts  in  India,  from  the  excess  of 
the  revenues  above  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  commercial  charges,  the 
net  surplus  is  estimated  at  one  rail- 
lion  and  fifty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds 
per  annum. 

"  That  it  appeal's,  that,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  last  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  March  1790  to  1793, 
the  prime  cost  of  goods  sold  by  the 
East- India  company  has  amounted 
to  two  millions  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  per  annum; 
that  the  customs  payable  on  those 
goods  has  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pounds  per  annum  \ 
the  charges  of  freight  and  demur- 
rage to  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pounds,  and  the  charges 
of  merchandize  to  three  hundred, 
and  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five    pounds    per    annum, 

making 
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making  the  total  of  prime  cost  and 
charges  four  millions  oi;ie  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  pounds  per 
annum. 

*'  That  it  appears  that  the  goods 
sold  by  the  company  in  the  last  three 
years,  on  an  average,  have  amount- 
ed to  five  millions  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  and  ninety-four 
pounds  per  annum,  which  exceeds 
the  prime  cost  and  charges  by  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds. 

"  That  it  appears,  that  the  prime 
cost,  and  several  charges  of  cus- 
toms, freight,  and  charges  of  mer^ 
chandize,  of  the  goods  to  be  sold 
by  the  East  India  company,  are  es- 
timated, by  the  court  of  directors, 
to  amount  tojbur  millions  4 wo  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds 
per  annum. 

**  That  it  appears,  that  the  sales 
of  goods  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany, are  estimated,  by  the  court  of 
directors,  to  amount  to  four  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds  per 
anitUm,  which  exceeds  the  prime 
cost  and  charges  by  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  two  pounds. 

"  That  it  appears,  that  the 
charges  and  profit  on  private  trade, 
on  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  have  amounted  to  eighty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  pounds  per  annum, 
and  are  estimated,  by  the  court  of 
directors,  to  amount  to'  seventy 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  fu- 
ture. 

'*  That  it  appears,  that  the  net 
surplus  on  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
nues and  trade  of  the  East  India 
compan)^^  after  paying  eight  per 


cent,  dividend  on  the  capital  stock, 
of  five  millions,  is  estimated,  by 
the  court  of  directors,  to  amount 
to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  pounds  per  annum.'* 

Mr.  Hussey  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  triumphed  on  the 
consent  which  his  plan  had  obtain- 
ed in  another  place;  but  bis  tri- 
umph would  have  been  somewhat 
diminished,  if  he  had  considered 
that  such  consent  had  been  bought 
by  the  addition  of  two  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  an  exclusive  charter. 
Mr.  Dundas  replied,  and  the  House 
ailjourned. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  next  called  to  re- 
new its  attention  to  the  slave  trade ; 
a  subject  whose  important  discus- 
sion had,  in  some  preceding  ses- 
sions, employed  the  first  talents 
and  eloquence  of  the  lower  House 
of  Parliament,  and  was  still  in  a 
state  of  examinadon,  by  the  deli- 
berative wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Wilberforce  stated,  that 
the  motion  which  he  proposed  to 
make  was,  in  his  opinion,  so  much 
a  motion  of  course,  that  he  flat- 
tered himself,  no  serious  opposition 
would  be  made  to  it,  as  it  was  no 
more  than  a  preliminary  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  resolutions  which  were 
carried  last  year  by  a  considerable 
majority.  He  then  moved,  '*  That 
this  House  will,,  on  Thursday  next^ 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  African  slave 
trade. 

Sir  William  Young  said,  that  re- 
flection, instead  of  making  him 
desist  from    his   opposition,    had 
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seired  only  to  confirm  him  in  an 
opinion^  that  the  great  question  of 
the  slave-trade  ought  not  to  be 
agitated  at  present.  Men*s  minds, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies^ were,  at  this  moment,  too 
much  heated  for  a  sober  and  cool 
deliberation  on  such  an  important 
question  j  many  exaggerated  ac- 
counts had  been  given  of  the  situa- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  negroes, 
both  before  their  departure  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  «nd  after  their 
arrival  in  the  islands  ;  by  these  ac- 
counts the  passions  of  the  House 
had  been  excited  to  decide  against 
the  dictates  of  judgment  and  sound 
policy.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  in  its  principle  it  was  not  to 
be  defended,  and  must  necessarily 
be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind ;  but  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  West-India  co- 
lonies, that  the  continuance  even 
of  such  a  trade  for  some  time 
longer  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  existence,  and  its  abolition 
would  be  their  ruin.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  said  he  could  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge,  for  during 
the  last  summer  he  visited  most  of 
the  English  islands  in  the  West- 
Indies,  and  he  could  take  upon 
him  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  had  heard  in  that  House 
in  the  course  of  the  last  session, 
respecting  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  unfounded  in  fact.  It 
had  often  been  said  that  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  number  of  males  and 
females  impoited  into  the  islands, 
and  the  excessive  labour  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  very  few  chil- 
dren were  reared,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  import  so  many  Africans 
every    year.     He   declared,    that 


having  viewed  the  negro  villages 
on  many  estates,  he  had  seen  as 
many  children  in  each,  as  could  be 
found  in  any  village  of  the  same 
size  in  England.  This  would 
serve  to  shew  that  the  necessity  of 
importation  might  be  gradually 
diminished;  and  the  plantations 
be  worked  by  Creole  negroes,  in- 
stead of  Africans.  The  condition 
of  the  slaves  had  of  late  been  con- 
siderably mended  -,  the  act  for  re- 
gulating (he  middle  passage  had 
been  productive  of  very  happy 
consequences;  and  many  r^ula- 
tions  had  been  adopted  in  the  colo- 
nial assemblies,  tending  greatly  to 
better  the  condition  of  these  poor 
people.  He  maintained  that  in 
whatever  related  to  the  slaves  and 
slave  trade,  this  country  could  not 
act  with  efficacy,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  legislature  of  the 
islands  :  these  bodies  were  extreme- 
ly well  disposed  to  do  every  thing 
that  could  reasonably  be  required 
at  their  hands ;  and  more  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  ask. 

He  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment,  viz.  that  the  words 
"  Thursday  next,"  should  be  left 
out,  and  the  words,  "  This  day  six 
months,"  inserted  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  Buxton,  after  some  general 
obsen'ations  on  the  dangers  which 
threatened  our  happy  constitution, 
from  a  prevailing  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, and  the  impolicy  of  listening 
to  clamours  without  doors,  second- 
ed the  motion  for  the  amendment. 

After  several  gentlemen  had 
briefly  objected  to  or  supported  the 
motion,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that 
the  question  now  was,  whether  the 
House  would  not  proceed,  and  at 
once  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
they  would  do  nothing  whatever 
upon  the  present  subject  in  thi^ 
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session  of  parliament,  although,  aft  He  should  not  now  pretend  to  an- 
ter  a  long  discussion,  deliberate  re-  ticipate  the  discussion  of  the  House 
solutions  had  been  entered  into,  in  of  Lords  -,  he  hoped  that  their  d»* 
the  last,  and  they  had  come  to  a  cision  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
determination  that  the  slave  trade  principles  of  justice  and  humanity ; 
from  Africa  to  our  colonies  and  in  the  mean  time  the  House  of 
plantations  should  cease  the  1st  of  Commons  should  not  slacken  its 
January  in  the  year  1796.  efibrts  upon  that  subject    If  the 

It  was   said  that  the  abolition    course  of  the  discusuon  in  the  other 
should  be  with  the  concurrence  of    House  should  lead  to  such  length, 
the  legislative  body  of  our  colonies,    or  should  take  a  turn  that  wcmkl 
before  it  could  be  effectual.    Upon    render  hopeless  the  thought  of  its 
what  principle  It  was  that  we  were    coming  to  a  conclusion  this  session, 
to  anticipate  their  refusing  to  con-^    then  he  should  advise  the  bringing 
cur  with  us,  Mr.  Fox  said  he  could    forward    of  some  other  measure 
not  devise,  and  that  if  they  were    that  might  give  efficacy  to  the  re- 
determined to  thwart  our  inten-    solutions,  which  had  fbr  their  ob- 
tions,  how  fiir  it  might  be  deemed    ject  the  immediate  regulations  of 
prudent  for  us,  under  such  cir*    the  trade,  independent  of  the  total 
cumstances,  to  continue  our  con-    abolition  in  the  year  1796. 
nection  with  them,  he  would  not        To  return  to  the  point  more  im- 
now  discuss ;  but  of  this  he  was    mediately  befbre  the  House,  Mr. 
sure,  that  the  House  had  power    Fox  said,  he  complained  of  an  evil 
over  the  trade  of  this  country,  and    and,  an  abuse,  which,  he  maintain- 
Could  say  under  wliat  regulations    ed,  it  was  practicable  to  remove ; 
it  should  be  carried  on,  and  when    and,  as  he  had  before  hinted,  if  the 
it  should  cease,  and  how  long  they    proceedings  of  another  place  should 
would  suffer  by  an  acknowledged    be  such  as  not  to  give  satisfaction, 
evil.     He  then    observed,  that  if    that  they  would  be  removed,  and 
there  were  any  objections  to  the    that  the  first  resolution  for  aboli- 
late   resolutions    in    any  particn*    tion  in  1796,  should  pass  this  ses- 
lar    part,    such    objection    would    sion,  then  that  House  should  sub- 
come  regularly  before  the    com-    stitute   such    other    remedies    as 
mittee  on  Thursday,  and  should    might  meet  their  ideas  upon  the 
then  be  argued",  for  as  to  the  dan-    regulation  of  the  trade  between 
ger  of  agitating  it,  he  confessed,    thb  time,  and  the  period  of  final 
he  differed  entirely  front  those  who    abolition;  Until  these  points  should 
expressed  their  apprehensions  upon    iMive  been  fairly  canvassed  by  argu- 
that  subject^  or  if  there  was  afiy    ment^  he  trusted  that  the  House 
dan^  in  that  respect,  it  must  arise    would  not  pursue  a  step  so  disre- 
firom  its  not  being  agitated  while    putable  to  its  own  honour  and  dig* 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  ;    nity,  so  dissatisfoctory  to  the  public 
agitation  wa&  necessary  to  set  that    in  general,  as  to  relinquish  their 
difference  at  rest.    Indeed  he  once    former  opinion,  or,  in  other  vfwds, 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not    to  tell  the  world  at  large,  there 
now  have  had  to  debate  the  ques-    was  no  sincerity  ia  their  declara* 
tion  at  all,  for  that  it  should  by    tions  on  a  fonner  day,  and  that  they 
thb  time  have  passed  into  a  law.    had  completely  given  up  even  the 
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gradual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  they  never  would  resolve 
upon  that  measure  at  this  or  any 
other  period. 

.  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  hopes  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
voting  the  propositions  voted  last 
year^  and  that  however  gentlemen 
on  either  side  of  the  question  might 
have  objected  to  these  propositions, 
there  would  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  them  now.  But  by  re- 
newing the  resolutions  of  last  ses- 
sion, and  sending  them  up  to  the 
Lords^  no  member  of  the  House 
was. restricted  from  proposing  such 
other  measures^  as  the  delay  in  the 
other  House  might  seem  to  de- 
mand. 

The  original  motion  was  now 
put^  and  lost  by  a  minority  of  61^ 
against  53 ;  when,  after  some  con- 
versation among  several  of  the  mem- 
bers. Sir  William  Young's  amend- 
ment to  the  original  motion  was 
proposed  and  carried. 

Though  it  may  be  considered  as 
deviating  from  due  order  in  the 
succession  of  public  measures,  we 
shall  follow  up  the  first  proposition 
made  by  Mr.Wilberforce  relative  to 
the  slave  trade,  in  the  course  of  thb 
year,  with  such  as  were  afterwards 
made,  though  at  distant  intervals, 
on  the  same  subject. 

On  Thursday  the  21st  of  March, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  jim.  rose  to  ex- 
press his  fears  from  what  had  al- 
ready happened  this  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  late 
period  which  the  other  house  had 
fixed  for  proceeding  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  and  the 
examination  of  witnesses  respect- 
ing it,  that  nothing  effectual  would 
be  done  this  session  for  abolishing 
it,  ^nd  that  the  trade  would  con- 


tinue at  least  for  another  yeatr  to 
disgrace  this  country.  He  re- 
quested the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  who  had  hither- 
to taken  the  lead  in  this  in&portant 
business,  not  to  suffer  his  zeal  to 
abate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
pursue,  with  double  vigour,  an  ob- 
ject which,  in  all  times  to  come, 
must  secure  to  his  name  the  grati- 
tude and  veneration  of  all  true 
friends  to  humanity.  He  wished 
the  honourable  gentleman  would 
be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  House 
what  were  his  intentions  on  the 
subject ;  and  assured  him,  that  if 
he  was  still  determined  to  press  for 
the  abolition  during  the  present 
session,  he  should  be  supported  by 
him  and  his  friends  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his 
concern  that  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had 
taken  so  large  a  share  last  year  in 
the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  had 
not  thought  proper  this  year  to 
pursue  even  his  own  plan  ;  and  he 
was  equally  concerned  that  the 
Lords  had  put  off  the  consideration 
of  it  till  after  the  Easter  holidays. 
These  two  ch'cumstances,  he  said, 
were  certainly  unfavourable  to  the 
idea  of  effecting  the  abolition  this 
year;  though  he  did  not  despair 
of  seeing  this  important  measure 
carried  into  effect  during  the  pre^ 
sent  session.  At  the  same  time,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr. 
Lambton,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  should  be  glad  even  to  regalate 
the  slave  trade,  if  he  could  not  abo- 
lish it. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  Tuesday  the 
14th  of  May,  renewed  the  subject, 
and  after  a  short  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  the  supply  of  negroes  to 
foreign  powers  by  English  ships  > 
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and  also  on  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  slaves  to  be  im- 
))orted  to  the  British  colonies^ 
moved,  '*  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  thje 
trade,  carried  on  by  English  mer- 
chants, for  supplying  foreign  terri- 
tories with  slaves/*  * 

Mr.  Fox,  after  taking  notice  of 
>Yhat  the  House  had  done  last  year, 
and  what  the  Lords  were  doing  this 
year  upon  this  subject^  warned  them 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  good 
temper  of  the  people,  by  playing 
and  trifling  with  their  requests,  pas- 
sing resolutions  in  one  session  in 
one  year,  by  which  the  public  were 
taught  to  expect  that  this  infamous 
traffic  should  in  time  be  abolished, 
and  then  to  abandon  the  whole  in 
another  session  by  having  recourse 
to  the  shift  of  saying,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  before  the  other  House ; 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  time  to 
meddle  with  our  commerce  }  or  by 
any  such  quibbles.    This  trade  was 
no  more  like  a  real,  Fair  commerce, 
than  it  was  like  justice  or  huma- 
nity :  commerce  was  disgraced  by 
being  compared  to  it.     It  wils  an 
odious,  monstrous,  inhui»a:n  traf-' 
iic,  and  a  foul  stain  upon  the  Bri- 
tish character.    Such  the  majority 
of  the  House  thought  it  last  year  5 
such  the  mass  of  the  people  thought 
then  ;  such  they  thought  it  now  ; 
and  if  they  had  not  renewed  their 
petitions  to  the  House,  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  confidence  in  its 
justice,  its  humanity,  its  honour, 
and  its  regard  for  the  consistency 
of  its  own  proceedings  ;  and  gentle- 
men would  do  well,  if  they  wished 
the  public  to  have  any  esteem  for 
that  House,  not  to  teach  them  that 
their    confidence  w.'is    misplaced, 
when    they  thought    that    House 
would  peHbrm  its  duty.    Having 


urged  these,  and  other  points,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  agi*ee  to  the 
motion ;  or  that  if  they  thought  the 
House  too  thin  to  decide  upon  a 
point  so  important,  they  would  ad- 
journ the  debate  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  go  into  a  committee,  and  dis- 
cuss the  subject  fairly,  if  any  farther 
discusbion  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Pitt  went  at  length  into  the 
subject,  and  took  notice  of  all  the 
arguments  urged  against  the  mo- 
tion, and  maintained  that  the  House . 
ought,  in  justice  to  its  own  charac- 
ter, and  in  support  of  its  own  ho« 
nour,  to  adopt  the  motion  now  be- 
fore them. — The  House  divided, 
for  the  motion  41 — against  it  34. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  then  moved — 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  limiting  and  reguhting  the 
importation  of  slaves  to  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West-Indies  for  a 
time  to  be  limited."  After  some 
conversation,  the  House  divided  on 
the  motif  m. 

Ayes  -  -  25 

Noes         -  -  35 

Mi\jority  against  the  motion  10 
On  Wednesday,  the  2*2d  of  May, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  a  mo- 
tion for  preventing  the  supply  of 
foreign  powers  with  slaves  j  which 
being  carried,  a  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  negatived  on  the  third 
reading,  June  12,  by  a  majority  of 
31  against  29. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th  of 
March,  the  duke'  of  Clarence  pre- 
sented two  petitions  from  the  West 
India  planters,  and  the  ship-owners 
of  Liverpool,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
praying  their  lordships  that  they 

would 
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would  not  proceed  further  in  the 
consideration  of  the  slave  trade  till 
after  the  recess.  Accordingly  the 
order  for  proceeding  in  that  busi- 
ness was  enlargefl  from  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  to  Thursday  the  Uth 
of  April ;  when  the  earl  of  Abing- 
ton  rose  to  make  a  motion  on  the 
subject. 

After  some  animated   observa- 
tions on  the  principles  and  charac- 
ter of  the  French  nation,  and  a  va- 
riety of  alignments  to  support  the 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade  is  connected  with 
the  levelling  system  and  the  rights 
of  man ;    his  lordship  asked  who 
could  controvert  such  a  position  ? 
For  in  the  very  definition  of  the 
terms  themselves,  as  descriptive  of 
the  thing,   what  does   the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  mean  more 
or  less  in  effect,  than  liberty  and 
equality  ?     What  more  or  less  than 
the  rights  of  man  ?    And  what  is 
liberty  and  equality,  and  what  the 
rights  of  man,  but  the  foolish  fun- 
damental  principles  of   this  new 
philosophy.    If  proofs  are  wanting, 
look  at  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  see  what  the  rights  of  man 
have  done  there.    Thei-e  you  will 
see  rivers  of  commerce  dried  up, 
while  fountains  of  human  blood 
are  made  to  issue  in  their  stead. — 
Hear  also  what  Robespierre   has 
said  upon  this  very  occasion  :  "  Pe- 
rish the  colonies,  rather  than  that 
we  should  lose  one  of  our  princi- 
ples.   But  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  colonies  of  our  own,  and 
that  by  making  the  same  experi- 
ment, we  shall  produce  the  same 
consequences." 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
arraign  the  dissenters  as  the  abet- 
tors of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade^  ami  after  a  veiy  desul- 


tory speech,  fwhich  embraced  vari- 
ous political  topics,  h^  movedf 
''  That  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  be  postponed  to  that 
day  five  months.'* 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  never  was 
more  surprised  at  any  circumstanoe 
than  the  present  motion ;  it  was 
unprecedented  in  practice — unvin^ 
dicated  by  reason.  What !  stop  a 
judicial  inquiry,  when  only  oneude 
of  the  question  had  been  heard,  and 
refuse  to  receive  the  arguments 
that  were  to  be  opposed  to  the  evi- 
dence ?  This  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice.  The  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  a  glorious,  a  most 
glorious  work  5  it  was  the  work  of 
humanity,  of  freedom,  and  of  jus- 
tice !  and  as  such  it  should,  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  have  all  the 
support  he  was  able  to  give  it.  He 
saw  not  how  the  conduct  of  the 
French  interfered  in  this  business : 
our  slave  trade  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  revolution  in  France,  and 
therefore  he  should  give  the  motion 
his  most  decided  negative. 

'fhe  duke  of  Clarence,  after  stat- 
ing his  reasons  for  deferring  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  slave 
trade  to  this  day,  informed  their 
lordships  that  he  certainly  meant 
to  have  made  some  motion  on  the 
subject  similar  to  that  which  was 
offered  by  the  noble  earl ;  for  he 
did  truly  conceive,  from  the  most 
incontrovertible  proofe  in  his  own 
mind,  that  it  would  be  impolitic, 
and  greatly  unjust,  to  destroy  it  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  friends 
of  its  abolition.  His  highness  then 
went  pretty  much  at  large  into  the 
merits  of  the  trade,  the  immense 
capital  that  was  employed,  the  stake 
that  was  held  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  consequences  th^ 

must 
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must  ensue  from  putting  a  stop  to  upon  the  efiect  of  such  inquiiy  at 

that  which  ages  had  confirmed  as  present ;  his  object  was  to  knoW  in 

highly  beneficial  to  this  country.  what  situation  this  country  really 

Lord  Grenville^  the  earl  of  Lau*  was,  and  also  to  know  whether  the 

derdale,  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  and  language  made  use  of  by  his  ma- 

the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  having  jesty*s  ministers  upon  the  sulject 

spoken  against  the  motion,  the  earl  of  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  trea- 

of  Abingdon  was  induced  to  with-  son,  was  not  at  least  premature  at 

draw  it.                                       •  the  time  it  was  uttered,  and  conse- 

On  Wednesday  the  17th  of  April,  quently  that  nothing  had  happened 

before  evidence  was  examined  at  in  this  country  that  could  justify 

the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  government  in  the  steps  they  had 

the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  the  taken,  and   the  proceedings  they 

bishop  of  St.  David*s  rose,  and  made  instituted  -,  at  present,  however,  be 

some  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  had  the  satisfaction,  as  he  really 

did  not  long  occupy  the  attention  believed  the  House  had,  of  think* 

of  the  House,  as  the  consideration  ing  that  these  reports    were  lU- 

of  it  was  soon  obliged  to  give  place  founded  :    to    remove    all    doubt^ 

to  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  was  however,  upon  that  subject,  and  to 

therefore  adjourned  to  a  future  op-  .obtain  complete  information,  were 

portunity,  the  objects  of  his  motion. 

On  Wednesday  the  27th  of  Fe-  With  respect  to  the  late  supfXMed 

bruary,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  sedition  in  this  kingdom,  and  of 

a  committee  of  supply,  voted  five  that  supposed  tem|)er  for  insurrec- 

millions  and  an  half  to  his  majesty  tion,  as  weU  as  the  lurking  treason 

upon    exchequer   bills;    and    the  of  which  we  heard  so  much  by  hints 

House  being  resumed,  it  was  or-  and  conjectures,  there  were  three 

dered  that  the  report  be  received  circumstances  to  be  considered,  and 

on  the  following  day.  three  points  of  view  in  which  the 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  March,  subject  might  be  placed.  The  first 
Mr.  Sheridan  brought  forward  his  was  that  the  danger  in  this  country 
promised  motion,  the  object  of  had  been  real  -,  secondly,  that  the 
which  was  to  appoint  a  committee  danger  was  not  real,  but  that  the 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  re-  whole  was  a  false  alarm,  really  en- 
ports  of  sedition  in  this  coimtry.  tertained  by  government,  the  effect 
He  should  not,  he  said,  attempt  to  of  a  delusion  successfully  practised 
prove  that  there  never  existed  any  upon  them  ;  in  which  case  the  pro- 
sufiicient  reason  for  apprehending  pagation,  on  their  part,  although 
the  danger  of  sedition,  or  that  there  unfortunate,"  was  yet  honest.  The 
had  not  been  an  act  of  insurrection  third  was,  that  the  whole  was 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  war-  founded  on  a  systematic  plan,  laid 
rant  the  propagation  of  such  re-  by  government  for  deluding  the 
ports ;  but  he  contended  that  no-  sepse,  and  finally  subduing  the  spi- 
thing  whatever  had  happened  to  rit  of  the  people.  It  was,  in  his 
justify  the  dlarm  that  had  followed,  opinion^  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
When'  he  should  mbve  for  a  com-  regard  the  subject  in  either  of  these 
mittee  to  enquire  into  those  things^  "iiSee  points  of  view }  but  he  could 
he  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  not  perceive  any  other  in  which  it 

could 
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could  be  proi)erly  regarded  3  and 
he  saw  in  all  of  them  no  way  of 
proceeding  with  propriety  but  by 
instituting  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
whole  evil  was  I'eally  felt  as  minis- 
ters had  described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  What  then 
would  follow?  Most  certainly  the 
adoption  of  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
in  order  than  a  plan  should  be  laid 
for  our  future  safety.  What  was 
the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to, 
and  the  next  view  of  the  subject, 
supposing  that  ministers  really  ap- 
prehended danger,  although  in 
truth  there  had  not  existed  any  ? 
Most  certainly  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire,  and 
that  they  might  make  their  report^ 
upon  the  situation  of  the  country, 
announce  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  safe- 
ty, and  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
the  public.  In  the  third  point  of 
view,  that  supposing  the  whole  to 
be  a  mere  device  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing the  people  more  easily  in  a 
war  with  France,  by  persuading 
them  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
many  agents  from  France,  who  are 
doing  every  thing  they  can  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  internal  tran- 
quillity of  this  country  :  again  he 
must  say,  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire,  in  order 
that  the  public  should  know  the  de- 
ception which  had  been  practised 
on  them,  and  that  if  the  war  had 
been  so  commenced,  the  people 
should  be  enabled  to  employ  the 
means  of  declaring  to  the  throne 
their  sentiments  upon  ihat  subject. 
After  having  dismissed  the  two 
first  parts  of  the  subject,  with  his 
usual  ability,  he  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  question^  whether  mini- 


sters had  spread  those  alarms  for 
purposes  which  they  did  not  avow. 
He  should,  with  great  reluctance, 
he  said,  put  that  construction  upon 
their  conduct ;  but  there  had  been 
such  encoui*agement  given  to  re- 
ports of  a  certain  nature,  that  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  avoid  saying, 
that  these  alarms  were  created  for 
very  dangerous  purposes.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  observ- 
ing that  there  appeared  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  first,  a 
desire  to  inflame  the  mmds  of  the 
people  to  ])repare  them  to  go  to  • 
war  with  France ;  and  secondly,  an 
Inclination  to  divert  the  public  mind 
from  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing the  apostacy  of  certain  indivi- 
duals, who  do  not  chuse  to  be  put 
to  the  test,  and  tried  by  the  public 
upon  the  standard  of  their  own  pro- 
fessions. As  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  namely,  that  of  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  a  war  with  France,  Mr,  Sheri- 
dan said,  he  need  only  refer  to  the 
speech  of  the  nght  honourable 
gentleman  himself  (Mr.  Pitt),  who 
had  said,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
discussion  of  that  subject,  that  he 
believed  the  public  rather  re- 
proached government  fcnr  supine- 
ness,  than  blamed  it  for  its  promp- 
titude in  going  to  wai*.  This  was 
a  mode  of  bespeaking  the  opinion 
of  the  public;  and  he  could  not 
help  saying  It  appeared  to  him» 
from  that  and  other  things^  that 
attempts  were  made,  and  some  of 
them  he  was  sorry  to  say,  successful 
ones,  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  France.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  said  by  one 
honourable    gentleman    in    that 
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House,  that  the  only  consolation 
that  could  arise  from  the  death  or 
murder  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Louis  was,  that  it  would  rouse  the 
indignation  and  animosity  of  man- 
kind against  Erance.  This  was  a 
consolation  arising  from  inhuma- 
nity, that  he  did  not  envy;  he 
knew  there  were  those  who  did 
not  mourn  that  unhappy  event. 
There  were  those  who  did  not  in- 
terest themselves  to  avert  that  mis- 
fortune. But  those  who  loved 
freedom,  or  cherished  liberty,  must 
ever  deplore  the  transaction,  be- 
cause by  one  act  they  had  armed 
despotism,  and  given  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
Such  was  his  opinion  now,  and 
such  it  always  had  been  upon  that 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  other  motive 
of  ministers,  namely,  that  of  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  he  believed  in  bis  consci- 
ence that  there  was  a  design  of  that 
nature  entertained  by  ministers  in 
this  country,  which  had  succeeded 
for  a  time ;  but  all  this  was  tem- 
porary, for  the  people  were  not  to 
he  deluded  for  ever.  God  forbid 
they  should !  God  forbid  that  a 
brave  nation  should  be  blinded  for 
a  long  time  by  a  few  individuals, 
and  that  a  whole  country  should  be 
false  to  itself,  and  destitute  of  ho- 
nour, because  an  individual  or 
two  had  betrayed  their  character, 
and  because  a  few  persons  were 
interested  in  propagating  false 
alarms. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  adverted  to 
the  manner  in  which  government 
had  proceeded  to  create  the  alarm 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  men- 
tioned a  variety  of  reports,  which 
he  treated  at  once  with  disbelief 


and  ridicule.     In  all  the  accounts 
of     pretended     insurrections,    he 
maintained  that  there  was  not  the 
least   proof  of  dbcontent   in  the 
public  mind  or  disaffection  to  go- 
vernment J    but    that    the    whole 
arose  from   other    causes.    These 
things  entitled  him  to  say,   that 
there  was  ground  for  enquiry  into 
the  subject ;  and  that  an  enquiry 
ought  to   take   place   to  set  the 
public  at   rest  upon  such  topics. 
He  next  took  notice  of  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  delusion  in  the  me- 
tropolis^ and  the  hardships  under 
which  many  individuals  laboured 
in  consequence  of  that  system.    He  , 
then  observed,  on  the  expression  of 
the  attorney  general,  "  that  he  had 
two  hundred  cases   to  bring  for- 
ward for  prosecution,  a  very  few  of 
which  had  been  brought  forward, 
and  they  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
crime  of  selling  Mr.  Paine's  works. 
Mr.  Sheridan  also  reprobated  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  treasury  of 
employing  their  solicitors,  to  en- 
gage various  attornies  as  agents  in 
the  business  of  discovering  persons 
who  distribute  seditious  books. — 
This,  he  dbaerved,  was  to  the  last 
degree  dangerous^  because  it  went 
to  the  efifect  of  placing  in  a  situa- 
'  tion  to  be  tempt^,  a  set  of  men  not 
highly  distinguislied  for  superior 
morality,  and  of  making  them  de- 
rive emolument  from  the  litigation, 
which  themselves, .  and  not  their 
clients,  were  to  create.    The  asso- 
ciation of  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern  formed  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the 
sermon  pi'eached  by  the  bishoj^of 
St.  David's,  before   the  House  of 
Lords,  and   the  conduct  of  those 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
withdrawn  their  names  from  the 
Whig  Clubs,  formed  the  remain- 
ing topics  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  severe 
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animadTersion ;  and  he  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  House  should, 
on  the  Monday  following,  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
of  the  seditiotts  practices,  &'c.  re- 
ferred to  in  his  majesty's  speech. 

Thb  motion    was   seconded  by 
Mr.  Lambton,  and  Mr.  Windham 
rose  to  oppose  it.    He  said,  that 
the    honourable    gentleman    had 
talked  of. plots  and  insurrections; 
but  the  existence  of  plots  and  insur- 
rections had  never  been  the  ques- 
tion.   The  question  was  the  state 
of  the  country,  which  in  his  opi- 
.  nion,  was  such  as  would  have  led 
^  to  plots  and  insurrections.     It  re- 
lated to  seditious  practices  hitherto 
unknown,  calling  loudly  for  an  ef- 
fectual remedy,  and  amply  justify- 
ing every  act  that  had  been  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  their  further 
progress.     The  species  of  insurrec- 
tion stated  in   the  proclamation, 
purported  to  be   exactly  what   it 
was:  and  when  gentlemen  called 
for  prooi^  of  acts  uf  positive  insur- 
rection, they  called  for  proofs  of 
what  had  never  been  asserted.    Of 
tlie    facts   which  had.  been  cited, 
proofs  had  not  been  given,  because 
they  were  deemed  unnecessaiy. — 
The   whole   country    had   teemed 
with  seditious   publications;    and 
when  the  state  of  the  countiy  had 
been  talked  of  as  justifying  alarm, 
was  not  that  fact  sufficient  ?    Ano- 
ther fact,  no  less  convincing  to  his 
mind,  as  the  foundation  of  national 
fear,  was  the  assiduity  with  which 
those    seditious    publications    liad 
been  circulated.    To  abk  for  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  those  facts  were 
as  absurd  as  to  ask  for  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  general  Dumourier : 
and  the  minds  of  men  might  be  as 
much  perplexed  by  questions  from 
a  subtile  inquirer  on  the  one  subject 


as  on  the  other.  Might  not  a  man, 
from  a  combination  of  a  variety  of 
disconnected  circumstances,  receive 
a  convincing  impression  of  a  gene- 
ral foct,  and  not  yet  be  able  to  state 
any  particular  proofs  of  such  fact  I 
Would  gentleman  be  convinced  by 
nothing  less  than  ocular  or  tangible 
evidence   of  every  subject  of  in- 
quiry ?     Such  reasoners  no  state- 
ment  would    satisfy  3    and   if  he 
should  say,  that  there  was  a  dis^ 
contented  spirit  at  Norwich,  they 
might    ask    what    judgment   be 
could  thence  form  concerning  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ^  But  it  hapr 
pened,  that  his  conviction  arose  not 
from  knowledge  of  so  partial  a  na-. 
ture.     He  had  seen  symptoms  of  a 
dbcontented  spirit,  not  at  Norwich 
only,  but  at  various  other  places, 
and  when  people   of  all  descrip- 
tk)n8,  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dopa,  seemed  to  concur  in  feeling 
the  same  species  of  alarm,  hovt'ever 
false  particular  rumours  might  be^ 
such  terror  could  not  be  totally  un- 
founded :  there  could  not  exist  so 
much  smoke  without   fire !     One 
of  the  charges,  he  observed,  that 
had  been  brought  forward  against 
government  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was,  that  they  had  for  a  long 
time  designed  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  France  ;  and  therefore  had 
created  the  present  alarm,  but  to 
that  charge  no  other  answer  ap- 
peared necessary  than  a  reference  to   . 
dates.    The  alarm  had  existed  in 
November  last,    and   government 
did  not  take  measures  till  December. 
That  alarm  had  called  forth  the 
different  loyal  associations,  which 
had  been  so  much  misrepresented ; 
but  which  had  merited  the  highest 
praise,  and  none  more  so  than  that 
of  the  Crown  and  Anchor ;  an  as- 
sociation that  had  actually  been  the 
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means  of  saving  thid  country.  It 
had  been  said,  by  the  agents  of 
P^ne,  that  the  principles  which 
would  produce  a  revolution  in  this 
country^  were  operating  with  the 
silence  and  rapidity  of  thought. 
This  fact,  he  said,  was  some  time 
since  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
general  opinions  of  the  people, 
from  the  fears  of  those  who  dread- 
ed the  event,  and  from  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who 
wished  it.  It  had  been  the  ruin  of 
the  government  of  France,  that 
they  did  not  adopt  and  carry  into 
practke  timely  measures  of  preven- 
tion, and  should  we  not  take  vi^rn- 
ing  from  the  lamentable  example 
of  that  unhappy  country  ?  Its  pre- 
sent governors  were  people  raised 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  situa- 
tions, and  a  change  in  the  political 
system  oC  this  country  would  throw 
power  into  the  hands;  of  characters 
similar  to  those  in  France.  The 
massacres  .of  the  ^d  of  September 
were  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  miere  handful  of  men.  If  that 
were  true,  if  so  small  a  number 
could  accomplish  so  extensive  a 
mischief  in  F^ris,  guarded  by  arm- 
ed troops,  could  such  a  city  as 
London  escape  the  blow  ?  Mr. 
Windham  then  stated  a  report 
which  he  had  heard  of  clubs  hav- 
ing been  formed,  to  which  those 
who  were  admitted  received  money 
for  their  attendance,  and  were  told 
that  their  services  would  be  wanted 
on  some  future  occasion.  Such  a 
report  might  possibly  be  untrue, 
but  he  had  certainly  heard  it,  and 
he  had  heard  it  from  people  not 
connected  with  each  other.  When 
it  was  asserted  that  such  clubs  met 
only  for  the  purpose  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  conducted  them- 
selves in   an  orderly  manner,  he 


thought  that  the  grounds  for  alarm 
was  greater;  just  as  he  should 
have  more  reason  to  fear  an  hostile 
army  on  being  told  that  it  was  well 
disciplined.  It  was  curious  that 
gentlemen  should  require  proofs  of 
such  a  fact  as  that  of  the  opinion 
entertained  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    ' 

The  fire,  Mr.  Windham  said, 
was  suppressed  fur  a  time  but  not 
extinguished.  The  measures  of 
government  had  already  produced 
good  effects.  They  had  checked 
the  operations  of  those  who  wished 
to  overturn  the  constitution ;  and 
they  had  stopped  others  from  going 
over  to  the  party.  These  men 
had  now  found  it  to  be  their  ad- 
vantage to  pretend  that  no  danger 
had  happened,  like  housebreakers, 
who  rested  on  their  arms,  and  af- 
fected ignorance  when  in  danger  of 
detection  from  the  £%mily  whom 
their  efforts  had  awakened,  but 
who  resolved,  as  soon  as  suspicion 
should  be  laid  asleep,  to  renew  their 
atrocities.  Mr.  Windham  men- 
tioned the  obstinate  incredulity  of 
those  whose  persisted  to  think  that 
the  alarm  throughout  the  country 
was  created  by  administration  as  a 
pretext  for  their  subsequent  con- 
ducts He  re-asserted  that  the  evi. 
dence  of  public  danger  was  to  him 
indubitable;  and  as  the  majority 
of  that  House  had  sanctioned  such 
an  opinion,  he  should  vote  against 
the  present  motion. 

The  lord  Mayor,  (sir  James  Saun- 
derson)  rose  to  state  some  facts 
which  came  to  his  knowledge  in 
his  6fiicial  capacity.  He  then 
gave  an  accurate  history  of  several 
political  associations  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  of  his  conduct  con- 
cerning them'.  These  societies,  he 
said,  adopted  in  the  widest  extreme 

the 
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the  jirinciples  of  Thomas  Paine, 
and  inculcated,  under  the  pretext 
of  a  reform  in  parliament,  those 
principles  which  tended  to  subvert 
our  happy  constitution.  French 
opinions  were  recommended  uni- 
formly and  artfully  at  all  these  va- 
rious clubs,  and  disseminated,  with 
the  utmost  industry,  into  all  the 
corners  of  the  kingdom,  and  under 
the  French  proceedings,  assem- 
bling themselves  under  the  style  of 
citizen  and  equal — no  king — no 
nobles — no  clergy,  were  the  subjects 
of  their  discussions,  and  the  only 
remedy  pointed  out  by  the  leaders, 
was  the  desperate  extremity  of  cre- 
ating a  new  organ,  namely,  a  con- 
vention cf  Englishmen  j  it  being 
i*oundly  asserted,  that  parliament 
itself  was  too  corrupt  to  admit  of 
any  other  resource.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate also  mentioned  another 
very  numerous  society,  which  had 
been  expelled  from  the  King's  Arms 
tavern  in  Comhill.  He  said,  that  on 
the  evening  preceding  their  expul- 
sion, the  chairman  publicly  de- 
clared, without  any  material  oppo- 
sition, that  he  held  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  after  stating  to  the 
company,  details  of  riots,  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  particularly  an  at- 
tempt to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty 
in  Dundee,  he  added,  "  that  he  la- 
ihented  that  we  were  not  so  for- 
ward." His  lordship  concluded  by 
submitting  his  conduct  to  thejudg- 
ment  of  the  House,  and  declaring 
that  he  should  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  treating  certain 
reports,  such  as  that  of  a  c6nspi- 
i*acy  formed  to  seize  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  he  thought  they  de- 
served, declared,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  were  obstinate  infi- 
dels, but  that  they  only  desired  to 


bfe  convinced,  and  would  readily 
alter  their  opinion,  if  they  saw  any 
reasonable  evidence  to  induce  them 
so  to  do.  As  to  what  had  been  said, 
that  no  pretext  had  been  held 
forth  by  ministers  to  justify  the  pro- 
clamations for  calling  out  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, but  that  they  had  fairly 
and  distinctly  stated  the  fact ;  he 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  that  a  true 
fact  may  frequently  be  used  as  a 
false  pretext ;  and  here,  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  own  account 
of  the  matter,  the  insurrections  sa- 
tisfied at  most  but  the  letter  of  the 
law  ;  while  a  cause  totally  different 
and  unconnected^  either  with  these 
insurrections  or  with  the  purview 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  was  recur- 
red to  in  order  to  satisfy  the  spirit 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Fox  now  adverted  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor association, and  remarked  with 
great  severity  on  receiving  and  con- 
sidering anonymous  information. 
He  then  asked,  if  it  could  be  con- 
fiidered  as  a  justifiable  expedient  of 
administration,  to  tell  the  public 
that  treasons  and  conspiracies  ex- 
isted, and  neither  to  prosecute  nor 
endeavour  to  discover  the  conspi- 
rators and  traitors.  He  knew  that 
it  had  been  confidently  asserted, 
among  other  things,  that  letters  had 
been  written  by  him'  and  his  friends 
to  pei'sons  in  France,  of  a  danger- 
ous tendency,  and  that  it  was  ow^ttig 
entirely  to  the  lenity  of  ministers, 
that  they  were  not  produced. 
If  ministers  were  in  possession  of 
any  such  letters,  he  challenged 
them  to  the  proof.  But  be  should 
be  told  it  was  an  awkward  thing  to 
protluce  letters  opened  at  thfe  Post 
Office.  To  that  he  should  answer, 
the  awkwardness  was   in  opening 
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them   at  the  Post-Office.     It  did, 
however,  so  happen,  that  for,  he 
believed,  more  than  two  years,  he 
had  not  had  occasion  to  write  £^ 
single  letter  to  France,  excJept  one 
to  an  English  friend  (Lord  Lauder- 
dale) whenat  Paris.  Again  he  should 
be  told,  that  he  had  seen  J^i'ench- 
men  in  this  country,  and  that  his 
had  seen  the  French  minister.     He 
had  seen  Frenchmen  here,  and  had 
seen  the  French  minister  3  but  he 
had  yet  to  learn,  that  it  was  any 
crime    for    him    or    any    gentle- 
man  to   see  the  minister  sent  to 
our  court  from  any  country.     He 
knew  of  no  Jaw  by  which  members 
of  parliament,  like  senators  of  Ve- 
nice,   were  prohibited  from   even 
conversing  with  the  .ministers  of  fo- 
reign states.     Was  it  not  a  situa- 
tion of  the  country  horrible  to  re- 
late, that  men*s  correspondence  and 
conversation  were  to  be  pried  into 
with  such  inquisitorial  jealousy,  as 
to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to 
commit  their  thoughts  to  paper,  or 
to  converse  with  a  stranger,  but  in 
presence  of  a  thiixl  person  ?  Let 
the  House  do  away  all  these  suspi- 
cions and  rumours  by  an  honest 
inquiry,  and  restore  the  public  to 
that  freedom  and  con6dence^  both 
of  writing  and  speech,  which  it 
was  the  pride  of  our  constitution  to 
bestow^  and  which  became  the  frank 
and  open  character  of  a  free  people. 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  he  was  still  incredulous,  and 
should  vote  for  enquiry,  which  was 
never  more  necessary,  than  when 
the  situation  of  the  country  was  ap- 
prehended to  be  dangerous. 

After  a  long  speech  of  Mr. Burke, 
which  displayed  his  usual  aitiour 
and  eloquence,  on  various  circum- 
stances rf  the  French  revolution, 
and  was  productive  of  a  veiy  un- 
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pleasant  altercation  between  him 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  motion  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nega* 
tived  without  a  division. 

The  period  which  is  comprehend- 
ed in  this  chapter,  embraces  se- 
veral very  important  circumstances. 
Parliament,  sensible  of  the  unu« 
sual  situation  of  the  country,  may 
be  said  neither  to  have  slumbered 
nor  slept  5  but  to  have  persevered  ' 
in  an  unremitting  state  of  delibera- 
tive exertion.  Several  laws  were 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  designs  of  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign  enemies ; 
and  the  whole  power  of  the  repre- 
sentative wisdom  of  Great  Britain 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in 
guarding  against  dangers,  with 
which  bur  constltutioil  and  liber- 
ties were  menaced,  by  the  tremen- 
dous power,  the  revolutionary  spi- 
rit and  destructive  principles  of  the 
French  convention. 

"  By  the  alien  bill,  the  public  tran- 
quillity received  an  additional  se- 
curity 3  as  it  subjected  the  resort 
and  residence  of  foreigners  to  cer- 
tain regulations,  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate any  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  the  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions of  Frenchmen  admitted  into 
this  country.  Other  bills  also  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  legislature 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  assig- 
nats,  bonds  and  promissory  notes  of 
the  French  government,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  grain,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  as  well 
as  that  of  naval  stores.  These  laws 
which  were  made  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  French  emissaries, 
and  the  exportation  of  specie,  gmin 
and  nax'al  stores,  for  the  service  of 
France,  may  be  considered  as  mea- 
sures of  the  most  urgent  precau- 
tion, which  existing  circumstances 
[H]  perein- 
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peremptorily  required,  and  sub- 
sequent events  have  completely 
justified. 

The  production  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Chauvelin,  the  French 
minister  at  the  court  of  London^  is 
so  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
France,  that  we  shall  refer  our  re- 
marks upon  it  to  that  part  of  our 
work  which  is  assigned  to  foreign 
transactions. 

But  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting event  which  is  presented 
to  ouf  consideration  in  the  forego* 
ing  pages,  is  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  by  the  Con- 
vention of  France  j  and  event  en- 
gendered by  that  revolutionary  spi- 
rit which  menaced  the  constituted 
authorities  of  every  neighbouring 
kingdom;  and  which  it  became  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  every  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  to  resist.  This 
country,  however,  ap^)ear3  to  have 
observed  a  very  strict  neutrality 
with  respect  to  France  3  and  if  the 
French  had  confined  themsielves 
mthin  the  limits  of  their  own  go- 
vernment, no  reason  suggests  itself 
to  us,  which  can  justify  the  opi- 
nion, that  this  scrupulous  neutra- 
lity would  not  have  been  conti- 
nued. But  this  line  of  conduct. 
Great  Britain,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  was  obliged  to  change, 
not  only  in  its  own  defence,  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  every  ex- 
isting system  in  Europe,  in  the  ba- 
lance of  which  she  not  only  formed 
a  principal  part,  but  in  the  due  pre- 
servation of  which  she  has  so  mate- 
rial an  interest. 

That  spu'it  of  agrandizement 
wliich  France  had  openly  professed, 
she  had  now  begun  to  execute. 
Under  the  pretext  of  establishing 
universal  liberty  and  fraternity,  she 


aimed  at  universal  conquest.  She 
had  over-run  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  the  province  of 
Nice,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  se- 
veral states  situated  on  the  Rhine } 
while  her  victories  were  attended 
with  consequences  unknown  to  ci- 
vilized nations.  She,  at  length, 
threatened  to  fraternize,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  subjugate  Holland. 
In  this  state  of  things,  is  there  a 
reflecting,  unprejudiced  man  to  be 
found,  who  will  seriou&ly  deny 
the  necessity  which  impelled  this 
country  to  prepare  itself  for  the 
probable  contingencies  of  a  pe- 
riod so  big  with  menace  and  a- 
larm  ? 

The  possibility  of  preventing  war 
by  the  Biitish  government  has,  in- 
deed, been  boldly  asserted,  but 
never,  at  least,  to  our  comprehen- 
sion, satisfactorily  proved.  To  treat 
with  France  at  such  a  moment,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  im- 
practicable, where  the  momentary 
and  fickle  will  of  an  armed  multi« 
tude  had  been  substituted  for  or* 
der  and  for  laws.  The  outcry  of 
the  leading  persons  in  the  French 
government,  if,  at  this  period,  it 
can  be  called  a  government,  was  a 
general  revolution,  to  be  obtained 
in  every  kingdom  in  £urope,  by 
exciting  internal  revolt,  or  menac-' 
ing  externaL.|!ttack.  Could  Eng- 
land, therefore,  consistently  with 
her  honour  or  her  interest,  remain 
a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  destruc- 
tive  march  of  such  a  people.  Was 
she  not  compelled  by  both  these  in* 
iiuencing  principles  to  draw  her 
sword,  and  advance  to  protect  her 
allies  from  the  destroying  power 
that  threatened  them.  France  knew 
the  terms  on  which  she  might  se- 
cure, as  she  had  possessed,  the  neutra- 
lity of  Great  Britain.  She  had  only  to 
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withdraw  her  forces  within  her  own 
territories,  and  to  confine  herself  to 
tl^e  establishment  of  her  own  con- 
stitution. But  peace  was  not  her  ob- 
ject :  to  use  the  expression  of  Bris- 
sot,  when  he  was  the  predominant 
demagogue  of  the  French  nation, 
the  four  corners  of  Europe  must  be 
in  flames  before  the  power  of  France 
could  be  established :  nay,  it  is  a 
known,  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
the  French  executive  government 
had,  with  a  characteristic  perfidy, 
determined  on   a  war  with  Eng- 
land, at  the  very  moment  when  its 
agent  in  London  was  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  British  mi- 
nistry, for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preserving  peace.    It  appears  there- 
fore, that  there  was  no  alternative. 
Great  Britain  had  most  scrupulously 
avoided  committing  the  least  act  of 
provocation,     while     the     French 
were  equally  anxious  to  discover  or 
invent  some  pietext  for  aggression. 
The  reasons  which  they  assigned 
for  declftring  war  are  so  frivolous, 
so  ridiculous,  and  so  ill-founded, 
as  to  render  them  objects  of  con- 
tempt as  well  as  detestation,  and 
e?idently  prove,   that  war  was  a 
constituent  part  of  that  policy,  by 
which   their    tyranny  was    to    be 
maintained  5  that  it  was  considered 
by  them  as  the  purveyor  to  provide 
for  the  blood-thirsty  maw  of  a  fero- 
cious ambition. 

Great  eloquence  was,  indeed,  cm- 
ployed  by  MSt^Fox,  and  other  parti- 
zans  of  opposition,  to  prove,  that 
war  might  hate  been  avoided,  if 
ministers  had  attended  to  the  real 
honour  and  interests  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  that  France  itself  wsbs  anx- 
ious to  maintain  peace,  when  she 
was  forced  into  hostilities  by  the 
aggressioM  of  Great  Britain.  But, 
surely,  it  may  be  a$ked>  with  some 


degree  of  confidence,  if  the  French 
executive  government,  in  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  the! 
19th  of  November,  and  the  final 
departure  of  M.  Chauvelin  from 
England,  evinced  a  disposition  to 
remove  the  well-founded  alarms  ex- 
perienced by  our  court,  by  a  repeal 
of  the  decree  which  gave  rise  to 
them?    The  French  rulers  did  in- 
deed deny  that  it  would  bear  the 
interpretation     which    had    been 
given  to  it  by  the  British  ministry, 
but  their  whole  conduct    at  this 
time  gave  the  lie  to  their  assertions. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  produce,  from  the  annals 
of  any  countiy,  a  more  gross  con- 
tradiction between  the  professions 
and  practice  of  a  government,  or  a 
more  perfidious  violation  of  truth 
and  good  faith,  than  those  by  which 
the    political    proceedings   of  the 
French  were  distinguished.     It  is 
remarkable  also,  that,  on  the  1.5th 
of  December,  the  very  day  when  a 
decree  passed  the  national  assembly^ 
whose  articles  contain  a  systematic 
plan  for  disorganising  all  civilised 
governments,  and  profess  to  con- 
sider as  enemies  any  nation  who 
should  presume  to  reject  their  offer 
of  liberty  and  equality  or  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  a  prince  or 
privileged    orders; — on  that   very 
day,  the  provisional  executive  coun- 
cil wrote  to  their  agent  Chauvelin, 
instructing  him  to  disavow  all  hos- 
tile intentions  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  to  proclaim  how  much  they  de- 
tested the  thought  of  entering  into 
a  war  with  England.     In  short,  the 
hostile  principles  of  the   ofiensive 
decrees  were   almost  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  instructions  of  the 
provincial  executive  council,  to  the 
national  commissioners  in  the  Ne- 
therlands :  nor  is  it  the  least  ex- 
[H  ^]  traprdinary 
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traordinary  circumstance  of  these 
extraordinary  transactions,  that 
these  iustnictions  were  signed  by 
the  executiPve  council,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1793;  the  very  day 
when  Mons»  Le  Brun,  one  of  the 
members  who  subscribed  them, 
addressed  a  paper  to  lord  Grenville, 
in  which  he  declai'ed  that  the 
French  knew  how  to  respect  other 
governments,  and  did  not  wish  to 
impose  laws  on  any. 

Such  were  the  circumstances 
which  influenced,  not  only  a  very 
commanding  majority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  but,  as  it 
evidently  appeared,  of  the  nation 
at  large,  to  consider  the  war  with 
France  not  only  as  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  treaties  and 
the  support  of  our  allies  j  bift  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
political  existence  as  a  free  and 
happy  people* 

Nor  did  the  incredulity  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  respecting  the  existence 
of  domestic  faction  and  seditious 
practices,  meet  with  any  support 
in  parliament,  but  from  the  dimi- 
nished phalanx  of  opposition.  His 
accusation  of  ministers  for  creating 


and  fomenting  a  spirit  of  alarm 
throughout  the  country  to  answer 
their  own  political  purposes,  wa» 
very  generally  considered  as  a  mere 
ebullition  of  party  rancour,  whicit 
had  no  foundation  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. Men  politically  ignorant, 
or  politically  prejudiced^  mi^t 
deny  the  existence  of  seditious 
practices  ;  but  can  better  evidence 
be  required  to  that  point,  than  the 
declaration  of  those  very  persons 
who  were  obviously  planning,  in 
concert  with  France,  the  subver- 
sion of  our  constitution :  who,  in 
the  most  public  and  daring  man- 
ner, avowed,  that  nuofierous  socie- 
ties were  forming  themselves  upon 
the  same  principle  in  every  part  of 
England ;  and  who  declared,  with 
an  exulting  expectation,  the  speedy 
approach  of  that  time,  when  the 
French  should  send  addresses  to  the 
national  convention  of  England. 
After  such  a  testimony,  will  any 
serious,  unprejudiced,  reflecting 
man,  accuse  ministers  of  raising 
fHvolous  alarms,  and  fbnienting 
public  apprehensions,  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  views  of  po^er 
and  ambition. 


CHAP.    in. 

tli^  Majesty's  Message  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Hanoverian 
Troops,  Similar  Message  to  tfie  House  of  Lords,  Committee  of  Supply. 
Ways  and  Means.  Army  Extr aor dinar ies.  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  Resolutions  for  continuing  Taxes,  Resolutions  for  issuing  JSr- 
chequer  Bills,  Terms  of  the  Loan,  Million  and  an  Half  Bill.  The 
Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,  The  Petition  of  fhe  East-India  Com* 
puny  respecting  the  Renewal  of  their  Charter.  ReSokLtions  brought  for" 
ward  by  Mr,  Dundas  on  Indian  Affairs.  Curious  Proposal  for  qn  Ami' 
cable 'Negotiation  with  Erance,  by  Mons,  Le  Brun.  Commerdttf  Crejdit 
Bill,  Lord  Auckland's  Memorial  brought  forward  in  both  Hwses  of 
Parliament.  Scotch  Peers  Election.  Mr.  Hastings*s  Petition^ .  &c.  to 
the  Hous$  of  Lords,  Lord  Rawdon*s  Bill  for  amending  the  Laws  re- 
specting  Debtor  and  Creditor,     The  Scotch  Catholic  Bill. 

ON    Wednesday,    the    6th   of  mons  a   message    from    his    ma- 
March,   Mr.  Secretary  Pun-  jesty,  infbraiing  them  that  he  had 
(lat  prcspnticdtotheilouseof  Com-  judged  it  expedient  to  employ,  in 
[J-  \'r\  -   r  the 
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Abe .  service  of  Great  Britain,  a 
body  of  his  electoral  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  his  allies  the 
t^tates  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  of  prosecuting,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  the  just  and 
?)ece8saiy  war  in  which  his  majesty 
is  engaged,  and  that  his  majesty 
had  directed  an  estimate  to  be  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  charge  attending  the  employ- 
ment of  the  said  troops;  and  his 
majesty  relied  on  the  zeal  of  his 
faithful  Commons,  that  they  would 
be  i*eady  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  maintaining  the 
»ame. 

.,  It  was  then  ordered  that  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  message  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
.<;pmmittee  of  the  wholie  House,  to 
whom  it  is  referred^  to  consider 
further  of  the  supply  gianted  to'his 
majesty. 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  the  House  of 
•peers  by  lord  Grenville,  for  which 
fin  address  of  thanks  was  voted  in 
the  usual  forms. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  before  I  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  expences  of  the  present 
y:ear,  and  the*  means  and  aids  by 
which  they  are  to  be  supplied,  I 
mast  first  mention  the  leading  ob- 
ject which  has  governed  ray  mind 
upon  this  occasion,  namely,  the 
recollection  of  the  unanimous  opi- 
'nk)n,  with  respect  to  the  present 
'Struggle,  which  the  House  have 
carried  to  the  throne,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  that  they  re- 
gatded  it  as  a  struggle  for  whatever 
was  most  dear  and  sacred,  for  the 
security  of  the  throne  and  the  pre- 


servation of  the  constitution  ;  aud 
that  they  were  prepared  to  proses 
cute  it  With  the  greatest  exertion, 
and  a  zeal  proportioned  to  the  im<* 
portance  of  the  objects  for  which 
we  contended.  The  first  object  to 
be  regarded  is,  the  vigorous  and 
effectual  prosecution  of  this  war, 
in  which  we  have  every  thing  at 
stake  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  that  we  shall  best 
consult  true  prudence  and  rational 
oeconomy.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
ceal fi-om  the  House  and  from  the 
public,  that  large  preparations  must 
be  made,  and  considerable  ex- 
pences incurred.  (Economy,  in 
our  present  situation,  must  not  ap- 
*  pear  in  limiting  the  extent  of  these 
expences,  but  in  controuling  their 
application.  There  is  another  point 
also,  which  it  is  my  wish  to  incul- 
cate ;  that  whatever  degree  of  ex- 
ertion we  may  regard  as  necessary, 
or  may  be  disposed  to  make,  the 
public  ought  not,  in  any  respect, 
to  be  deluded  and  flattered. — ^They 
ought  to  be  made  sensible  of  the 
full  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  war.  But  though  in 
calculating  the  expences  of  a  war 
much  may  be  done  by  estimate,  a 
great  deal  must  still  depend  on 
contingency.  Unforeseen  occur- 
rences will  continually  arise,  which 
will  render  additional  expences 
necessary.-  Taking  then  these  oc- 
cuiTences  into  view,  it  is  proper 
to  allow  con^derable  latitude  for 
the  expences  that  may  be  incurred. 
It  is  part  of  my  plan  to  allow  a 
considerable  sum  for  these  extraor* 
dinary  emergencies,  so  as  to  make 
a  full  provision  for  every  part  of  the 
expence.  But  there  is  another  ob- 
ject to  be  attended  tO;  whatever 
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degree  of  exertion  may  be  made  in 
.the  present  contest,  which  involves 
the  dearest  and  most  sacred  objects, 
still  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  neglect  what  likewise  involves 
in  it  the  permanent  interests  of 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  I  not 
only  mean  still  to  employ  the  an- 
nual million  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  but  likewise  the 
sum  of  200,0001.  which  was  last 
yfear  understood  to  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  so  as  to  provide,  even 
during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  for  the  lessenkig  of  the  debt 
by  compound  interest.  I  likewise 
mean  to  avoid  another  evil  which 


has  taken  place  in  all  former  ^ars 
— the  accumulation  of  an  unfund- 
ed debt.  I  therefore  intend  to 
bring  the  unfunded  debt  every  year 
to  a  distinct  account.  In  confor- 
mity with  this  piinciple,  I  shall 
propose  the  payment  of  the  navy 
debt,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 
establishment  mentioned  by  the 
committee  in  their  report  last  year- 
I  shall  now  proceed  in  the  .usual 
way  to  state,  first,  the  total  amount 
of  the  supply,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  wavs  and  means,  disdn- 
guishing  the  excesses  of  the  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  resources. 


SUPPLY. 

NAVY. 

25,000  seamen,  including  marines  -          -          o£  1,300,000     0    0 

20,000  ditto              -               -  -                  ,    .          1,040,000     0     O 

Ordinary            -             -        -  ^669,205     5  10 

ExtraordinaKy            ...           -  387,710    0    O 

'    . 1,056,915     5  10 

Excess  of  navy    debt    beyond  the  estimate  of   the 

committee            -              -  .                -             575,000    O    O 


Total         ^3,971,915     5  10 


.1     ARMY, 


Army 

Hanoverians 

.Militia 


Ordinary  extraordinaries 
Additional  estimates 


ORDNANCE. 


2,573,187  18  0 
455,851  14  IB 
939,519  15     7 

^3,968,559     83 

502,686  13     5 
290.382     2     8 

793,568  16  .  I 

Total         ^8,734,043  10    2 


Miscellaneous  services 


sS  175,844  IX   2§ 


DEFICIENCY 
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DEFICIENCY    OF    GRANTS. 

Arising  from  interest  on  exchequer   bills,  lottery, 

deficiency  of  ways  and  means          -          -         -  ^222,325  2  4 

Deficiency  of  land  and  malt            -            -             -  350,000  O  O 

To  be  made  annually  to  the  sinking  fund             -  200,000  O  O 

With  regard  to  the  expence  of  the  navy,  for  which  45,000  seamen  had 
been  already  voted,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  would  by  no  means  have  it 
understood  that  these  are  the  whole  number  which  may  be  necessary  to 
be  employed — these  sums,  however,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  supply 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  the  estimate  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  such  a 
sura,  as  the  committee  may  think  proper  to  allow  for  the  latitude  of 
unforeseen,  and  unavoidable  expences.  If  the  situation  of  this  country 
should  lead  us  to  take  an  efficient  part  along  with  our  numerous  allies, 
in  carrying  on  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy,  he  observed,  that 
a  considerable  increase  of  expence  in  our  military  establishment  will 
be  necessary.  Hitherto  we  had  hired  none  but  the  Hanoverian  troops ; 
but,  in  this  case,  we  may  have  occasion  to  employ  a  considerable  body 
of  other  foreign  troops  in  order  to  press,  on  all  sides,  the  common  ene- 
my. Some  additional  expence  will  be  incurred  by  domestic  encamp- 
ments. An  increase  will  also  accrue  in  the  sum  allowed  to  the  loyalists, 
some  of  whom  have  been  sent  to  Canada.  A  loss  may  perhaps  accrue 
in  the  lotteiy,  on  account  of  certain  regulations  which  it  has  lieen 
found  necessary  to  make.  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion,  that  a  consi- 
derable sum  should  be  set  apart  to  enable  his  majesty  to  provide  for  the 
unexpected  occurrences  of  a  war,  and  defray  its  exigencies  as  they 
arise.  So  many  are  the  contingencies  of  a  war,  that,  whatever  sum 
may  be  voted  for  this  purpose,  I  will  not  pledge dmy self  for  its  suffici- 
ency. Jn  other  wars,  let  it  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  sums  al- 
lotted for  them  had  been  expended,  veiy  considerable  debts  werq 
brought  forward  to  be  defrayed  at  a  future  period.  After  endeavour- 
ing to  take  every  thing  into  the  account,  and  to  calculate  as  exactly 
as  I  can,  I  will  not  pretend  to  state  the  i>recise  sum ;  but  I  would  not 
propose  less  than  a  million  anci-  an  half  should  be  given  to  his  Majesty 
with  a  view  to  contingencies.  The  nu>de  of  giving  it,  I  would  suggest 
to  be  by  exchequer  bUlb  upon  a  vote  of  credit ;  but  as  1  do  not  wish 
4he  number  of  exchequer  bills  in  circulation  lo  be  increased,  I  would 
likewise  propose  to  pay  off  a  million  and  a  half  of  those  which  are  now 
in  circulation.    The  total  of  these  siims  amount  to  11,182,2131.  3s.  8^d. 

To  defray  these  expences,  Mr.  Pitt  jupoposed  tlie  £ollomug 

'  -    '  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Land-tax  .  -  -  -.  -  ^2000,000 

Malt  -  -  -       '     -  -  750,000 

Sur)»lus.ef  Qonftolidated  fundion  the  5th  Jan.  1793  -  435,696 

Surplusof -consolidated  fund  on  April  5,  1794,  viz.  expected 

suipkis  on  5th  April,  1793  -  -  -r        -  ^4^000 

•Expected  surplus  of  the  four  quarters  5th  April,  1794,  esti-    — ■    -^^ 

Carried  over  ^  3,4  59, «9(J 
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'  Brought  over  3,459,(>90 

mated  on  the  four  years  average  as  below^  after  deducting 
220,0001.  for  duties  to  he  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest 
of  raoney  to  be  borrowed  -  -  •  ^g  2,185,000 

Interest  money  to  be  repaid  -  -  -         .    .        95O,€0O 

IVIoney  to  be  paid  by  the  East- India  Company         -  --       500,000 

Money  for  the  commissioners  for  the  national  debt,  includ- 
ing the  annual  contribution  of  200,0001.         •*  -  1,650,000 
Continuation  of  temporary  taxes            -             -            -  255,000 

Total  of  wavs  and  means  ^  "  £  8,299,696 


That  part  of  the  statement  which  relates  to  the  surplus  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  must  afford 
much  satisfiaction.  It  would  be  recollected  that  the  expences  of  1792 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  amount  of  the  revenue  to  the  5th  of  April, 
1793  J  but  it  happens  that  the  expences  were  not  only  defrayed  on  the 
5th  of  January  1793,  but  a  surplus  actually  remained  j  consequently 
the  produce  oF  the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  is  applicable 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  yearj  of  the  produce  of  this  quarter 
435,0(X)1.  have  been  already  voted.  Supposing  it  to  be  as  iavourable  as 
it  has  been  in  former  years,  274,C00L  will  remain  in  this  quarter,  in 
addition  to  the  435,0001.  of  which  Ihe  nation  will  have  to  avail  itfeelf. 
Still,  however,  he  proposed  to  carry  on  the  year  from  the  5th  of  April, 
1793,  to  the  5th  of  April,  1794.  However  sanguine  in  his  own  expec- 
tations of  the  flourishmg  state  of  the  revenue,  he  always  wished,  he 
said,  to  be  moderate  in  his  calculations ;  and  therefore  had,  upon  foroier 
•ccasions,  as  at  pr6s^t^  taken  it  upon  the  average  of  the  four  List  years. 
It  was  his  intention  to  continue  those  temporary  taxes  which  were  im- 
posed upon  occasion  of  the  Spanish  alDiiaitent,  and  which  expire  at  dif- 
^rent  periods.  They  had  been  found  TO'b^  attended  with  no  particnlap 
inconvenience  to  the'coimtfy,  and  would  consequently  be  submijced^to 
with  less  reluctance  than  any  fresh  imposts.  Tkese  amount  to'255;O0Ol. 
which  sum  he  should  henceforth^|iropOiae  to  consider  as  pttrt  of  the  su{l> 
ply.  The  aid  whfeh  He  faMi  noW  to  snggestr  was,  what  often  has  bcea 
treated  at  best  as  precarious  and  uncertain,  namely,  the  asstdtance  wbick 
the  finances  of  this  coHf^try  would  derivi^from  India.  This  atnstance 
liad  been  pledged  to  him  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  would  soon  4>e  fol- 
fllled  ;  as  in  1794,  a  sam  of  not  l^ss  than  500,0001.  ft^om  the  finances  of 
India,  would  b&'  applics^ble  x%  tlie  expences  of  this  coils  try..  He«40- 
knowledged,  however,  that,^tl(!f  every  oiher  resource,  he  must  depend 
upon  if  loan  of  9,900,0001.  coMerning  which  he  had  nut  imde  any  pro- 
posals, because  he'  considered  It  to- be  a  previous  duty  to  submittbis 
statement  to  the  public,  in  ordef  to  avoid  any  thing  tkat  night  h&ve  the 
appearanpe  of  deception.  The  sdm  of  940.000).  whi^  wouldite  loM- 
cessary  to  p^  th^  iriterest  of  the  loail>>he  proposed  to  aupply  frOAi^ttte 
Hxita  imposed  on  occasion  of  the  Spanish  armament.  These  OQi^^eiM 
of  tlvo  kinds,  soiAe  of  them  temptftory,  «nd  oifaeiv  perpetuat  Qfa 
'  \b^ese  the  additions^  tsa  on  bills  and  the  game  duty  amounted  to  85^^0001. 

The 
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The  tax  of  one  pennf  per  gallon  on  all  British  spirits^  produced  a  sum 
of  ll^^OOOl.  Another  of  these  was  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
aM  assessed  taxes,  which  amounted  to  about  90,0001.  making  upon  thtt 
DClioie  a  sum  of  287,0001.  Mr.  Pitt  then  offered  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  subject  in  one  connected 
point  of  view. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 
Amount  of  supply  -        siSUA 82,2 13 

Ditto  of  ways  and  means        -         8,299,696 

—- 2,882,517 

Add,  money  from  commissioners  1,650,000 

sS  4,532,5 17  say  4,500,000 

4,500,0001.  at  75  per  cent,  is  equal  to 


6,000,0001.  at  3  per  cent.  is>  equal  tq 
To  which  add  an  additional  1  per  cent. 


^  6,000,00Q 

■'■■■»• 

60>00d 


10  per  cent,  on  atisessed  taxes 
British  spirits 

Bilk  and •  receipts 
Game  duty 


I 


^  240,000 

Temporary 
taxes  to  be 
continued,' 


Such,  continued  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  is  the  statement 
which  1  submit  to  the  committee. 
It  is  apparent  that  1  have  stated  an 
atnple  provision,  in  point  of  ex* 
pence,  with  a  view  to  an  extended 
scale  of  operations,  as  well  as  for 
the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  may  arise  dur« 
ing*  the  war,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  1  have  attended  to  the  objeet 
of  keeping  down  the  untimded 
debt,  and  applying  the  annual  sur- 
•pltts  to  the  extinction  of  the  fund- 
ed debt.  The  excess  of  the  per- 
manent revenue,  if  kept  up,  is  no 
<le(s$-than  900,0001.  above  the  peace 
«6tabltshoient,  which  even,  if  ex- 
tkausCfed .  by  war,  will   leave   ^ 


£  90,000 
112,000 

68,000 
-     17,000 

£  287,000 


country  in  possession  of  all  its  ordi- 
nary  revenue.  I  have,  hpwevei», 
taken  care  not  to  found  any  caku^- 
lation  upon  It,  because  I  ynas  de* 
sirous  to  leave  it  as  a  security  againi^ 
those  contingencies  to  which  war 
is  liable.  The  con;imittee  will  per^ 
ceive,  from  the  statements  I  have 
submitted  to  them,  that  even,  ,if 
the  struggle,  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, should  last  beyond  the  pre- 
sent year,  we  shall  be  able  to  carry 
it  on  duiing  the  next  without  anv^ 
additional  burthen.  Mr.  Pitt  ssuc), 
he  had  been  careful  not  to  state 
these  encouragements  to.  wair  in 
any  of  the  previous  discussions,  and 
4  hat  if  we  considered  war  as  ne- 
cessary, v^were  bound  to  meet.it, 

e\iew 
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even  to  its  utmost  extent.  After 
a  very  splendid  and  powerful  ar- 
gument in  support  of  that  neces- 
sity^ he  concluded  by  bringing 
forward  several  resQlutions,  in 
which  he  claimed,  as  he  expected 
to  obtain^  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said^  that  as  the 
country  was  now  engaged  in  war, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  good 
sense  and  sound  policy  not  to  give 
an  unanimous  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  had  just  been  offered 
to  the  House.  Yet,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  eloquent  appeal  to  the  passions 
with  which  the  minister  concluded 
h'ls  speech,  disposed  him  to  suspect 
that  there  was  some  weakness  to 
cover,  or  some  error  to  disguise  in 
the  subject  before  them.  He  was 
the  more  led  into  the  apprehension 
by  some  very  alarming  hints  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
dropped  respecting  new  connec- 
tions still  to  be  formed.  It  seemed 
the  expensive  .corps  of  12,000  Ha- 
noverians were  not  the  only  foreign 
troops  we  were, to  pay:  new  sub- 
sidies and  foreign  mercenaries  were 
announced,  and  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  avow  that  government 
was  adopting  the  general  principles 
and  views  of  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  confederacy,  which  he 
bad  hitherto  flattered  himself  bad 
not  been  the  case,  whatever  had 
been  the  wishes  and  arguments  of 
some  individuals  in  that  House.  . 
.  Mr.  Sheridan  agreed  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  overloaded  our  ave- 
rage income  3  but  he  gave  the  most 
decided  contradiction  to  his  state- 
ment>  that  if  peace  had  continued, 
or  whenever  peace  was  restored, 
there  would  be  a  balance^  after 
paying  the  peace  establishment  and 
the  surplus  nullipn^  of  nearly  nine 


hundred  thousand  pounds;  this, 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  was  proved  by 
facts  and  figui'es  to  be  a  most  gross 
fallacy,  and  nothing  was  so  dan- 
gerous as  buoying  up  people's 
hopes,  and  making  them  careless 
of  the  consequences  of  war  by  such 
delusions.  .  He  took  the  produce  of 
last  year  up  to  the  5th  of  January, 
as  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer^  and  the  papers  on  the 
table  :  including  the  land  and  malt 
tax,  the  total  income  of  this  year 
would  be  something  short  of 
17,000,0001.  This,  said  the  right 
honourable  gentleman^  is  900,0001. 
more  than  necessary  for  a  peace 
establishment,  and  theiefore  we 
might  reckon  on  900,0001.  when- 
ever {)eace  should  arrive.  Ten 
years  had  passed  since  the  Ameri- 
can wai*,  and  never  had  this  year  of 
peace  establishment  arrived  !  Not 
one  single  year  in  which  our  ex- 
penditure had  been  less  than  seven- 
teen millions.  Were  we  ever  likely 
to  see  it  less  ?  Were  rigorous  re- 
duction in  all  our  militaiy  services 
likely  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
future  peace  ?  and  when  that  peace 
was  obtained,  was  another  tea 
years  interval  to  take  j^ce  befoi^ 
the  establishments  were  to  be  af- 
fected by  it  ?  To  hold  out  such 
hopes  for  trifling  with  the  coun- 
try, and  not  following  the  open 
dealing  which  the  minister  called 
for  and  recommended.  The  im- 
probability of  our  revenue  continu- 
ing at  its  present  standard  was  also 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration. 
The  more  general  the  war,  the 
more  would  all  foreign  merchants 
be  disturbed,  and  commercial  capi- 
tals be  withheld  from  their  objects ; 
and  there  was  no  town  in  Europe 
where  th'is  would  not  interfere  with 
the  trade  and.  manufactures,  audi 
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consequently  the  public  revenues 
of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  ways 
and  means^  he  objected  to  nothing 
but  the  sum  supposed  to  be  forth- 
.coming  from  the  East-India  com- 
pany. This  he  dwelt  on  at  some 
length,  in  declaring,  that  it  ought 
not  even  to  have  been  mentioned, 
but  as  it  depended  solely  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter.  That  im- 
portant question  ought  to  have 
been  permitted  to  come  hereafter, 
as  it  must  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,  without  any 
previous  opinion  having  been  in  a 
bye  manner  obtained  upon  it,  much 
less  without  government  and 
that  House  seeming  to  have  al- 
ready accepted  the  premium  which 
was  to  be  the  price  of  the  char- 
ter. 

Mr.  Fox  approved  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  minister,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  go  on  a  large  scale,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  vigorous  prosectition 
jof  the  war  in  which  this  country  is 
engaged,  and  he  commended  the 
reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  very  singu- 
lar^ that  while  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  projx)sing  to 
pay  off  l>500,000l.  of  exchequer 
bills,  he  ^as,  at  the  same  time, 
to  issue  exchequer  bills  to  that 
amount  on  a  vote  of  credit. — 
He  sincerely  wished  that  the  mi- 
nister, instead  of  si)eculating  as  he 
had  done,  had  deigned  to  follow 
•the  advice  which  he  had  given  in 
the  last  session,  as  to  paying  off  the 
.4  per  cents.  Had  he  done  so,  and 
paid  off  the  4  per  cents  whca  at  di^ 
a  permanent  resource  of  no  less 
than  240,0001.  would  have  been 
gained  to  the  public.  Mr.  Fox  ex- 
pressed in  Btrong  terms  kis  surprise 
^dalumatihat  part  of  the  rigiit 
bonouraUe    gentleiaan's    speech^ 


•^t 


where  he  spoke  of  our  entering  in- 
to numerous  alliances  with  foreign 
powers,  besides  those  in  which  we 
were  now  engaged.  He  anxiously 
wished  to  be  informed  what  alli- 
ances were  meant,  as  he  dreaded 
much  our  being  led  into  dangerous 
and  improper  engagements,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  unjustifi- 
able purposes.  It  must  surely  ap- 
pear rather,  singular  to  bring  for- 
ward, as  a  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
source, that  which  might  arise 
from  a  continuation  of  the  tempo- 
rary taxes  imposed  for  defraying 
the  expences  of  the  Spanish  arma- 
ment }  this  must  have  occurred  to 
every  body  5  and  the  continuing 
these  taxes  after  the  period  of  their 
expiration,  was  in  fact  the  same 
thing  as  imposing  new  taxes, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  was  not  better  to  continue  taxes 
already  existing,  than  to  lay  on  the 
people  any  burden  which  they  had 
not  hitherto  borne. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  had  not 
yet  given  much  attention  to  the 
papers  laid  before  the  House  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  India :  but  he 
was  averse  to  taking  at  present  the 
500,0001.  stated  as  a  resource 
arising  to  this  country  from  the  re- 
venues of  our  East  India  possessions. 
The  renewal  df  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  was  a  commer- 
cial question  of  such  magnitude, 
that  the  discussion  of  it  should  not 
be  cramped  or  fettered.  It  was 
true,  as  the  right  honovrable  gentle- 
roan  had  said,  that,  by  taking  this 
600,0001.  at  present  into  calcula- 
tion, the  House  would  by  no  means 
be  pledged  to  a  renewal  of  the  East 
India- company's  charter  : -biit' he 
had  also  ssld,  that  the  House  nvtDuld 
not  sidopt  'any  regulations  with  re* 
i^tct  to   India,  from  wUUi;  the 

public 
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public  would  not  derive  at  least  an 
eqTial  pro6t.  If  the  House  was  to 
proceed  on  this  ground,  there  could 
be  no  fair  discussion ;  fbr  what- 
^Ter  advantages,  either  immediate 
or  eventual,  and  of  how  great  im- 
portance soever,  might  appear 
likely  to  arise  from  opening  the 
commerce  with  India,  if  a  revenue 
of  500,0001.  should  not  be  imme- 
diately derived  to  the  •public,  they 
-would  be  stopped  by  the  posiulatum 
^which  had  been  now  laid  down : 
fbr  his  part  he  could  never  think  it 
right  or  prudent  to  go  irtto  the  con- 
'8idei*ati()n  of  arcoinmercial  question 
of  such  immense magnitiuie,  cramp- 
ed in  the  outset  by  ^  sine  qua  non  of 
this  sort.  To  him  the  whole  busi- 
ness bore  much  the  appearance  of 
ministers  having  taken  upon  them 
to  pledge '  that  House  and  the 
public  to  a  renewal  of  the  com- 
}«iny's  charter,  in  a  manner  dis- 
graceful to  the  country  ^  and  since 
the  publication  of  the  sppech  of 
another  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Dundas),  the  opinion 
universally  entertained  was,  that  a 
renewal  of  the  company*s  charter 
was  a  measure  already  determined 
upon  by  government. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  that  ministers 
had  pledged  either  that  House  or 
the  country  to  a  renewal  of  the  East 
India  compai^yVt  charter;  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  when 
ail  the  circumstances  were  fully  be- 
fore the  House,  he  was  confident 
that  a  renewal  of  the  company's 
charter  upon  the  teims  which  they 
bad  agreed  to  accept  it,  would  be 
very  ad^'antageous  to  this  country. 
He  faiii  been  accused,  he  said,  of 
actiifl^  in  an  unfair  manner,  by 
briigiiii^  forward  thb^  500,0001.  at 
jiresenf:  but  he  mutt  faare  either 
withheld  this  500^0001.  from  t^ 


public,  or  have  delayed  the  budget 
till  the  final  discussion  of  the  East 
India  business.  He  had  never  in- 
tended to  say,  that  the  500/)0Ctt. 
was  to  counterbalance  all  objec- 
tions that  might  arise  to  a  renewal 
ol  the  charter ;  unless  by  any  othar 
proposed  regulations,  an  equal  sum  ' 
was  immediately  to  be  derived  to 
the  public  ;  but  it  would  certainly 
be  a  circumstance  in  the  scale,  aifd 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  in 
whatever  way  the  trade  in  India 
was  to  be  regulated^  the  public 
must  unquestionably  have  a  right  to 
a  fiarticipation  in  the  surplus  which 
had  be^n  acquired  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  this  country,  in  con- 
junction with  the  company.  Bftt 
even  on  the  'supposition,  thoagh 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree, 
t^at  this  sum  should  not  be  derive4 
to  the  public,  in  whatever  way  the 
trade  to  India  may  be  eventuaMy 
regulated,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary that  it  should  then  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  amount  provided 
fbr  in  some  other  way.  '  *  • 

Mr.  Drake  and  sir  Henry  Hough- 
ton s|)oke  briedy  in  favour  of  tfte 
war  and  the  ministers ;  when  the 
several  resolutions  were  put  and 
agreed  to^'  and  ordered  -to  be  re- 
ported. 

On  Friday  the  15th  March^  in  a 
committee  of  supply,  the  secretary 
of  war  rose  to  move  the  seveitd 
estimates.  On  the  first  resolutifl^ 
being  proposed r  which  stated  the 
expencesof  the  Hanoverian  troope, 
subsidised  for  the  assistance  of  Hol- 
land, Itird  Fielding  and  megor  Mait-> 
land  charged  ministers  with'  the 
most  criminal  negligence,  in  delay- 
ing to  give  any  atoistance  to  the 
Dutch,  and  iif  very  strong  terms 
expressed  their  opinion,  iMk  if 
Cim^iy  aid  teirt  been  itfifardedibefiK 
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t^  prevk)us  successes  of  the  French 
in  Holland  might  have  been 
prevented.  Ministers,  major  Malt- 
knd  particularly  observed,  had  ex- 
plicitly acknowJed^d,  that,  on  the 
I7th  December,  they  considered 
the  French  as  in  a  state  of  hostile 
preparation.  They  knew  abo  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  Dutch,  as 
well  as  the  danger  that  threatened 
them  $  and  yet  they  did  not  enter 
into  any  negotiation  for  subsidising 
the  Hanoverian  troops  till  the  22d 
February ;  and  tliat  the  guards  did 
not  sail  till  the  23d  of  that  month. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  steps  had  been 
taken  long  before  the  22d  of  Feb. 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  mat- 
ters so  as  to  bring  the  Hanoverian 
.troops  into  the  service  of  this 
iiountry,  though  their  pay  is  stated 
only  from  that  time.  With  respect 
to  the  troo[)3  from  England,  he  ob- 
Bervedy  that,  considering  the  sea- 
son, and  the  small  army  ^ablisb- 
xnent  always  kept  in  Great  Britain, 
no  delay  could  be  justly  attri- 
buted to  government,  when  a  body 
of  near  9,000  troops  had  been  got 
together,  on  the  iirst  account  of  an 
•attack  on  Holland,  and  had  sailed 
in  a  few  days.  In  fact,  the  States 
General  themselves  wei  e  of  opinion, 
that  they  had  received  from  this 
country  a  vigorous,  speedy,  and 
timely  supply,  winch  had  rendered 
them  very  essentia]  service. 

Mr.  Fox  accused  ministers  of  the 
most  disgraceful  remissness  and  in- 
activity. He  blamed  them  for  de- 
laying to  send  troops  to  Holland, 
till  it  was  actually  attacked,  an 
event  which  they  must  have  fore- 
awn«  and  Breda  and  Gertruden- 
berg  would  then  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  ministei-s 
coukl  Qot    v^'ith.  safety  ..send  any 


part  of  our  small  army  establisk'- 
ment  out  of  the  country,  withouta 
careful  review  of  thd  /general  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  forces  for  in- 
ternal defence ;  and  At  was  not 
possible  that  suc^  an  examination 
of  the  general  and  local  force 
could  be  made  in  a  shorter  time 
than  had  been  employed  in  it. 

After  some  further  debate.  In 
which  the  negligence  of  -ministers 
was  urged  by  Mr^  Sheridan,  and 
their  conduct  defended  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  the  resolutions  were  seve- 
rally passed. 

In  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  on  the  same  4«y,  resolutions 
were  also  passed  for  issuing  four 
millions  of  exchequer  bills.- 

Osx  Wednesday,  the  37  th  of 
March,  the  House  of  Commoos 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  ..com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  Mr. 
Pitt  rose  to  communicate  the  ternis 
.on .  which  he  liad  negotiated  the 
loan,  that  was  (o  :fyffn  a  pari 
of  the  ways  and  means  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  sum  he  had  to 
borrow  was  4,500,0001.  H  was  • 
.originally  his  wish  to  have  procu!^ 
it  by  the  sale  of  npnuities  in. the 
4  or  5  per  cent  stocks  f  butiittdttng 
it  inexpedient  to  pursiie  swch  an 
object,  be  had  at  last  determined  to 
raise  it  by  creating  new /annuities 
in  the  three^^er  cents.  The  terms 
OH  which  the  lenders  ..had  agreed 
to  advance  their  imoney,  and  which 
he  had  thought  proper  to  accept, 
were,  that  for  every  7^.  advanced 
to  the  public,  the  lender  ehoukl 
be  entitled  to  lOOl.  stock,  bearing 
an  interest  of  three  fer  cent.  -This 
would  make  a  capital  in  the  3  per 
cent,  fund  of  ^,310,0001.  the  in- 
terest of  which  to  be  paid  by  the 
public  would  aoiount  to  166,3001. 
.  a  year.   But  this  was  not  the  whole 
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charge  attending  the  loan  j  for,  by 
the  act  for  appropriating  the  mil- 
lion surplus^  it  was  provided  that, 
whenever  si  new  loan  should  be 
made,  ^  fund  equal  to  one  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  of  it  must  be 
provided,  and  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  it ;  this  would  require  an 
annual  charge  of  6^,1001.  making 
in  the  whole,  and  including  the 
interest  24S^4Q0].  per  annum.  He 
had  done  evei'y  ^thing,  )ie  said,  in 
his  power  to  excite  a  competition 
among  the  monied  men,  but  with- 
out effect  3  for  it  had  su  happened, 
that  he  had  not  received  two  of- 
fers  on  the  odcaeion.  Circumstances 
by  no  means  connected  with  the 
political  situation  of  the  country, 
which  in  a  general  view  jnight  be 
considered  as  bearing  a  prosperous 
and  promising  aspect,  had  produced 
embarrassments  in  some  commercial 

.  houses,  which,  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate supply  from  those  who 
were  connected  with  them,  had 
actually  occasioned  a  scarcity  of 
cash  ;  so  that  those,  who  otherwise 

*  might  have  been  disposed  to  ad- 
vance money  to  the  public,  either 
had  it  not  at  command,  or  were 
obliged  to  employ  it  in  another 
channel.  The  advantages  to  the 
subscribers,  with  whom  he  had 
been  obliged  to  close,  were  very 
considerable  and  obvious.  The 
difference  between  the  actual  price 
of  the  3  per  cents,  and  that  at 
which  they*  were  to  receive  stock 
in  that  fund,  was  between  4  and  5 
per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  circumstance  that  the  loan 
would  bear  interest  from  the  5th 
df  January  last :  this  would  make 
the  bonus  to  the  subscribers  full 
G  per  cent }  but  it  did  not  stop 
there,  for  it  was  usual  to  allow  a 
discount  of  2  per  cent  for  prompt 


payment;  so  that  the  premium 
would  amount  at  least  to  eight  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  loan.  This  he 
allowed  was  a  very  high  premium, 
but  he  had  omitted  nothing  on  his 
part  that  might  have  enabled  him 
to  make  a  better  bargain  for  the 
public. 

He  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind 
a  certain  price  for  the  new  three 
per  cents,  for  less  than  which  he 
had  resolved  not  to  sell  them. 
He  then  informed  the  committee, 
that  he  should  move  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  temporary  taxes, 
which  having  been  imposed  for  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  the  Spa- 
nish armament.  Their  annual  pro- 
duce was  287,0001.  j  so  that,  after 
providing  for  the  interest  and  other 
expences  of  the  loan,  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  more  than  370,0001. 
a  year.  Tiie  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution :    • 

"  That  the  sum  of  4,500,0001. 
be  raised  by  annuities,  and  that, 
for  every  7^1.  contributed  and 
j»aid,  the  lender  should  be  enti- 
tled tp  1001.  three  per  cent  stock, 
bearing  interest  from  the  5th  of 
Januarv  last,  &c," 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  rather  sin- 
gular that,  because  one  set  of  gen- 
tlemen refused  to  advance  money 
except  on  terms  highly  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  public,  those  terms 
must  be  necessarily  accepted.  A. 
premium  of  8  per  cent,  he  thought 
sufficient  to  have  drawn  money 
from  various  quarters.  What  the 
minister  had  said  to  colour  the 
terms  to  which  he  had  acceded, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  not  be  found 
to  apply ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  state  it  as  his  belief,  that  the 
scarcity  arose  from  the  political 
state  of  the  country  ^   so  that  if 

the 
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the  war  continued,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  very  fatal  to  the 
national  prodpcrity.  He  condemn- 
ed the  ministerial  plan  for  giving 
the  whole  loan  to  the  present  sub- 
sCribersy  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund. 
Had  the  latter  been  allowed  to  sub- 
scribe, the  public  would  have  saved 
7  per  cent  on  1,650,0001.  and  also 
1  per  cent  on  the  remaining 
2,850,0001.  He  thought  the  rea- 
sons for  excluding  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  well  founded,  as 
the  stocks  would  find  their  own 
leiel  when  left  to  themselves.  He 
contended  that  an  able  financier, 
acting  for  the  public,  ought  not 
to  speculate  upon  the  probable  rise 
or  fall  of  the  funds,  but  ought  to 
avail  himself  of  any  present  advan- 
tage, witliout  waiting  for  a  possi- 
bly greater  one  at  a  future  day. 
Had  the  right  honourcii)le  gen- 
tleman pursued  this  mode  when 
the  three  per  cents  were  at  97>  ho 
might  luive  paid  oil'  the  four  per 
cents,  and  gained  an  annuity  of 
300,0001.  for  the  public ;  by  wait- 
ing till  the  threes  should  be  at  par, 
he  had  lost  that  great  and  certain 
advantage. 

Mr.  iS.  Thornton  did  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  the  justice 
to  declare,  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
he  had  laboured,  though  in  vain, 
to  produce  a  com})Ctition  among 
the  monied  men.  Perhaps  one 
cause  of  his  failure  might  have 
arisen  from  that  act  of  parliament, 
whether  a  wise  or  unwise  one  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say,  by  whirli 
members  of  parliament  were  pje- 
vented^from  becoming  contractors 
with  government.  ITiis  act  wn.^ 
of  course  a  bar  to  any  offer  from 
the  very  wealthy  merchants  nnd 
bankers,  who  had  scats  in  that 
House ;  and  consequently  it  so  far 


operated^against  a  competition.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
procured  the  very  best  tferms  in  his 
power ;  and  that  if  the  committee 
should  refuse  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment, he  would  not  !)e  able  to  make 
anothei-  on  terms  so  advantageous. 
After  some  opposition  from  Mr. 
Drake  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  a 
short  explanation  ^6n  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  House  divided  on  the 
motion — Ayes  74 — Noes  21.  Va- 
rious other  resolutions  for  continu- 
ing the  difTerent  taxes  were  moved 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  agreed  to. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  April, 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  supply,  relative  to  one 
million  and  an  half  to  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  to  defray  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  expences  of  the  present 
year,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  in,  which,  in  due  time, 
passed  into  a  law. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  a  resolu- 
tion, proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
raising  f>75,000l.  by  way  of  lottery, 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor, 
on  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
that  mode  of  raising  money.  To 
obviate  his  objections,  Mr.  Pitt 
stated  several  regulations,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  lessen  the  evils 
which  were  said  to  have  arisen 
from  lotteries.  He  said,  his  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  prevent  a  most 
mischievous  species  of  insur- 
ance, that  of  insuring  from  day  to 
dav. 

To  remedy  this,  he  proposed  to 
give  a  power  to  the  commissioners 
to  vary  the  number  of  tickets  to  be 
drawn  on  each  day,  al  their  <liscrc- 
tion  :  but,  as  this  might  not  pre- 
vent gambling  speculations  on  the 
dmwing  of  the  first  2000  tickets, 
for  instance,  or  of  the  first    ir)0<) 
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tickets,  he  would  next  propose, 
that  the  numbers  drawn  should 
only  be  taken  down,  and  printed 
under  the  antliority  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  that  they  should  be 
published  in  a  numerical  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  order  in  which  they 
were  drawn.  Another  regulation 
he  meant  to  propose,  was,  to  pre- 
vent insurances  at  licensed  offices, 
unless  where  the  tickets  Insured 
were  actually  produced,  and  more 
eflfectually  to  suppress  all  unlicensed 
offices  These  reasons  did  not  in- 
duce either  Mr.  Sheiidan  or  Mr. 
Taylor  to  alter  their  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  measure.  The  reso- 
lution however  was  carried,  and  a 
bill  on  the  principle  of  it  was,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  brought  into  par- 
liament and  passed. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  also,  that  there 
be  issued  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1793,  the  sum  of 
255,000].  out  of  the  surplus  arising 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  from 
the  5th  of  January  1793,  to  the  5th 
of  January  1794.  This  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  subject  of  parliamentary 
discussion,  and  in  every  stage  of  its 
})rogress  it  was  ably  and  amply  ex- 
amined, was  a  bill  for  the  more  ef- 
ftctually  preventing,  during  the 
war,  all  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  king's  enemies.  On  Fri- 
day, the  15th  of  March,  the  at- 
torney-general preceded  his  mo- 
tion for  such  a  bill,  by  explaining 
the  nature  and  object  of  it.  The 
law  of  treason,  he  said,  was  founded 
upon  a  statute  of  the  25th  of  fid- 
ward  111.  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  exposition  in  dif- 
ferent acts  passed  since  that  period. 
He  should  mention  what  were  the 
acts  made  treasonable  in  that  sta- 


tute. These  were — 1st,  compassing 
or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  -, 
fL  phrase  which,  as  undoubtedly  it 
was  of  great  latitude,  the  judgea 
had  always  been  of  opinion,  that  in 
order  to  constitute  this  degree  of 
treason^  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  overt  act.  2d,  It 
was  declared  treasonable,  if  a  man 
should  levy  war  against  the  king;^ 
or  adhere  to  his  majesty's  enemies, 
and  aid,  comfort,  or  ^bet  them. 
The  third  act  declared  treasonable 
was  counterfeiting  the  king's  mo- 
ney. The  authors  of  this  statute 
had  undoubtedly  deemed  it  neces-  | 
sary  to  reduce  the  law  of  treason^  j 
as  far  as  laid  in  their  power,  to  a 
degree  of  certainty }  but  had  left  1 
it  expressed  in  these  general  termsj 
as  they  could  not  foresee  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  might  arise  in 
after  times,  to  which  the  descrip- 
tion of  treason  might  apply.  Ac- 
cordingly the  legislature  had  found 
it  requisite,  at  different  periods,  tp 
declare  what  particular  circum-  , 
stances  constituted  overt  acts  of 
treason.  From  the  time  that  this 
statute  passed,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  different  explanatory 
acts  had  from  time  to  time  been 
made.  During  her  reign,  all  these 
acts  were  repealed,  and  the  law 
restored  to  the  original  footing  up- 
on which  it  stood  by  the  statute  of 
King  Edward.  In  this  detail^  he 
had  only  followed  the  account 
given  by  my  lord  Hale,  whom  he 
had  taken  for  his  guide  upon  this 
occasion,  and  if  he  did  not  read 
this  account  in  his  own  words, 
which  were  much  better  than  any 
expressions  that  he  could  use,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  not  occupy  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House. 
An  act  had  passed  in  the  reiga  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  prevent  all  trai- 
torous 
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lift  correspondence,  which  pro- 
ed  any  persons  from  supplying 
enemies  with  arms,  naval  or 
ary  stores,  or  from  going  out 
be  kingdom  to  the  enemy's 
try  without  licence.  A  simi- 
ict,  which  had  passed  in  the 
I  of  William  and  Mary*,  carried 
egulation  farther  :  it  not  only 
Ibited  all  supplies  of  arms,  &c. 
Df  goods  and  merchandize  of 
'  sort.  The  bill  which  he 
t  now  to  propose,  was  founded 
y  upon  the  principles  of  these 

It  was  his  intention  to  pro* 
any  person  from  selling  or  de- 
ng,  or  causing  to  be  deliver- 
r  the  use  of  persons  who  com- 
the  French  government,  op 
rench  armies^  any  of  the  arti« 
specified,  such  as  arms,  mili- 
stores,  provisions,  bullion,  or 
en  clotlks,  under  penalty  of 

treason.  But  in  order  to 
i  the  rigour  of  this  penalty,  he 
»sed  that  it  should  be  under- 

as   in  the  case  of  persons 
£rfeiting  the  king's  money, 
lot  convey  any  attaint  in  the 
,  or  debar  the  next  heirs  from  • 
itance. 

Tas  his  intention,  in  the  next 
,  to  prevent  any  persons  from 
acting  for  the  purchase  of 
in  France,  or  from  purchasing 
lir  funds,  or  advancing  money 
the  purchase  of  lands.    For 

French  proposed  to  carry  on 
BUT  against  this  country  by  the 
r  lands,  it  appears  that,  by  al- 

L British  subjects  to  purchase 
nds,  they  would  not  only 
I  interest  in  the  property  they 
lut  acquired,  but  furnish  the 
h  with  the  means  of  carrying 
ar  against  ourselves.  His 
object  was,  that  no  persons 
I  be  allowed  to  go  from  this 
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country  into  France,  without  a  li- 
cence, under  his  majesty's  great 
seal,  and  that  their  neglect  in  ob- 
taining that  licence  should  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanour.  But  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  measure  of  very 
great  importance,  that  no  persoQs, 
though  subjects  of  this  country, 
coming  from  France,  should  be  iJ- 
lowed  to  enter  this  kingdom,  with- 
out a  passport  or  licence,  or  sub- 
mitting to  such  regulations  as  are 
stated  in  the  bill.  The  last  clause 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  insur- 
ance  of  vessels,  either  coming  fi*om 
Fmnce,  or  going  to  it.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving,  that  leave  be 
givoa  to  biing  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing,  during  the 
war,  all  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  king's  enemies,  &c. 

Mr.  Fox,  s^ter  some  previous  ob- 
servations on  the  law  of  treason, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill* 
Mr.  Erskine  also  opposed  it  with  his 
usual  energy;  but  as  the  debates 
were  <tf  considerable  length,  in 
every  stage  of  this  bill,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  that  which 
took  place  on  the  third  reading  6t 
it. 

On  the  9l8t  of  March,  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  was  car- 
ried without  a  division ;  and  on  the 
^6th,  when  it  was  taken  into  fur- 
ther consideration,  the  solicitor  ge-' 
neral  said,  he  should  have  several 
amendments  to  propose  to  the  va- 
rious clauses  of  it.  The  fii*8t  of 
them  was  to  confine  the  operation 
of  the  bill  to  persons  residing  in 
Great  Britain.  He  then  explained 
the  nature  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments ;  and,  after  undergoing  va- 
rioue  alterations  in  its  tenor,  but 
not  in  its  spirit,  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  the  attorney  general  moved 
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for  its  third  reading ;  when  Mr. 
Fox  rose  to  gii'e  his  last  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

He  declared  it  to  be  a  bill  the 
most  unjust  in  its  principle^  inade- 
quate in  its  provision^  and  tyrannical 
in  its  efiect^  that  ever  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  which 
there  was  nothing  like  a  precedent^ 
either  in  policy,  justice,  or  huma- 
nity.    Its   principle,    it  was  said, 
was  to  prevent  aid  and  comfort  be- 
ing given  to  his  majesty's  enemies. 
But  it  had  no  such  principle  -,  it  had 
that,  indeed,  for   its  pretext,  but 
there  was  a  material  diflference  be- 
tween principle  and  pretext.     Here 
Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  nature 
of  the  bill  as  originally  brought  in 
by  the  attorney  general,  and  the  al- 
most total  difference  between  that 
and  the  one  now  about  to  f)ass  that 
House;  the  one  now  in  question, 
however,   was,    after   all,    in^  the 
point  of  policy  alone,  such  as  this 
country  would  gain*  less,  and  our 
enemies  lose  less,  than  if  no  such 
measure  had  been  adopted.     But 
it  was  not  upon  policy  only  that 
this  bill  ought  to  be  considered ; 
great  as  that  consideration  ought 
to  be,  there  were  other  considera- 
tions that  were  still  of  a  higher  na- 
ture— he  meant  justice  and  huma- 
nity— these  were  of  more  import- 
ance, because   they  regarded    the 
character  of  the  country  in  its  most 
valuable  sense.     The  very  question 
put  by  his  honourable  friend  re- 
specting the  cloth,  he  said,  proved 
that  this  measure  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  standard  of  reason,  or 
of  justice  3  for,  as    the    bill  now 
stood,  part  of  it  was  said  to  be  de- 
claratoiy,     and     part     enacting. 
These  two  points,  he  had,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  called  on  the  friends 
of  the  bill  to  explain  ;  but  as  that 


was  not  done,  it  would  be  impci^-' 
si  hie  for  any  man  to  know,  by  the 
perusal  of  the  bill,  what  wafl  decla- 
ratory, and  what  was  enacting ;  and 
as  by  part  of  this  bill  cloth  was  hot 
prohibited  now,  although  it  was  so 
when  the  bill  came  in,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  this }  Why,  that  as 
nothing  was  said  of  cloth  in  it,  and 
as  the  declaratory  was  not  distin- 
guished from  the  enacting  part,  no 
man  could  know  whether,  in  send- 
ing cloth,  he  would  or  would  not  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  25th 
of  Edward  111.     In  what  a  situa- 
tion were  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  in,  to  have  a  law  of  trea- 
son, without  having  a  possibility  of 
knowing  the  operation.     If  the  bill 
did  not  operate  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  cloth   by  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  and  some  should  fear  it 
did,  they  sufiered  great  hai*dship. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  persons 
thought,  that  as  the  bill  specified 
certain  articles,  the  sale  of  which 
it  prohibited,  they  might  safely  sell 
those  that  were  not  specified  at  all, 
and  afterwards  it  should  turn  out 
tlvat  this  bill  did  not  repeal  the  35th 
of   Edward  III.    here  then   they 
would  be  ensnared  by  this  bill  into 
the  penalties  of  treason.    With  re- 
spect to  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  there 
were  many  of  them  to  which  no 
man,  who  had  the  least  feeling  for 
his  fellow  creatures,  could  agree ; 
one,  in  particular,  which   tui'ned 
upon  the  meaning   of  the  word 
agree,  or  rather  the  construction 
put  upon  it.    This  was  against  all 
the  analogies  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  unjust  in  its  principle. 
Here  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  se- 
veral acts  of  parliament,  as  they 
tended  to  illustrate  his  argument 
upon  the  injustice  of  the  clause  to 
which  he  alluded  5  one,  in  |)arti« 
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cular>  for  the  prevention  of  frauds 
upon  verbal  agreements,  provided 
that  no  man  should  be  bound  by 
any  evidence  given  of  his  having 
entered  into  a  verbal  agreement,  if 
the  sum  amounted  to  more  than 
101.  and  the  principle  of  that  bill 
was,  that,  upon  all  conrersation 
and  verbal  communication,  there 
was  a  facility  for  the  commission  of 
perjury.  Any  person  might  swear 
he  heard  two  persons  agree  to  any 
thing,  and  it  might  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  refute  that 
testimony,  although  false ;  there- 
fore, on  former  occasions,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  had  said,  that 
no  man  should  be  bound  by  such 
evidence,  beyond  the  sum  of  lOl. 
but  by  this  bill,  all  ideas  of  justice 
and  humanity  were  abandoned;  and 
evidence,  which,  in  a  civil  case, 
would  not  affect  a  man's  purse  to 
the  amount  of  lOl.  was  here  to 
take  away  his  life  ^  This  would  put 
any  man  in  the  power  of  malice, 
and  lead  to  perjury,  subornation  of 
perjury,  and  all  the  most  infieimous 
practices.  With  respect  to  the 
clause  which  prohibits  the  pur- 
chasing of  lands  in  France,  Mr. 
JFox  assigned  several  reasons  for 
thinking  it  against  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  an  insult  on  the  dig- 
nity of  parliament.  Of  all  the  acts 
of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  absurdity, 
that  ever  disgraced  an  act  ofi  parlia- 
ment in  England,  this  he  thought 
the  worst.  And  here  he  could  not 
help  taking  notice  of  the  severity 
of  the  bill,  in  submitting  all  per- 
sons to  be  tried  without  the  assist- 
ance cf  a  gentleman,  learned  in  the 
lawn,  ti>  address  the  jury  for  them. 
Ir  had,  indeed,  been  said,  that  this 
bill  was  founded  upon  the  general 
principle  of  the  laws  of  treason,  on 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.  but  the 


fact  was  not  so.  Was  it  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  a  person,  thus  accused, 
to  have  a  list  of  his  jury  before  hb 
trial  ?  Was  it  of  no  advantage  to  a 
person  so  accused,  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  indictment  several  days  pre- 
vious to  his  appearance  on  his  trial  ? 
Was  it  not  an  advantage  to  have  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  to  he  examined 
against  him  ?  Most  unquestionably 
it  was.  All  these  were  given  by 
the  former  law  of  treason,  and  by 
this  bill  they  were  all  denied.  As 
to  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  re- 
specting the  evidence  to  be  given 
against  the  accused,  two  points 
arose  from  this  consideration :  first, 
the  jury  must  be  satisfied  upon  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses,  of  an 
overt  act  being  committed  by  the 
prisoner  3  secondly,  they  must  be 
satisfied,  that  such  overt  act  was 
done  with  a  treasonable  intention. 
In  this  case,  the  evidence  might  be 
given  of  the  act ;  but  the  jury  were 
not  called  upon  by  their  oath  to 
find  the  prisoner  guilty,  merely 
upon  that  evidence  ',  they  were  not 
necessarily  bound  to  infer  the  trea- 
sonable intention.  But,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  this  bill,  one  witness  was 
sufficient  to  convict,  and  the  jury 
were  not  called  upon  by  their  oaths 
to  infer  any  intention,  so  that  a  man 
migfctf.be  convicted  on  proof  of  the 
fact  merely.  This  was  a  desperate 
inlet  to  peijury  and  malice. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  those  who 
could  conceive  such  clauses  as  were 
introduced  into  that  bill,  must  ei- 
ther be  in  their  hearts  hostile  to, 
or  have  heads  ignorant  of,  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country ;  nor  was 
their  practice,  on  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding to  be  accounted  for.  The 
shifts  to  which  the  authors  of  the  bill 
were  driven,  in  commitments,  and 
recommitments,   all    indicated    a 
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consciousness  of  the  impropriety  of  whether  it  infringed  on  liberiy  ? 

the  measure  altogether,  and  the  He  would  say.  Yes,  It  did.     It  was 

whole   was   become  a  mass,  that  a  law  $  and  laws  always  infringed  in 

would  injure  the  character  of  the  some  respect  on  natural  liberty,  as 

country,  and  particularly  of  that  commanding    something     to    be 

House.     It  would  be  a  had  compli-  avoided.    Every  law  that  was  made 

ment  to  the  age  in  which  we  lived,  took  away  something  from  the  por- 

He  concluded  with  giving  the  mo-  tion  of  liberty.    It  was  then  to  be 

tion  his  decided  negative.  considered,  whether   the    present 

Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,*  said,  there  measure  was  such  as  took  away 

were  but  two  points  on  which  the  more  than  was  necessary  of  that  li- 

bill  could  be  considered ;  one,  whe-  berty  ?     If  so,  he  thought  it  ought 

ther  it  was  conformable  to  law ;  not  to  pass  :  and  next,  Whether  it 

the  other,  whether  it  was  consist-  took  away  such  a  liberty  as,  if  it 

ent  with  })o]icy  ;  and,  in  consider-  remained, 'could  do  no  mischief? 
ing  the  matter,  the  House  must        In  a  constitutional  view,  all  acts 

throughout  take  along  with  them,  done    by  that  House  vrere  to  be 

as  the  grounds  of  their  reasoning,  considered  as  either  peace  or  war 

and  the  very  foundation  of  the  bill,  acts.    There  must  be  a  peace  po- 

that  we  were  at  war  with  France,  lice,  and  a  war  police ;  the  latter 

upon  its  present  bottom  and  sys-  of  which  was  to  secure  the  bless- 

tem,  as  it  related  to  the  other  pow-  ings   enjoyed  in  the  former,  and 

ers  of  Europe.  each  different  fi*om  the  other,  the 

Our  constitution  was  a  provident  necessities  of  war  calling  for  an  in* 

system,  formed  of  several  bodies,  crease  of  the  f»rerogative   of  the 

for  securing  the  rights,  the  liber-  crown,  in  progressive  proportion  to 

ties,  the  persons,  and  the  proper-  the  ^fficulties  that  occinrred  Hi  it ; 

ties  of  the  people.    The  constitu-  and  tMis  made  a  part  of  the  body  of 

tion  was  composed  of  the  king,  the  common  liiw.    If  this,  thcai, 

lords,  and  commons  ^  and  in  the  was  the  case,  the  first  thing  to  be 

judicial  power,  the  king  was  repre-  considered  was,  whether  the  gene* 

sented  by  the  judges,  the  lords  by  ral  matter  of  the  bill  harmonized 

the  writ  of  error,  and  the  com-  with  the  general  principles  of  the 

mons  of  England  by   the  juries,  constitution,  and  were  justified  by 

'*  Now,  let  us,"  said  he,  '*  get  out  the  example  of  our  ancestors  ?  Con^ 

of  the  torrent  of  declamation,  and  venience,  he  said,  was  the  groond 

see  what  part  of  this  constitution  is  of  all  law  -,  and  hence  the  present 

touched  or  affected  by  the  present  bill  was  consistent  with  the  general 

blD:      Is    the    king's    prerogative  principled  of  jurispruderi^e.     The 


touched  ?  .^re  the  lords  touched  by  judicial    power    of  pufkishing 

it  in  their  legislative  or  judicial  ca-  traitors  those  who  aided  andeoin- 

pacity  ?  Are  the  commons  touched  forted  the  king's  enemi^,  '  dOUld 

by  it?    Are  the  judges  or  juries  be  traced' to  Edward  III.  aiid,^'if 

touched  by  it?  No;  none  of  these  :  necessary,*  "even  ferther.     Aidtngf 

the  constitution  remains  sacred  and  in  strict  1^1  sense  of  thd  i#or<l« 

inviolate.  The  question,  then,  was,  was  assisting  &nd  comforting;  was 

did' the  bill  touch  those  things  for  making  stronger;  and  the  piTC^sent 

the  protection  of  which  the  consti-  act  went  exactly  to  that  obje<^,  M* 

♦ution   existed  ?      Was    it    asked,  lowing  the   principle  of  the  law 

of 
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of  25  Edward  III.  and  only  drew 
out  into  a  detail  of  s|}ecific  acts  the^ 
generality  of  that  statute.  And 
though  the  provision  of  that  law 
wentj  in  general  terms,  to  make 
aiding  and  comforting  the  king's 
enemies  treason,  yet  it  directed  the 
lung,  by  the  advice  of  his  judges, 
to  specify  those  particular  things, 
which  were  to  be  considered  as 
overt  acts.  The  legislators,  who 
made,  the  act  of  Edward  III.  he 
said,  gave  that  direction,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  leave  to  the  subtlety  of 
the  judge,  or  the  simplicity  of  ju- 
ries, such  a  material  point.  In  the 
present  case,  the  bill  followed  the 
spirit,  but  not  the  letter  of  that  of 
Edward  III.  as  well  as  those  of 
Charles  II.  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne ;  all  of  whom  did  the 
same  thing  that  is  done  in  this :  so 
that  the  House  might  consider 
themselves  as  not  acting  worse  than 
their  ancestors. 

Here  Mr.  Burke  read  an  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  containing  provisions 
amilar  to  those  before  the  House. 
This,  he  said,  he  had  read  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing,  that  our  an- 
cestors had  entered  into  an  enume- 
ration of  the.|pecific  things,  that 
constituted  t^e  ofiences,  not  as 
overt  acts,  but  as  acts  treasonable 
in  themselves,  following  exactly 
that  of  king  William,  all  of  which 
Went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  the  subject  to  have  the 
construction  of  overt  acts  left  to 
the  caprice  of  judges :  and  the  last 
9tatute  (namely  that  of  queen 
Anne)  was  not  only  prospective 
but  cetrospective  ;  as  it  declared 
those  who  had  been  abroad  before 
it,  'and  returned  without  licence, 
traitors;  and  those  who  transport- 
ed^ or  went  on  board  a  ship  with 
intent  to  transport^  themselves  to 


France,  guilty  of  treason.  So  that 
this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to 
make  an  intent  high  treason.  That 
statute  had  an  energy  and  an  harsh- 
'  ness  in  it,  far  gieater  than  the  iii*e- 
sent,  although  it  was  made  in  the 
very  session  that  the  queen  received 
an  account  of  the  victory  of  Blen- 
heim, although  the  houses  of  par- 
liament were  full  of  whigs,  and 
though  there  was  not  a  single  divi- 
sion in  the  Commons  on  it,  from 
the  12th  of  January  to  the  8th  of 
March,  the  ;Jime  it  was  going 
through  the  House. 

Here  Mr.  Burke  quoted  a  sen- 
tence from  the  Lex  Julia  MajestU" 
tis,\n  order  to  shew  that  all  na- 
tions agreed  in  the  principle,  that 
he  who  aided  the  enemy  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  That  a  bare  in- 
tent to  commit  a  crime  was  pu- 
nishable, the  law  itself  had  deter- 
mined. Not,  indeed*  the  intent 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  bosom, 
but  that  which  was  conceived  with 
a  resolution  to  execute  it ;  not  the 
cogitation,  but  the  determination; 
and  for  this  he  quoted  the  autho- 
rity of  Serjeant  Hawkins.  As  to 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  sta- 
tutj^  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  that 
a  sum  above  ten  pounds  cannot  be  . 
recovered  under  a  verbal  agree- 
ment 3  it  was  well  known  that  the 
criminal  law  punished  an  offence 
on  a  sum  far  below  that  on  which 
a  civil  action  could  be  maintained  : 
for  instance,  if  ^  man  put  a  two- 
penny stamp  upon  paper,  it  was 
felony.  In  short,  the  smallest  pe- 
cuniary frauds  were  held  by  the 
law  highly  criminal — and  for  this 
plaid  reason,  that  if,  in  criminal 
cases,  a  loose  was  given  in  small 
matters^  it  would  be  impossible  to 
know  where  the  mischief  would 
end :    so  that  from  criminal  and 
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civil  war  it  was  impossible  to  argue 
a  minore  ad  majorem,  or  vice  versa. 
When  gentlemen  objected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  the  score 
of  possible  perjury^  they  should 
reflect^  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
human  law  and  human  nature  to 
be  ruled  by  the  oaths  of  men  in 
trials  for  their  life  and  property, 
there  being  no  other  means  to  be 
resorted  to.  That  objection,  there- 
fore, was  at  an  end :  so  that  the 
bill  introduced  no  new  matter,  no 
anomaly  whatsoever^ 'and  if  it  dif- 
fered from  the  statute  of  Anne  in 
any  thing,  it  was  in  being  infinitely 
more  lenient.  The  next  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was,  whether  there  were  any  new 
occasions  that  demanded  this  mea- 
sure ?  And  if  there  were,  whether 
they  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  words  aiding  and  comforting  ? 
What  was  the  particular  occasion 
•  that  governed  the  present  case  ? 
France  had  endeavoured,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  an  enlarged 
benevolence,  to  spw  the  seeds  of 
enmity  among  the  nations,  and  de- 
stroy all  local  attachments  ;  calling 
them  narrow  and  illiberal — there- 
by to  dissever  the  people  from  their 
governors — **  Let  any  one,"  said 
he^ ''  read  the  proceedings  of  that 
mother  of  mischief,  the  revolution 
society,  and  be  convinced !"  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  said,  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  give 
every  fair  advantage  and  every  pa- 
rental advice  to  the  c&untry,  and 
preserve  that  moral  relation,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  the  great 
aim  of  its  enemies.  As  to  the  in- 
jury commerce  might  be  supposed 
to  receive,  he  would  say  a  few 
words.  England  was  a  commer- 
cial nation-^so  was  every  other,  as 
far  as  it  could.     But  if,  by  com- 


mercial nation,  it  was  implied  that 
commerce  was  her  ultimate,  her 
only  end,  he  would  deny  it :  her 
commerce  was  a  subservient  in- 
strument to  her  greater  interests, 
her  security,  her  honour,  and  her 
religion.  If  the  commercial  spi- 
rit tended  to  break  those,  he  in- 
sisted that  it  ought  to  be  lowered  : 
but  he  would  answer  for  the  libe- 
ral and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tish merchants,  that  they  would 
willingly  dispense  with  the  profits 
of  their  trade,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country.  As  to  the  insuring 
of  our  enemy's  ships,  he  objected 
to  it  chiefly  on  account  of  the  moral 
effect  it  must  have  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  In  a  state  of  warfare, 
it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  good 
mind  to  disarm  the  enemy  rather 
by  despoiling  than  killing  them,  as 
well  from  motives  of  humanity  as 
personal  interest.  When,  there- 
fore a  prize  was  taken,  and  an 
English  insurer  was  to  pay  the  loss^ 
exclusive  of  the  increased  litiga- 
tion, it  either  gave  the  captor  the 
pain  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  fellow- 
subject,  or  rendered  him  callous 
to  the  consideration  and  feelings 
he  should  have  on  such  an  account, 
and  inspired  an  habitual  delight  in 
the  plunder  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  an  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  perhaps  worse.  The 
clause  for  preventing  British  sub- 
jects purchasing  in  the  funds  of 
France,  he  observed,  and  with  in- 
finite regret  observed,  was  left  out 
—But  as  it  had  been  abandoned, 
he  would  make  no  further  remarks 
on  it. 

On  the  whole,  conceiving  as  he 
did,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  concentrate  and  fortify  the 
country — conceiving  that  it  ■  was 
their  duty  to  keep  their  subjects  at 
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home,  and  prevenf  an  adulterous 
communication  with  the  French — 
and  conceiving  that  a  man  was 
as  likely  to  be  a  better  husband 
for  having  two  wives,  as  a  better 
subject  for  having  two  countries, 
he  would  give  the  bill  his  most 
hearty  concurrence.  And  when 
the  House  considered  that  France 
could  only  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
war  out  of  resources  drawn  from 
the  bowels,  of  Great-Britain,  it 
could  not  but  approve  of  a  mea- 
sure which  only  went  to  prevent 
Englishmen  from  fighting  against 
their  own  country,  and  making 
contracts  to  its  ruin.  **  Let  us 
not,"  said  he, "  turn  our  every  thing, 
the  love  of  our  country,  our  ho- 
nour, our  virtue,  our  religion,  and 
our  security,  to  traffic,  and  esti- 
mate them  by  the  scale  of  pecuniary 
or  commercial  reckoning.  Th^  na- 
tion that  goes  to  that  calculation 
destroys  itself.'* 

Mr.  Burke  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, that  all  he  desired  was,  that 
England  would  be  true  to  herself, 
and  notcairyon  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  the  prostitute  outcasts 
of  mankind.  The  House  divided^ 
For  passing  the  bill  154 
Against  it  •      •(    53 


:t 


Majority  -  ilOl 
This  bill  was  also  vevy  ably  dis- 
cussed, as  it  was  strongly  opposed, 
in  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Lord»,  where  several  alterations 
were  made  in  it ;  which  were,  on 
the  Urst  of  May,  considered  and 
^reed  to,  wilh.some  amendments, 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  business  which  next  occu- 
pied, as  it  SQ'pajoticularly  demanded 
the  attention  of,  parliament,  was 
the  petition  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany respecting  the  renewal  of  theil* 


charter  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  April, 
it  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Dundas  introduced  his  ob- 
servations Upon  the  important  na- 
tional subject  of  the  British  go\*ern- 
ment  and  trade  in  the  East-Indies, 
by  stating,  that  the  difficulties, 
which  he  had  experienced,  had 
arisen,  not  only  from  the  import- 
ance and  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
but  from  the  system  which  he  was 
to  propose  being  in  opposition  to 
established  theories  in  government 
and  commerce.  These  theories,  he 
admitted,  were  just  and  applicable 
to  other  cases,  and  yet  he  found 
it  dangerous  to  listen  to  them, 
when  he  was  devising  a  plan  of 
government  and  a  system  of  trade 
for  British  India.  No  writer  upon 
political  economy  had  as  yet  suppos- 
ed that  an  extensive  empire  can  be 
administered  by  a  commercial  asso- 
ciation 5  and  no  writer  on  commer- 
cial oeconoroy  has  thought  that  trade 
ought  to  be  shackled  by  an  exclu- 
sive privilege..  In  deviating  from 
these  principles,  which  have  been 
admitted  and  admired,  popular 
prq^udices  must  be  encountered ; 
ibut  when  the  peculiarities  of  the 
subject  are  considered,  the  unwil- 
liagness  manifested  to  recede  fi'om 
established  pi[actice  will  find  an 
ample  justification.  I  wish,  said 
Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  outset,  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  the 
advantages  which  Great-Britain  ac- 
tually possesses,  and  then  to  ask 
whether  it  would  be  wise  or  po- 
litic to  forego  them  in  search  of 
(greater  advantages  which  may  e^ist 
only  in  imagination  ?  ''It  would 
be  idle,  it  would^ '  perhaps,  be  a 
:  proof  •  o£  ignoran^ey  to  maintain 
that  all  the  advantages  •  which 
Great-Britain'  possesaes    from   it^ 
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connection  with  India,  arise  out 
of  the  present  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  company ;  but  it  would  be 
rash,  and,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
say,  what  might  be  the  political 
or  commercial  efiects  of  a  variation 
from  the  present  system.  In  an 
age  of  enterprise  and  improvement, 
men  are  unwilling  to  hear  of  re- 
straints)  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  parliament  will  not  rashly 
relinquish  a  positive  good  in  pos* 
session,  for  a  probable  one  In  anti* 
cipation.*'  Mr.  Dundas  then  stated, 
that  the  shipping  employed  by  the 
East-India  Company  amounted  to 
81,000  tons  ',  that  the  seamen  na- 
vigating those  ships  were  about 
7000  men,  who  had  constant  emr 
ployment :  that  the  raw  materials 
imported  from  India,  for  the  use  of 
the  home  manufectures,  amount- 
ed annually  to  about  700,0001.$ 
that  the  various  articles  of  British 
produce  and  manufecture,  annually 
exported  to  India  igad  China,  in 
the  company's  ships,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  miUion  and  a  half 
sterling,  including  the  exports  in 
private  trade  allowed  to  indivi- 
duals; that  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals acquired  in  Indis^  and  re-!i 
mitted  home  through  the  medium 
of  private  trade,  by  UUs  on.lbe 
court  of  directors,  or  ,by  other 
means,  formed  an  addition  to  th^ 
capital  of  the  nation,  the  amouol 
of  which  could  not  be  accurately 
ascertained^  but  might  be  stated,  it 
least  at  a  million  per  annum*-— 
*'  The  industry  of  Britain  (he  ob» 
served)  is  thus,  on  the  one  •  hand> 
increased,  .by  the  export  of  produce 
and  manufactures,,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  thes^naanufactures  en«* 
lai^^Jay  t\^  number  of  persons  re- 
tu^niag  with  fortunes  from  India, 
or  who  are  8upp<m|ed  by  the  trade 


and  revenues  of  India ;  and  on  the 
other,  it  is  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  import  of  the  raw  materiab 
fh)ra  India,  upon  which  many  of 
our  most  valuable  manu£suctures 
depend."  In  short,  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  East-India 
Company  amount  annually  to  more 
than  six  millions  sterling.  !&▼• 
ing  made  these  observations,  Mr. 
Dundas  brought  forward  the  ge- 
neral question. — Upon,  what  prin- 
ciples ought  the  state  to  govern  its 
India  possessions  ?  And  under 
what  regulations  ought  the  trade 
to  the  East-Indies  to  be  conducted? 
He  wished,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
state  separately  his  observations 
upon  the  two  great  points  compre- 
hended in  this  question;  but  he 
found  it  to  be  impracticable  to  ex- 
plain his  ide^  of  the  government, 
without  frequently  referring  to  the 
connection  established  between  it 
and  the  trade.  Mr.  Dundas  then 
stated  the  nature  of  the  present 
government  of  India  $  that  it  was 
vested  in  a  corporation  under  the 
controul  of  the  executive  power, 
and  the  superintending  authority 
of  parliament ;  and  that  the  expe- 
rience of  nine  years  had  justified 
this  system,  and  induced  him  to 
propose  the  continuance  of  it. 
India,  or  the  country  in  Hindostan 
governed  .l^  Britain,  is  in  a  state 
of  prosperity  which  it  never  knew 
imder  the  most  wise  and  politic  of 
its  ancient  sovereigns.  .The  .Bri- 
tish possessions,  -compared  with 
those  of  the  neighbouring  states,  in 
the  peninsula,  are  like  a  cultivated 
garden,  compared  with  the  .field  of 
the  sluggard.  The  .  veveaues  of 
India  have  been:  ehcreaeed^  wad  the 
trade  connected  with  them  k  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvesiefit. 
A  necessary  war  has  been  conduct- 
ed 
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ed  with  vigour,  and  brought  to  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  con- 
clusion. He  readily  admitted,  that 
the  company  would  be  an  impro- 
per instrument  for  the  direction  of 
an  empire,  if  they  were  not  under 
the  controul  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  superintendance  of 
parliament.  But  they  were  now 
an  organ  both  of  government  and 
trade,  and  capable  of  answering  all 
the  political  and  commercial  pur- 
poses for  which  they  can  be  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Dundas  then  took  a 
view  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
system  of  governing  Incjia  should 
be  altered,  and  enumerated  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  over- 
come before  the  separation  of  the 
government  from  the  trade  could 
be  effected.  Recurring  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  revenue  and  the 
trade;  and  to  the  advantages  which 
the  public  were  deriving,  and  were 
about  to  receive  from  the  com- 
pany, he  asked,  if  the  system  of  se- 
paration Would  not  create  an  in- 
terruption in  the  discharge,  or  li- 
quidation of  the  company's  debts  ? 
Would  It  not  derange  the  regular 
progress  of  their  increasing  com- 
merce ;  and  would  there  not  be  a 
serious  danger,  that  while  these  in- 
novations were  proceeding,  rival 
European  powers  might  seize  the 
occasion,  renew  their  commercial 
efforts,  and  divert  into  a  new  chan- 
nel those  streams  of  commerce 
which  rendered  London  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Eastern  trade  ? 

He  asked,  in  fine,  considering 
the  distance  of  the  two  parts  of  our 
empire  from  each  other,  whether 
an  injudicious  procrastination 
might  not  shake  that  confidence, 
which  6o  remote  a  dependency  at 
present  had  in  the  sovereignty 
of    Britata?    And   whether    this 


danger  was  to  be  incurred,  merely 
because  it  was  true  in  theory,  and 
popular  in  opinion,  that  a  mercan- 
tile body  was  unequal  to  the  go- 
vernment of  distant  provinces. 

Mr.  Dundas  stated  as  a  third  dif- 
ficulty in  receding  from  the  pre- 
sent system  of  government  in  In- 
dia, the  effect  which  the  innova- 
tion might  have  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives,  who  had  been  long  ha- 
bituated to  look  up  to,  and  to  rest 
upon  the  protection  of  the  com- 
pany. We  have  now,  said  he,  af- 
ter many  a  struggle  in  the  field, 
and  after  the  many  experiments 
which  necessarily  preceded  the  esta* 
blishment  of  a  regulated  commerce, 
the  prospect  of  consolidating  our 
power  and  increasing  our  revenue. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  recede  firom 
the  treaties  by  which  we  acquired 
our  territories  }  Or  would  the  de- 
viation ft*om  them  accommodate 
itself  to  the  feelings  of  the  na^ 
tives?  It  would  be  vain  to  sup- 
pose that  their  minds,  or  their  ha- 
bits of  thinking,  could  be  easily 
familiarized  to  the  change;  no 
foresight  could  even  conjecture  the 
consequences.  The  natives  of  In- 
dia look  back  to  the  ancient  so- 
vereignty of  the  Moguls,  and  their 
confidence  in  the  company  has  its 
source  in  the  country  governments, 
exercising  power  as  a  branch  of 
that  subordination  to  which  their 
forefathers  wrere  subjected.  JVould 
the  attempt  to  unhinge  their  opi- 
nions be  liberal,  or  would  it  be 
just  ?  Lord  Clive,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  empire  in  India,  Xvith  a 
discernment  and  a  wisdom  equal  to 
his  valour,  laid  the  foundations  for 
consolidating  the  British  power  in 
Asia  by  entwining  his  laurels  round 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the 
subjugated  natives.  To  this  poli- 
tical 
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deal  foresight,  his  country  is  as 
much  indebted  to  him,  as  for  his 
victoiy  at  Plassey.  This  great  war- 
rior and  statesman  thought  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  hold  our  territo- 
lies  by  grants  from  the  Mogul. 
He  saw  that  all  the  native  princes 
and  states,  which  had  sprung  up 
out  of  the  ruins  of  that  empire, 
were  sheltering  themselves  under 
the  forms  of  the  fallen  govern- 
ment :  he  knew  that  the  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  privileges  no 
longer  remained  with  the  emperors 
of  Delhi  j  but  he  appealed  to  the 
rights  of  these  sovereigns,  and  en- 
grafted on  them  the  British  power 
in  Asia.  In  proof  of  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  deviating  from  experience, 
Mr.  Dundas  mentigped,  that  soon 
after  the  acquision  of  the  territorial 
revenues,  government,  desirous  of 
forming  plans  for  the  future  admi- 
nistration of  Indian  aflfairs,  stated  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Barwell^  sir  John 
Clavering,  Mr.  Francis,  colonel 
Monson,  sir  William  Chambers,  and 
sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  held  distin- 
guished situations  at  that  time  in 
India,  several  questions,  on  the  po- 
litical government,  the  executive 
power,  the  subordinate  legislation, 
the  territorial  revenues,  the  collec- 
tion of  duties,  and  the  judicial 
power  of  the  British  East  Indian 
possessions. 

If  I  had  found  (said  Mr.  Dun- 
das) that  so  many  able  men  had 
agreed  in  opinion  in  the  answers 
which  they  transmitted  home  upon 
all  or  upon  any  of  these  subjects,. it 
would  have  been  an  inducement  to 
build  a  system  upon  them  :  but 
from  their  differences  of  opinion,  I 
can  only  draw  this  conclusion,  that 
it  is  safer  to  rest  on  the  present 
system,  which  experience  has  ren- 
dered practicable^  than  to  entrust 


myself  to  theories,  about  which  in- 
genious and  informed  men  liave 
not  agreed. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  expedi- 
ency of  continuing  the  foreign  go- 
vernment, as  at  present  adminis- 
tered, Mr.  Dundas  proceeded  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing the  domestic  plan  of  adminis- 
tration. He  was  aware  it  might  be 
asserted,  that  though  the  patron- 
age was  directly  in  the  company, 
it  was  indirectly  in  the  crown. 
With  respect  to  this  subject^  he 
wished  only  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  committee  on  the  fact,  that  the 
civil  and  military  servants  were 
appointed  by  the  directors.  He  by 
no  means  meant  to  be  understood 
as  asserting,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion, of  a  person  by  the  executive 
power,  would  not  meet  with  atten- 
tion ',  on  the  contrary,  he*  was 
free  to  confess,  that  it  had  often 
done  so,  and  that  the  directors  had 
been  disposed  to  listen  to  such  re- 
commendations. At  tho  same  time 
he  stated  his  full  conviction,  after 
mature  consideration,  that  if  the 
Indian  patronage  should  be  vested 
and  concentrated  iiiimediately  in  the 
crown,  the  weight  of  it  would  be 
too  great  in  the  balance  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  might  prove  dan- 
gerous to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Had  even  the  government  of  In- 
dia remained  as  much  unrestrained 
by  the  executive  power  and  by 
parliament,  as  before  the  establish- . 
ment  of  the  present  system,  by  the 
act  of  1784,  still,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head,  and  with  all 
the  faults  which  marked  it,  he 
would  have  preferred  a  lesser  to 
the  greater  evil,  of  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and 
revenues  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

The 
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The  case,  however,  was  other- 
wise J  the  company  could  no  long- 
er oppress  the  natives,  by  an  un- 
justifiable augmentation  of  re- 
venue, because  the  affairs  of  India 
were  under  the  immediate  controul 
of  the  executive  power,  llie  com- 
pany could  no  longer  augment 
their  investments  by  despoiling  the 
natives  of  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try, because  the  tenures  on  which 
the  lands  were  held  were  rendered 
permanent,  and  the  taxes  on  the 
produce  of  arts  and  manufactures 
were  known  and  fixed.  The  com- 
pany could  no  longer  make  war,  to 
gratify  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
their  servants,  because  their  ser- 
vants were  now  made  responsible 
to  their  superiors,  and  these  to  the 
decisions  of  a  British  parliament. 
The  present  system  of  governing 
India  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
has  been  found  adequate  to  the  ob- 
jects both  of  war  and  of  peace.  In 
so  far  as  that  system  shall  appear  to 
be  experimentally  erroneous,  it 
can  be  varied  and  improved  by 
regulations,  calculated  to  remedy 
those  errors ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
justifiable rashness  totally  to  over- 
turn* it. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  proposed,  that 
the  board  of  commissioners  should 
continue  in  its  present  constitu- 
tion 5  but  with  one  change,  viz. 
that  his  majesty  should  have  the 
power  of  promoting,  to  a  seat  at 
he  board,  men,  who  were  not  of 
is  privy  council.  It  was  in  th^j 
remembrance  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  it  was 
known  to  them  all,  that  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  board  of  "tontroul 
was  instituted,  the  object  was,  that 
the  members  composing  it  should 
be  s^k^ed  frbm  those  high  depart- 
menta*  of  the  state,  Where,  as  of- 


t 


ficers  of  the  crown,  they  enjoyed 
emoluments  which  would  com- 
pensate for  the  discharge  of  tliis 
new  trust.  It  had  been  found, 
however,  from  experience,  (whe- 
ther this  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
other  important  charges  committed 
to  the  members  of  the  board,  or 
whether  to  the  aspiring  at  the 
great  offices  of  state)  that  the 
changes  at  the  board  had  been  too 
frequent,  to  enable  those  who  had 
the  immediate  resjionsibility,  to  de- 
rive the  aid  they  might  othei^wise 
expect  from  their  counsels  and 
support.  Though  no  member  who 
had  held  a  seat  at  the  board  had 
left  it,  without  having  done  him- 
self honour  by  his  labour  and  at- 
tention, yet  he  eould  not  help 
wishing:  for  the  aid  of  some  mem- 
hers  to  this  board,  whose  situations 
might  be  considered  as  more  per- 
manent. 

Having  thus  given  his  opinion  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  govern- 
ment required  for  Indian  afHaiirs, 
he  could  not  but  offer  a  public  a- 
pology  for  differing  in  opinion,  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  to 
the  governments  and  supreme 
councils  in  India,  from  Loixi  Corn- 
waUis,  who  recommended,  that  this 
power  should  be  vested  in  the 
crowp,  two  reasons  had  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system.  One  was,  that 
the  crown  had  the  power  of  recall- 
ing these  ofiicers,  if  their  adminis- 
tration appeared  to  be  directed  by 
any  but  public  measures.  Another 
was,  that  a  minister  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  from  private  motives, 
or  by  solicitations  from  those  whom 
it  might  be  difficult  to  reaisti  to 
appoint  persons  whom  he  might 
•not  altogether  approve.  This  case 
however     was     widdy    different, 

while 
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while  a  minister  could  only  recom-  rivals  and  supplanters  of  the  Por- 
mend  a  character  to  the  judgment  tuguese  trade  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  twenty-four  pei:sous.  This  was  T^  spirit  of  commercial  enter* 
a  proper  check  on  the  executive  prize  also  induced  France  to  en- 
power^  and  obviously  tended  to  gage  in  the  Asiatic  trade^  and  to 
make  the  directors  carefiil  in  chus-  dstablish  an  East  India  company  in 
ing  a  man  whom  they  could  ac>  imitation  of  their  neighbcnirs.  the 
knowledge  in  the  face  of  the  na-  Dutch^  though  not  with  their 
tion.     Here  Mr.  Dundas  took  an  success. 

interesting  retrospect  of  the  history  During  these  important  com- 
of  the  East  India  trade.  The  sta-  mercial  transactions,  England  also 
pies  of  Asia,  he  said,  viz.  spiceries  became  a  competitor  in  the  trade 
and  aromatics,  precious  stones,  and  and  navigation  to  •  the  Eastern 
wrought  silks  and  cottons,  had  world.  After  the  example  of  the 
been  in  estimation  among  all  the  other  European  nations,  j^een 
polished  nations  of  every  age.  Elizabeth  gave  a  charter  to  the 
When  Europe  was  relieved  from  London  company  in  1600.  At 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  a  first,  one  or  more  of  the  adventurers 
»milar  taste  for  the  productions  of  were  entitled  to  carry  on  the  trade 
the  East  was  created  by  the  com*  upon  their  own  shares,  but  in  a 
mercial  efforts  of  the  Italian  re-  short  time  it  was  found  necessary 
publics.  By  means  of  caravans,  to  rest  the  whole  of  the  concern 
and  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  upon  a  joint  stock.  In  the  sue- 
produce  of  India  was  brought  to  ceeding  feigns,  the  crown  fre- 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  quently  granted  licences  to  iddivi- 
and  carried  from  the  ports  of  this  duals,  and  the  London  company 
«ea  by  the  traders  of  Venice  and  had  to  struggle,  not  only  against 
■Genoa  to  the  different  countries  in  the  foreign  companies  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  riches  but  against  the  English  interlopers, 
acquired  by  these  republicans,  in  At  last  a  new  association  was  form- 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  pri-  ed,  under  the  name  of  the  English 
Tileges  which  they  possessed  in  the  East  India  company ;  the  charter 
countries  through  which  the  Eastern  of  the  London  association  still  re- 
commodities  had  to  pass  before  they  maining.  It  was  soon,  however, 
reached  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  found,  that  two  cbmpanies  be- 
same  time  tended  to  rouse  the  longing  to  the  same  nation,  neither 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery  could  cany  on  the  trade  with  pro- 
among  the  other  European  nations,  fit  to  themselves,  or  for  the  in- 
In  consequence  of  this  prevailing  teres t  of  their  country.  The  Lonr 
spirit  the  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  don  company  had,  besides^  pur- 
de  Gama,  discovered  the  passage  to  chased  the  greatest  part  of  the 
India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shares  of  the  English  company,  and 
which  gave  to  that  people  an  ex-  the  ruin  of  both  was  prevented  by 
elusive  possession  of  all  the  wealth  the  award  of  lord  Godolphin,  which 
which  the  East  could  then  send  to  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the 
Europe.  About  the  latter  end  of  present  united  company  of  mer- 
the  16th  century,  the  Dutch  be-  chants  of  England  trading  to  the 
came  independent  of  the  crovm  of  East  Indies*'  From  tb^  pedod;  to 
Spain,  and  in  a  few  years  were  the  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
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our  trade  to  the  JEast  Indies  had  no- 
thing to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  however,  France  formed 
the  bold  design  of  acquiring  terri- 
tcn^ial  possessions  in  India,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and 
the  English  companies  terminated 
in  our  acquiring  a  revenue  of  many 
millions  sterling,  and  comprehend* 
ing  about  twenty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. This  triumph  of  England 
was  i*atified  by  the  memorable 
peace  of  1763.  Mr.  Dundas  then 
gave  the  following  statement  of 
our  Asiatic  commerce  at  that  junc- 
ture. 

From  1731  to  1741,  on  an  aver- 
age of  ten  years,  there  was  paid  for 
bullion  exported,  464,5741.  j  for 
goods  and  stores  exported,  159,6091; 
the  bills  drawn  on  the  court  of  di- 
rectors amounted  to  167,4101.; 
and  the  amount  of  the  sales  in 
Europe  was  1,700,6751. 

From  1741  to  1747*  on  the  aver- 
age of  six  years,  there  was  paid,  for 
bullion  exported,  567,9381. ;  for 
goods  and  stores  exported  189,41 11. ; 
the  bills  drawn  on  the  court  of  di- 
rectors amounted  to  230,9141.; 
and  the  salee  of  goods  amounted  to 
1,907,1051. 

From  1747  to  1737,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  ten  years,  there  was  paid, 
for  bullion  exported,  767/)ft7l. ; 
for  goods  and  stores  exported, 
267,7301. ;  the  bills  drawn  on  the 
court  of'  directors  amounted  to 
lt^,482l. ;  and  tlie  sales  of  goods 
amounted  to  2,143,4591. 

From  1767  to  1767,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  ten  years,  there  was  paid, 
forbttllion  exported,  121,2871.;  for 
goods  and  stores  export6d428,707lk; 
the  bilb  drawn  oa  the  court  of  di- 
rectdraamounted'to 432^891.$  and 


the  sales  of  goods   amounted  to 
2,315,5731, 

-  Mr.  Dundas,  having  thus  given 
a  view  of  the  company*9  afiair^ 
when  their  situation  was  merely 
commercial,  or  changing  to  the 
novel  character  of  delegated  sove- 
reigns drawing  revenues  from  rich 
provinces,  to  be  renlised  in  Britain 
through  the  medium  of  trade;  (af* 
ter  again  adverting  to  the  magni- 
tude of  our  possessions,  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duannee)<  observ- 
ed, that  the  company  was  the  in- 
strument of  government,  remitting 
a  revenue  which  was  to  furnish  a 
capital  for  trade,  exclusively  of  the 
exports  upon  which  they  had  for- 
merly depended.  Adverting  again 
to  the  laudable  interferences  of 
parliament  to  obtain,  upon  evi- 
dence, a  knowledge  of  the  actuid 
value  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  and  to  tlie  successive  regula- 
tions in  difierent  acts,  down  to  the 
period  when  the  present  system  of 
controul  was  establbhed,  in  1784^; 
he  concluded  **  That  the  company 
had  now  become  the  organ  by 
which  the  Indian  Empire  of  firitain 
ought  to  be  administered." 

Upon  this  system,  Mr.  Dundas 
remarked,  there  were  a  variety  of 
opinions  :  by  one  set  of  men  it  was 
maintained,  that  it  was  a  political 
absuitiity  to  entrust  to  a  commer<» 
cial  association  the  government  of 
an  empire,  since  the  very  nature 
of  this  power  rendered  it  impracti-* 
cable  for  the  company*s  servants, 
either  to  conduct  commerce  upon 
proper  principles,  or  to  govern  our 
subjects  in  India  wisely  or  well, 
Btu  is  it  not  true,  said  he,  that  tJie 
revenues  of  India  must  pass  to  Bri- 
tain, through  the  medium  of  ti;ade  I 
Is  it  not  true,  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Britain,  whether  we  view 

them 
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them  as  exporting  produce  wrought 
up  from  the  materials  of  our  own 
country,  or  as  drawing  their  gains 
from  produce  that  depends  on  raw 
materials  imported  from  the  East^ 
have  become  rich  ?  Is  it  not  true^ 
that  the  tribute  from  India  cannot 
be  realised  in  Britain  with  safety  to 
the  state^  through  any  other  me- 
dium but  that  of  a  neglected  trade  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  that  from  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Duannee  to  the  pre- 
sent time;  particularly  since  the 
controul  of  the  executive  power 
has  been  successfully  employed  to 
pre%'ent  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  re- 
venues of  India^  that  the  trade  has 
been  rapidly  improving  and  en- 
creasing  ;  and  that  parliament  has 
annually  had  the  evidence  of  this 
iact  before  it.  The  inference  is 
obvious,  that  in  trade,  as  well  as 
in  government,  we  must  prefer  ex- 
perience to  speculation. 

Here  Mr.  Dundas  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  interesting 
statement ;  by  which,  he  observed, 
the  increase  of  the  trade,  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duannee,  would 
be  fully  illustrated. 

From  1767  to  1777,  on  an  aver- 
age of  ten  years,  there  was  paid, 
for  bullion  exported,  110,0421.; 
for  goods  and  stores  exported 
489,08 1 1. ;  the  amount  of  the  bills 
drawn  on  the  court  of  directors, 
was  458,7681. ;  and  of  the  sales  in 
Europe  3,329,1361. 

From  1777  to  1784,  on  an  aver- 
age of  seven  years,  there  was  paid 
for  bullion  5,6531. ;  for  goods  and 
stores  exported  500,0891.;  the 
bills  drawn  on  the  court  of  direc- 
tors amounted  to  761,4251.^  and 
the  sales  of  goods  to  3,185,5561. 

From  1784  to  1790,  on  an  aver- 
age of  five  years,  there  was  paid. 


for  bullion  exported,  617,9301.  j 
for  goods  and  stores  exported 
635,1451. ;  the  bills  drawn  on  the 
court  of  directors  amounted  to 
1,551,9851.;  and  the  sales  of  goods 
amounted  to  4,572,4661. 

From  1790  to  1793,  on  an  aver- 
age of  three  years,  there  was  paid, 
for  bullion  exported,  466,893L; 
for  goods  and  stores  exported 
935,776 1. ;  the  bills  drawn  on  the 
court  of  directors  amounted  to 
668,3661.;  and  the  sales  of  goods 
amounted  to  5,103,0941. 

Having  thus  explained,  upon  evi- 
dence, what  the  existing  interests 
of  Britain  are  in  India,  Mr.  Dun- 
das proceeded  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  laid  before 
him  upon  the  subject  of  the  open 
trade. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  been 
told,  that  the  I'evenue  might  pass 
through  the  medium  of  the  com- 
pany, though  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges were  to  cease  and  determine : 
and  if  this  were  not  admitted,  that 
the  revenue  might  be  distributed 
among  the  private  merchants,  and, 
through  them,  be  realised  in  Bri- 
tain, as  safely,  as  through  the  com- 
pany. Before  he  could  assent  to 
either  of  these  opinions,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  advert  to  the 
consequences  of  admitting  them. 
*'  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  ''  after 
vieMng  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
venue  and  of  the  surplus,  after  dis- 
covering the  d^ree  in  which  the 
public  is  to  participate  of  it,  that 
the  company  is  the  most  safe  vehi- 
cle, through  which  the  remittances 
of  this  surplus  can  be  made  either 
to  itself,  or  to  the  public.  But  al- 
lowing that  the  open  trade  might 
become  a  means  of  realizing  the 
revenue  in  Britain,  there  were  very 
fatal  consequences,  both  to  Britain 
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and  to  India^  which  might  result 
from  the  experiment.     If  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  were  to  be  per- 
mitted freely  to  emigrate  to  India, 
colonization  would  necessarily  fol- 
low} which  would  very  soon  an- 
nihilate the  <  respect   paid    to   the 
British  character,  ftnd  ruin  our  In- 
dian .Empire.     Besides,  in  acquir- 
ing   settlements,    the    Europeans 
must  drive  the  natives  from  the 
spots  which  have  been  so  long  en- 
joyed by  them   and   their  forefa- 
thers ;    and  in   pursuing  occupa- 
tions, the  new  comers  would  en- 
hance the  price  of  labour  to  a  de- 
gree which'  would  greatly  lessen 
the  profits  of  Indian  imports.     It 
is  also  to  be  considered,  that  dis- 
appointed adventurers  would  seek 
and  find  employment  in  the  armies 
of  the  Mahrattahs  and  Tippoo  Saib, 
and  furnish  our  rivals  in  India  vyith 
European  recruits.     Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  open  trader  would 
conscientiously   hesitate  to  supply 
the  native  powers   with    military 
stores,  which  might  enable  them 
to  set  us  at  defiance.     That  the  ex- 
ports of  British  j)roduce  would  en- 
crease  if  the  India  trade  were  laid 
open,  is  a  very  specious  opinion  -, 
but  when  the  nature  of  our  manu* 
factures  are  examined  and  applied 
tp  the    wants,    character,   habits, 
and  prejudices  of  the   native  In- 
dians, it  will  immediately  appear, 
that  no  advantage  could,  in   this 
particular,  be  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  Dundas  observed,  on  the 
subject  of  monopolies,  that  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  made  betveeen 
the  narrow  aspect  of  a  general  mo- 
nopoly, and  an  exclusive  privilege 
given,  by  the  legislature,  to  a  com- 
pany, subject  to  regulation  and 
public  controul.  This  being  ad- 
mitted,  the    legislature    will    not 


surely  change  a  current,  which  is 
turning  the  greatest,  wheel  of  Bri- 
tish commerce,  and  which  is  about 
to  become,  independent  of  its  duties 
and  customs,  one  of  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

Ih  estimating  the  merits  of  tlie 
East-India    company,   he   said,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
capital  of  East-India  stock  b  now 
five  millions,,  .nikl  the  whole  divi- 
dend in  compensation  for  it,  and 
for  all  the  risks  and  dangers  which 
have  repeatedly  attended  the  trade, 
is  no  more  than  400,0001.  out  of  a 
sum  of  no  less  than  3,750,0001. 
which  is  portioned  out  among  va- 
rious other  interests.    Of  this  siun 
the. merchants  and  ship-owners  an- 
nually receive  about  850,0001.  the 
charges  on  merchandizes  amount 
to  350,0001.   the  goods  exported, 
including    private    trade,   do   not 
amount  to  less  than  1,550,0001.  and 
the  customs  and  duties  paid  to  the 
public  are  more  than  a  million  an- 
nually.    Such  being  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  returns  on  the  India 
trade,  it  would  be  absurd  to  impute 
to  the  East  India    company  any 
charge    of    receiving    exorbitant 
gains  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
or  of  individuals  of  any  description. 
Mr.  Dundas  proceeded  to  observe 
that  many  persons  who  entertain  a 
sanguine  hope  of  great  emoluments 
arising  out  of  an  open  trade  to  In- 
dia, do  not  advert  to  the  state  of 
the  East-India  company  indepen- 
dently of  its  exclusive  rights.     If 
the  exclusive  charter  should  expire 
in  1794,  still  the  company  would 
be  a  body  corporate  in  perpetuity, 
and  entitled  to  trade  upon  its  joint 
stock.    To    whom,   in    this    case, 
would  the  most  important  seats  of 
.trade  in  India  belong?     To  the 
company  undoubtedly.  Under  their 
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<nngina]  and  perpetual  charters  they 
have  legally  purchased  or  acquired 
Fort  St.  George^  St.  Helend^  Bom- 
bay^ and  Calcutta,  and  long  before 
they  were  possessed  of  territories^ 
or  of  the  Duannee.    These  posses- 
sions are  their  patrimonial  proper- 
ty,  and    cannot    be    taken    from 
them.     Fort  St.  George  was  made 
a  settlement  by  the  old  company 
in  1620,  St.  Helena  in  1651,  Bom- 
bay in   1668,   Calcutta  and  Fort 
William  in  1689.     Upon  the  whole^ 
exclusive    of   the  Duannee,    they 
have  an  unalienable  right  to  va- 
luable landed  possessions,  amount- 
ing at  least  to  250,0001.  per  ann. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  whole  ke- 
tones and    commercial    establish- 
ments both  in  India  and  the  east- 
ern seas,   undoubtedly  belong  to 
them.     Agreeably  to  the  principles 
he  had  already  detailed,  Mr.  Dun- 
das  observed^   that  he  must  take 
for  granted  that  the  government 
and  territorial  revenues  are  to  re- 
main with  the  East-India  company, 
and,  of  course^  that  they  xnust  be 
considered  as  possessed  of  all  the 
capital,  and  of  the  consequent  ad- 
vantages likely  to  arise  from  being 
the  remitters  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  these  were  equal  in  amoimt  to 
the  whole  tribute  which  India  can 
afford  to  pay  to  this  country.     Un- 
der these  circumstances  he  might 
surely  ask  whether  any  individual 
would  hazard  his  trade  in  an  hos- 
tile  competition   with    the    East- 
India  company  ?     and  whether  it 
would  not  be  rash  to  disturb  the 
established    system    of  commerce, 
when  there  were  such  forcible  rea- 
sons for  continuing  it. 

Having  thus  considered  the  Bri- 
tish India  trade  as  an  exclusive 
privilege,  Mr.  Dundas  took  an. 
historical  retrospect  of  what  it  had 


been  when  this  privilege  had  iw- 
ceived  an  interruption.     During 
great  part  of  the  protectorate,  pri- 
vate traders  were  authorised  by  a 
commission  to  engage  in  it.    The 
most  distinguished  writers  in  Eng- 
land,   on    trade,    had    prejudiced 
Oliver  Cromwell  against  monopo- 
lies in  general,    and    particularly 
that  of  the   F.ast-India  company. 
The    disputes    also    between    the 
Dutch  and  East-India  companies, 
from   1620,  to    the  treaty  which 
Oliver  dictated  in  1654,  seemed  to 
have  irritated  him  against  compa- 
nies of  every  kind.    But  though  he 
opened  the  trade  for  four  years,  the 
experiment  soon  convinced  him  that 
the  measure  was  rash  and  disad- 
vantageous.    In  three  years  he  dis- 
covered that  the  company's  trade, 
for  they  maintained  a  competition 
wi^h  the  private  adventurers.  Was 
almost    ruined,   while   the  Dutch 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  seiz- 
ing Calicut,  Columbo  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  with  MaBarr  and  Je- 
mepatnam.     Cromwell,  therefore, 
restored  the  chlirter  in  1657.    Nor 
is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the 
private  traders  were  the  first  to  pe- 
tition the  protector  to  restore  it, 
Mr*  Dundas    mentioned     various 
other  circumstances  to  prove  the 
danger  and  risque  of  an  open  East- 
India  trade. 

Having  thus  examined  what  the 
trade  is  with  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, and  what  it  was  when  this 
privilege  was  interrupted,  Mr. 
Dundas  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  complaints  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  East-India 
company.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  company,  having  a  capital 
provided  for  them  in  India,  are 
less  anxious  than  they  ought  to  be 
in  enlarging  their   export  trade, 
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and  that  thus  they  did  not  suffici- 
ently encourage  the  industry  of  the 
manufacturers.  It  had  been  said> 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  at- 
tentive in  bringing  home  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  the  raw  materials 
required  by  our  manufacturers.  It 
had  been  saidj  that  they  have  not 
provided  for  the  remittance  of  the 
fortunes  of  individuals  from  India 
by  means  of  trade,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  inattention  of  the 
company,  in  these  respects,  had 
been  to  create  a  clandestine  trade 
injurious  to  the  commerce,  the  re- 
venues, and  the  navigation  of 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  Mr. 
Dundas  observed,  that  since  the 
acquisiton  of  the  territorial  reve- 
nues, and  particularly  since  the 
last  peace,  the  exports  from  Britain 
had  been  greatly  increased,  and  by 
the  measures  which  he  was  to  pro- 
pose for  the  consideration  of  the 
House^  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
the  export  trade  would  be  carried 
on  as  far  as  the  demands  in  India 
would  bear. 

On  the  second  of  these  objections 
he  stated,  that  the  imports  of  raw 
materials  to  Britain  amounted  to 
700,0001.  annually;  and  though 
this  might  not  be  the  quantity  re- 
quired, it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
company  had  made  meritorious  ef- 
ftH*ts.  Means,  however,  would  be 
proposed  for  enabling  the  manu^ 
faeturer  to  supply  himself  with  raw 
materials  through  the  company's 
ships  as  well  as  at  their  sales. 

On  the  third  of  these  objections 
he  observed,  that  the  difficult)'  of 
sending  home  private  fortunes 
would  be  admitted  ;  but  that  the 
error  was  in  the  legislature,  not.  in 
tiie  company.  By  ani  act  of  par- 
liament the  company  were  limited 
Vol..  xxxv. 


in  their  acceptance  of  bills  to 
300,0001.  in  any  one  year  5  but  this 
ent)r  would  be  done  away  by  the 
plan  of  remitting  the  debts  of  the 
company  from  India,  and  making 
them  payable  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  proposed  thir* 
ty-three  resolutions  for  the  fn* 
tiu-e  government  of  .our  East- 
Indian  possessions,  replete  with 
knowledge  and  experience  of 
that  intricate  and  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Francis  cautioned  the  House 
not  to  confound  two  objects  utterly 
distinct,  and  in  their  nature  incom- 
patible j  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
pany's   charter   for   an    exclusive 
trade,  and  the  continuance  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  and   revenues 
in  the  possession  of  the  East-India 
company.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man asks,  why  should  we  change, 
when  all  is  well  ?    He  exclaims^ 
beware  of  innovations— beware  of 
mixing  theories  with  practice.  /  Spe<« 
culations  are    uncertain:    experi- 
ments may   be    dangerous.     You 
are  in  possession  of  a  tried  form  of 
government,  of  which  you  knovr 
the  effects,  which  in  &ct  has  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  a  good 
one.    The  country  flourishes,  the 
commerce  prospers,  the  India  com* 
pany  are  rich,  and  the  people  hap- 
py.   Why  should  you  risk  the  con- 
sequence of  attempting  to  change 
or  invade  an  order  of  things  so  for- 
tunately established  and  so  success- 
fully conducted  ?    But  is  it  an  airy 
speculation,   said  Mr.  Francis,  to 
affirm  that  a  trading  company  is 
unqualified  for  sovereignty,  or  that 
the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  will 
certainly  be  sacrificed  to  the  profits 
of  the  merchant  ?    These  proposi- 
tions  have  been  affirmed  by  the 
best  political  writers.    Would  it, 
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in  fact,  be  an  innovation  to  rein- 
state the  £ast-India  company  in 
their  commercial  character,  and 
confine  them  to  the  pursuits  that 
belong  to  it.  They  prospered  while 
they  were  merchants,  and  they 
have  never  prospered  in  any  other 
character ;  nor  have  they  profited 
by  their  sovereignty,  Mr.  Francis 
now  proceeded  to  contest  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  natives  of  India 
would  prefer  the  government  of 
the  company  to  that  of  his  majesty, 
to  whom  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
transferred.  He  contended  that 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
stated  ns  opposing  themselves  to 
the  arrangement  of  a  new  system 
might  be  easily  removed ;  and 
stated  that  the  opinions  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  been  consulted 
about  the  aflfairs  of  India,  were 
not  so  various  as  had  been  repre- 
sented. He  had  no  objection  to 
the  renewal  of  the  company's  ex- 
clusive charter,  if  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, which  he  much  doubted. 
At  the  same  time  he  treated,  in  a 
vein  of  ridicule,  the  supposition 
that  the  patronage  of  the  company 
is  unequivocally  subject  to  the  un- 
biassed nomination  of  the  board  of 
directors ;  and  that  government 
does  not  assume  the  disposal  of  its 
great  and  lucrative  offices.  He  did 
not  apprehend  the  least  inconveni- 
ence from  a  spirit  of  colonization, 
as  the  climate  of  India  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  security  against  emigra- 
tion from  England.  £xcept  per- 
sons in  office,  no  man  goes  to  India 
but  to  gather  taxes,  to  trade,  or  to 
plunder.  The  labours  of  the  field 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  will 
never  be  performed  by  British 
hands.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  can 
no  way  be  remitted  home  but  by 


the  medium  of  trade;  and  if.  it  be 
asked,  how  is  goveitnnent  to  get 
their  500,0001.  a-year^  or  the  pro- 
prietors their  encreased  dividend, 
if  the  trade  be  not  continued  in  its 
present  form  ^  The  answer  is,  that 
the  amount  of  it  might  be  paid  into 
the  company's  commercial  treasu- 
ries in  India  for  bills  on  the  com- 
pany in  England;  and  that  this 
might  be  done,  and  every  purpose 
of  the  remittance  answered  just  as 
well  as  at  present,  if  the  commerce 
were  separated  from  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Francis  supported  his 
opinion  by  various  other  argu- 
ments ;  and  concluded  his  speech 
by  reprobating  the  resolutions, 
moved  by  Mr.  Dundas,  in  very  se- 
vere terms  : — he  represented  them 
as  not  fit  to  be  proposed  to  the  le- 
gislature of  a  great  kingdom,  for 
the  better  government  of  another. 

General  Smith,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  his  opinion  against  an 
open  trade ;  and  observed  that,  so 
far  from  the  company's  affairs  hav- 
ing been  better  before  they  had 
territorial  possessions,  they  owed 
their  salvation  to  the  successes  of 
lord  Clive  in  17r>7. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  moved  the  first 
resolution,  which  was  carried  3  and 
on  the  2d  of  May  moved  the 
others,  which,  with  some  addi- 
tional ones,  were  all  agreed  to. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  whole  of 
the  resolutions  were  read,  and  a 
bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for 
regulating  the  government  and 
trade  of  India. 

On  the  ^4th.  Mr.  Dundas 
brought  up  several  clauses,  which 
were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
added  as  so  many  riders  to  the  bill, 
which  was  now  read  for  the  third 
time ',  but  on  the  question  that  the 
bill  do  j)ass,  Mr.  Fox  entered  into 
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discussion  of  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  this  bill,  and  that  which  he 
had  submitted  to  the  House  in 
1783.  His  object^  he  said,  had 
been  to  take  the  power  from  the 
directors^  where  it  was  improperly 
placed^  and  to  rest  it  in  commis- 
sioners^ who  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  controul  of  parliament.  That 
bill,  he  contended,  had  a  clear  and 
precise  meaning,  while  that  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration  had  no 
defined  object,  but  has  a  concealed 
meaning,  and  grasps  at  the  whole 


Indian  patronage  without  any  re- 
sponsibility.— Mr.  Pitt  drew  very 
difibrent  conclusions  from  a  similar 
comparative  view  of  these  dilferent 
measures,  and  the  bill  passed,  ^ 

About  this  time  a  very  curious 
and  unexpected  proposal,  for  an 
amicable  negociation  with  France^ 
was  made  by  the  French  minister 
Le  Brun,  if  the  letters  delivered  to 
lord  Grenville  may  deserve  that 
appellation.  But  as  they  have  been 
mentioned  by  other  writers,  they 
cannot  be  omitted  by  us*. 

The 


*  The  following  letters  were  delivered  to  lord  Grenville  (No.  1  and  No.  2)  on 
Friday  the  26th  of  April,  1793,  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Poplar,  at  bis  lordship's 
office,  Whitehall. 


NUMBER  1. 


€( 


MY  LORD, 

"  The  French  Republic  being  desirous  to  terminate  all  its  differences  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  end  a  war,  which  by  the  means  it  is  likely  to  rage,  cannot 
fail  to  bring  miseries,  dreadful  to  humanity,  on  both  nations :  I  have  the  honour 
to  demand  of  your  lordship,  as  minister  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  a  passport  and 
safe-conduct  for  a  person  possessed  with  full  power  to  repair  to  London  for  that 
purpose. 

**  Mr.  John  Salter,  notary  public  in  London,  will  deliver  this  to  your  lordship, 
and  on  the  condition  of  its  being  requisite,  another  letter,  containing  the  name  of 
the  person  who  will  have  the  confidence  of  bis  nation. 

**  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

**  Your  lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 
**  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
"  Paris,  April  2,  1793.  «  LE  BRUN." 

"  Second  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
**  To  his  excellency  lord  Grenville." 

NUMBER  II. 

**   MY  LORD, 

'*  Agreeable  to  the  intimation  given  in  my  first  letter,  and  which  has  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship  that 
Mr.  Marat  will  be  deputed  to  give  to  our  nation  that  desifable  event. 

**  1  need  not  remind  your  lordship  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  to  him 
three  persons,  as  his  secretary,  valet  de  chambre,  and  a  courier  x  and  1  claim  of 
your  lordship  the  necessary  protection  for  them. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
'*  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
"  Paris,  April  2,  1793.  «  LE  BRUN." 

**  To  his  excellency  lord  Grenville." 
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The  proposal  to  conmienee  a 
negotiation  of  so  much  importance 
by  the  intervention  of  a  notary 
public  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  un- 
usual. At  the  same  time^  it  would 
have  been  highly  improper  for  the 
British  government  to  engage  in 
treaties  with  every  fieiction  in  France 
whose  successful  crimes  had  given 
it  a  transient  ascendancy;  nor 
would  such  a  pliant,  accommodat- 
ing policy,  have  gained  any  thing 
but  disgrace  and  misfortune.  Be- 
sides, Le  Brun  was  known  to  be 
equally  rash  and  faithless,  and  to 
have  been  among  the  foremost  tji 
those  who  wished  to  involve  France 
in  a  war  with  this  country  j  a  cir- 
cumstance which  formed  one  of 
the  criminal  charges  that  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  guillotine.  Nor  can 
we  omit  the  observation,  that  al- 
most immediately  after  this  strange, 
irregular  proposal  was  made,  the 
party  who  pretended  to  make  it 
were  no  more. 

A  spirit  of  commercial  specula- 
tion and  enterprize  had  been  for 
some  time  encreasing  in  every  part 


of  the  kingdom,  and  had  now  go^ 
to  such  an  height^  as  to  threaten 
public  credit  with  very  serious  dan- 
ger. The  circulating  specie  being 
by  lio  means  sufficient  to  answer 
the  very  encreased  demands  of 
trade,  the  quantity  of  paper  cur- 
rency brought  into  circulation,  as 
a  supplying  medium,  was  so  great 
and  disproportionate,  that  a  scar* 
city  of  specie  was  produced  which 
threatened  a  general  stagnation  in 
the  commercial  world.  But  as 
these  embarrassments  arose  from 
the  precipitation,  and  not  the  ina- 
bility, of  British  merchants,  there 
wanted  nothing  but  such  activity 
and  understanding  as  seems  to  hav^ 
been  employed  in  providing  a  re« 
medy.  In  consequence  of  this 
alarming  state  of  public  credit,  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  April,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  that  a  select  committee 
of  fifteen  be  appointed  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  present  state 
of  commercial  credit,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  and  observations  up- 
on it.  On  the  29th,  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  was  brought 

up 


«« 


Copy  of  the  Minister's  letter  to  Mr.  Salter. 


SIR, 


«i 


You  wiU  deliver  to  his  excellency  lord  Grenville,  minister  and  secretary  of 
state  to  his  Britannic  majesty  for  foreign  affairs,  the  inclosed  letter  No.  I.  and  if 
his  lordship  demands  if,  also  the  inclosed  letter.  No.  II*  on  behalf  of  the  French 
JRepublic. 

**  I  am,  with  consideration.  Sir, 

**  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
**  The  minister  for  foreign  aflfairs, 
"  Paris,  April  2,  1793.  "  LE  BRUN." 

"  Second  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
"  To  Mr.  Salter,  Poplar,  London.'' 

*'  And  I  do  attest  the  truth  of  the  before-mentioned  copies  of  letters  No.  I.  and 
No.  II.  as  also  the  letter  to  Mr.  Salter,  to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Le  Brun,  mi* 
nister  for  foreign  affairs  In  France,  in  my  presence  ;  to  have  received  the  letters 
so  delivered  to  lord  Grenville  (as  also  copies  of  the  same)  from  the  said  minister^ 
and  to  have  delivered  the  same  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salter  ;  and  1  do  hereby  mi<* 
thorise  and  desire  the  publication  thereof. 


**  Biggin-House,  Surrey,  May  31,  1793." 


"  JAMES  MATTHEWS." 
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up  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  detailed  the  in- 
Ibrmation  given  by  diferent  gen- 
tkinen  who  attended  the  commit- 
tee for  that  purpose,  all  agreeing 
that  some  speedy  means  should  be 
idevised  to  support  the  general  com- 
mercial credit  of  the  country,  by 
public  aid.  It  stated,  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to 
issue  exchequer  bills  for  five  mil- 
lions, at  twopence  halfpenny  i)er 
cen£  per  day,  &c. 

On  the  following  day,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  upon 
the  report,  Mr«  Pitt  said,  that  he 
should  not  enter  into  any  argument 
at  present,  but  referring  to  the  re- 
-poit  on  the  table,  moved,  that  his 
majesty  should  be  enabled  to  direct 
that  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions,  be  issued  to  com- 
missioners, to  be  by  them  laid  out 
under  certain  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, for  the  assistance  and  ac- 
commodation of  such  persons  as 
may  apply  for  it,  and  who  shall  give 
to  such  commissioners  proper  secu- 
rity for  the  sums  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced, for  a  time  to  be  limited. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  report : 

'*  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer laid  before  the  committee  a 
paper  which  had  been  delivered  to 
him  on  the  23d  instant,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  Mr.  fiosanquet  j 
which  is  inserted  in  the  appendix 
to  this  l^eport.  He  also  stated  to  the 
committee,  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to.this  paper  beingdrawnup: 
that  he  had  received  representations 
from  many  dilfei^nt  quarters,  which 
induced  him  to  believe,  that  the 
failures  which  had  taken  place  had 
begun  by  a  run  on  these  houses  who 
had  issued  circulating  paper,  with- 
out being  possessed  of  sufficient  ca- 
pital; but  that  the  consequences  had 


soon  extended  themselves  so  for  as 
to  efifect  many  houses  of  great  soli- 
dity, and  possessed  of  iiinds  ulti- 
mately much  more  than  sufficient 
to  answer  all  demands  upon  them  ; 
but  which  had  not  the  means  of 
converting  those  funds  into  money, 
or  negotiable  securities,  in  time  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  the  moment : 
that  the  sudden  discredit  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  paper,  which 
had  been  issued  by  different  banks, 
in  itself  produced  a  deficiency  of 
the  cii*culating  medium,  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  coukl 
not  be  immediately  replaced  5  and 
that  this  deficiency  occasioned  ma* 
terial  inconvenience  in  mercantile 
transactions  :   that  in  addition  to 
this  immediate  effeot,  these  circum^* 
stances  also  were    represented  to 
have  induced  bankers  and  others  to 
keep  in  their  hands  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  than  they  thought 
necessary  in  the  usual  train  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  large  sums  were  thus 
kept  out  of  circidation,  and  great 
difficulty  arose  in  procuring  the 
usual  advances  on  bills  of  exchange, 
particularly  those  of  a  long  date  : 
that  many  persons  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  large  stocks  of  goods, 
which  they  could  not  at  present 
dispose  of,  and  on  the  credit  of 
which  they  could  not  raise  money : 
that  this  occasioned  an  interruption 
of  the  usual  orders  to  manufac- 
turers, which  circumstance,   toge- 
ther with  the  interruption  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  make  their   weekly  payments, 
tended  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
different  manu&ctures :  that  these 
evils  were  represented  as  likely  ra- 
pidly to  increase  to  a  very  serious 
extent,  if  some  extraordinary  means 
wel*e  not  adopted  to  restore  credit 

and 
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The  proposal  to  comfnence  a 
negotiation  of  so  much  importance 
by  the  intervention  of  a  notaiy 
public  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  un- 
usual. At  the  same  time,  it  would 
have  been  highly  improper  for  the 
British  government  to  engage  in 
treaties  with  every  faction  in  ^nce 
whose  successful  crimes  had  given 
it  a  transient  ascendancy;  nor 
would  such  a  pliant,  accommodat- 
ing policy,  have  gained  any  thing 
but  disCTace  and  misfortune.  Be- 
sides, Le  Brun  was  known  to  be 
equally  rash  and  faithless,  and  to 
have  been  among  the  foremost  t>f 
those  who  wished  to  involve  France 
in  a  war  with  this  country ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  formed  one  of 
the  criminal  charges  that  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  guillotine.  Nor  can 
we  omit  the  observation,  that  al- 
most immediately  after  this  strange, 
irregular  proposal  was  made,  the 
party  who  pretended  to  make  it 
were  no  more. 

A  spirit  of  commercial  specula- 
tion and  enterprise  had  been  for 
some  time  encreasing  in  every  part 


of  the  kingdom,  and  had  now  go^ 
to  such  an  height,  as  to  threaten 
public  credit  with  very  serious  dan- 
ger. The  circulating  specie  being 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer 
the  very  encreased  demands  of 
trade,  the  quantity  of  paper  cur- 
rency brought  into  circulation,  as 
a  supplying  medium,  was  so  great 
and  disproportionate,  that  a  scar- 
city of  specie  was  produced  which 
threatened  a  general  stagnation  in 
the  commercial  workL  But  as 
these  embarrassments  arose  from 
the  precipitation,  and  not  the  ina- 
bility, of  British  merchants,  there 
wanted  nothing  but  such  activity 
and  understanding  asseesis  to  hav^ 
been  employed  in  providBng  a  re- 
medy. In  consequence  of  this 
alarming  state  of  public  credit,  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  April,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  that  a  select  committee 
of  fifteen  be  appointed  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  present  state 
of  commercial  credit,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  and  observations  up- 
on it.  On  the  29th,  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  was  brought 

up 


«i 


Copy  of  the  Minitter't  letter  to  Mr.  Salter. 


SIR, 


«« 


You  will  deliver  to  hit  excellency  lord  Grenville,  minister  and  secretary  of 
state  to  bii  Britannic  majesty  for  forei^  affairs,  the  inclosed  letter  Na  I.  and  if 
his  lordship  demands  it,  also  the  inclosed  letter,  No.  II.  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Itepublic. 

**  I  am,  with  consideration.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
"  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
««  Paris,  April  2,  I79S.  "  LE  BRUN." 

**  Second  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
**  To  Mr.  Salter,  Poplar,  London.'' 

*<  And  I  do  attest  the  truth  of  the  before-mentioned  copies  of  letters  No.  L  and 
No.  II.  as  also  the  letter  to  Mr.  Salter,  to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Le  Brun,  mi- 
nister for  Ibreign  affktrs  in  France,  in  my  presence  ;  to  have  received  the  letten 
so  delivered  to  lord  Grenville  (as  also  copies  of  the  same)  from  the  said  minister, 
and  to  have  delivered  the  same  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salter  ;  and  1  do  hereby  au- 
thorise and  desire  the  publication  thereof. 


'«  Biggin-House,  Surrey,  May  SI,  1793.' 


«  JAMES  MATTHEWS." 
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up  hf  Afr.  Pitt  I  it  detailed  the  in- 
Ibmmtion  given  by  diferent  gen- 
tlemen who  attended  the  commit- 
tee for  that  purpose,  all  agreeing 
that  some  speedy  means  should  be 
devised  to  support  the  general  com- 
mercial credit  of  the  country,  by 
public  aid.  It  stated,  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to 
issue  exchequer  bills  for  five  mil- 
lions, at  twopence  halfpenny  per 
cent  per  day,  &c. 

On  the  following  day,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  upon 
the  report,  Mr*  Htt  said,  that  he 
should  not  enter  into  any  ailment 
at  present,  but  referring  to  the  re- 
yort  on  the  table,  moved,  that  his 
majesty  should  be  enabled  to  direct 
that  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions,  be  issued  to  com- 
missioners, to  be  by  them  laid  out 
under  certain  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, for  the  assistance  and  ac- 
eommodation  of  such  persons  as 
may  ap[dy  for  it,  and  who  shall  give 
to  such  commissioners  proper  secu- 
rity for  the  sums  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced, for  a  time  to  be  limited. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  report : 

"  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer laid  before  the  committee  a 
paper  which  had  been  delivered  to 
him  on  the  ^d  instant,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  Mr.  fiosanquet  j 
which  is  inserted  in  the  appendix 
to  this  Ipeport.  He  also  statcKl  to  the 
committee,  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to.this  paper  beingdrawnup: 
that  he  had  received  representations 
from  many  different  quarters,  which 
induced  him  to  believe,  that  the 
frdhires  which  had  taken  place  had 
b^on  by  a  run  on  these  houses  who 
had  issued  circulating  paper,  with- 
out being  possessed  of  sufficient  ca- 
pital) but  that  the  consequences  had 


soon  extended  themselves  eo  iiEU'  as 
to  efiect  many  houses  of  great  soli- 
dity, and  possessed  of  iiinds  ulti- 
mately much  more  than  sufficient 
to  answer  all  demands  upon  them  ; 
but  which  had  not  the  means  of 
converting  those  funds  into  money, 
or  negotiable  securities,  in  time  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  the  moment : 
that  the  sudden  discredit  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  paper,  which 
had  been  issued  by  different  banks, 
in  itself  produced  a  deficiency  of 
the  circulating  medium,  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  could 
not  be  immediately  replaced;  and 
that  this  deficiency  occasioned  ma* 
terial  inconvenience  in  mercantile 
transactions :   that  in  addition  to 
this  immediate  effect,  these  circum- 
stances also  were    represented  to 
have  induced  bankers  and  others  to 
keep  in  their  hands  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  than  they  thought 
necessary  in  the  usual  train  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  large  sums  were  thus 
kept  out  of  circulation,  and  great 
difficulty  arose   in  procuring  the 
usual  advances  on  bills  of  exchange, 
particularly  those  of  a  long  date  : 
that  many  persons  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  large  stocks  of  goods, 
which  they  could  not  at  present 
dispose  of,  and  on  the  credit  of 
which  they  could  not  raise  money : 
that  this  occasioned  an  interruption 
of  the  usual  orders  to  manufac- 
turers, which  circumstance,   toge- 
ther with  the  interruption  of  the 
means  by  whkh  they  were  enabled 
to  make  their   weekly  payments, 
tended  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
different  manufactures :  that  these 
evils  were  represented  as  liiiely  ra- 
pidly to  increase  to  a  very  serious 
extent,  if  some  extraordinary  means 
were  not  adopted  to  restore  credit 
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.and  circulation:  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  representations^  he 
had  desired  a  meeting  of  different 
gentlemen^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  information  in  hb  power^  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
the  possibility  and  propriety  of  any 
measure  to  remedy  it :  that  after 
much -discussion^  all  the  gentlemen 
present  seemed  to  agree  in  a  very 
strong  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  though  many  objections  at 
first  occurred  to  any  plan  for  reme- 
dying it :  that  in  the  result^  it  was 
agreed  to  desire  the  gentlemen^ 
whose  names  were  mentioned  in 
the  paper  now  delivered,  to  meet 
the  next  day  at  the  Mansion  House, 
to  consider  more  particularly  the 
proposal  for  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  to  a  certain  amount,  to  be  ad- 
vanced under  proper  regulations, 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  per- 
sons as  might  apply  for  the  same, 
and  likewise  the  objections  to  which 
such  a  proposal  might  be  liable ; 
and  that  the  paper  which  he  had 
laid  before  the  committee,  con- 
tained the  opinion  of  the  second 
meeting." 

'*  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
also  gave  an  account  to  the  com- 
mittee of  an  application  that  had 
come  within  his  knowledge,  for  the 
accommodation  and  support  of  an 
House  connected  with  a  very  im- 
portant manu&cturing  district. 
That  the  sum  wanted  for  the  sup- 
port and  accommodation  of  this 
House  was  comparatively  small,  and 
the  security  profiosed,  as  he  had  un- 
derstood from  very  good  authority, 
was  admitted  to  be  unquestionable ; 
but  that  the  application  had  hi- 
therto been  ineffectual." 

"  The  lord  mayor  informed  your 
committee,  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  statement   mentioned  by  the 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  eleven 
gentlemen  met  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  23d,  selected  princi- 
pally from  that  part  of  the  preced- 
ing meeting,  who  had  expressed  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  finding  6ut  a 
remedy  5  and,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject,  they  unani- 
mously were  of  opinion,  that  the 
interposition  of  parliament  was  ne- 
cessary )  and  that  an  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  under  certain  regu- 
lations and  stipulations, was  the  best 
practicable  remedy. 

*'  The  committee  also  received 
information  from  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Alderman  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Chiswell,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, with  respect  to  instances  which 
had  fallen  under  their  personal  ob- 
servation, to  the  following  effect : 

"  Mr.  Thornton  represented,  that 
he  was  at  this  time  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  five  or  six  mercan- 
tile houses,  who  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  large  quantities  of  goods, 
the  produce  of  which  would  give 
them  efiectual  relief;  but  that  ow- 
ing to  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  impossibility  of  converting  thes» 
goods  into  money,  the  houses  in 
question  were  under  very  great  ap- 
prehension of  being  shortly  obliged 
to  stop  payment. 

"  He  informed  the  committee, 
that  he  was  lately  appointed  a  trus- 
tee for  liquidating  the  concerns  of 
a  house  in  London,  with  extensive 
connections  in  the  country,  that 
had  been  obliged  to  suspend  its  pay- 
ments. That  after  the  interven- 
tion of  about  three  weeks,  it  had 
been  enabled  to  pay  its  acceptances, 
and  within  twelve  months  would 
discharge  all  its  debts;  and  that 
the  partners  had  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  retaining  a  surplus  of 
100,0001.    And  if  they  had  had  the 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  raising  only  a  mo- 
derate sum  of  money  on  the  securi- 
ties which  they  held,  the  calamity 
that  befel  them  and  their  connec- 
tions might  have  been  averted. 

*'  Mr.  Alderman  Anderson  in- 
formed your  committee^  that  it  had 
&llen  under  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  seven  mercantile 
houses,  of  known  and  undoubted 
property,  and  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  goods  on  hand,  now  not 
saleable,  are  bi*ought  to  very  great 
distress  from  the  scarcity  of  money, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  make  good 
their  payments,  if  not  assisted ; 
which  would  prove  of  very  serious 
consequence  to  many  other  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  to  whom 
they  stand  indebted. 

*^Mr.  Chiswell  stated,  that  the 
present  mercantile  distress  arose 
from  an  alarming  stagnation  of  ere-, 
dit,  which,  on  his  knowledge^  had 
reduced  eight  houses  of  known  and 
large  property  to  stop  their  pay- 
ments. That  he  also  knew  others 
of  the  same  description,  who  have 
had  temporary  assistance  from  him 
and  others,  but  which  will  be  in- 
eflfectual,  if  they  are  not  farther 
relieved  in  a  short  time.  He  also 
stated,  that  various  applications  had 
been  made  to  him  from  diflferent 
houses  of  undoubted  and  very  con- 
sidemble  capitals,  which,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  or  even  in  times  of 
pressure,  he  would  have  assisted ; 
and  that  he  is  now  only*  withheld 
by  the  uncertainty  to  what  extent 
the  mischief  may  increase  from  the 
present  unexampled  general  alarm 
and  want  of  credit.  He  also  far- 
ther stated,  that  if  those  houses 
were  not  assisted,  the  consequence 
would  be,  the  immediate  failure  of 
many  others  of  good  credit  and  for- 
tune dependant  on  them. 


tf 


The  committee  understanding 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  Innes,  a  director 
of  the  royal  bank  of  Scotland,  was 
at  present  in  London,  desired  his 
attendance,  and  received  informa- 
tion from  him  to  the  following 
effect. 

"  That  as  a  director  of  the  rojral 
bank  of  Scotland,  he  has  had  many 
occasions  to  judge  of  the  present 
state  of  commercial  credit  in  Scot- 
land. 

*•  That  the  coimtry  is  in  very 
great  distress,  and  the  two  char- 
tered banks  will  not  be  able  much 
longer,  with  prudence  to  them- 
selves, to  furnish  the  accommoda- 
tion  and  support  necessary  to  difiRsr- 
ent  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
houses,  nor  to  the  country  banks ; 
and  if  something  is  not  immedi- 
ately done  by  government,  a  very 
general  failure  may  be  expected; 
and  that  many  houses  with  on- 
doubted  effects,  and  who  would 
ultimately  pay  all  demanda  against 
them,  will  be  involved,  unless  they 
can  obtain  a  temporary  i^lief. 

**  There  have  been  several  fail-^ 
ures^  and  a  very  considerable  one 
lately,  which  is  connected  with  ma- 
nufacturers, who  may  ultimately, 
be  involved,  and  where  seven  or 
eight  hundred  persons  are  now  em- 
ployed. 

*'  The  effect  of  these  failures,  in 
his  opinion,  must  occasion  many 
manufocturei*s  to  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  he  has  heard  that 
some  were  already  dismissed;  and 
such  is  the  pressure  of  the  times^ 
that  the  distress,  if  not  ruin^  of 
several  principal  manu&cturing 
houses,  may  ensue.  Many  manu- 
facturers would  have  been  dismis- 
sed, but  for  the  liberal  support 
their  employers  have  received  from, 
the  royal  baixk;  but  that  assist- 
ance 
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ance  cannot  with  prudence  be 
continued  without  extraordinary 
aid. 

"  This  prospect  of  distress  to  the 
manufiEu^turers,  in  his  opinion, 
arises,  not  so  much  from  a  failure 
of  the  usual  markets  for  the  goods, 
as  from  the  difficulty  in  discount- 
ing in  London  and  in  Scotland  the 
long  dated  bills  receii'ed  for  those 
goods. 

"  Great  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  belonging  to  inanufacturers 
in  Scptland  are  now  in  London,  for 
which,  when  soldj^  bills  are  granted 
for  a  small  part  at  three  months^ 
and  the  remainder  froqn  six  to  four- 
teen months,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  goods  have  been  formerly 
sold  for  long-dated  bills,  but  are 
not  so  oow  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  discounts;  and  he  has 
heard  mapufactur^rs  say,  they  were 
wiUiiig  to  sell  their  goods  with  A 
considerable  loss  to  obtain  relief^ 
by  sales,  for  ready  money. 

**  Manu&cturera  frequently  bor-> 
row  money  for  the  purposes  of  theij? 
trade,  on  personal  bonds;  but  great 
part  of  that  money  has  been  calkd 
for  at  Whitsunday  next  (15th  May) 
and  from  the  state  of  credit  in  Scot- 
land, he  has  reason  to  think  the 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to 
answer  these  demands,  by  borrow- 
ing on  the  former  securities. 

"  The  manufacturers  keep  as  lit- 
tle stock  in  their  warehouses  as  they 
can,  and  as  fsishion  varies,  he  should 
think  the  mercantile  interest  would 
be  more  benefited  by  depositing  the 
raw  materials  on  pledge,  than  the 
manu&ctiirer,  who  however  might 
indirect^  be  benefited  by  the  ad- 
vance. 

"  Heiqprtainly  thinks,  that  papec 
issu^on  government  security,  and 
a4vaiiced  upon  the  deposit  of  goods j^ 


or  other  unquestionable  private  se* 
curity,  would,  when  properly  un- 
derstood, be  a  material  relief  in  the 
present  distress  of  Scotland;  and 
he  has  no  doubt  but  several  persons 
might  be  found  to  concur  in  giving 
a  joint  security  for  the  support  of 
co-partnerships,  with  perfect  saivty 
to  the  public. 

*'  He  believes  the  quantity  of 
papqr  circulated  by  the  country 
banks  has  of  late  been  considerably 
.diminished,  and  their  discounts  on 
bills  of  exchange  greatly  so,  since 
these  troubles  l^gan.  With  regard 
to  the  royal  bank,  the  circulation 
is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  assist- 
ance given  to  the  country  greatly 
superior  to  what  it  has  afforded  at 
any  former  period. 

''  In  addition  to  these  statements, 
your  committee,  when  they  were 
on  the  point  of  concluding  their  re- 
port, had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving farther  information  from 
Mr.  Macdowall,  a  member  of  this 
House,  who  stated,  that  he  is  re* 
presentative  in  parliament,  for  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  from  whence  he 
had  this  morning  returned,  and  that 
he  had  there  found  all  the  commer- 
cial houses  and  manufacturers  in 
the  greatest  distress,  from  the  late 
stagnation  of  commercial  credit, 
and  tots^  want  of  private  confix 
dence. 

"  The  present  distress  does  not 
appear  to  him  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  property  or  funds,  but  from  the 
stop  which  has  been  lately  put  to 
discounting  bills  at  any  of  the  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  or  Greenock  banks  ^ 
who  have  not  for  some  time  past 
discounted  to  any  extent*  from  their 
notes  being  poured  in  upon  them 
for  gold,  and  from  the  alarm  whidi 
the  present  situation  of  credit  is 

London  has  occasioned. 

"The 
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The  manufiaLCturers  have  plenty  to  be  deposited^  as  a  seoirity  under 
of  goods  on  band  in  London  and  in  this  bill>  for  the  aid  to  be  given, 
Glasgow^  which  they  cannot  sell  were  London^  Bristol,  Hull,  Liver- 
but  at  80  reduced  a  price,  as  ren-  pool,  Glasgow,  and  Leith. 
ders  it  perfectly  absurd  for  them  to  On  the  sixth  of  May  the  bill 
think  of  disposing  of  their  good's,  in  passed  the  Commons  j  and  on  the 
order  to  obtain  immediate  relief,  eighth  it  passed  the  House  of 
The  manufacturers,  and  those  who  Lords  without  a  division,  and  re- 
have  cotton  mills,  have  begun  to  ceived  the  royal  assent  by  commis- 
discharge  the  workmen  employed  sion. 

by  them  during  the  last  fortnight  \  Mr.  Sheridan  having,  on  the 
and  by  a  letter  received  from  the  18th  of  April,  moved  for  a  copy  of 
lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  by  him  the  memorial,  dated  the  5th  of 
this  morning,  he  learns  that  the  April,  and  presented  to  the  states- 
manufacturers  have  discharged  a  genei*al  by  the  British  and  Impe- 
very  great  number  of  workmen,  rial  ministers,  he  rose  on  Thursday, 
There  are  employed  in  Glasgow,  the  ^5th  instant,  to  make  a  motion 
Paisley,  and  their  dependencies,  in  on  the  subject, 
dififerent  parts  of  Scotland,  about  After  some  general  observations 
160,000  men,  women,  and  chil-  on  the  war,  he  came  to  the  imme- 
dren.  Any  relief  to  be  adminis-  diate  object  of  his]  attention,  lord 
tered,  must  be  given  immediately  Auckland,  his  majesty's  minister  at 
to  render  it  effectual."  the  Hague  $  when  he  declared  his 

On  Friday  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  disapprobationof  every  memorial  to 

Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  which  that  noble  lord  had  subscrib- 

the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  ed  his  name,  from  the  first  distur- 

committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  bances  in  France,  to  that  on  which 

the  bill  to  direct  the  issue  of  exche*  his    intended    motion    would    be 

quer  bills  for  five  millions,  to  aid  founded.     With  regard  to  the  par- 

the  commercial  credit  of  this  coun-  ticular  paper  of  the  5th  of  April, 

try.     Much  discussion  accordingly  he  objected  to  it  not  only  on  accoimt 

took  place  on  the  various  provisions  of  its  indecency,  but  also,  as  it  dis- 

of  the  bill,  after  which  the  com-  closed  new  principles  for  carrying 

mittee  passed  through  the  whole  of  on  the  war.    It  stated, ''  that  some 

it.      The    commissioners,    under  of  the  detestable  regicides  (mean- 

whose  direction  the  whole  plan  was  ing  those  men  who  were  concerned 

ordered  to  be  carried  on,  were  Lord  in  the  death  of  the  king  of  France) 

Sheffield,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,   hart,  were  now  in  such  a  situation,  that 

Mr.  Pulteney,    Mr.  Chiswell,    Sir  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  sword 

John  Sinclair,  hart.  Mr.  Alderman  of  the  law."    The  war  was  declared 

Anderson,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Bo-  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  there 

sanquet,   Mr.  T.  Boddington,  Mr.  the  matter  rested  till  the  5th  of 

Manning,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Ba-  April,  when,  by  the  treachery  of 

ring,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Dumourier,  the  commissioners  sent 

Forster,  Mr.  Darrel,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  by  the  convention  to  the  army  com- 

Mr.  G.  Innes,  Mr.  Harman,   and  manded  by  him,  had  been  taken 

Mr.  Brogden.  into  custody.    It  was  then  only  ne- 

The  pbces  where  the  goods  were  pessary  to  say,  that  these  regicides 

should 
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should  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of 
the  law,  which  was^  in  other 
wordsj  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death.  The  noble  lord  proceeded 
to  state^  in  his  memorial^  that  the 
divine  vengeance  seemed  not  to 
have  been  tardy.  Upon  this,  Mr. 
Sheridan  said,  he  had  only  to  ob- 


serve, that  we  were  engaged  in  ^ 
war,  which,  for  our  safety,  we  had 
pursued  to  the  accoroplishment  of 
its  avowed  object  j  and  with  res- 
pect to  the  divine  vengeance,  from 
motives  of  respect,  decorum,  and 
piety,    we    ought  to   be  silent  *. 

Were 


*  Memorial  presented  on  the  5th  of  this  month  by  the  British  and  Imperial  mi- 
nisters to  the  States- general. 

Hants  et  Puissans  Seigneurs, 

II  est  connu  que,  vers  la  fin  du  mois  de  Septembre  de  I'ann^e  dernier  S.  M. 
Brdtannique,  &  V.  H.  P.  ont  donn^  de  concert  I'assurance  solennelle,  que 
dans  le  cas,  ou  le  danger  imminent  qui  mena^oit  d^s-lors  les  jours  de  L.  Af. 
Tr^s-Chr^tiennes  et  de  leur  famille  se  rdalisat,  S.  Majesty,  &  L.  H.  P.  ne 
manqueroient  pas  de  prendre  les  mesures  les  plus  efficaces,  pour  empdcher  que  les 
personnes  qui  se  seroient  rendues  coupables  d*une  crime  aussi  atroce,  ne  trouvas- 
sent  aucun  asyle  dans  leurs  ^tats  respectifs.  Cet  ^v^nement,  q*on  pressentoient 
avec  horreur,  a  eu  lieu ;  &  la  vengeance  Divine  parolt  ne  s'^tre  pas  long-tems 
fait  attendre.  Quelques-uns  de  ces  d^testables  regicides  sont  d^ja  dans  le  cas  de 
pouvoir  ^tre  soumis  au  glaive  de  la  loi.  Les  autres  sont  encore  au  milieu  du 
peuple,  qu'ils  ont  plong^  dans  un  abtme  de  maux,  &  auquel  le  famine,  i'anarchi^ 
Sl  la  guerre  civile  pr^parent  de  nouvelles  calamit^s.  Enfin,  tout  ce  que  nous 
voyuns  arriver,  concourt  ^  nous  faire  regarder  comme  procbaine  la  fin  de  ces  mal<* 
heureux,  dont  la  d^mence  &  les  atrocit^s  ont  p^n^tr^  d*^pouvante  &  d'indig- 
nation  tons  ceux  qui  tiennent  aux  principes  de  religion,  de  morale  &  d'humanit^. 

En  consequence,  les  Soussign^  soumettent  au  jugement  ^clair^  &  k  la  sagesse 
de  Vos  Hautes-Puissances,  si  elles  ne  trouvevoient  pas  convenable  d'employer  tous 
les  moyens  qui  sont  en  leur  pouvoir,  pour  d^fendre  Tentr^e  de  leurs  Etats  en 
Europe,  ou  de  leurs  Colonies,  ktous  ceux  des  membres  de  la  soi-disante  conven- 
tion nationale,  ou  du  pr^tendu  Conseil  Ex^cutif,  qui  ont  pris  part,  directejnent 
ou  indirectement,  au  dit  crime,  &  sMls  ^toient  d^couverts  &  arr^t^s,  de  les  faire 
livrerentre  les  mains  de  la  justice  jpour  servir  de  le9on  &  d'exemple  au  genre 
humain. 


Fait  h  la  Haycy  ce 
5  Avril^  1793. 


(Sign^) 


Auckland, 

Louis  C.  de  Stahrbmberg. 


TRANSLATION. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 
It  is  known,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  last  year,  bis 
Britannic  majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses  gave,  in  concert,  a  solemn  assur- 
ance, that,  in  case  the  imminent  danger  which  then  threatened  the  lives  of  their 
most  Christian  majesties,  and  their  family,  should  be  realised,  his  majesty  and 
your  high  mightinesses  would  not  fail  to  take  the  most  efficacious  measures  to 
prevent  the  persons  who  might  render  themselves  guilty  of  so  atrocious  a  crime 
from  finding  any  asylum  in  their  respective  dominions.  This  event,  which  was 
foreseen  with  horror,  has  taken  place,  and  the  divine  vengeance  seems  not  to  have 
been  tardy.  Some  ofiliMse  detestable  regicides  are  already  in  such  a  situatton  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the  law.  The  rest  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  whom  they  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  evils^  and  for  whom  faminey 

anarchy. 
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Were  we>  he  asked,  at  war  with 
the  French  nation  at  this  moment  ? 
If  the  principle  on  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  war  was  followed^ 
he  would  say,  that  we  were  not  at 
war  with  the  French  nation.  The 
object  we  professed  to  have  in  view 
was  accomplished,  and  we  should 
negotiate  with  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  public  force.  But 
if  we  countenanced  the  memorial 
of  lord  Auckland,  we  should  say, 
that  the  whole  national  convention, 
all  the  members  of  the  districts,  in 
short,  about  eight  or  nine  millions 
of  people,  must  be  put  to  deaths 
before  we  can  negotiate  for  peace. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  late  partition  of  Po- 
land, nor  did  he  omit  to  deal  out 
his  invectives  against  the  empress  of 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  for  their  con- 
duct in  it :  nor  did  he  think  that 
any  robbery  had  been  committed 
by  the  most  despei*ate  of  the  French, 
or  that  any  of  their  acts  had  ex- 
ceeded in  infamy  the  injustice  and 
tyi'anny  of  those  sovereigns.  After 
observing  on  the  situation  and  dis- 
position of  the  French  nation,  and 
supporting  his  opinion^  that  their 
opinions  could  not  be  extirpated  by 


the  sword,  he  returned  to  the  me« 
morial  of  lord  Auckland,  and  re- 
commended the  most  solemn  disa- 
vowal of  the  views  and  dispositions 
it  appeared  to  announce.  He  then 
represented,  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  trade,  reve- 
nues, and  general  resources,  that 
it  became  the  most  urgent  duty  of 
the  minister  to  avail  himself  of 
every .  fortunate  occurrence,  to  ex- 
tricate Great  Britain  from  the 
alarming  evils  of  war.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  moving, 

'*  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  to  express 
to  his  majesty  the  displeasure  of 
this  House  at  a  certain  memorial 
dated  the  5th  of  April,  1793,  pre* 
sented  to  the  states-general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  signed  by  the 
right  honourable  lord  Auckland^ 
his  majesty*s  minister  at  the  Hague; 
the  said  memorial  containing  a  de- 
claration of  the  following  tenor — 
'  Some  of  these  detestable  regicides 
(meaning  by  this  expression,  the 
commissioners  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  France,  delivered  to 
Prince  Coburgh  by  General.  Du- 
mourier)  are  now  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, that  they  can  be  subjected  to 
the  sword  of  the  law  3  the  rest  are 


anarchy,  and  civil  war,  are  preparing  new  calamities.  In  short,  every  things 
that  we  see  happen,  induces  us  to  consider  as  at  hand  the  end  of  these  wretches, 
whose  madness  and  atrocities  have  filled  with  terror  and  indignation  all  those  who 
respect  the  principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  humanity. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  submit  to  the  enlightened  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
your  high  mightinesses,  whether  it  wpuld  not  be  proper  to  employ  all  the  means  in 
your  power  to  prohibit  from  entering  your  states  in  Europe,  or  your  colonies,  all 
those  members  of  the  self-titled  national  convention,  or  of  the  pretended  executive 
council,  who  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  sad  crime;  and 
if  they  should  be  discovered  and  arrested,  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice,  that  they 
may  serve  as  a  lesson  and  example  to  mankind. 


Done  at  the  Hague,  this 
ithofJpril,n9S. 


(Signed) 


Auckland, 

Louis  C.  db  Staiiremberg. 

still 
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•till  in  the  midst  of  a  people^  ivhom 
they  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of 
evils,  and  for  whom  famine,  anar- 
chy, and  civil  war  are  about  to 
prepare  new  calamities.  In  short 
every  thing  that  we  see  happen  in- 
duces us  to  consider  as  not  far  dis- 
tant the  end  of  those  wretches, 
whose  madness  and  atrocity  have 
filled  with  horror  and  indignation 
all  those  who  respect  the  principles 
of  religion,  morality,  and  huma- 
nity, &c. 

"  To  acquaint  his  majesty  with 
the  sense  of  this  House,  that  the  said 
minister,  in  making  this  declara- 
tion, has  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  House  was 
induced  to  concur  in  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  in  which  the  British  nation  is 
at  present  unfortunately  engaged, 
and  has  announced  an  intention, 
on  his  part,  inconsistent  with  the 
repeated  assurances  given  by  his 
majesty,  that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  afiairs  of 
France :  and  for  which  declara- 
tion this  House  cannot  easily  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  said 
minister  derived  any  authority  from 
his  majesty's  Instructions. 

"  Humbly  to  beseech  his  ma- 
jesty, that  so  much  of  the  said  me- 
morial, as  contains  the  declaration 
above  recited,  may  be  publicly  dis- 
avowed by  his  majesty,  as  contain- 
ing matter  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  which  at  all 
times  have  distinguished  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  of  this  realm, 
by  avowing  an  intention  to  inter- 
pose in  the  internal  affairs  of  France, 
which  his  majesty  has,  in  so  many 
declarations,  disclaimed;  and  ming- 
ling purposes  of  vengeance  with 
those  objects  of  defence  and  secu- 


rity to  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
which  hb  majesty's  mimsters  have 
so  often  declared  to  be  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  present  war. 

*'  To  represnt  to  his  majesty, 
that  this  House  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  sense  of  the  acts  spoken 
of  in  the  above  declaration  3  but 
that  as  neither  this,  nor  any  other 
foreign  state  can  possess  any  cog- 
nizance or  jurisdiction  respecting 
them,  the  only  tendency  of  me- 
naces against  their  perpetrators  is, 
to  compel  this  country  either  un- 
justifiably to  cany  on  war  for  the 
subversion  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France,  or  disgracefully  to 
seek  peace  by  an  ignominious  ne- 
gotiation with  the  very  govern- 
ment whom  we  have  thus  insulted 
and  stigmatised  in  our  public  acts. 

''That  these  threats  must  tend 
to  give  to  the  hostilities  with  which 
Europe  is  now  afflicted  a  peculiar 
barbarism  and  ferocity,  by  provok- 
ing and  reviving  a  system  of  retalia- 
tion and  bloodshed,  which  experi- 
ence of  its  destructive  tendency, 
honour,  humanity,  and  religion, 
have  combined  to  banish  from  the 
practice  of  civilised  war. 

"  And  finally,  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  how  deeply  the  reputation 
of  his  majesty's  counsels  is  interest- 
ed in  disclaiming  these  unjustifi- 
able, and,  we  trust,  unauthorised 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  so  de- 
structive of  all  respect  for  the  con- 
sistency, and  of  all  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  in  the  public  acts  of  his 
ministers,  and  so  manifestly  tend- 
ing at  once  to  render  the  princif^ 
of  the  war  unjust,  the  conduct  of 
hostilities  barbarous,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  honourable  peace  hope* 
less.*' 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, that  themotion  of  the  honour- 
able 
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able  gentleman  for  a  removal,  and 
afterwards  for  an  impeachment 
against  lord  Auckland,  was  only  an 
invective  aeainst  the  empress  of 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
emperor;  and  that  when  he  came  to 
speak,  very  shortly,  on  the  real  quea-^ 
tion,  he  should  make  a  direct  attack 
on  his  majesty  and  the  government 
of  this  country,  on  that  House,  on 
parliament,  and  on  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  hon. 
gentleman  objected  to  the  memo- 
rial delivered  by  lord  Auckland  to 
the  States-General,  because,  he  sakl, 
it  amounted  to  a  departure  from 
the  principles  on  which  the  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged  was 
commenced;  and  the  honourai:^ 
member  contended,  from  the  words 
of  the  memorial,  that  tlus  must  ei- 
ther be  a  war  of  extermination,  or 
that  we  must  submit  to  a  disho- 
nourable peace.  Now,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  imputa- 
tions arose  out  of  the  wonls  of  tlie 
memorial :  nor  was  there  a  word  in 
it  that  conveyed  a  wish,  that  the 
war  should  be  oarried  on  till  all* 
those  who  had  any  concern  in  that 
horrible  act,  the  execution  uf  the 
French  king,  should  be  brought  to 
punishment.  That  there  should  be 
made  an  example,  if  possible,  of 
those  who  were  guilty  of  that  hor- 
rid act,  he  believed  to  be  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  all  good  men.  But 
we  did  not  engage  in  the  war  with 
that  object,  because  it  was  not  politic 
to  enter  into  war  for  vengeance,  on 
account  of  crimes  which  were  not 
committed  in  this  country.  But 
although  this  was  not  the  professed 
object  of  the  war,  we  were  not  to  abate 
in  our  vigilance  for  the  safety  of 
mankind :  and  as  this  was  one  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes,  it  ought  to 
be  made  a  singular   example  of 


vindictive  justice ;  so  that  even  dis- 
tant ages  might  feel,  when  they  re- 
flected on  this  horrid  act.  That 
House  had  agreed  to  afford  no  as- 
sistance, no  protection  to  those  who 
should  be  guilty  of  it  5  and  this 
was  done  before  we  were  at  war 
with  France,  and  even  before  it  was 
known  that  we  should  be  at  war 
with  that  nation  $  and  if  it  hap- 
pened, that  we  were  at  war  with 
France  for  other  causes,  was  it  less 
proper  to  express  that  just  Indignft- 
tion,  which  might  have  been  dbne 
in  time  of  peace,  against  a  tranaab- 
tion  which  had  excited  the  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  all  Europe? 
It  was  said,  that  we  cotdd  not  treat 
with  those  whom  we  had  branded 
with  opprobrious  epithets.  If  that 
was  matter  of  charge  against  lord 
Auckland,  it  was  also  a  chai^ 
against  that  House.  Would  any 
man  say,  that  the  act  of  delivering 
up  to  justice  any  of  the  French  re- 
gicides carried  a  stronger  reproach 
than  the  language  contained  in  every 
message  from  the  crown,and  in  every 
address  which  had  taken  place  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he 
could  not  possibly  comprehend  how 
it  could  be  supposed,  that  the  me- 
morial went  to  the  extermination 
of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  men, 
when  there  was  not  one  word  said 
on  the  subject.  As  to  the*  mean- 
ing of  the  papers  on  which  the  hoq. 
gentleman  proposed  to  support  a 
criminal  accusation  against  lord 
Auckland,  he  could  not  discover 
any  thing  in  it  which  could  jus- 
tify such  an  intention.  It  was  ob- 
served, in  the  memorial,  that  some 
of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  the  king,  were  now  in  a 
situation,  in  which  they  might  be 
brought  under  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  then  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's 
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tleman*s  inuendo  was^  that  the  five 
commissioners   who  were  sent  to 
Maestricht  were  designated  5  tho*  it 
did  not  appear,  that  they  then  were, 
or  were  likely  to  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  Dutch.    The  natural  sense 
of  the   memorial  was^  that    lord 
Auckland    thought    that  some  of 
those  persons,  who  were  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  the  late  king,  might 
soon  be  in  a  situation,  if  a  counter- 
revolution (which,  from  the  con- 
duct and  promises  of  Dumourier, 
was  then  expected)  had  been  esta- 
blished, and    tribunals   of  justice 
erected,  to  be  brought  before  such 
tribunals.     Besides,  it  must  be  in 
every  one's  recollection,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  an  English  am- 
ba^ador  applied  to  the  States -Ge- 
neral, and  applied  with  effect,  to 
deliver  up  certain  regicides.  To  this 
country  they  were  brought ;  in  this 
country  they  were  tried,  and  in 
this  country  they  were  executed. 
They  would  be  guilty  therefore  of 
duplicity,   if  they  were^  to  accuse 
lord  Auckland,  who  had  only  acted 
on  their  own  principles,  which  had 
been     previously    declared  5      and 
when  they  were  stated,  not  a  word 
was  uttered  against  them.    After 
a  warm  panegyric  on  the  character 
and  services  of  the  noble  lord,  Mr. 
Pitt  urged  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  that  vigour 
and  effect  which  might  lead  to  an 
honourable  and  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  very  energetic 
sjieech,  supported  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  the  House 
divided  on  the  motion. 

Ayes  36,— Noes  211. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  June, 
earl  Stanhope  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  denominated 
the  memorial  a  most  ferocious  and 


unwarrantable    paper;     and    he 
should  have  introduced  it  to  the 
House  at  an  earlier  period ;   but 
understanding  that  the  noble  am- 
bassador was  to  take  his  seat  as  a 
peer  before  the  end  of  the  sessions, 
he   had  waited   for   his   presence. 
He  said,  they  were  called  upon  by 
every  sentiment  worthy  of  enlight- 
ened men,  of  politicians  and  chris- 
tians, to  express  the  abhorrence  of 
a  pajier,  so  abominable  in  its  pur- 
pose.   The  cruelties  of  Herod,  of 
Nero,  and  Caligula,  had  for  ages 
been  the  subject  of  abhorrence; 
but  they  had  none  of  them  left,  on 
record,  a  proclamation  so  blood- 
thirsty as  this.     He  did  not  accuse 
lord  Auckland  of  a  production  so 
infamous  -,    but   his  paper  was  of 
the  same  cast;  it  was  disgraceful 
to  the  country ;   it  was  a  piece  of 
studied  ribaldry,  and  industrious  im- 
pertinence, and  it  was  as  nonsensi- 
cal in  design,  as  it  was  injurious  in 
its  style ;  for  the  noble  lord  ought 
to  have  known  that  nothing  was  so 
easy  as  to  make  use  of  invective  j 
that  there  was    no   argument  in 
abuse ;  and  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  make  use  of  hard  words  when  he 
cannot  make  use  of  hard  blows.  The 
term  "  Malheureux**  "  Wretches," 
applied  to  men  who  were  so  formi- 
dable as  to  put  the  world  in  arms, 
might  be  natural  enough  in  the 
mouths  of  the  poissardes  of  Paris, 
or  of  the  fishwomen  of  Billingsgate, 
but  was  infinitely  too  gross  for  the 
mouth  or  the  pen  of  a  representa- 
tive of  his  Britannic  majesty.     His 
lordship  continued  a  most  violent 
speech  against  ministers,  in  which 
he    involved    every    subject    and 
people  connected   with  the  war; 
and  concluded  with  moving,  that 
the  House  having  taken   into  its 
most  serious  consideration  a  memo- 
rial 
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rial  presented  by  his  excellency 
lord  Auckland,  and  the  count  de 
Stahremberg,  to  their  high  mighti- 
nesses the  States-General,  at  the 
Hague,  the  5th  of  April  last,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  said  declaration  was 
to  induce  the  Sitates-General  to 
bring  the  French  prisoners,  then 
in  their  hands,  to  trial,  in  order  to 
put  them  to  death. 

Lord  Grenville,  after  a  very  ar- 
gumentative speech,  in  exculpation 
of  the  memorial,  moved  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  lord  Stahope's 
motion :  "  that  all  the  words,  after 
the  words,  '  presented  on  the  5th  of 
April,  be  left  out :'  and  that  there 
should  be  introduced  in  their  stead, 
'*  that  the  memorial  delivered  by 
lord  Auckland  is  conformable  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  majesty,  and 
those  carried  to  the  throne  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  it 
was  consonant  to  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  policy,  which  it  be- 
came the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
nation  to  express."  This  amend- 
ment produced  a  debate,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  several  other  peers, 
took  a  part ;  and  in  the  course  of 
it,  lord  Auckland  rose  to  justify  his 
memorial  and  himself.  After  what 
had  passed,  he  said,  he  should  not 
have  occasion  to  intrude  a  long 
speech  on  their  lordships  patience. 
Though  he  did  not  deny  that  he 
was  ready  to  defend  the  memorial 
line  by  line ;  and  should  have  done 
it,  as  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  house 
as  well  as  himself,  if  his  arguments 
had  not  been  superseded  by  those 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  thought 
it  necessary,  however,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  substance  and  style  of 
the  memorial,  which  consisted  of 
three  distinct  clauses.   His  lordship 


read  and  adverted  to  them  sepji* 
rately,  and  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  style,  he  said,  it  naturally  be- 
came applicable  to  the  substance, 
and  was  the  sort  of  style  in  which 
he  had  ever  spoken  of  those  detes- 
table regicides,  for  so  he  should 
continue  to  call  them.  He  stated 
the  horror  with  which  the  murder 
of  the  most  christian  king  had  filled 
the  mind  of  every  humane  and  think- 
ing person,  and  asked  what  names, 
or  what  epithet  was  too  severe  to 
apply  to  those  wretches,  who  had 
shewn  themselves  capable  of  such 
an  atrocious  crime  ?  He  should, 
therefore,  persist  in  holding  the 
language  which  he  had  ever  done 
respecting  such  wretches  as  Brissot, 
Danton ;  and  above  all,  that  mon« 
ster  of  iniquity  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
In  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
earl,  reference  was  had  only  to  orte 
solitary  passage  of  the  memorial, 
and  a  meaning  given  to  it,  that 
could  not  by  any  forced  construc- 
tion be  made  to  apply.  The  noble 
earl  should  have  looked  to  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial ;  for  what 
was  the  prayer  of  it,  but  to  submit 
to  the  enlightened  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  their  high  mightinesses 
to  employ  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  detestable  re- 
gicides from  entering  the  dominions 
of  the  united  states  of  Holland,  and 
what  other  means  could  be  re- 
sorted to  for  effecting  this  purpose, 
than  by  telling  them,  that  if  they 
came  there,  they  should  be  seized 
and  delivered  up  to  justice  ?  This 
was  the  whole  object  of  the  memo- 
rial ;  it  was  not  meant  that  they 
should  ba  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
but  that  they  should  be  reserved  in 
custody  till  such  time  as  the  course 
of  justice  should  be  restored,  and 
then  put  upon  their  trials  in  courts 
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competent  to  that  purpose.  His 
lordship  asked^  whether  every  man 
would  not  agree  that  murder  was 
a  crime  that  merited  punishment  ? 
and  whether  it  was  not  proper  that 
murderers  should  he  delivered  to 
justice. 

Lord  Grenville's  motion  for  ap- 
proving the  conduct  of  lord  Auck- 
land was  finally  carried  without  a 
division. 

Other  interesting  objects,  but  of 
a  more  domestic  character,  shared 
also  the  attention  of  parliament. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  Febniary, 
the  House  of  Lords  having  resolv- 
ed  itself  into  a  committee  of  pri- 
vileges on-  the  Scotch  peers*  elec- 
tions, several  regulations  wei'e  sug- 
gested, in  order  to  expedite  a  deci- 
sion on  this  important  subject.  Se- 
veral questions  were  propounded 
to  the  judges,  who  were  oniered  to 
attend  on  Monday  next  to  deliver 
their  opinions:  and  on  that  day, 
in  a  committee  of  privileges,  the 
House  adopted  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  the  judges,  that  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  qualification  of  cer- 
tain lords  were  good,  notwithstand- 
ing their  bearing  date  two  days 
prior  to  the  day  on  which  their 
lordships  qualified,  by  taking  the 
necessary  oaths. 

Rejected  the  vote  of  lord  Bel- 
haven  as  bad. 

Found  the  vote  of  lord  Napier 
good. 

Rejected  the  vote  of  lord  Newark 
as  bad. 

Found  the  subscription  of  lord 
Kinnaird,  written  by  inadvertence 
'*  Kinnoul,"  a  good  subscription, 
and  sustained  his  vote. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the 
House  of  Lords  having  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  ad- 


dressed the  court  on  the  extended 
progress  of  his  trial,  on  the  various 
circumstances  of  disadvantage  he 
suffered  from  its  frequent  fkUys, 
and  entreated  their  lordships,  tluit 
the  present  session  might  not  be 
permitted  to  close,  till  his  final 
sentence  was  pronounced  by  them. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  lord  Wab- 
ingham  presented  a  petition  fh>m 
Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Lords,  to  the 
same  effect^  and,  at  the  close  of 
his  defence,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
Mr.  Hastings  re-stated  his  hard- 
ships and  his  hopes.  But  this  ex- 
traordinary trial  was  not  brought 
to  a  conclusion  during  the  present 
sessions. 

Lord  Rawiion,  who  had,  at  differ- 
ent times,  endeavoured  to  effect 
certain  amendments  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  to  reform  the  abuses  connected 
with  them,  renewed  his  benevolent 
endeavours  diuring  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  March  presented  a  bill,  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  second  reading  of  it,  he 
stated  his  views  and  designs  at 
large  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
thousands  of  unhappy  -and  op- 
pressed people.  The  bill,  he  said, 
was  grounded  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity.  It 
made  no  outrageous  innovation  on 
the  established  laws  of  the  land. 
It  respected  established  customs, 
and  did  not  infringe  them,  but  for 
the  attaining  the  sacred  ends  <tf 
justice.  He  could  with  firmness 
assert,  that  while  the  bill,  hf 
its  operation,  relieved  the  indi- 
gent and  unfortunate,  it  guarded 
with  vigilant  anxiety,  the  rights  of 
the  creditor,  and  was  intent  upon 
rendering  justice  to  those  to  iiriiom 
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justice  was  due.  It  was  a  shield 
of  protection  to  the  wretched,  and 
a  rod  of  chastisement  to  the  frau- 
dulept.  The  very  principle  of  the 
law  of  imprisonment  he  deemed  a 
principle  of  rigour  and  absurdity. — 
Rigorous,  because  it  exacted  from 
the  dungeons  of  distress,  and  the 
cells  of  inactivity,  to  which  it 
doomed  the  victims  of  its  opera- 
tion, a  something  from  those  very 
persons,  which,  when  free  and  un- 
disturbed, and  in  the  exercise  of  all 
their  faculties,  they  could  not  per- 
form ;  and  who  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  performing  it  from  the 
very  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way 
by  those  who  exacted  that  per- 
formance. It  was  absurd,  because 
it  was  ineffectual  to  its  avowed 
purpose ;  for  it  was  calculated  to 
defeat,  not  to  attain  its  object.  If 
the  debtor  is  guilty  ot  a  fraud,  pu- 
nish him  as  a  fraudulent  agent ;  if 
not  guilty  of  a  fraud,  do  not  punish 
insolvency  as  a  crime,  which  should 
rather  be  commiserated  as.  a 
misfortune.  To  punish  insolvency 
as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud  to 
the  same  punishment  as  mere  in- 
solvency, is  to  confound  all 
moral  distinctions.  From  the  pre- 
sent system  also,  the  creditor  was 
frequently  induced  to  pursue  a  plan 
of  rigour,  in  order  to  procure,  from 
the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the 
^ffuBions  of  friendship,  what  he 
could  neither  obtain  from  the  stern 
dictates  of  justice,  nor  the  peremp- 
tory mandates  of  law.  If  the  in- 
solvency, and  even  the  honesty  of 
the  debtor  were  acknowledged,  yet 
his  friends  were  looked  to  as  a 
source  of  payment ;  and  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  late  respectable 
judge  (earl  Mansfield)  "  The  feel- 
ings of  the  friend  were  often  tpr- 
tured  to  administer  to  the  resent- 
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Bient  or  interest  of  the  creditor." 
His  lordship  then  went  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  law  as  k  now  ex- 
ists between  debtor  and  creditor. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  business, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  jus- 
tice was  violated ;  and  the  very 
means  which  the  social  institution 
had  adopted  to  carry  that  principle 
into  effect  were  abandoned.  What 
was  the  great  object  of  the  institu- 
tion of  government,  but  to  prevent 
individuals  from  43eing  even  the 
judges,  far  more  the  avengers  of 
their  own  wrongs  ?  Yet,  oy  the 
existing  laws  of  the  land,  the  cre- 
ditor was  enabled  to  deprive  the 
debtor  of  his  liberty,  upon  a  simple 
swearing  to  the  debt.  He  well 
knew,  that  in  some  cases  this  ex 
parte  evidence  was  not  a  sufficient 
ground  of  imprisonment ;  for,  by 
the  practice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  the  coi^nter  afi^davit 
of  the  debtor  was  sufficient  to  en- 
large him  without  bail.  It  was 
not  so,  however,  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  Whence  this  dif- 
ference in  the  practice  of  the  twow 
courts  ?  The  measures  of  justice 
should,  like  justice  itself,  be  un- 
varying and  immutable  -,  nor  could^ 
he  see  any  reason  why  a  prisoner, 
by  a  process  from  the  one  court, 
should  be  compelled  to  give  bail, 
while,  when  arrested  by  a  process 
'from  another,  he  should  be  en- 
larged without  giving  it^-^  The 
process,  either  in  one  case  or  the 
other,  did  an  act  of  injustice  either 
to  the  debtor  or  the  creditor. 
By  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  a 
debtor,  when  aiTested,  was  fre- 
quently dragged  to  gaol  for  want 
of  sufficient  bail,  because  the  bail 
exacted  was  always  double  the 
debt  sworn  to.  Here  was  a  farther 
impediment  to  a  debtor*s  procuring 
[L]  bail. 
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bail.  He  had  then  no  option  but 
to  expose  himself  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal,  or  to  lie  in  gaol, 
or  to  pay  the  debt,  which  he  felt 
to  be  unjust.  The  latter  measure, 
however  hard,  the  debtor  frequent- 
ly adopted,  rather  than  expose  his 
feelings  tu  mortification,  or  his 
person  to  imprisonment.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  Thatched  House  Ta- 
vern, for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  his  lordship  considered  as 
an  institution  which  did  honour 
both  to  the  age,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers who  composed  it.  Their  re- 
ports were  founded  on  strict  inqui- 
ries, and  on  the  most  authentic  do- 
cuments. They  had  acted  upon 
the  grand  combined  principles  of 
justice  and  benevolence ;  and  what 
was  the  result  of  their  inquiries  ? 
Why,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
persons  arrested  in  this  country 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  were 
arrested  for  debts  under  twenty 
pounds  ;  and  that  of  two  thousand 
no\t  languishing  in  prison,  in  the 
diflferent  gaols  in  the  country,  thir- 
teen hundred  had  wives,  and  four 
thousand  children  5  being  helpless 
and  unprotected  ;  exposed  to  cala- 
mity, which  neither  their  guilt  had 
incurred,  nor  could  their  feebleness 
avert.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them,  upon  an  avenige,  were  every 
year  doomed  to  linger  in  the  dun- 
geons of  confinement,  not  because 
they  had  not  paid  their  creditors 
the  debts  which  were  due  to  them, 
and  for  which  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally arrested,  but  because  they 
had  not  money  sufficient  to  pay 
the  fees  of  office,  which  were  neces- 
sary for  their  enlargement.  I'hese 
men  were,  fdr  the  most  part,  either 
tradesmen,  artificers,  or  seamen  $ 
men  engaged  in  the  humble  and  la- 
borious^ but  honest  and  useful  cal- 


lings of  life  y  w&o  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country  in  time  of  war, 
and  who  administered  to  i^s  com- 
forts in  peace.  The  persons  confin- 
ed, of  this  description,  had  only,  it 
is  tine,  between  two  and  three 
pounds  to  pay  3  but  thatsum,though 
inconsiderable  in  their  lordships' 
opiniqn,  wa»  still  great  to  those, 
who  neither  had  the  sum  itself,  nor 
the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
explain  the  different  clauses  of  the 
bill. — They  were  to  prevent  all  ar- 
rests for  less  than  twenty  pounds^ 
which  was  merely  a  clause  of  the 
old  law,  as  it  subsisted  before  the 
reign  of  George  the  First  -,  to  re- 
medy abuses  to  which  lock-up 
houses  were  subject ;  to  prevent 
excessive  bail  from  being  required ; 
and  to  enact  that  the  prisoner 
should  not  be  hurried  to  jail^  as  he 
now  may  be,  in  a  state  of  sickness 
and  insanity ;  and  to  publish  in  the 
Gazette,  every  month,  the  names  of 
persons  convicted  of  fraudulent 
transactions.  His  lordship  having 
concluded  his  exposition  of  im 
principles  contained  in  each  clause 
of  the  bill,  begged  the  House  tore- 
collect  that  he  had  not  attempt^ 
to  influence  their  passions,  but  td 
convince  their  reason.  He  had  not 
produced  to  their  view  any  of  those 
pathetic  instances  of  distress  that 
were  to  be  found  in  the  repoi^  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  (Dom^ 
mons  of  last  year.  He  had  discus- 
sed the  subject  calmly  and  ttoipe* 
rately,  convinced  that  caltfi^cuad 
temperate  inquiry  were  alone  tte« 
ccssary  to  produce  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  of  their  lordships  a  fbli 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing the  measure  he  had  the  honour 
to  propose. 

This  bill  was  seriously  discuss^ 
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at  several  successive  periods;  but 
was  opposed  by  the  law  lords,  as 
striking  at  the  whole  system  of  the 
law  of  England.  Lord  Kawdon 
continued  most  zealously  to  defend 
it,  even  after  its  great  objects  were 
rendered  impracticable  by  the  many 
alterations  it  had  undergone.  His 
lordship  lamented  that,  from  the 
present  practice  with  respect  to  ac- 
tiofns,  execution,  and  imprisonment 
for  debt,  such  bills  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, must  ever  meet  with  deter- 
mined opposition  from  professional 
men,  who  were  so  interested  in  the 
advantages  of  the  present  system 
of  law  proceedings,  as  to  render 
success  veiy  doubtful  in  any  mea- 
sure similar  to  that  which  he  had 
propoSed.iM)n  the  31st  of  May,  af- 
ter a  sYiott  debate,  thi^  bill  was 
finally  lost. 

On  Monday  the  22d  of  April,  the 
lord  advocate   of  Scotland  stated, 
that  his  majesty's  catholic  subjects 
in  Scotland  are  at  present  incapa- 
citated by  law  either  from  holding 
or  transmitting    landed  property, 
and  are  liable  to  other  very  severe 
restrictions,  which  could  not  now 
be  justified  by  any  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency^   and     therefore    moved, 
*'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bitl  to  relieve  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Gatholic  I'eligion  from 
certain   {Penalties    and    disabilities 
imposed  on  them  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  particularly 
by  an  act  of'  the  8th  of  king  Wil- 
Mam  ;*^  altfd  on.  the  following  day 
the  lord  advocate  proceeded  to  ob- 
aerve,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Scotland     laboured    under    many 
hardships   and  disabilities   on   ac- 
count of  their  adherence  to  their 
religion.    By   one   laW    an   oath, 
called  a  fermida,  or  soletitti  decla* 
ration,  was   impoi^  upon  them> 


which  they  could  not  take  without 
renouncing  the  religion  which  they 
professed ;  and  if  they  refused  to 
take  it,  their  tiearest  protestant  re- 
lation   might    deprive    them    of 
their  estates.    His  lordship  stated, 
that  it  was  repugnant  to  justice 
and  humanity,  that  a  subject  should 
be  deprived  of  his  estate  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  professed 
the  religion  most  agreeable  to  his 
judgment  and  his  conscience,  or 
that  he  should  be  placed  in    the 
wretched  situation  of  holdhdg  hb 
estates  at  the  mercy  of  any  protes- 
tant relation,  who  might  be  pro- 
fligate enough  to  strip  him  of  it,  by 
enforcing  this  penal  law.    The  li- 
berality  which    had  induced    the 
House  last  year,  and,  on  a  former 
occasion,   to  grant   relief   to    the 
Roman    Catholics     of     England, 
would,  be  was  persuaded,  induce 
them  to  extend  relief  also  to  the 
Roman    Catholics     of    Scotland, 
whose  loyalty  and  conduct    gave 
them  an  equal  claim  to  the  indul*- 
gence  of  the  legislature.     He  ad- 
mitted that  the  particular  law  to 
which  he  refei^d  was  too  odious 
to  be  often  carried  into  execution  j 
but  if  it  was  not  fit  that  it  should 
be  executed  at  all,  it  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  remain,  merely  as  a 
temptation  to  the  profligate  to  strip 
honest  and  meritorious  peofde  of 
their  property.     He  said  he  was 
extremely  sorry  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee, that  there  was  at  this  mo- 
ment a  suit  actually  depending  in 
the   courts    of  law    in   Scotland, 
founded  on  this  particular  statute. 
A  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  as 
respectable  and  amiable  in  charac- 
ter as  any  man  in  this  or  any  other 
kingdom,  was  possessed  of  an  es- 
tate of  1000 1.  a  year,  which  had 
been  in  his  family  for  at  least  a 
[L  3]  century 
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century  and  a  half;  this  gentle- 
man, loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him>  was  now  on  the 
point  of  being  stripped  of  his 
property  by  a  relation,  who  couid 
have  noN  other  shadow  of  claim  to 
it  than  that  which  he  might  derive 
from  this  penal  law,  which  he  was 
endeavouring  rigidly  to  enforce. 
In  the  courts  as  much  delay  as 
possible  was  thrown  in  his  way ; 
but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he 
must  succeed  at  last,  and  reduce 
to  beggary  a  gentleman  in  every 
^pect  a  most  meritorious  subject. 
If  it  was  too  late  to  save  him  from 
such  a  misfortune,  the  legislature^ 
he  trusted,  would  interj>ose,  and 
take  care  that  he  should  be  the  last 
victim  to  a  cruel  law,  and  that  it 
should  never  operate  in  future  to 
the  destruction  of  any  other  person; 
for  surely  it  was  no  longer  to  be 


endured  that  a  man  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  horrid  situation  of  either 
renouncing  the  religion  of  his  heart, 
or  by  adhering  to  it  conscientiously, 
forfeit  all  his  worldly  substance. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moviq^, 
**  That  the  chairman  should  be  di- 
rected to  move  the  House  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  requiring  an  oath 
of  abjui*ation  and  declaration  from 
his  majesty*s  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland." 

Colonel  Macleod  having  declar- 
ed his  ready  concurrence  in  the 
measure  proposed,  the  question  was 
unanimously  carried ;  and  the  bill 
having  passed  through  all  its  stages 
without  opposition,  it  received,  in 
due  course,  the  confirming  sanc- 
tions of  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Petitions  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  Reform  in  FarHo" 
ment.  Petition  of  the  Association,  called  the  Friends  of  the  People,  Mr. 
Grey*s  Motion  thereon.  Petitions  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
relative  to  the  Tax  upon  Coals,  The  North  of  Scotland  relieved  from  the 
Duty  upon  Coals  carried  coastwise.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  established, 
Farnham  Hop  Bill,  Proceedings  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  Several 
Acts  passed  therHn,  Prosecutions  for  Sedition  in  Scotland.  An  Associ- 
tion  established  there  under  the  Title  of  the  British  Convention.  Sir  C. 
Bunbury  moves  Resolutions  respecting  Convicts  for  Transportation,  Mr, 
Wharton  s  motion  on  the  Executive  Power,  Lord  Rodney's  Pension  coH" 
tinned  to  his  Family,  Monuments  voted  to  Lords  Rodney  and  Heathfield, 
Petitions  of  the  Royal  Burghs,  Mr,  Sheridan*s  Motion  thereon.  Com-' 
pensation  granted  to  Mr.  Mudge.  Report  concerning  Salaries  and  Fees  of 
Office,  Scotch  Militia.  Motion  of  Mr,  Fox  for  procuring  Peace,  Speech 
from  the  Throne,     Observations, 


THE  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  now  called  to 
the  important  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  which,  at  diflferent 
times,  and  from  various  distinguish- 
ed persons,  had  been  proposed,  but 
without  success,  to  the  considera* 


tion  of  parliament. 

On  Thursday  the  2d  of  May,  Mr. 
Duncombe  presented  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sheffield,  signed  by  eight  thousand 
persons,  praying  for  a  reform  in 
parliament.  Mr.  Duncombe  stated* 
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that  although  he  presented  this  pe- 
titioOj  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  word- 
ed ;  for  though  he  was  friendly  to 
a  temperate  reform,  h*e  would  not 
go  the  length  which  seemed  to  be 
the  object  of  this  petition ;  a  repre- 
sentation from  population  alone. 
We  had  too  much  reason,  he  said, 
to  dissent  from  such  a  plan,  from 
the  confusion,  and  anarchy  of 
France.  On  bis  moving  that  the 
petition  be  brought  up,  Mr.  Ryder 
opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  worded  in  a  manner  disrespect- 
ful to  the  House.  After  some  de- 
bate the  House  divided,  for  receiv- 
ing the  petition  29,  against  it  108. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Whitbread 
presented  a  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Birmingham,  signed  by 
^720  persons,  pra}  ing  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.  On  a  division,  it 
was  received  by  a  majority  of  102 
votes  against  24. 

A  similar  petition  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Lambton  for  the  city  of 
Durham  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  was  also  received. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  lord  George 
Henry  Cavendish  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  vicinity  of  Derby,  praying 
for  a  reform  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  parliament,  which 
was  brought  up,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mt.  Browne  presented  a  petition 
to  the  same  effect  from  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Poole,  in  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Wharton  presented  a  petition 
of  the  same  nature  from  certain  in- 
habitants in  or  near  the  parish  of 
Aldgate,  in  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Hobart  stated,  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  petition  signed  by 
upwards  of  3700  inhabitants    of 


parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Norwich  ;  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther it  would  be  received,  as  the 
names  were  subscribed  to  a  printed 
copy  of  the  petition,  in  breach  of 
the  orders  of  the  House. 

After  some  conversation  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  receiving  this 
petition  in  its  present  state,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  (in 
order  to  prevent  the  important  bu- 
siness to  be  brought  on  by  Mr. 
Grey  from  being  delayed)  the  mo- 
tion for  bringing  up  the  petition 
should  be  withdrawn,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

A  petition  from  c^ain  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Warwick,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  William  Smith ;  one  from 
about  1000  inhabitants  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Mr. 
Erskine;  one  from  a  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dundee,  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan ;  one  from  a  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Paisley, 
by  Mr.  Whitbread ;  one  from  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  the  burgh  of 
Montrose,  by  Mr.  Curwenj  one 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Kilmarnock,  another  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  burgh 
of  Kilmarnock,  and  another  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  Newmills, 
in  the  parish  of  Loudoun  and  shire 
of  Ayr,  by  Mr.  Wharton  -,  one 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Lambton  ; 
one  from  a  great  number  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  praying  for  a  tho- 
rough reform  in  the  representation, 
by  Colonel  Macleod ;  one  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Dumbarton,  by  Mr.  Whitbread  j 
one  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
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burgh  of  Irvine ;  another  from  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Strathaven ;  another  from  certain 
inbalutaDts  of  the  burgh  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh ;  another  from 
certain  Inhabitants  of  the  burgh  of 
Linlithgow,  and  another  from  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Anstruther,  by 
Colonel  Macleod  ;  and  one  from  a 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  and  neighbourhood 
thereof,  by  Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  Grey  then  presented  a  peti- 
tion, purporting  to  be  the  petition 
of  certain  persons  whose  names  were 
thereunto  subscribed,  which  was 
brought  up,  tnd  read  by  the  clerk. 
The  petition  was  of  such  length,that 
the  reading  of  it  employed  nearly 
half  an  hour.  It  stated,  witji  great 
propriety  and  distinctness,  the  de- 
fects which  at  present  exist  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament. It  took  notice  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  representation,  or  the 
jiroportions  in  which  the  different 
countries  contiibute  to  the  total 
number  of  the  representatives ; 
shewing,  under  that  head,  the  ab- 
surd disproportion  which  takes 
place  in  a  variety  of  instances  ;  in- 
somuch that  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall alone  sends  more  members  to 
parliament  than  the  counties  of 
York,  Rutland,  and  Middlesex,  put 
together,  &c.  It  proceeded  to  take 
notice  of  the  distribution  of  the 
elective  franchise,or  the  proportion- 
al number  by  which  the  different 
representatives  are  elected  3  stating, 
under  that  head,  that  a  msyority  of 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  is 
elected  by  less  than  15,000  persons  -, 
or,  in  other  worda,  by  the  two- 
hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be 
represented,  supposing  that  they 
consist  only  of  three  millions  q{ 


adults,  &c.  It  went  on  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  right  of  voting,  or  the 
various  restrictions  and  limitations 
under  which  the  privilege  of  a  vote 
for  the  choice  of  a  representative  is 
bestowed;  stating  the  great  evils 
and  inequalities  that  prevail  in  that 
respect.  It  afterwards  took  notice 
of  the  qualifications  to  be  possessed 
by  candidates  and  those  elected ; 
and  then  considered  the  evib  aris- 
ing from  the  length  of  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments.  It  went  00 
then  to  detail  the  mode  in  whicb 
elections  are  conducted  and  decide 
ed  i  and,  under  that  head,  shewing 
the  evils  arising  from  the  length  of 
time  to  which  polls  are  proti'acted, 
from  the  influence  of  corporations, 
by  the  powers  entrusted  to  return- 
ing officers,  and  from  the  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
operations  of  the  acts  10th,  11th, 
25th,  and  28th  of  Geo.  III.  as  far 
as  the  same  relate  to  expence  an4 
delay.  The  petition  proceeded  to 
take  notice  of  tJ.e  mischief  result- 
ing from  the  defects  and  abuses 
which  it  had  previously  pointed 
out,  particularly  by  the  system  of 
private  patronage  and  the  influence 
possessed  by  peers  and  wealthy^jom- 
moners  in  the  nomination  of  what 
are  called  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ',  shewing,  under  this  head, 
that,  by  the  patronage  and  influence 
of  seventy- one  peers  and  ninety- 
one  commoners,  the  return  of  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  six. 
members  of  that  House  was  pro- 
cured, which  considerably  exceeded 
a  majority  of  the  House.  The  pe- 
tition dwelt  at  considerable  lengthy 
upon  all  the  points  already  mep". 
tioned,  and  detailed  a  variety  qf 
other  abuses,  all  which  the,  Pf  j^^^*  ' 
oners  offered  to  substant^iat^^'l^ 
proof}  and  it  concluded  b^^^t^jUi)^ ' 
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the  great  neoessity  titete  was  for  the 
application  of  an  immediate  reme- 
dy^ and  the  high  intpoi'tance  of 
such  a  measure;  anil r: prayed  the 
House  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
serious  consideration^  and  <  to  apply 
such  remedy  and  redress  •  to  the 
evils  complained  of  as  should  ap- 
pear proper*. 

After  the  petition  had  been  read, 

Mr.  Burl<e  expressed  his  wish  to 
know  from  whence  the  petition 
came  which  had  just  been  read,  as 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  peti- 
tioners was  not  mentioned. 

The  names  of  the  petitioners  were 
then  read  by  the  clerk ;  aftei'  which, 

Mr.  Grey  rose,  and  said,  it  was 
certainly  not  uncommon  that  peti- 
tions should  be  presented  to  that 
House  from  persons  not  describing 
their  place  of  abode,  or  assuming 
any  other  description  than  that  of 
the  persons  whose  names  were  sub* 
scribed  to  the  petition  :  if,  however, 
it  would  afford  any  satisfaction  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  state, 
that  all  the  subscribers  reside  either 
in  London,  or  near  it,  and  that  the 
petition  had  been  drawn  up  and 
signed  there. 

He  was  aware,  he  said,  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,-  in 
bringing  forward  this  business  ;  he 
was  aware  how  ungracious  it  would 
be  for  that  house,  to  shew  that 
they  are  not  the  real  representatives 
of  the  people  ;  he  was  aware,  that 
the  question  bad  been  formerly 
agitated)  on  different  occasions,  by 
great  and  able  characters,  who 
have  deserted  the  cause,  from  de- 
spair of  success  ;  but  he  was  never- 
thdesB  determined  to  make  ano- 
ther efifort  in  the  service  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.    Many  had  been. 


be  lan^ented,  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  i^efbrm* 
At  different  times,  the  great  '(^^uest 
tion  of  reform  has  been  brought 
forward ;  but  a  proper  time  has 
never  yet  been  found  for  it.  In 
1733,  a  motion  was  made  in  that 
House,  by  Mr.  Bromley,  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  septennial  act,  and  that 
motion  was  seconded  in  a  very  able 
speech  by  sir  William  Wyndham. 
At  that  tiipe  the  profiosition  was 
met,  and  successfully  resisted,  upon 
the  pretence  of  danger  arising  from 
Papists  and  Jacobites  plottini^ 
against  the  state  and  the  constitii- 
tion.  In  1745,  another  attempt 
was  made,  and  that  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  pretence  of 
danger  was  not  made  use  of,  al- 
though the  country  was  then  in  a 
state  of  war  and  disturbance ;  but 
the  success  i>f  the  attempt  was  just 
the  same  as  of  the  former  one. 
Again,  he  said,  the  business  came 
to '  be  agitated  in  the  year  175S  ; 
then  also  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt  had  himself  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  three  different 
times,  in  17^^j  in  1783,  and, 
lastly,  in  1 785,  when  he  was  minis- 
ter. The  same  objection,  with  re- 
spect to  the  time,  was  then  made, 
and  combated  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  strongly  and 
powerfully  in  argument,  but  with- 
out effect. 

The  business  of  reform  appeared 
to  have  slept  from  1785  to  ITSk), 
when  it  was  again  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Flood.  At  that  time,  the 
internal  convulsion  in  France  had 
been  just  begun,  and  it  was  then 
asked,  whether  we  should  think  of 
repairing  our  house  in  the  hurri- 
cane season.    He  expected  also  to 

be 
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be  told,  that  the  danger  is  now 
greater  than  ever  this  country  ex- 
perienced :  if,  however,  there  ever 
was  any  danger  to  this  country 
from  the  propagation  of  French 
principles,  or  from  the  encrease  of 
French  dominion,  the  danger  is 
,  completely  at  an  end  ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  set  of  men',  who 
had  not  actually  lost  their  senses, 
should  ever  propose  the  French  re- 
volution as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  all  the  evils  that  did  or  might  at 
any  time  threaten  our  country, 
there  was  no  remedy  so  certain  or  so 
powerful,  as  a  pure  and  un corrupt- 
ed House  of  Commons,  emanating 
fairly  and  freely  from  the  people. 
Had  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  taken  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763, 
this  country  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  escaped  the  American 
war.  If  it  had  taken  place  last  year, 
it  would  probably  have  saved  us 
from  our  present  distresses.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  said,  that  principles  have 
been  supported  by  arguments 
equally  dangerous  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  order  :  but  how  can 
these  be  so  well  met,  as  by  amend- 
ing the  errors  of  the  constitution. 
However  unwilling  he  was  to  rest 
this  case  on  the  foundation  of  au- 
thority, he  thought  it  right,  at  a 
time  when  all  those  who  proposed 
any  change  in  the  present  state  of 
things  were  charged  with  bad  views, 
to  declare  that  it  had  been  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Locke,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  by  the  late  sir  George 
Saville,  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
by  the  present  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  present  lord  chief  baron,  and 
the  present  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  It  had  been  supported 
by  the  right  honourable  gentlemen 
(Mr.  Pitt)  himself  5  and  by  the  duke 


of  Richmond,  and  by  an  authority 
still  greater  than  these,  viz.  by  a 
speech  of  his  majesty  from  the 
throne.  On  looking  into  the  jour- 
nals of  the  24th  of  May  1784,  he 
found  a  motion  made,  that  the  king's 
speech  should  be  read,  wherein  his 
majesty  says,  that  he  would  be  al- 
ways desirous  to  concur  with  his 
parliament  in  supporting  and  main- 
taining, in  their  just  balance,  the 
rights  of  every  branch  of  the  legis* 
lature.  If  he  did  not  think  it  requi- 
site to  follow  the  petition  in  the  de- 
tail of  facts,  it  was  from  no  other 
cause  than  that  they  are  there  so 
fully  stated,  and  can  be  distinctly 
proved.  What  could  be  more  palpa- 
bly absurd,  in  point  of  inequality, 
for  instance,  than  that  the  county  of 
Cornwall  should  send  to  parliament 
almost  as  many  members  as  the 
whole  of  Scotland  ?  and  that  repre- 
sentatives should  be  sent  from  places 
where  hardly  a  house  remains  ? 

When  he  spoke  of  this  country, 
he  said,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  it ' 
as  a  system  which  had  been  esta- 
biished  at  any  other  time.  No— 
it  had  arisen  out  of  various- contin- 
gencies, and  at  different  periods^ 
and  its  goodness  and  excellence  ori- 
ginated from  the  veiy  cause,  on 
account  ofwhich  some  persons  have  ^ 
pretended  to  deny  that  we  have  any 
constitution  at  all.  £ut  if  there 
was  one  principle  more  strongly  in- 
culcated than  another,  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  it  was  this,  that 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  free.  One  of  the 
resolutions  carried  at  this  impor- 
tant sera  was,  that  king  James  had 
violated  the  freedonri  of  election^ 
whence  it  would  follow  that  the 
crown  ought  not  in  a  degree  to  in- 
terfere in  the  election  of  those  who 
were  to  rei)resent  the  people  j  but 
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that  the  latter  should  be  left  to  send 
to  parTiament  the  persons  who  were 
the  objects  of  their  free  choice. 
Another  principle  asserted  at  the 
revolution  was,  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  governed  by  laws,  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  had  not  a 
voice,  either  in  person  or  by  his  re- 
presentative ;  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  pay  any  tax  to  which 
he  should  not  have  consentexl  in 
the  same  way.  Now,  he  asked,  was 
it  possible  more  completely  to 
trample  upon  these  two  principles, 
than  to  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons consist  of  persons  not  chosen 
by  the  people  ?  At  the  revolution, 
also,  the  necessity  of  short  parlia- 
ments was  asserted ;  and  every  de- 
parture from  these  principles  is,  in 
some  shape,  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  yet  when  they  are  compai'ed 
with  the  present  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, how  does  the  matter 
stand  ?  Are  the  elections  free  ?  or  are 
parliaments  free  ?  With  respect  to 
shortening  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment^ it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
it  would  be  advantageous,  without 
a  total  alteration  of  the  present 
system.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  that  con- 
stitution derived  from  6ur  ancestors 
and  settled  at  the  revolution,  he 
would  ask  whether  there  have  been 
no  alteration  since  the  revolution  ? 
Has  not  the  patronage  of  peers  en- 
creased  ?  Is  not  the  patronage  of 
India  now  vested  in  the  crown  ?  Are 
all  these  innovations  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  encrease  the  influence  of 
the  executive  power,  and  is  nothing 
to  be  done  in  favour  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Grey  now  proceeded  to  con- 
sider with  much  severity  the  abuse 
of  bui^gage  tenures,  ai^  the  splits- 


tingof  messuages  and  hereditaments 
for  election  purposes,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  a  statute  of  king  Wil- 
liam, for  preventing  such  practices. 
He  then  reprobated  the  influence  of 
peers  in  the  elections  of  members  of 
parliament,  and  drew  from  thence 
some  additional  reasons  for  enforc- 
ing the  object  of  his  motion.  There ' 
were  other  arguments  for  reform, 
he  said,  which  he  had  only  to  state 
to  produce  conviction  j  the  county 
of  Rutland  sent  as  many  members 
to  parliament  as  the  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire  ;  and  Cornwall  as  many 
as  Rutland,  Yorkshire,  and  Middle- 
sex put  together;  and  as  many 
within  one  as  the  whole  kingdom  . 
of  Scotland.  These  were  facts 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  House, 
and  surely  afforded  sufficient  ground 
for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Here 
were  other  grounds  arising  from 
bribery,  corruption,  and  expence 
at  elections,  which  were  known  to 
every  member  who  had  served  on 
election  committees,  though  they 
were  not  known  to  the  house  as  a 
body.  Sometimes,  indeed,  reports 
from  committees  stated  acts  of  bri- 
bery  and  coriiiption,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Cricklade  and  Shoreham,  and 
Stockbridge,  whose  case  was  still 
depending.  The  most  certain  and 
effectual  remedy,  in  those  cases, 
was  to  establish  a  more  popular 
election,  which  was  the  most  likely 
method  to  secure  the  purity  of 
election,  and  the  independence  of 
members  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Grey  concluded  with  a  mo- 
tion, that  the  petition  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee ;  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

The  hon.  R.  B.  Jenkinson  began 
with  observing,  that  among  various 
other  objections  to  the  motion,  he 
should  particularly  select  one  of 

them. 
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them»  which  was  the  time  in 
which  it  was  introduced,  when  our 
constitution  had  been  threatened 
from  within,  and  when  war  had 
been  declared  against  it  from  with- 
out. Nor  is  this  all — the  persons 
associated  to  petition  for  a  reform 
in  parliament,  after  twelve  months 
consideration,  and,  as  it  appears, 
repeated  meetings,  do  not  produce 
any  specific  plan  whatever.  It  is 
tlierefore  reasonable  to  infer,  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  evil,  much  less  to  produce  a 
remedy.  After  some  previous  ob- 
servations, he  described  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  legislative  body, 
representing  all  descriptions  of  men 
in  this  country.  He  then  proceeded 
to  consider  how  it  ought  to  be 
composed  to  answer  its  object—^ 
and  what  is  the  way  of  so  com- 
posing it.  He  first  contended,  that 
as  the  landed  interest  was  in  fact 
the  stamina  of  the  country,  it  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  preponderance 
in  the  popular  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion. The  next  place  was,  in  his 
opinion  to  be  occupied  by  the  com- 
mercial and^  manufacturing  inte- 
rest ;  but  beside'  these,  persons  in 
the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  necessary  to  the  compo-^ 
sition  of  an  House  of  Commons^ 
He  reasoned  at  large  upon  the  ne^* 
cessity  of  such  a  variety  character- 
ising parliamentary  representation, 
mad  then  defended  with  great 
acuteness  the  present  state  of  it  as 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  He  came 
at  length  to  the  important  ques- 
tion— has  the  House  of  Commons, 
constituted  as  it  is,  answered  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed  ? 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  the  de« 
mpcratic  part  of  the  constitution, 
as  the  virtual  represensatives  of  the 


|)eople,  ought  to  a  degree  to  beef* 
fected  by  jjublic  opinions  in  tbeir 
operations;  it  must  however  sever 
be  forgotten,  that '  the  first  quality 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that 
of   a    deliberative    assembly.       If 
public  opinion  is  necesisarily  to  af- 
fect their  decisions  on  every  occa- 
sion, it  will  cease  to  be  that  ddi- 
berative  assembly,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  to  their  constituent, 
and  desire  to  be  directed  by  them 
in  the  votes  they  are  to  give  on 
every  important  subject.     The  pe- 
tition on  the  table,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  made  the  mo* 
tion,  have  asserted,   that  the  na<« 
tional  debt  which  this  country  la- 
bours under,  has  originated  from 
the  corruption  of  that  House.     A 
more  extraordinary  a;ssertion  never 
has  been  made.    The  national  debt 
has  arisen  from  the  wars  in  which 
this  country  has  been  involved :  and 
did  gentlemen  mean  to  assert,  that 
those  wars,  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  public  opinion  ?     Consider  the 
history  of  the  wars  since  the  House 
of  Hanover  has  been  on  the  throne. 
The  Spanish  war ;  was  that  unpo« 
pvlar  ?     It  was  entered  upon  on 
the    express    requisition     of    the 
people,  and  contrary  to  the  known 
opinion  of  the  government.    The 
war  of  1756 ;  was  that  unpopular  } 
Never  was  any  country  engaged, 
he  believed  he  might  say,  in  a  more 
popular  war.     The  American  war ) 
was    that    unpopular  ?      He    had 
heard  it  asserted  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  opposite   to  him,  that 
that  was   the  war  of  the  peoplfe. 
Until  within  a  year  and  'aihaltof 
its  conclusion,  nothing-  chtild  b^ 
more  marked  than  the  a|)proba- 
tion  which  the  public  ga^'  of  that 
measure.    It  grew  unpopohtf  to- 
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war^s,  t})e  end,  s^  under  similar 
circumst^ces,  every  war  will  grow 
iinpopul£U*j  because  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful i ..  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  war  becoming  un- 
popul^vr  ?  That  the  minister,  who 
had  the  complete  confidence  of  a 
parliament  chosen  in  the  year  1780, 
was  forced  by  that  parliament  to 
quit  his  situation  in  less  than  18 
months  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  ill  success  of  the  war  !  Take, 
he  said,  the  admin istmtion  of  his 
right  honourable  friend.  Would 
any  body  say,  that  that  admini- 
stration, which  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  UQt  likewise  the  conBdence  of 
the  public  ?  He  would  admit  that 
was  no  proof  alone  of  the  admini- 
stration's being  good  -,  but  that  was 
not  the  question.  The  point  for 
decision  was,  \vhether  public  opi- 
nion had  its  due  weight  in  the  de- 
liberation of  parliament  ?  But  it 
was  said,  that  there  were  some  mea- 
sures of  the  present  administration 
approved  of  by  that  House,  which 
were  not  approved  by  the  public.  It 
might  be  so;  for  if  that  House  had 
not  the  power  of  differing  from  the 
public;  nay,  if  it  did  not  some- 
times dififer  from  them,  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  deliberative  assembly. 
But  the  Russian  war  had  been 
stated  and  insisted  on.  He  would 
therefore,  suppose,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  minister's  were  wrong  in 
aro^ing  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obtaining  Otckakoff,  and  were 
wrong,  having  so  armed,  in 
disarming  without  obtaining  it. — 
What  doe$  that  prove  with  respect 
to  the  decisions  of  that  House  > 
Nothing,  ui^ess  it,  could  be  shewn 
that  the  suppop^  defects  in  our 
constitution  were  the  cause  of  those 
decisions.  If  it  could  be  shewn>  for 


instance,  that  the  members  for  the 
close  boroughs  had  in  fact  occa^ 
sioned  those  decisions,  contrary  tQ 
the  opinions  of  the  landed  and  com^ 
mercial  interests  in  that  House,  the 
objection,  as  far  as  respects  that 
particular  case,  may  avail.  But  the 
reverse  was  the  fact.  A  much 
greater  number  of  members  for 
counties  and  populous  places  voted 
with  administration  than  voted 
against  them  -,  and  as  many  mem« 
hers  for  close  boroughs,  in  proper* 
tion,  voted  in  the  minority  as  in 
the  majority  of  that  House.  The 
objection  then  proved  nothing. 
Form  a  House  of  Commons  as  you 
})lease,  assemble  the  people  in  Salis- 
bury plain  ',  you  cannot  prevent 
their  having  improper  attachments 
and  improper  aversions.  You  can- 
not prevent  their  placing  too  much 
confidence  ip  one  minister,  because 
they  approve  of  him,  and  too 
little  in  another,  because  thejr 
disapprove  of  him.  The  defect 
is  not  in  the  representation ;  it  is 
in  human  nature,  and  our  eyes 
had  better  be  turned  to  an  im- 
provement of  that.  He  then  said^ 
that  though  public  opinion  should 
never  fail  to  possess  a  certain 
weight  in  the  constitution,  he 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  democra- 
tic preponderance.  It  was  certainly 
the  principle  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, that  monarchy,  aristocracy^ 
and  democracy,  should  serve  as  a 
controul  on  each  other ;  but  it  was 
likewise  a  principle  that  they  jsho^ld 
and  must  sometimes  (soHlpei;^. 
That  there  were  theoretic,  ^iafects  in 
the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  be  denied ;  bill: 
it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  pro- 
posed a  reform,  to  prove,  if  they 
could,  that  those  defects  affected 
tbe  practice  of  the  constitution. ; 
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Mr.  Powys  quoted  from  Mr. 
Condorcet  certain  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  friends  of  the  people, 
which  that  writer  had  considered 
as  about  to  produce  the  same  symp- 
toms in  England  as  had  preceded 
the  convocation  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral in  France.  Mr.  Powys  consider- 
ed the  House  of  Commons  as  pos- 
sessing judgment  to  deliberate,  and 
power  to  execute.  He  refused  there- 
fore, to  listen  to  those  measures 
which  were  then  proposed  to  par- 
liament, which  he  considered  as 
tending  to  infringe  on  both. 

Mr.  Windham,  in  a  speech 
abounding  with  logical  argument, 
observed,  that  much  had  been  said 
of  the  theory  of  the  constitution — 
the  expression  imported  much  :  it 
.  was  something  that  might  easily 
be  mistaken;  it  was  an  Etrurian 
vase,  which,  if  some  were  to  think 
made  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
oil,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  water,  both  might  be  led 
into  a  hidicrous  mistake.  Besides, 
this  idea  of  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion to  its  ancient  theory,  opened  a 
door  for  the  wildest  schemes  of  the 
wildest  reformers.  The  petitioners 
had  demanded  that  the  House 
should  represent  the  whole  nation. 
If  it  were  to  represent  the  whole 
nation,  where  was  the  necessity  of 
king  and  lords  ?  and  this  these  pe- 
tioners  knew,  for  they  were  excel- 
lent engineers.  They  knew  that 
there  was  a  gentle  ascent  termi- 
nated by  a  rock,  on  which  was 
placed  a  fortification.  They  would 
not  attack  the  heights  of  monarchy 
first,  with  all  its  thunder  of  privi- 
leges :  they  would  make  their  ad- 
vances regularly,  and  take  ground 
on  the  side  of  representation;  when 
they  had  made  good  their  station 


there,  they  knew  that  success  must 
attend  their  endeavours.  Few  griev- 
ances had  been  complained  of  by 
Mr.  Grey,  and  those  few  operated 
against  him.  In  the  case  of  1784, 
he  differed  in  opinion  with  him. 
It  had  been  a  complaint  against  all 
former  parliaments,  that  they  had 
been  too  much  addicted  to  the  mi- 
nister of  the  day.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  went  against  him, 
they  were  thrown  to  the  people, 
and  devoured  by  them  with  all  the 
savage  ferocity  of  hounds.  At  the 
present  period,  the  eflFect  of  legiti- 
mate assemblies,  emanating  from 
the  people,  had  been  seen  in 
France.  The  present  national  con- 
vention, though  the  legitimate  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  were 
overawed'  by  two  other  bodies  of 
men. 

With  respect  to  a  perfect  coin- 
cidence in  opinion  with  the  people, ' 
he  contended  that  all  good  pro- 
ceeded on  a  difference  in  opinion 
with  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  so  calamitous  to  the 
House  as  to  become  the  agents  of 
the  people.  The  grievances  ought 
first  to  be  felt  before  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  applied;  for  should 
the  people  think  such  a  reform  as 
the  present  ineffectual,  they  would 
not  stop.  To  give  them  any  thing 
short  of  the  entire  completion  of 
their  wishes  would  be  like  throw- 
ing crumbs  to  hungry  men,  who 
have  stomachs  for  greater  things. 
Mr.  Grey,  therefore,  might  open 
the  door,  but  would  he  be  able  to 
shut  it  ?  No.  But  even  were  he, 
for  his  own  part,  to  be  sure  that 
the  [leople  would  stop  at  a  particu- 
lar spot,  still  he  would  not  agree  to 
it.  If  there  were  even  no  mischiev- 
ous consequences  couched  in  th« 
measure,  he  wouki  object  to  it,  as 
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producing  no  good.  Besides^  he 
denied  the  extent  of  the  grievance 
complained  of 

**  All's    not    oflfence    that    indiscretion 

finds, 
**  Or  rashness  deems  so." 

But  those  offences  were,  he  said>  so 
mixed  and  interwoven  with  per- 
fections, that  the  one  could  not  be 
removed  without  destroying  the 
other.  The  House  could  not  pre- 
tend to  correct  blemishes  in  the 
constitution.  It  was  like  the  style 
of  ancient  authors,  of  which  the 
critics  said,  Qui  corrigit  delet  tarn 
vitia  yirtutibus  mixta.  What  some 
people  called  its  faults  could  not  be 
corrected  without  destroying  all  its 
valuable  parts. 

Mr.  £i  skine,  after  a  considerable 
length  of  preliminary  observation^ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  petition, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House.  It  asserted,  he  said,  that  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  were 
elected  by  a  number  of  persons, 
which  was  even  smaller  than  that 
of  the  subscribers  to  some  of  the 
petitions  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form. It  stated  also,  that  this  ine- 
quality was  rendered  more  unequal, 
by  the  disproportion  of  the  bodies 
who  elected  :  it  asserted  that  elec- 
tions were  procured  by  notorious 
corruption  ;  that  ])eers  of  parlia- 
ment^ moved  to  the  other  House 
from  their  influence  in  this,  sent  by 
their  mandates  others  to  represent 
them  5  and  that  small  as  the  num- 
bers were,  compared  with  the  whole 
people  who  elected  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  them- 
selves were  but  nominal  electors ; 
the  majortty  of  those  who  sat  there 
being  elected  by  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  and  a  few  great  men  of 
the  realm>  by  means  of  which  the 


people  had  lost  all  share  in  our  ba- 
lanced constitution.  Those  were 
the  facts  they  stated,  and  the 
simple  question  was,  whether  the 
House  was  prepared  to  say,  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
people  they  represented.  What  of 
all  this  ?  Be  it  so ;  let  these  things 
continue  :  for  that  would  be  their 
language  if  they  negatived  the  mo- 
tion. To  that  it  had  been  answer- 
ed, that  those  theoretical  defects, 
which  the  language  of  discontent 
had  worked  up  into  a  libel  upon 
the  present  government,  belonged 
to  its  original  constitution  5  that 
under  it  the  counrry  had  improved 
from  age  to  age,  and  arrived  at  its 
present  prosperity  and  glory.  He 
denied  it.  He  said  that  there  was 
not  in  practice,  which  both  sides 
had  agreed  to  resort  to,  the  smallest 
analogy  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  House  of  Commons.  He 
said,  that  before  the  revolution, 
when  the  executive  power  of  the 
country  was  in  all  its  ancient  vi* 
gour,  ruling  by  terror  and  the  in- 
struments of  authority,  and  whilst  by 
the  free  spirit  of  the  English  people 
the  Commons  were  only  growing 
up  in  strength,  and,  by  advancing 
upon  the  other  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  gradually  bringing 
the  constitution  to  what  it  now 
was,  the  defective  representation 
of  the  people  was  a  mere  defect  in 
theory,  but  of  small  account  in 
practice :  it  was  then  of  such  im- 
mense importance  to  the  people  to 
struggle  against  the  prerogative, 
that  it  was  of  little  consequence 
who  were  the  electors,  if  the 
people  were  but  possessed  of  an  or- 
gan where  their  authority  could  be 
deposited  and  ace  with  force  5  the 
crown  had  not  then  the  means  of 
influence    and    corruption    either 
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amongst  the  eletors  or  the  elected  ; 
and  particular  districts  of  the  na- 
tion were  not  then  bough t^  in  or- 
der to  sell  again  at  discretion,  not 
merely  those  who  had  been  bought, 
but  the  rest  of  the  nation,  whose 
interests  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  small  number  which  constituted 
the  elective  body.  Whoever  look- 
ed at  the  English  history  would 
perceive,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
that  House,  and  before  the  confir- 
mation of  its  high  privileges,  the 
Coamions  were  uniformly  bent  on 
maintaining  popular  privileges,  and 
formed  a  real  and  practical  balance 
against  the  crown.  There  was  no 
danger  in  those  days  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  few  would  betray 
the  interests  of  the  manv.      The 
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crown  and  the  Commons  were  se- 
parated by  fear  and  jealousy,  and 
when  the  Commons  got  together, 
no  matter  how  elect^,  they  acted 
on  that  principle.  But  such  a 
chailge  has  since  taken  place,  that 
a  small  part  of  the  nation  was  now 
in  the  habitual  coui-se  of  either  sel- 
ling the  interests  of  the  whole,  or 
else  their  elective  franchise  was  the 
absolute  property  of  some  indivi- 
dual,  frequently  the  crown,  who 
sold  it  for  them,  and  the  persons 
elected  devoted  themselves  impli- 
citly to  the  crown  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  were  carved  out  of  the 
people's  substance  to  feed  them ;  by 
which  that  House  had  become  a 
council  of  the  crown,  and  not  an 
active  balance  against  its  power. 

Mr.  Erskine  contended  not  only 
that  the  American  war,  and  the 
consequent  separation  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
but  that  the  mighty  agitations 
which  now  convulsed  and  deso- 
lated Europe,  with  all  the  disas^ 
troue  events  of  themoment^  were  to 


be  traced  to  the  corruptions  of  tlie 
English  government,  which  were 
sought  by  the  present  motion  to  be 
done  away. 

But  though  no  specific  remedy 
was  demanded,  the  principle  of  it, 
Mr.  Erskine  said,  must  present  it- 
self to  every  one,  though  different 
fiersons  mi^t  differ  in  the  detail. 
It  must  be  to  simplify  and  equalize 
the  franchise  of  election  -,  to  make 
each  body  of  electors  too  large  fbr 
individual  corruption,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  choice  too  short  for  temp- 
tation. 

On  the  question  of  adjournment 
the  House  divided— 'Ayes  1  Si- 
Noes  109. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  May,  the 
debate  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Stanley  admitted  that  the 
executive  power  must  have  a  con* 
trol  somewhere,  and  that  House  ';^ 
was  certainly  the  place  for  it.  But  t 
sooner  than  risk- the  dangers  of  in- 
novations at  improp^-  seasons,  he 
would  consent  Tor  a  'time,  ^esped^ 
ally  under  a  mild  government,  to 
have  his  liberties  suspended.  Vn* 
der  an  Aurelius,  or  Henry  IV.  he 
would  prefer  the  abridgement  of 
his  freedom  to  those  violences  that 
are  ever  attendant  upon  revolu- 
tions. Although  he  was  a  steady 
friend  to  the  reform  of  parliament^ 
he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  so  under  some  modifica* 
tions.  He  entirely  differed  from 
those  gentlemen  who  wished  -to  ex-* 
tend  the  elective  franchise  to  all. 
Amendments  were  necessary,  and 
when  the  time  should  come  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose^  he  would 
heartily  concur  with  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  promoting  them. 

Mr.  Buxton  considered  the  pre- 
sent time  as  wholly  unfit  fbr  enter* 
ing  into  such  discussions  as  that 

now 
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now  before  the  Bouse  :|while  Mr. 
Duncombe^  cotisidering  that  abused 
did  actually  exists  thought  the  pre- 
sent as  proper  a  time  for  their  cor- 
rection as  any  other. 

Sir  William  Young  said,  that  the 
country  had  too  much  of  a  com- 
mercial turn  ',  and  that  its  com- 
lil€fTce  wouid  soon  become  too 
powerful  for  its  virtues.  He  said, 
that  boroughs  bought  and  control- 
led by  men  of  property,  formed  the 
only  balance  to  the  commercial 
iafluenoe,  which  ought  to  be 
checked.  The  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
formed,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  British  con<' 
St  it  ut  ion.  Alter  the  former,  and 
the  latter  must  perish.  He  denied 
that  true  representation  was  found- 
ed either  upon  property  or  num- 
bers abstractedly  considered.  Sir 
William  Temple  states,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Provinces,  that  there  is 
more  property  in  Amsterdam,  and 
greater  numbers  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  than  in  all  the  others 
united ;  and  yet  no  objections  had 
ever  been  urged  against  the  repre- 
^ntation  of  the  whole.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion,  thnt  the  pe- 
titions had  no  reasonable  founda- 
tion. 

Sir  William  Milner  opposed  the 
petition,  because  he  conceived  the 
opinion  of  the  people  to  be  decid- 
edly against  it. 

Mr.  Francis  concluded  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  against  par- 
liamentary corropfion,  by  obsen'- 
inig  that  it  had  encreased,  was  en- 
creasmg,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished. 

The  earl  of  Mornington  declar- 
ed, that  his  objections  applied  to 
the  whole  spirit  atfd  fiUbstance  of 


the  measure  which  was  the  subject 
of  debate.  It  appeared  to  be  no 
less  than  to  change  the  very  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  a  speech  of  great  length 
and  ability,  his  lordship  exerted 
himself  to  prove,  that  the  benefits 
actually  enjoyed  by  the  nation  are 
invaluable;  that  no  proof  either 
has  been,  or  can  be  established  of 
their  being  unconnected  with  the 
present  constitution  of  parliament ; 
and  that  there  is  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption of  an  intimate  connection 
subsisting  between  them :  that  iii 
comparison  with  these  benefits,  the 
grievances  alledged  are  trivial  and 
insignificant ;  and  that  they  can 
in  no  degree  be  imputed  to  the  al-, 
ledged  defects  in  the  Hepresenta- 
tion  ?  and  above  all,  that  the  con- 
stitution likely  to  be  given  to  us  in 
exchange  for  what  we  now  possess, 
so  far  from  securing  any  one  prac- 
tical good,  or  alleviating  any  al- 
ledged or  practical  evil,  would  ut- 
terly subvert  every  foundation  of 
our  present  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity ;  would  aggravate  every  evil 
of  which  any  man  now  can  com- 
plain ;  and  introduce  many  others 
of  infinitely  greater  magnitude, 
and  of  far  more  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

For  these  reasons,  his  lordship 
concluded,  thatnoalterationsshould 
be  made  in  the  existing  frame  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Whitbread  entered,  with 
great  animation  into  the  abuses 
which  he  represented  as  prevailing 
in  the  elections  for  boroughs.  He 
contended  that  the  object  of  the 
motion  was  not  to  make  any  change 
in  the  constitution,  but  to  produce 
a  reform  in  the  administration  of 
it.  He  said,  that  metaphysical 
opinions  have  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, 
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litance,  produced  a   revolution.— 
The  engine  with  which  Pk'ovidence 
has  thought  fit   to  operate   these 
mighty  erents  has  heen  of  a  differ- 
ent description  3  the  feelings  of  the 
governed  rendered  desperate  by  the 
grmding   oppression    of   their  go- 
vemors;    and  there  is    no  saying 
more    strictly    true    than    this — 
that  "  Times  make  men,  but  men 
never  make    the    times/*      What 
brought  about  that  great  event  the 
reformation?  Not  the  theories  or 
speculations  of  philosophers,   but 
the  impolitic  avarice  and  injustice 
of  the  church  of  Rome.      What 
brought  about  ihe  catastrophe  of 
Charles  the  First  ?    What  the  revo- 
lution in  this  country  ?     The  op- 
pressions of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.   To  the  same  cause  America 
owes  her  freedom.    Xiastly^  what 
brought  about    the  revolution  in 
France  ?  The  misery  of  the  people; 
the    pride,   injustice,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  of  the  coiurt.    The  great 
characters  who  have  acted  in  these 
different  scenes,  have  had  but  little 
power  to  produce  them.     Luther, 
Cromwell,  or  Washington,  the  il- 
lustrious persons  who  appeared  at 
the  sera  of  the  English  revolution^ 
or  the  wild  visionaries  of  France, 
could  never  have    persuaded    the 
people  to  rise,  unassisted  by  their 
own  miseries  and  the  usurpations 
of  power.     When  the  feelings  of 
men  are  roused  by  injury,  then  they 
attempt  innovation;  then  the  doc- 
trines of  enthusiasts  find  ready  ac- 
cess to  their  minds.     The  people 
are  always  long  suffering ;  and  un- 
less they  are  most  grossly  abused, 
no  apprehensions  are  to  be  enter- 
tained from  any  speculative  opinion 
upon  govei-nment. 

No  time,  continued  Mr.  Whit- 
bread^  can  be  improper  for  doing 


that  which  is  right,  and  though  the 
opportunity  might  b^  be  passed, 
in  which  health  and  vigour  might 
be  restored  to  the  constitution,  he 
trembled  at  the  consequences  which 
a  longer  delay  might  produue.  | 
He,  therefore,  earnestly  entreated 
the  House  to  go  into  an  investiga* 
tion  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
petition  which  has  been  present* 
ed  to  it,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  grievances  of  which  it  coni- 
plains. 

l^Ir.  Pitt  rose  to  explain  the  xsKh' 
tives  of  his  former  conduct  in  pro- 
posing measures  of  reform,  and  to 
reconcile  them  to  his  present  op» 
position :  and  after  a  succession 
of  very  strong  observations  on  the 
present  state  of  things,  on  the  con- 
sequences of  the  French  revoluK 
tion,  and  the  probable  contingen- 
cies of  it,  he  proceeded  to  consl« 
der  the  petitions  before  the  HouMb 
With  respect  to  them,  two  ques- 
tions arose  in  his  mind ;  first,  what 
weight  they  ought  to  have  with 
the  House,  and  how  far  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  go  in  influencing 
their  judgment;  and,  secondly, 
whether  this  is  a  proper  season  for 
the  consideration  of  that  object 
which  they  claim^  and  favourable 
to  a  temperate  reform  ?  On  the 
first  point,  when  petitions  came  to 
the  House,  fabricated  in  appear- 
ance, and  similar  in  substance  and 
expression,  it  did  not  require  much 
time  to  determine  in  what  point  of 
view  they  were  to  be  considered. 
There  was  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  were  the  work  of  a  few 
individuals.  They  had  certainly 
much  more  the  appearance  of  the 
design  of  a  few  individuals,  than  of 
the  general  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  country.  If  it  was 
aaked^    then,    what    weight    they* 

ought 
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it  to  have ;  the  answer  was 
Nonfijtr-What  weight  ought 
lelong  to  petitions  coming  to 
House  in  those  circumstances^ 
^ing  every  appearance  of  con- 
and  system,  combined  in  the 
!  prayer,  and  expressed  nearly 
le  «ame  language  ?  The  fraud 
too  gross  and  palpable,  and  it 
evident    from    what    quarter 

came,  and  with  what  views 
were  presented.  All  the  cir- 
itances  in  France  and  this 
try  pointed  out  the  present  as  a 
n  unfavourable  even  to  a  tempe- 
reform.  The  gentlemen  who 
orted  the  motion  had  been  en- 
d  in  a  society  for  a  twelve- 
:h  for  the  purpose,  aa  they 
selves  stated,  of  allaying  the 
Qce  of  those  who  might  be  mis- 
)y  a  blind  rage  of  innovation, 
snlightening  the  people  with 
ct  to  the  nature  of  their  true 
IS.  Such  had  been  the  objects 
h  they  had  held  out  at  their 
nencement;  they  had  proposed 
ike  a  isdr  experiment,  to  allow 
leople  of  £ngland  a  full  op- 
mity  of  procuring  a  rational 
noderatc  reform }  and  if  they 
.d  find  that  they  could  not 
ed,  and  that  the  people  should 
isinclined  to  any  plan  of  re- 
,  and  not  disposed  to  prose* 

the  measures  which  they 
d  recommend,  they  were  then 
*andon  their  purpose.  They 
low  gone  on  for  upwards  of  a 
emonth,  publishing  to  en- 
in  the  people,  and  using  every 
a  to  promote  their  own  inilu- 

and  during  all  that  time  they 
lot  been  able  to  make  a  con- 
of  one   man  in    England. — 

had  been  obliged  at  last  to 

forward  with  a  petition  of 
own,  introduced  to  the  House 

L.  XXXV. 


on  the  very  day  that  the  debate 
was  to  take  place.  The  other  pe- 
titions which  united  in  the  same 
object  of  demanding  parliamentary 
reform  carried  a  suspicious  and 
dangerous  appearance.  Ought  they 
not  then,  consistently  with  those 
principles  which  they  had  avowed 
in  the  outset,  to  have  come  for- 
ward upon  this  occasion,  to  have 
acknowledged  their  mistake  and 
their  conviction,  that  the  people  of 
England  were  not  desirous  of  a  re- 
form ;  to  have  given  up  their  ob- 
ject in  which  they  found  they  could 
not  succeed,  and  to  have  joined 
with  U8  in  opposing  a  reform  which 
is  not  even  desired,  and  which 
could  not  be  granted  with  any  pro- 
priety in  the  present  moment,  or 
even  with  the  chance  of  advantage 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  demanded  ? 
But  what  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  now  bring  forward  this 
question  of  reform }  First,  they 
state,  that,  from  the  general  burst 
of  loyalty  expressed  by  the  nation 
upon  the  first  alarm,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  people  will 
pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion, and  that  no  season  can  be 
more  &vourab1e  for  a  temperate 
reform  than  that  in  which  they 
have  so  strongly  testified  their  at- 
tachment to  the  established  order 
of  Uiings,  and  their  reluctance  to 
aiiy  change.  Of  this  temper  they 
recommend  to  us  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage. But  how  stands  the  case  ? 
The  &ct,  I  grant,  is  indeed  true. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  societies  in 
this  country  have  been  anxiously 
seeking  not  to  obtain  reform,  but 
to  find  cause  of  dissatisfaction ;  not 
to  allay  the  violence  of  innovation, 
but  to  inflame  discontent.  Is  it 
then  out  of  deference  to  that  small 
party,  actuated  by  such  principles, 
[M]  .  and 
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and  pursuing  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct, that  we  are  to  grant  a  re- 
form,  and  not  out  of  respect  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, animated  by  a  spirit  of  the 
purest  loyalty,  and  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  present  govern- 
ment, to  wish  to  hazard  them  by 
a  change  ?    What  then  is  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  ?    It  is  the  same  ques- 
tion which  is  now   at  issue  with 
the  whole  of  Europe,  who  are  con- 
tending for  the  cause  of  order,  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  of  religion, 
in  opposition  to  anarchy,  to  injus- 
tice,   to   cruelty,    to  infidelity.     I 
am  sensible   that    ninety-nine  out 
of  an   hundred   of  the  people  of 
England  are  warm  in  those  senti- 
ments, are  sensible  of  the  security 
which  they  enjoy   for  these   bles- 
sings from  the  frame  of  our  excel- 
lent constitution  -,  and  so  far  from 
wishing  to  touch  it  with  an  inno- 
vating hand,   are  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  against  every  attack.     Are 
we    to    yield    then    to     the     cla- 
mours of  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent ;  and  are  we  to  disregard  the 
voice  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude  ? 
Are  we,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ca- 
price, or  sooth  the  insolence,  of  a 
few  disaffected  men,  to  neglect  the 
benefit  of  the  common  body  ?    Are 
we,    at  a  moment    of  emergency 
like  this,  when  the  great  cause  of 
all  is  at  stake,  to  suspend  our  cares 
for   the   public    welfare,    and    at- 
tend to    the  discussion    of   petty 
claims  and  the  redress  of  imagi^ 
nary  grievances  ?    Are  we,  at  such 
a  moment,  in  order  to  please  a  few 
individuals,  to  hazard  the   conse- 
quence   of  producing   alarm  and 
distrust  in  the  general  body,  firm 
and  united  in  the  common  cause  ? 
•—After  entering  into  the  doctrine 


of  representation,  and  several  other 
topics  connected  with  the  subject 
before  the  House,  he  proceeded  in 
the  following  manner: — The  me- 
rit of  the  British  constitution  is  to 
be  estimated,  not  by  metaphysical 
ideas,  nq^    by  vague  theories^  but 
by   analysing   it    in   practice.     Its 
benefits  are  confirmed  by  the  sure 
and   infallible  test  of  experience. 
It  is  on  this  ground,  that  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  which, 
must  always  be  deemed  a  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  constitution,  rests 
on  its  present  footing.     In  the  his- 
tory of  this  count ly,  from  the  ear- 
liest period  down  to  that  in  which 
1  now  speak,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors have  always  been  few,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the   people.     My  plan  went  to 
regulate    the    distribution   of   the 
right  of  electing  members,  to  add 
some,  and  to  transfer  others :  when 
such  was  my  plan,  am  I  to  be  told, 
that  I   have  been  an  advocate  for 
parliamentary  reform,  as  if  I  had 
espoused  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which   is   now  taken  up    by 
these   honourable  gentlemen,  and  . 
were  now  resisting  that  cause  which 
1  had  formerly  supported  ?     I  af- 
firm  that   my   plan   is   ten  times 
more  contrary  to  that  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  than  his  is  to  the  con- 
stitution :  nay,  1  go  farther  3. 1  agree 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham) that  to  adopt  the  system  now 
proposed,  is  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  French  code,  and  follow  the 
example  of  their  legislatoijs.     As 
these  principles   are   unknown  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  it  b  to 
France  only  that  we  can  look  for 
their  origin.     The  saine  principle 
which   claims   individual  suffrage, 
and  affirms  that  every  man  has  an 
equal  right  to  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation, 
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sentation,  is  that  which  sefves  as 
Ihe  basis    of   that  declaration   of 
rights  on  which  the  French  legis- 
lators have  founded  their  govern- 
ment.    We  ought  to  recollect  that 
there  are  250  persons  who  possess 
an  equal  voice  in    the   legislature 
with  that  of  this  House ;  that  there 
is  a  king^  who,  to  the  third  of  the 
legislative,  adds  the  whole  of  the 
executive  power ;  and  if  this  prin- 
ciple   of    individual    suffrage     be 
granted,  and  be  carried  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  it  goes  to  subvert  the 
peerage,  and  to   depose  the  king, 
and,  in  fine,  to   extinguish   every 
hereditary   th'stinction,    and   every 
pnvileged  order,  and   to   establish 
that  system  of  equalising  anarchy 
announced  in  the  code  of  French 
legislation,  and  attested  in  the  blood 
of  the  massacres   at   Paris*     The 
question     then    is,    whether    you 
will  abide  by  your  constitution,  or 
hazard    a   change,    with    all  that 
dreadful     train     of     consequences 
with   which   we   have  seen   it   at- 
tended  in   a    neighbouring   king- 
dom ?  Abide  by  your  constitution, 
did  I  say  ?  It  cannot  be  necessary 
for  me  to  add  a  word  more.     But 
1  would  not  stoj  there  if  it  were 
possible  to  go  ftirther.     If  it  were 
possible  for  an  Englishman  to  for- 
get his  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion  and  his  loyalty  to  the   sove- 
rieign — if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  lose  all  those  generous  feelings 
which  bind  him  to  his  country  and 
secure  his  obedience  to  its  laws — 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  sacri- 
fice 'iaXl  these  to  those  principles 
which  &re  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port a  change  of  government  j  yet, 
if  he  should  attend  only  to  reason, 
he  would  find  them  wild  and  illu- 
sive theories.     He  would  find  the 
principal  of  individual  will  power- 


ful   and   efficient    to   the  destruc- 
tion  of    every  individual    and  of 
'every   community ;    but   to   every 
good  purpose  null  and  void.      He 
would  find  that  those  rights  which 
entitle  all  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
government,  are  rights  which  only 
serve  to  remove  them  from  useful 
labour,   from  sober  industry,  and 
from   domestic    connections,    and 
which   abandon    them    to  be  the 
slaves   of  every  idle   caprice,  and 
of  e\evy  destructive  passion.     The 
government  that  adopts  such  prin- 
ciples, ceases  to  be  a  government ; 
it  unties  the  bands  which  knit  to- 
gether society  j  it  forfeits  the  re- 
verence and  obedience  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  it  gives  up  those,  whom  it 
ought  to  protect,  to  the  daggers  of 
the   Marseillese,  and  the  assassins 
of    Paris.      Under  a    pretence   of 
centering  all  authority  in  the  will 
of  the  many,  it  establishes  the  worst 
sort  of  despotism.     Such  is  the  state 
of  that  wretched  country,  France, 
the  detestable  policy  of  which  has 
added  new  words  to  the  dictionary, 
such  as  the  phrases  of  municipali- 
ties declaring  themselves  in  a  state 
of  permanent  revolution,  and   the 
nation  itself  kf  a  state  of  sovereign 
insurrection  Pin  what  is  called  the 
government  of  the  multitude,  they 
are  not  the  many  who  govern  the 
few,  but  the'  few  who  govern  the 
many.     It  is  a  species  of  tyranny, 
which  adds  ihsult  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  its  subjects,'  iBy  styling  its 
own  arbitrary  decrees' tlie  voice  of 
the  people,  and  sanctioning  its  acts 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  under  the 
pretence  of  the  national  will.    Such 
is   the  natut^e  of  those  principles 
connected  with'  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual suffrage :  and  how  far  you 
afe  prepared  to  give   countenance 
to  that  nrieasui-e,  by  referring  it  to 
[M  2]  a  com- 
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a  committee  as  a  subject  of  de-  spoiledbthe  clergy  without  reg^ 

liberation^  you  are  now  called  to  to  situation  or  cbaracter,  and  db^* 

determine.  stroyed  tbe  nobility.    The  second* 

Mr.  Sheridan  enlarged,  with  his  or  legislative    assembly,   was   nqf 

usual  ability,  on   the  extent  and  chosen  by  individual  sufirage ;  fof 

power  of  parliamentary  influence,  when  the  constitutioa  was  framecif 

That  ministers  might  find  it  neces-  wild  as  the  French  wefe>  th^  h94 

sary  for  the  purposes  of  their  ava-  laid  many  restrictions  on  individual 

rice  or  ambition ;  but  that  if  the  sufirage,  and  made  the  distiootion 

representation  of  the  people  in  that  between  active  and  ina<!tive  citi- 

House    was    complete,    the    king  zens.     It  was,  thereffM^^  unjust  to 

would  be  firmer  upon  his  throne,  charge  on  it  what  was  done  by  aa~ 

than  he  was  even  at  this  moment,  semblies    elected    before    it    was 

He  declared  that  he  had  no  delight  brought  into  use.     France,  after 

in  unfolding  the  abuses  of  govern-  doing  greai  honour  to  herself  by 

ment ;  but  it  was  his  duty,  and  he  shaking  off  her  old  intolerable  des* 

would  fulfil  it.      He  then  entered  potism,  had  since  been  governed 

into  a    detail    of    that    influence  by  counsels  generally  unwise,  am) 

which  obtained  corrupt  majorities  often  wicked.    But  what  had  fhi» 

in  parliament,   and  destroyed  the  to  do  with  our  reform  ?  It  had  been 

representative  energy  of  the  peo-  said,  that  French  principles,  though 

pie,     by    which    the    constitution  not  more  detestable  than  the  pnQ* 

must,  in  a  great  measure,  look  for  ciples  of  Russia,  were  more  dan* 

improvement    and    support.     Mr.  gerous  and  more  to  be  guardecl 

Sheridan  concluded  by  stating  that  against,  because  more  iiascinating. 

the  object  of  reform,  he  and  h»  Would    any    man    now    say  that 

colleagues  had  in  view,  would  be  l^rench    principles    were   lascinat- 

persevered  in  until  it  was  effectual-  ing  ? — ^W'hat  then  had  we  to  fear 

ly  accomplished.  from  what  no  man  in  his  sensef 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  attacking,  in  would  wish  to  copy  ? 

very  pointed  terms,  the  consistency  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  in  soqi^ 

of  the  chancellor  of  ^e  exchequer,  of  the  petitions  on  the  tables  the 

respecting  his  formei^  and  present  accumulation   oi  *tlie   public  debt 

conduct  on  the  business  of  parlia-  was  imputed  to  a  defect  ctf  the  re* 

mentary    reform.    He    then   pro-  presentation,  and  he  was  sorry  to 

ceeded  to  declare  bis  dit]Uke'|o  uui-  se^  such  an  absurdity    Uk    theoa* 

versal  representation ;  but  that  was  The  accumulation  of   the  pubUe 

no  reason,  he  said,   foi:  charging  debt  wa3  the  necessary  consequenee 

it  with  more   mischief  than   was  of  the  wars  which  we  had  beei> 

fairly  imputable  to  it.    It  had  not  obliged  to  maintain  in  defence  of 

been  the   cause,  as  had  been  al-  oujr  constitution,  and  our  national 

ledged  in  debate,  of  all  the  evils  independence;  and  he  had  no  9erub> 

in  France.    The  first,  or  constitute  pie  in  declaring,  that  evefy  war 

ing  assembly,  was  not  elected  on  in  which  we  had  been  engaged* 

this  plan,  but  on  old  usages  and  from  the  revolution  to  the  Ame- 

old  abuses }  yet  that  assembly  had  rican  war,  was  both  just  and  ne- 

done  some  of  the  most  unjustifiable  nessary.    He  would,  therefore,  ac- 

things  dpne  in  France :  it  hfKl  de-  quit  the  House  of  aJl  the  debt  coo*- 

tracted. 
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tl:iicted>   except  for  the  American 
war,  and  as  much  as  might  fairly 
be  imputed  to  too  remiss  a  superin- 
tendence   of   the    expenditure  of 
]mblic  money  $  for  all  the  debt  con- 
tracted to  support  the  American 
War,  after  thAt  war  became  unpo- 
pular, the  House  of  Commotas  was 
undoubtedly  answerable.     It  was 
not  enough  for  preventing  wars, 
that  we  were  disposed  to  cultivate 
peace,  if  our  neighbours  were  not 
tti  peaceably  disposed  as  ourselves. 
When,    therefore,   the    petitioners 
talked   of  preventing  wars  by  re- 
forming the  House  of  Commons, 
they  foi^t  that  the  work  would  be 
but  half  done,    unless  they  could 
give  as  good  a  constitution  to  France 
as  England  would  then  be  possessed 
of.    But  when  he  mentioned  this, 
he    raised   no  argument  from  it 
against  the  general  prayer  for  a  re- 
form   in    the    representation.      A 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Burke),  on  presenting  his  plan  of 
conciliation  with  America  in  1775, 
made  A  speech,  in  which  the  vir- 
tues and  the  efficacy  of  representa- 
tion were  displayed  with   a  force 
fthd   clearness    Unequalled.    Were 
the  people  of  Ireland  uncivilised 
tod  unsubdued  after  a  forcible  pos- 
session of  their  country  for  ages, 
vHiat  was  the  remedy  ?    Represen- 
tation.   Were  the  Welsh  in  per- 
petual   contention   among    them- 
^Ives,  and  hostility  to  Englishmen, 
what  was  the  remedy  ?     Represen- 
tation.   Were  the  counties  of  Ches- 
ter and  thiTham  full  of  discontent 
aAd  disorder,  what  was  the  reme- 
dy }   Representation. — ^Representa- 
tion was  the  universal  panacea,  the 
cure  for  every  evil. 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  the  Hciiise  6f  Commons,  as 
notr  cont^lttited,  was  neither  ade^ 


quate  to  the  due  discharge  of  its 
duties  at  present,  nor  afforded  any 
security  that  it  would  be  so  in  fu- 
ture, what  remains,  said  Mr.  Fox, 
to  answer,  but  general  topics  of  de- 
clamation ?  He  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  the  maxims  he  had  early 
learned,  and  sufficient  reverence 
for  the  authors  from  whom  he 
learned  them,  to  brave  the  ridicule 
now  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 
all  who  avowed  opinions,  that  till 
very  lately  had  been  received  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty. 
If  such  writings  as  were  now  brand- 
ed, as  subversive  of  all  government, 
had  not  been  read  and  studied,  would 
the  parliament  of  1640  have  done 
those  great  and  glorious  things,  but 
for  which  we  might  have  been  now 
receiving  the  mandates  of  a  despot, 
like  Germans,  or  any  other  slaves. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  obserying, 
that  the  petition  presented  facts  in- 
to which  the  House  was  bound  to 
enquire,  both  in  its  legislative  and 
its  inquisitorial  capacity. 

Several  other  meiabers  spoke  in 
this  debate  3  the  House  at  length 
divided — for  referring  the  petitions 
to  a  committee  41 — against  it  282. 
The  citizens  of  London  having 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  that  the  duty 
laid  on  coals,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  might  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, that  they  might  report  their 
opinion.  It  was,  on  Wednesday  the 
13th  of  March,  taken  into  conside- 
ration, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Curtis. 

Mr.  Pitt  said^  that  there  were 
two  points  of  view,  in  which  the 
petition  might  be  Considered.  The 
ones  was  a  question  of  policy,  whe- 
ther the  duties  in  question  ought 
to  be  tepe&led  at  the  present  season ; 
theoth^r,  ^iMither  the  duties  had 

been 
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been  applied  in  the  manner  intend- 
ed by  the  legislature.  In  t lie  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  the  sum  of  three 
Shillings  per  chaldron  had  been  laid 
upon  coals  in  the  port  of  London, 
in  addition  to  five  shillings  upon 
all  coals,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing fifty-two  churches.  By  the 
first  of  'George  the  First,  this  duty 
was  made  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministers  of  those 
churches,  as  well  as  the  building 
of  them.  By  the  fifth  of  George 
the  First,  the  duty  was  declared  to 
be  continued  for  thirty-two  years. 
By  the  sixth  of  the  same  king,  the 
duty  was  made  perpetual,  and  ren- 
dered part  of  a  fiind,  called  the 
south-sea  fund,  to  charge  annui- 
ties upon  the  south-sea  company. 
The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  whole  of  it  had  since  been 
appropriated  for  public  purposes ; 
and,  by  the  twenty-eighth  of  George 
the  Second,  it  became  part  of  the 
consolidated  fimd.  Mr.  Pitt  ad- 
mitted, Jhat  this  tax  had  been 
enacted  for  a  local  pur()ose ;  but  did 
not  think  that  any  objection  could 
be  fairly  made  against  its  continu- 
ing to  be  applied  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, ^hen  so  many  acts  of  parlia- 
ment-had declafed  it  to  be  so  ap- 
propriated. It  produced,  he  said, 
130/XX)1.  annually,  to  the  public 
service^  and  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  it  should  not,  at  least,  be  taken 
off  on  the  outset  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Alderman  Curtis  informed 
the  House,  that  his  constituents, 
the  citizens  of  London,  were  not 
Tcry  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  it  was  a 
local  duty,  appropii&ted  for  a  time 
to  a  local  purpose  3  and  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  diverted  to  a  public 
purpose,  when  the  local  one  ceased  -, 


an  injustice  which  time  can  never 
sanction.  He  considered  it  as  an 
hardship,  not  only  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  and  Westminster, 
but  on  all  those  who  are  supplied 
with  coals  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  who  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  original  creation  of  the 
tax,  which  he  considered  as  par- 
tial and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Rose  mentioned,  that  the 
citizens  of  London,  in  the  year 
1719,  presented  a  petition  on  this 
veiy  subject,  which  had  been  re- 
jected. 

After  some  further  debate,  the 
con\mitment  of  the  petition  was  re- 
jected, by  a  majority  of  77>  against 
35. 

The  long  continuance  of  rain  in 
the  summer  and  autuom,  having 
prevented  the  farmers,  in  the  north- 
ern paits  of  Scotland,  from  drying 
their  winter  fuel,  called  peat,  as 
well  as  from  housing  and  stacking 
their  half-npened  grain,  the  manu- 
facturers were  likely  to  suffer  much 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
their  usual  supply  of  fuel,  and  the 
people,  in  general,  great  distress 
from  a  dearth  of  meal.  Mr.  Dun- 
das  therefore  proposed,  that  the 
duties  on  coals  carried  coastwise  in 
Scotland,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  should  be  re- 
pealed. ^ 

In  fact,  this  duty  amounted  to  a 
prohibition  3  and,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  people  trusted  almost 
entirely  to  the  great  mosses  for  a 
supply  of  fuel,  in  preparing  which, 
a  large  portion  of  the  labour  of  that 
part  of  the  country  was  expended, 
which  might  be  beneficially  em- 
ployed* in  fisheries  and  manufac- 
tures ',  by  which  means,  a  great 
part  of  that  resource  was  lost  to.  the 

revenue. 
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revenue,  whicii    must   arise    from 
the  Industxy   of    the  inhabitants. 
These  considerations,  Mr.  Dundas 
said,  would  have  led  him  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  these  duties  on 
coals,   as   an  adviseable  measure, 
had  he  even  been  unable  to  substi- 
tute any  compensation  ki  lieu  of 
them  :  but  being  sensible,  that  the 
inconvenience  was  not  confined  to 
Scotland  alone ;  but  that  it  was  felt 
by  other  parts  of  the  country,  he 
wished  to  take  some  time  to  en- 
quire   and   consider,   whether    he 
could  not  think   of  some   proper 
means  of  supplying  from  Scotland 
the  deficiency  which  the  repeal  of 
these  duties  would  occasion.     In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  be- 
lieved, that  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits  was,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
a  necessary  of  life;  and  that  they 
were    not    then    used   to   excess  5 
but,  from  every  information  he  had 
been  able  to  procure,  it   was  his 
opinion;  that  stills  of  a  certain  size 
now  allowed  to  be  used  there,  on 
payment  of  a  licence  duty  of  twen- 
ty shillings  per  gallon,  might  well 
bear  to  be  charged  with  a  licence 
duty  of  forty  shillings  per  gallon. 
He  would  also  propose,  the  taking 
off  an  exception,  which  the  retail- 
ers of  what  is  called  aqua  vitae,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  have  been 
used  to  enjoy,  and  to  impose  a  cer- 
tain licence  duty  upon  them,  and 
these   together  he  had   no  doubt 
would  produce  a  revenue  of  more 
than  20,00()l.  per  annum.     What 
he  had  already  spoken  of,  applied 
only  to  the  Highlands  -,  but  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  where    the 
business  of  distillation  was  chiefly 
carried   on,     the     legislature   had 
thought  proper  to  impose  an  higher 
duty ;  that  duty  w:is,  in  his  opi- 
nion,   still  too  low,  which,   from 


the  lowness  of  the  price,  had  led  to 
an   alarming  excess  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  highly  prejudi- 
cial both  to  the  morals  and  health 
of  the  lower  class  of  people.     It 
seemed  to  be  universally  admitted, 
that  nothing  was  so  fair  an  object 
of  taxation  and  of  revenue,  as  spi* 
rits ;  and  that  the  duties  on  spi- 
rits could  not  be  too  high,  unless 
they  should  go  the  length  of  giving 
encouragement  to  smuggling.     At 
present,  \\c  said,  the  licence  duty 
on  each  gallon  of  the  distillation, 
or   low  wash  still  was  31.  which 
he  proposed  should  be  raised  to  91. 
when,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, it  would    produce  an    addi- 
tional revenue  of  3S,400l.  on  the 
supposition  that,  by  the  increase  of 
duty,  the  number  of  gallons  should 
be  reduced  from  1 1  ,^00,  their  pre- 
sent  number,   to  only   800.     On 
rectifying  stills,  no  more  was  charged 
at  present,  than  the  mere  trifle  of 
an   halfpenny    per   gallon,    which 
had   been  found   to  occasion    the 
practice  of  a  great  fraud  on  the  re- 
venue,   by  using  rectifying  stills, 
for  the  purpose  ofdistillation  :  this 
was  evident  from  the  number  of 
rectifying   stills,  which    were    no 
fewer  than  25,000;    whereas    no 
more  than  50(X)  or  GOOO  could  be 
required,  in  order  to  i*ectify    the 
whole  spiiits  which  could  be  pro- 
duced from  the  low  wash  stills; 
and,  in  order  to  remedy  this,  he 
would  propose  an  imposition  upon 
the  rectifying  stills,  of  the  same  li- 
cence  duty  of  91.  per  gallon,  as 
upon  the  low  wash  stills  ;  by  which 
means,  indeed,  the  number  of  these 
rectifying  stills  might  probably  be 
reduced  to  about  6*000.     But  upon 
the   whole   of  what  he  proposed, 
with  respect  to  the  duties  on  spi- 
rits,  he   wa*  convinced,    that,  Ihj- 

nides 
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sides  the  providing  for  the  defici- 
ency of  the  duties  on  coals,  now 
proposed  to  be  repealed,  an  annual 
addition  of  nearly  100,0001.  would 
be  made  to  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
be  advantageous  also  to  the  morals 
and  health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  moved,  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  duties  now  payable  on 
coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  brought 
coastwise  into  any  port  or  ports  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,  to  cease,  determine,  and 
become  no  longer  paid. 

When  sir  John  Sinclair  had  said 
a  few  words,  signifying  his  appro- 
bation of  the  resolution,  it  was  put 
and  carried.  Several  other  resolu- 
tions, with  respect  t«  the  duties  on 
spirits,  were  also  agreed  to;  and 
the  bill  which  was  brought  in  to 
procure  this  repeal,  &c.  regularly 
passed  into  a  law. 

While  these  and  other  measures 
were  employed  to  encrease  the  re*- 
venues  of  the  country,  and  enable 
it  to  maintain  its  influence  and  cha- 
racter in  the  scale  of  nations,  a  plan 
was  formed  to  advance  its  prospe- 
rity, augment  its  strength,  and  mul- 
tiply its  resources,  by  improving 
and  enlarging  the  agriculture  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  same  day,  sir  John  Sin- 
clair, who  had  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  and  talents  to  fi- 
nance and  political  oeconomics,  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  previous  nofice,  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
this  country.  He  then  proceeded 
to  state  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  much  precision,  the  improve- 
ment of  which  apiculture  was  ca- 
pable in  Great  Britain,  and  the 


great  advantages  which  were  to  be 
derived  hxxn  it.  Nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  seemed  so  likely  to  efieo* 
tuate  this  desirable  purpose,  as  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  stgri- 
culture,  composed  of  respectable 
gentlemen,  perfectly  conversant  in 
and  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as 
well  as  considerably  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  who, 
he  would  propose,  should  act  with- 
out any  reward  or  emolument.  Va- 
rious advantages  would,  as  he  con- 
ceived, be  derived  from  such  a 
plan,  and  the  expence  would  not 
exceed  30001.  in  salaries  to  clerks, 
&c.  This  being  a  public  board, 
would  no  doubt  have  the  privilege 
of  franking ;  and  one  very  mate- 
rial benefit  of  it  would  be,  the  esta- 
blishing of  a  free  communication  of 
the  different  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another.  He  concluded  with 
moving, 

^'  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  entreat- 
ing, that  his  majesty  would  be  gra-  * 
ciously  pleased  to  take  into  his 
i*oyal  consideration,  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived,  by  the 
public,  from  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  agriculture,  and  internal 
improvement : 

"  Humbly  representing  to  his 
majesty,  that,  though  in  some  par- 
ticular districts,  improved  methods 
of  cultivating  the  soil  are  practised, 
yet  that,  in  the  greatest  part  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  principles  of 
agriculture  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood,  nor  are  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  or  the  stock  of  the 
farmer,  brought  to  that  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable : 

''  That  his  faithful  Commons  are 
persuaded,  if  such  an  institution 
were  to  take  place,  that  such  in- 
quiries 
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quiries  might  be  made  into  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  and 
a  spirit  of  improvement  so  effectu- 
ally encouraged,  as  must  naturally 
tend  to  produce  many  important 
national  benefits^  the  attainment  of 
which  his  majesty  has  ever  shev(^n  a 
most  gracious  disposition  to  pro- 
mote 'f  and,  in  particular,  that  such 
a  measure  might  be  the  means  of 
uniting  a  judicious  system  of  hus- 
bandry to  the  advantages  of  domes- 
tic manuEeicturing  industry,  and 
the  benefits  of  foreign  commerce, 
«nd,  consequently,  of  establishing, 
on  the  surest  and  best  foundations, 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdoms : 

"  And,  if  his  msyesty  shall  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  in- 
stitution of  such  a  board,  for  a  li- 
mited time,  to  assure  his  majesty, 
that  his  faithful  Commons  will 
cheavfully  defray  any  expence  at- 
tending the  same,  to  the  amount  of 
a  sum  not  exceeding  30001." ' 

The  address  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Sheffield,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Dolben,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mr. 
Grey.  It  was,  at  length,  carried 
on  a  division  of  101  against  26. 

The  state  of  those  unhappy 
persons,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  crimes,  receive  the  sentence 
of  transportation,  seem  not  to 
have  been  regarded  with  that  at- 
tention which  might  be  expected 
both  from  the  humanity  and  policy 
of  government,  both  as  to  the  ge- 
neral objects  of  public  justice, 
and  the  views  of  public  oeco- 
nomy. 

This  interesting  subject,  sir 
Charles  Bunbury  submitted  to  the 
attention  of  parliament,  on  Fri- 
day, the  Sltt  of  Mi^>  in  order  to 


im 


move    certain    resolutions    which 
might   produce   snch  regulations, 
as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
general  view  and  object  of  legal 
punishment.    He  did  not  conceive 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
make  any  apology  to  the  House, 
when   he  assured  it,  that  his  de- 
sign, on  the  present  occasion,  was 
to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery, 
and  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  treasure. 
He  concdved  that  not  only  huma- 
nity, but  policy  should  induce  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  turn  their 
thoughts     towards    the    unhappy 
convicts  distined    for   transporta- 
tion.   He  then  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the   House  to  the  situa- 
tion of  these  unhappy  persons,  in 
the  interval  between  their  sentence, 
and  its  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion.   During  this  time,  which  fre* 
quently  continued  for  many  months, 
they  remained  in  their  respective 
prisons  in  rags,  filth,  and  idleness  ; 
and  afterwards  they  were  sent  on 
board  the  hulks,  where  they  fre- 
quently staid  a  considerable  time  $ 
so  that  those  whose  morals  were  not 
totally  depraved,    were    rendered 
completely  so  by  £uch  a  mischievous 
and  impolitic  association.    He  then 
estimated,  that,  of  the  seven  yeari 
transportation,  which  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  two  years  were 
mispent  in  indolence  and  bad  com- 
pany ;  reckoning  one  year  consum- 
ed in  gaol,  and  on  board  the  hulks, 
with  the  average  passage  to  New 
South  Wales,    and    return   from 
thence ;  each  of  which  voyages  cost 
201.  per  man,  so  that  the  system 
was  as  expensive  as  it  was  baneful, 
llius,   nearly   one  third  of  their 
term,    and  sometimes  more,  was 
wasted    in    a   manner    not   only 
adTerse  to  reformation,  but  calcu- 
lated 
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lated»  as  it  should  seem^  to  augment 
their  depravity,  and  make  them 
thieves  during  their  lives.  The  as- 
sociation of  the  bad  must  produce 
evil.  Sepamte  and  reform,  is  the 
maxim  to  be  attended  to,  in  the 
management  of  thieves.  On  the 
whole,  sir  Charles  reprobated  the 
practice  of  sending  felons,  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  seven 
years,  to  a  barren  spot  in  one  of  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  globe  ;  at 
which,  when  they  arrived,  after 
much  trouble,  they  were  to  be 
preserved  from  perishing  by  fe- 
mine,  by  meat  and  corn  sent  from 
England  ;  the  precarious  arrival  of 
which  had  subjected  them  to  fre- 
quent alarms  and  distress.  Sir 
Charles  thought  that  the  inferior  de- 
linquents, whom  the  laws  deemed 
corrigible,  and  sentenced  for  the 
limited  term  of  seven  years  5  the 
very  old,  the  very  young,  the 
crippled,  the  infirm,  and  the  pe- 
nitent, might  be  usefully  employed 
in  that  labour  best  suited  to  their 
capacities  in  a  well  regulated  peni- 
tentiary house  5  and  by  proper  <iare 
and  discipline,  their  bad  habits 
might  be  reformed. 

The  propriety  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  he  thought  himself  jus- 
tified in  recommending,  as  it  had 
not  only  received  the  sanction  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  5  but 
in  those  counties  where  it  had  been 
adopted,  the  most  beneficial  efifects 
had  resulted  from  it.  The  remain- 
der of  these  criminals,  if  the  Ame- 
rican Slates  refused  to  receive 
them,  he  advised,  should  be  sent 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  \^'hen  America 
refused  to  receive  our  convicts,  pe- 
nitentiary houses  were  proposed  : 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  ex- 
pence,  this  scheme  was  not  carried 
into  txecutionr      The   next   plan 


adopted,  was,  that  of  Botany  Bay. 
After  recounting  the  miseries  these 
unfortunate  people  underwent  in 
prison,  on  board  the  hulks,  and  in 
their  passage,  sir  Charles  next  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  estimate  of  the 
expence  incurred  by  government^ 
for  their  transportation.    The  set- 
tlement appeared  to  have  cost  the 
public  600/XX)l.     There  had  been> 
sir  Charles  said>  a  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Bentham,   to  build 
penitentiary  houses  in  a  circular 
form,  which  would  &cilitate  the  in- 
spection, and  would  reduce  the  ex-, 
pence  to  251.  per  cent,  less  than  the 
hulks.     Thtis,  well-regulated  pri- 
sons, calculated  to  reform  offend- 
ers, and  to   convert  the  dissolute 
and  idle  into  good  and  industrious 
subjects^  would  be  provided  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  vessels  on  the 
Thames,  in  which,  from  the  free 
and  contagious  intercourse  of  the 
convicts,  the  most  dangerous  com- 
binations were  formed,  and  initead 
of  being,   as  they  ought    to    be, 
^'  schools  for  reformation,"  they 
might,    with    more  propriety^  be 
termed,   ^'  Schools  for  instructing' 
youth  in  the  arts  of  robbery.*'    This 
observation  applied  still  more  for- 
cibly to  their  treatment  in  their  un- 
improved gaols,  in  which  they  were 
never  allowed    to    work,  and  on 
board  the  ships,  during  the  pas- 
sage to  New  South  Wales.  Mr,  Ben- 
tham proposed  also  a  subordinate 
establishment,  in  which  he  would 
receive  and  employ  such  as  could 
not    find    employment  elsewhere, 
all  those  persons  of  blasted  charac- 
ter,   who,    though    acquitted    for 
want  of  legal  proof,  were  thought 
to  be  guilty,  and  those  the  terms 
of  whose  sentences  were  expired. 
This  was  an  establishment,  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  had 

long 
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•  loDg  been  wanted^  and  which  me- 
rited the  warmest  encouragement 
of  government,  as  it  tended  to 
prevent  crimes,  to  which,  he  fear- 
ed, many  who  now  sought  em- 
ployment in  vain  were  driven  by 
necessity. 

Sir  Charles  next  proceeded  to 
state  the  mortality  among  the  con- 
victs during  the  voyage,  and  the 
expence.     He    said,    the    mainte- 
nance of  each  convict,  during  the 
two  first  years,  cost  the  country  60I. 
a-year,  which  was  the  salary  of  an 
exciseman.      In   speaking    of  the 
mortality,  he  stated,  that  out  of 
500    passengers    on     board    the 
Neptune,  but  forty-two  were  able 
to  crawl  over  the  ship's  side  5  the 
rest  were  caiTied,  and  eight  out  of 
every  ten  died  at  Sidney  Cove,    The 
detail  of  the  sufiferings  of   these 
wretched  convicts  would  be  tedi- 
ous and  painful  -,  suffice  it  to  say, 
^that  by  the   depositions  taken  by 
the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  they 
were  equal  to  any  endured  in  the 
slave  ships.    That  in  another  in- 
stance, out  of  1863  on  board  the 
Queen  and  other  transports  in  au- 
tumn 1791,  576  on  landing  were 
sent  to  the    hospital.      Governor 
Phillips  wished  to  punish  the  au- 
thor of  these  calamities,  but  doubt- 
ed his  power  over  ofifences  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas.     It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  an  admi- 
ralty court  should   be   established 
at  Sidney  Cove.     Sir  Charles  con- 
cluded by  moving  the    following 
resolutions,  on  which   he  desked 
not    an    immediate   decision,  but 
left  them  for  the  consideration  of 
gentlemen,     and    particularly    of 
his  majesty's  ministers,    to  whom 
the  care  of  felons,  after  conviction 
dt^volved. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That,  by  the  general  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place 
in  the  jails*  and  bridewells  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  punishment 
of  convicts  by  imprisonment  and  • 
hard  labour  on  board  of  vessels  in 
the  river  Thames,  -and  elsewhere, 

is  rendered  unnecesary,  and  ought 
to  be  discontinued. 

2.  That  the  promiscuous  con- 
finement of  felons  under  sentence 
in  Newgate,  and  other  jails  des- 
tined for  accused  persons  only 
and  likewise  on  board  of  hulks  for 
several  months  until  ships  are  rea- 
dy for  their  transportation,  is  im- 
politic, and  productive  of  many 
evil  consequences. 

3.  That  a  proper  prison  should 
be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
such  felons  immediately  after  their^ 
conviction,  with  working  rooms 
for  select  companies,  and  separate 
apartments  during  the  hours  of 
rest. 

'  4.  That  the  distance  of  the  set- 
tlements at  Sidnev  Cove  and  Nor- 
folk  Island,  the  length  and  peril 
of  the  voyage,  the  expence  of  con- 
veying and  maintaining  the  con- 
victs when  there,  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  adviseable  to  send  thither  ' 
only  such  as  shall  be  sentenced  to 
transportation  dunng  their  lives, 
or  at  least  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years. 

5.  That  it  is  expeciient,  that  in- 
quiry should  be  made  whether  the 
North  American  States  would  be 
inclined  to  receive  and  employ,  as 
heretofore,  any,  and  what  number 
of  convicted  felons ;  and  also, 
whether  a  settlement  might  not 
be  allotted  to  those  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  seven  years  in 
any  other  part  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican 
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licaD  continent^  or  the  adjacent 
islands,  or  elsewhere,  to  which 
they  might  be  sent  at  a  moderate 
expence,  where  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  where  they  might  be  usefully 
'  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  com- 
merce, and  thereby  contribute  to 
their  own  support,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  this  country. 

6.  That  to  preserve  those  crimi- 
nals who  may  hereafter  be  trans- 
ported, from  a  calamity  similar  to 
that  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of 
the  Neptune,  and  to  rescue  them 
from  the  dangers  of  foul  air  and 
famine,  it  seems  expedient  to  allow 
a  space  of  at  least  two  tons  for 
each  person ;  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  salutary  regulations  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas, 
in  his  letter  of  June  23, 1791,  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
a  premium  should  be  given  to  the 
contractors,  on  the  arrival  of  evei'y 
felon  in  good  health  at  the  place 
of  their  destination;  and  likewise 
that  all  the  provisions  on  board  of 
the  ships  hired  to  carry  convicts, 
should  be  purchased  for  the  service 
of  government,  and  the  surplus, 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  be  de- 
posited in  their  storehouses, 

Mr.  Dundas,  after  bestowing  the 
highest  enconlium  on  the  motive 
and  object  of  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet's motion,  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  with  him  in  re- 
alizing its  views :  but  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  due  consideration 
of  it,  he  moved  that  the  business 
be  deferred  to  that  day  three 
months,  which  was  accordingly 
agreed  to. 

At  the  close  of  the  se^oris,  and 
when  the  House  of  ComtnoAs  was 
by  no  means  numerously  attended> 
the  Farnham  hop  bill,  which  had 


originally  been  brought  into  par« 
liament  by  Mr.  Rose,  came  to  be 
finally  considered:  and  occasioned 
no  small  degree  of  asperity  against 
the  mover  of  it,  especially  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  rob6^ 
who  expressed  a  very  violent  degree 
of  hostility  against  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  impropria* 
tor  of  the  tythes  in  the  parish  of 
Farnham,  in  Surrey, where  a  compo- 
sition of  90s.  an  acre  was  paid  fbrthe 
tythe  on  hops,  (a  larger  rate  than  is 
generally  paid  on  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,)     made    a  demand 
amounting  to  31.  12s.  per  acre,  or 
insisted  upon  taking  the  tythes  in 
kind.    According  to  the  represen- 
tation of  this  business,  as  it  appear- 
ed from  the  evidence  produced  on 
the  occasion,  the  greater  part  of 
the  hop  lands  are  not  worth  the 
sum  which    the  impropriator  de- 
manded;   and  the  nature  of  ga- 
thering hops  is  such,  that  it  would 
not   only    be    a    great    inconve- 
nience for  them  to  be  taken  in 
kind,  but  would  frequently  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  one  half  in  value 
to  the  planter.     It  was  also  appre- 
hended, that,  if  the  proposed  exor- 
bitant advance  in  the  tythes  was 
allowed,  there  would  be  an  almost 
insupportable  addition  to  the  poor's 
rates  of  the  parish  from  the  anni- 
hilation of  so  large  a  proportion  Of 
its  local  and  habitual  cnltitatiofi ; 
as  four  acres  of  hop-ground  Was 
generally  found  to  afford  a  support 
to  the  poor  labourer,  his  wife,  and 
children.    For  these,  and  various 
other  reasons  which  the   inhabi- 
tants of  Farnham   considered  as 
weighty  and  important,  they  ap* 
plied  to  parliament  for  relief,  and 
Mr.  Rose  brought  in  a  bill  to  re- 
gulate and   fix    the    payment  cif 
tythes  in  that    parish  in  such  a 

manner* 
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manner^  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
impropriator  without  oppressing 
the  owners  of  hop^plantations. 
.  On  Friday  the  7th  of  June,  the 
Qfder  of  the  day  being  read  on  the 
Famham  hop*bill»  the  attorney  and 
soiicitor  general,  with  Mr.  Bear- 
croft  and  Sir  William  Scott,  repro- 
batttd  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and 
considered  it  as  an  unecMistitutional 
attempt  to  commit  a  gross  act  of 
ii^justice  by  legislative  authorhy. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  said^ 
that,  in  the  pjresence  instance,  it  ap* 
peared  to  him,  that  a  gross  act  of 
oppression  had  been  attempted  by 
an  indiWdua],  and  he  thought  it 
extremely  proper  that  parliament 
diould  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Rose  thought  the  bill  both 
just  and  necessary,  and  however  he 
might  be  misrepresented  on  the 
occasion,  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  giving  it  every  support 
in  his  power, 

Mr.  Cawthome,  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Lord  William 
Russel,  then  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
hill  I  while.  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr: 
Wigley  oppbsed  it.  It  was  how- 
ever carried,  on  a  division,  for  go- 
ing into  a  committe,  38  against 
19. — On  a  further  division  of  44 
against  4;  counsel  were  called  in 
and  heard  upon  the  bill. — But  on 
Wednesday  the  12th  of  June,  Mr. 
Rose  informed  the  House,  that  on 
account  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  session,  he  should  defer  all  fur^ 
ther  proceedings  on  the  Farnham 
hop  bill.  He  justified  the  steps  he 
had  taken  in  this  business,  as  being 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  observed,  that  as  to  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  griev- 
ance complained  of,  he  did  not 
know  precisely  what  the  House 
would  think  proper  to  do ;  perhaps 


a  graaeral  regulation  might  take 
place,  for  it  was  a  clear  case,  that 
taking  the  tythes  of  hops  in  kind 
would  occasion  the  total  destruction 
of  the  article  $  he  therefore  hoped 
something  would  be  done  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament  on  that 
sul^ect. 

Mr.  Wharton  made  an  unsuc* 
cessful  motion  resfiecting  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  authority.-— 
He  concluded  a  speech  of  som^ 
length  with  moving,  ^*  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  enquiry 
whether  any  and  which  of  the  pro- 
visions made  by  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
for  securing  the  responsible  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  authority  | 
for  securing  a  real,  independent, 
and  faithful  representation  of  the 
Commons  in  parliament;  and  for 
securing  a  fair  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  the 
courts  of  law ;  whether  any,  and 
which  of  these  have,  by  any  means, 
been  invalidated  or  taken  away; 
and  to  consider  whether  any,  and 
which  of  those  invalidated  pn>vi- 
sions  may  be  fit  to  be  I'e-enacted 
and  restored,  in  order  that  the  peo^ 
pie  of  this  land  may  recover  that 
situation  and  security,  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688, 

There  were  only  89  members  in 
the  House  on  this  occasion^  of 
which  no  more  than  11  supported 
the  motion,  and  7 1  voted  against  it. 

But  amongst  the  important  bu- 
siness which  had  been  transacted 
during  this  session  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country,  we  find  par- 
liament bestowing  due  rewards  and 
honours  on  those  who  had  con- 
quered for  it.  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt, 
on.lliurBday  the  30th  of  May,  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  the  House  that  he  had  a 
message  from  his  majesty,   which 
the  speaker  read  as  follows  : 
"  GEORGE  R. 

*'  His  majesty,  being  desirous 
that  the  annuity  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  eminent  and  signal  services 
performed  by  the  late  lord  Rodney, 
was  granted  by  an  act  of  the  twen- 
ty-third year  of  his  majesty's  reign 
to  the  said  lord  Rodney,  and  to  the 
two  next  persons  on  whom  the  title 
of  lord  Rodnev  should  descend, 
should  be  further  continued  to  the 
persons  on  whom  the  title  of  lord 
Rodney  shall  hereafter  descend,  but 
his  majesty  not  having  it  in  his 
power  to  extend  the  said  grant  be- 
yond the  existing  teim,  recom- 
mends it  to  his  faithful  Commons 
to  consider  of  a  proper  method  of 
extending  and  securing  the  same, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  thought 
most  effectual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs  of  the  said  lord  Rodney,  on 
whom  the  said  title  shall  descend. 

*'  G.  R/* 

Gn  the  following  day  this  mes- 
sage was  taken  into  consideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
when,  after  an  eloquent  eulogium 
on  the  character  of  lord  Rodney, 
from  the  ciiancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, that  the  annuity  of  20001.  se- 
cured on  George  lord  Rodney,  and 
the  two  persons  on  whom  the  title 
should  next  descend,  be  further 
settled  and  secured  on  the  heirs  of 
lord  Rodney  in  whom  the  barony 
of  Rodney  shall  be  vested.  And 
on  Monday  the  17th  of  June,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  Watkin  Lewes, 
the  House  agreed  to  address  his 
majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
give  directions  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  in  the  cathedral 


church  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  the  memory  of  lord 
Rodney,  vice-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  a  suitable  inscription, 
stating  the  services  he  bad  rendered 
his  country. 

The  House  at  the  same  time 
voted  similar  honours  to  the  me- 
moiy  of  general  lord  Heathfield, 
for  his  glorious  defence  of  the  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  session, 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  moved  that  seve- 
ral petitions  from  th|  inhabitants 
of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland, 
praying  for  a  reform^  of  their  in- 
ternal government,  should  be 
brought  up  and  read.  As  they 
were  all  to  the  same  eflFect,  that  of 
Glasgow  was  alotlc  read  at  full 
length,  and,  with  that  of  Lanark, 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  Monday  the  25th  of  March, 
Mr.  Sheridan  renewed  this  busi- 
ness, and  declared  it  to  have  been 
his  intention  to  have  brought  for- 
ward, as  on  fliat  day,  such  facts 
and  arguments  as,  he  trusted, would 
have  fully  supported  the  motion 
which  he  intended  t6'  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  House ;  that  leave 
should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  reforming  the  internal  govern-  . 
ment  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
land. But  as  he  understood  that  a 
determined  opposition  would  be 
given  to  such  a  motion ;  he  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  change  his 
plan,  and  to  ibllow  the  mode 
which  had  been  adopted  last  year, 
of  moving  to  go  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  several  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  in  this 
sessions,  with  the  accounts  and 
other  papeis  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Dundas  thought,  from  the 
advanced  ])eriod  of  the  session,'  and 
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the  very  important  business  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  the 
House,  a  select  committee  would  be 
more  suitable  to  the  business  in 
question;  and  accordingly,  after 
some  further  observations  from  Mr. 
Sheridan,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed. 

On  Monday  the  17  th  of  June,  a 
report  was  brought  up  from  the 
committee  to  which  the  petitions, 
praying  for  a  reform  in  the  Scotch 
burghs,  was  referred :  when  Mr. 
Sheridan  declared  his  intention  to 
move  that  the  report  should  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members 
during  the  recess. 

On  the  ihotion  of  Mr.  Jekyll, 
the  report  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  enquire  into  the  salaries, 
fees,  an^  emoluments  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  different 
public  offices,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  secretary  Dundas  reminded 
the  House  of  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose, during  the  present  session, 
the  establishment  of  a  militia  in 
Scotland ;  but  as  it  was  now  so 
near  its  close,  he  designed  merely 
to  submit  to  the  House  the  plan  he 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  He 
had  drawn  it  up,  he  said,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill,  which  he  intended 
jto  move  the  House  for  leave  to 
bring  in  immediately,  that  it  should 
be  read  a  first  time  and  printed, 
but  without  making  any  further 
progress  during  the  present  session. 
He  accordingly  made  his  proposed 
motion,  which  was  carried  without 
opposition.  . 

Mr.  Windham,  after  adverting 
to  the  report  made  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
particulars  of  the  petition  of  Mr. 
IJ^ludge,  with  kis  usual  ingenuity. 


supported  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
vention of  which  Mr.  Mudge  was 
the  author    gave  him   a  fair  title 
to  a  parliamentary  reward.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  that  the  extent  of 
the  benefit  which  the  public  might 
derive  from  this  invention,  through 
the    improvement   that    it   would 
make   in    time-keepers,  could    be 
ascertained  only  by  subsequent  ex- 
perience :   for  the  present,  there- 
fore, he  would  ask  only  for  a  mo- 
derate   reward    for    Mr.   Mudge, 
leaving    him   at  liberty   to    apply 
hereafter  to  parliament  for  a  greater 
one,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
benefit  to  the  public  was  greater 
than  it  was  at  present  fair  to  sup- 
l)0se  it  would  be.      He  then  moved 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
to  Thomas   Mudge,   watchmaker, 
the  sum  of  25001.  as  a  reward  for 
his  invention  for  the  improvement 
of  time-keepers,  on  condition  that 
he  should  disclose  the  principles  on 
whicih  the  improvement  was  made, 
and  assuring  his  majesty  that  the 
House  would  make  good  the  sum 
to  him. — The  motion  was  carried 
without  opposition. 

The  last  important  business  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  previous  to  its  proro- 
gation was,  a  motion  made  on  the 
same  day,  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  conse- 
quence of  notice  that  he  had  pre- 
viously given  of  his  design  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
present  war,  as  well  as  to  propose 
an  enquiry  into  the  reason  for  its 
continuance  on  our  part  after  the 
object  for  which  we  entered  into  it 
was  obtained. 

Mr.  Fox  accordingly  rose  to  state 
to  the  House  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  think  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  tAcc  such 
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steps  as  might  justify  a  change  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  wviT,  as  applied  to 
their  former  votes  on  that  subject. 
He  should,  therefore,  but  for  the 
sake  of  argument  alone,  consider 
the  present  as  a  just,  prudent,  and 
necessary  war,  called  for  and  en- 
tered into  for  the  general  safety  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  interest  of  this 
country.     He  had  always  under- 
stood, that  the  grounds  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  principally  these :  firs^ 
the  particular  alliance  we  had  with 
the  Dutch,  attacked  as  they  were 
by  the  French.    Secondly,  not  only 
this  alliance,  which    in    point  of 
good  faith  called  upon  us  to  act 
from  a  regard  to  our  own  honour  -, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  interest 
we  ourselves  had  in  the  issue.     To 
these  might  be  added  the  aggran- 
disement of  France,  with  the  effect 
and  operation  of  the  spirit  of  their 
councils.    It  was  his  object  there- 
fore to  shew,  that  upon  none  of 
these  grounds  could  the  present 
war  be  continued.     With  respect 
to  Holland  our  ally,  she  was  cow 
safe  from  any  attack  from  France  : 
but  whether  in  the  present  state  of 
afiairs  the  future  safety  of  our  allies 
the  Dutch  was  to   be  secured  by 
our  pursuing  the  war  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  combined  powers, 
was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  in  his 
mind.    How  fair,  if  this  war  was 
countenanced  by  us,  the  general 
safety  of  Europe  would  be  preserv- 
ed, was  a  topic  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
cide upon  ',  because  it  afforded,  in 
his  opinion,  a  prospect  that  could 
not  be  agreeable  to  any  man  who 
had  the  least  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.      Mr.  Fox  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  general 
state  of  Europe  at  that  moment. 


We  attacked  France,  because  CMor 

allies-  were  attacked  by  her,  and 
because  we  saw  in  the  character 
and  spirit  of  her  councils  views  of 
her  own  aggrandisement.  But  was 
this  spirit  and  were  these  views  pe^ 
culiar  to  France  ?  Let  us  ask  our;- 
selves,  with  all  the  indignation  we 
naturally  entertained  against  the 
conduct  of  France,  whether,  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
the  court  of  Petersburgh,  in  their 
invasion  and  partition  of  Poland, 
was  not  equal  in  infamy  to  that  g€ 
France. 

And  here  he  wished  to  know 
what  answer  gentlemen  would  give 
him,  if  he  asked,  whether  they 
thought,  that,  even  if  the  French 
had  been  able  to  retain  all  they 
took,  Flanders  and  Brabant,  it 
would  have  been  more  dangerous 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  Europe 
than  this  division  of  Poland  ?  Or 
that  now  they  were  restored,  and 
supposing  them  to  be  under  the 
condition  they  stood  in  by  the  or- 
der of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was 
there  a  man  in  that  House  of  opi- 
nion, that  our  safety  required  the 
continuance  of  this  destructive 
war  ? 

As  to  Savoy,  he  should  say  no- 
thing by  way  of  comment  upon 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  3  he 
believed  that  business  had  been 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  without  any  thing  intend* 
ed  to  be  done  by  us,  and  certainly 
without  any  promise  of  assistanoe 
from  us  to  the  party  attacked ;  and 
therefore  we  were  not  involved  in 
any  point  of  honour  on  that  ao 
count. 

He  now  lamented,  that  he  must 
come  to  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  and  ask  whether  there 
ever  was  a  war  more  destructive  to 
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firitM  comtnerce  than  the  present. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  ask 
what    indemnity   we    can    obtain 
of  France;  buf  what  Europe  has 
to  bestow  upon  Great  Britain,  that 
will  equal  the  shock  which  may  be 
given  to  her  commerce  bj  con- 
tinuing the  present  war?     What 
was  it  that  we  were  now  fighting 
for  ?     For  our  religion  ?     It  was 
Hot  attacked.    For  our  constitu- 
tion ?      It    was    perfectly    secure. 
What    if  France    was   distracted, 
was  that  circumstance  an  advan- 
tage to  us  ?     What,  if  we  made  law 
to-morrow  for  France  ?    What,  if 
we  exacted  indemnity  ?    What  had 
she  to  give  ?    What  had  Europe  to 
.  give  to  Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  ?    What  stood 
sow  ift  the  way  (^  peace }    We  had 
no  alliance  with  Austria  upon  this 
occasion,  nor  any  in  that  «respect 
With  the  king  of  Prussia.    With  reu 
gard  to  Holland,  any  proposition 
of    peace     must    be    acceptable 
there.    There  were  some  articles, 
hideed,  in  the  treaties  now  oii  the 
table  with  Russia  and  Sardintli,  that 
were  objectionaUe  in  his  opinion ; 
hot  as  the  House  had  not  adopted 
tkem,  he  should  not  consider  them 
^  topics  for  immediate  considera- 
dottb    Mir.  Fox  said,  he  knew  the 
difficulty  which    had   often   been 
started  with  redpect  to  peace.    Are 
we  to  treat  with  France  in  its  pre- 
sent state  ?    He  answered,  yes.-^— 
With  him  dr  them,  be  he  or  they 
Vrtiat  they  ^11,  we  ought  now  to 
tt«Bt,  as  we  must  ultimately  do  it. 
If,  however,  we  are  to  treat  with 
tbsm  only,  on  a  plan  of  our  own, 
so  as  to  form  a  government,  we 
must  fight  them,  till  a  gofemment 
is  established  among  them;  and 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  such 
an  event  ?    When  and  how  are  we 
Vol.  XXXV. 


to  enforce  it  ?    Let  them  suffer  the 
penalties  of  their  own  injustice-*-- 
let  them  suffer  the  miseries  arising 
from  their  own   confusion — ^Wlnr 
were  the  [leople  of  England  to  suf- 
fer because  the  people  of  France 
were  unjust  ?    Why  was  every  man 
in  Qpgland  to  be  a  sufferer,  because 
the  people  of  France  were  in  con- 
fusion, and  that  too  when  France 
had  no  power  to  annoy  us,  and 
when  we   could    conclude    peace 
with  safety  to  ourselves  and  to  oar 
allies  ?    If  we  were  determined  to 
say,  we  should  hot  make  peace 
with     the     French     until     they 
have  a  form  of  govemoient  which 
we   shall   approve  3    that    would 
amount    to    saying,    we    would 
dictate  to  them    a   form  of  go-' 
vernment;  and  if  that  had  been 
avowed  at  the  beginning  to  that 
House,    he    was    confident    they 
would  not  have  adopted  the  war 
at  all;    atid  although  it  was  his 
majesty's  undoubted  prerogative  to 
commence  it  of  his  own  will,  yet 
the  House  would  have  refused  to 
pledge  itself  for  supplies  for  carry* 
iftg  it  on.    If  be  was  asked.  With 
whom  we    could   have   signed  a 
treaty  bfp^ace  gome  time  ago?  He 
would  answer.  With  M.  Le  Brun. 
All  those  who  had  supported  this 
war  had  agreed  that  peace,  if  it 
could  be  ol^ned,  wim  a  desirable 
object ;  and  in  all  that  had  been 
i^id  or  done  by  the  national  Con* 
vention,  every  thing  that  had  been 
said  or  done  in  the  city  of  Ptais, 
demcHistrated  this ;  it  had  ever  been 
the  opinion  of  that  people,  that  a 
peace  with  this  country  was  the  most 
desireaUe  of  all  objects  fbr  them  to 
obtain.    He  owned,  for  his  part, 
the  necessity  of  this  country's  be- 
ing at  peace  with  the  Freneh,  and 
aH  the  people  of  EnglatHid  woul4 
[N]  see 
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sec  it  in  the  same  light  very  soon» 
unless  they  were  ready  to  say  they 
would  pay  for  the  follies  of  the 
French.  It  was  a  new  thing  to 
hear,  that  to  be  at  |)eace  with  a 
people,  we  must  be  pleaised  first 
with  the  form  of  their  government. 
He  knew  it  was  not  wise  to  jreat 
in  general  with  those  whose  power 
was  unsettled.  This  applied  to 
treaties  of  alUance;  but  when  peace 
was  the  object,  this  doctrine  was 
not  to  be  admitted^  as^  otherwise> 
we  might  be  at  war  for  ever. 

He  concluded  his  speech  by  mov- 
ing, ''  that  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  lay 
before  his  majesty  the  humble  re- 
presentations of  his  faithful  Com- 
mons on  the  present  awful  and 
momentous  crisis  3  a  duty  which 
they  feel  themselves  the  more  espe- 
cially called  upon  to  perform  at 
this  juncture,  as  a  long  and  event- 
ful period  may  probably  elapse  be- 
fore his  majesty  can  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  collecting,  through 
their  representations,  the  real  sen- 
timents and  wishes  of  his  people. 

"In  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  his  majesty's  fgiithful 
Commons  are  bound  to  declare^ 
that  they  concurred  in  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
sent war,  for  the  objects  of  defence 
And  security,  and  for  those  objects 
only. 

"  That  any.  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment j  founded  on  the  present  dis- 
tressed situation  of  France,  much 
less  any  purpose  of  establishing 
among  the  French  people  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  never 
woidd  have  bad  their  concurrence 
or  support. 

"  In  expressing  these  their  sen- 
timents and  opinions,  on  entering 
into  the  present  war,  his  majesty's 


faithful  Commons  are  sensible  that 
they  are  only  repeating  those  be- 
fievolent  declarations,  which  po- 
licy, and  a  careful«%ttention  to  the 
reM  interests  of  the  British  nation, 
indi^ced  his  majesty  to  use  in  his 
most  gracious  speech  from  tbe 
throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  {nre- 
sent  session  of  parliament,  and  in 
repeated  messages  to  this  House. 

"  To  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that  though  his  feithful  Commons 
have  the  most  perfect  reliance  on 
his  majesty's  sacred  word  and  pro* 
mise,  solemnly  pledged  to  this 
^country  and  to  Europe,  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,  or  to  enter  into  the  views 
and  projects  of  other  powers  whq^ 
in  the  present  war,  may  be  actuated 
by  motives  far  di£ferent  from  those 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty ;  yet  they  feel  it  to  be  their 
indispensable  duty  to  call  his  ma- 
jesty's most  serious  attention  to 
some  of  the  circumstances,  which 
have  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  unfortunate 
content.  t 

**  The  French  arms,  which  afttr 
a  successful  invasion  of  firabanty 
had  threatened  the  security  of  his 
majesties  allies  the  States  General, 
have  since  been  confined  within 
their  own  territory,  and  are  now 
occupied  in  defence  of  their  fron- 
tier towns  against  the  united  forqes 
x)f  his  majesty  and  his  allies.  The 
danger  apprehended  from  the  for- 
mer conquests  and  aggrandisemeat 
of  the  French  nation,  appears 
thierefore  to  be  no  longer  a  subj^t- 
of  just  uneasiness  and  alarm. 

"  Some  of  the  powers  engaged 
in  the  confederacy  against  Fraqi^, 
have,  on  the  other  hand>  openly- 
avowed,  and  successfully  executed 
plans  of  domination  and  conquest, 
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not  leis  formidable  to  the  general 
libertfes  of  Europe.  The  rapaci- 
ous and  faithless  dismemberment  of 
the  unhappy  kingdom  of  Poland, 
without  having  produced,  as  far  as 
it  appears  to  this  House,  any  re- 
monstrance from  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, has  excited  in  his  majesty's 
fisiithful  Commons  the  highest  in- 
dignation at  so  daring  an  outrage 
on  the  rights  of  independent  na- 
tions, and  the  keenest  solicitude  to 
rescue  the  honour  of  the  British  go- 
vernment from  the  suspicion  of 
having  concurred  or  acquiesced  in 
measures  so  odious  in  their  prin- 
ciple, and  so  dangerous  in  their 
example  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

*^  The  severe  calamities  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  this  nation  has  already 
experienced — the  shock  given  to 
commercial  credit,  and  the  alarm- 
ing consequences  which  the  failure 
of  the  mercantile  and  manu^c- 
turiiTg  interests  threatens  to  the 
public  revenue,  and  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  cannot 
have  failed  to  attract  his  majesty's 
attention,  and  to  excite  in  his  l3e- 
nevolent  mind  a  sincere  desire  to 
relieve  his  subjects  from  distresses 
of  which  they  cannot  hope  for  a 
termination  but  in  the  speedy  re- 
establishment  of  peace. 

*'  His  majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons make  it,  therefore,  their  most 
earnest  and  solemn  request,  that 
his  majesty>  taking  into  his  con- 
sideration all  the  above  circum- 
stances, will  not  fail  to  employ  the 
earliest  measures  for  procuring 
peace  on  such  terms  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  professed  objects 
of  the  war,  and  with  that  good 
faith,  strict  justice,  and  libend  and 
enlightened  policy  which  have  hi- 


therto so  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  British  nation.*' 

Mr.  Hussey  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Windham  acknowledged, 
that  so  far  as  the  declared  objects 
of  the  war  regarded  Holland  and 
Flanders;  the  statement  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  fair  and  sa- 
tisfactory :  but  with  respect  to  the 
alledged  disavowal  of  any  interfer- 
ence as  to  the  internal  government 
of  France,  he  had  not  displayed 
an  equal  precision.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
avowal of  any  intention  on  our  part 
to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing in  France  any  particular 
form  of  government,  whether  mo- 
narchical, democratic,  or  despotic ; 
but  he  conceived  it  to  have  been 
an  avowed  purpose  of  the  war,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  government* 
in  that  country,  as  we  might  with 
safety,  treat  with ; — we  were  to 
prosecute  the  war,  till  we  could 
make  peace  with  safety.  For  his 
part,  he  said,  he  was  yet  to  learn 
any  principle  in  reason,  or  any  rule 
or  example  in  practice,  by  which  a 
country  could  be  called  upon,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  to  state  de- 
finitely, what  are  the  precise  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  or  what  the  pre- 
cise situation  in  which  it  ought  to 
desist  from  that  war  5  to  do  so  would 
be  truly  impossible,  because  much 
must  frequently  depend,  in  point  of 
prudence  and  propriety  in  that  re- 
spect, upon  contingencies  during ' 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  His 
right  honourable  friend,  however, 
having  first  assumed  this  as  a  fixed 
principle,  having  then  assumed 
what  were  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  present  war,  and  having  alsio 
assumed  that  these  objects  are  at- 
tainable;—he  had,  on  all  these 
[N  2]  assumptions 
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assumotions,  grounded  this  oonclu* 
«ioB*  tnat  we  are  now  only  at  war 
for  indemniJlcatioH;  but,  denying^  as 
he  did,  the  premises,  he  could  not 
possibly  join  in  the  conclusion.  In 
this,  or  in  any  other  war,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  state  of 
the  country  was  undoubtedly  one 
consideration,  and  ought  in  every 
thing  regarding  it,  to  make  part  of 
the  calculation ;  but  he  oould,  by 
no  means,  agree  in  the  (pinion, 
that  the  present  state  of  this  coun- 
try, with  respect  to  commercial 
credit  particularly,  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  war;  he  certainly 
thought  it  had  |MX)ceeded  from 
causes  distinct  from  the  war.  He 
would  next  ask,  how  did  his  right 
honourable  friend  make  out  his 
position,  that  the  objects  of  the  war 
are  attainable  by  negotiation?-* 
Were  that  indeed  practicable,  no 
doubt  could  remain  on  tlie  subject ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  must  deny 
that  the  objects  of  this  or  any  war 
can  be  said  to  be  attained,  unless 
security  is  established:  and  how 
security  could  be  attained  by  nego- 
tiation with  France  in  its  present 
state  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  he 
was  at  a  Joss  to  determine.  That 
so  far  from  being  unsuccessful  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  con- 
sidered that  we  had  hitherto  been 
prosperous ;  and  that  those  depre* 
dations  with  which  our  commerce 
had  been  threatened,  w^«  now 
passed  away.  Feeling  also  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  combination  of 
powers  sufficient  to  attain  that  se- 
curity which  was  the  gteat  object 
of  the  war,  and  the  probable  im- 
possibility of  again  forming  such 
combination,  if  once  dissolved,  he 
mu^t  consider  an  attempt  on  our 
purl  to  make  peace,  imder  the  ex- 
istent   circumstances,  as    next  to 


madness.  He  therdoie  hoped  that 
the  present  confederacy  wonldperse* 
vere  till  it  has  fully  attained  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  fbmiML 

Mr.  Jekyll,  after  sporting  in  ba 
usual  way  with  Mr.  Windham's 
expression,  that  making  peace  «n« 
der  the  .  present  circamstanoes 
should  be  considered  as  madneti, 
declared  his  assent  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Burke  concdved  the  motioa 
before  the  House  to  involve  a  ques- 
tion— ^whether  we  should  make 
war  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  make  peace  with 
France.  The  House  was  called 
upon  to  send  up  an  address  to  the 
throne,  containing  a  bitter  invec- 
tive against  three  great  powers  of 
Europe:  and  what  was  to  be  the 
consequence?  Did  we  mean  to  pro- 
voke them  without  an  object?  it 
was  womanbh  to  rail  without  do- 
ing more ;  and  if  we  do  more,  we 
are  at  war  with  all  Europe. 

On  the  subject  of  Pohnd,  what- 
ever were  his  sentiments,  be  should 
think  it  wise  to  hold  bis  tongue ; 
for  was  it  possible  for  Great  Britain 
to  go  to  war  with  Austria,  RussiSt 
and  Prussia,  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  with  no  ally  but 
France?  and  what  Government 
was  there  ia  France  with  which 
we  could  form  an  alliance?  He 
remembered  in  history,  when 
Charles  the  Twelfth  disposed  of 
that  country  (Poland),  and  gave 
it  another  king;  did,  we  on 
that,  or  on  other  siznUar  occa- 
sions»call  upon  France  to  assift  us 
in  rescuing  Poland  ?  No.^  France, 
indeed,  would  have  been  suffici* 
ently  desirous  of  assisting  us,  but 
Great  Britain  and  France  could -not 
then  attempt  it ;  the  situation  of 
Poland  rendered  any  sudi  attempt 
impracticable  \  fbr>  ]with  raipect  to 
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\in,  it  may  he,  in  foct^  considered  as 
a  country  in  the  moon.  But  what  is 
the  line  of  conduct  we  are  now  de- 
sired to  follow  with  respect  to  those 
powers  with  whom  we  have  hither- 
to acted  in  this  war  ?  Shall  we  be- 
gin to  desert  them  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  being  called  upon  to 
attack?  Shall  we  totally  forget 
what  th^  had  done,  and  how  they 
had  fought  for  us  in  defence  of 
Holland,  in  which  we  had  so  great 
and  interest  ?  The  danger  which 
then  threatened  Holland  was  for- 
midable indeed,  when  attacked  by 
M.  Dumourier.  Of  him  and  his 
100,000  Sans  Culottes  the  Aus- 
trians  had  cleared  Holland^  and^ 
in  doing  so,  had  shed  ton'ents  of 
their  blood.  Shall  we  then  now 
say  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war, 
at  the  very  instant  when  we  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  hope,  and  before 
we  have  taken  any  one  fortress? 
For  his  part^  he  Reprobated  such 
shameful  perfidy.  But  when  we 
shall  have  excommunicated  our- 
selves from  the  whole  band  of  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns,  in  order  to  treat 
with  France,  we  can  have  no  se- 
curity whatever  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  treaty  on  their  part, 
which  can  be  equal  even  to  the 
constancy  or  consistency  of  a  single 
individual.  He  did  not  deny  the 
ambition  of  the  sovereign  powers 
of  Europe;  but  the  question,  in 
his  opinion,  came  to  be,  which  was 
that  power  whose  ambition  was 
most  likely  to  press  on  Great  Bri- 
tain? The  partition  of  Poland 
might  possibly  be  made  so  as  not  to 
destroy,  or  even  to  effect,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  king  of  Prussia  had, 
indeed,  taken  Dantzick,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  it ;  but  had  he  taken 
the  Htcs  or  the  property  of -any  in- 


dividuals ?  He  hoped  he  would  not 
be  conceived  that  he  approved  of 
this ;  but  he  must  consider  the  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  France,  and  op- 
pose to  it  the  detestable  principles 
of  their  infeimous  decree  of  the 
15th  of  December.  He  had  not 
heard  that,  either  in  Poland,  or  in 
Dantzick,  any  one  clergyman  had 
lost  his  living,  or  that  any  man  had 
lost  his  life  or  property.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  war  must  always  be 
the  most  expensive  part ',  and  yet^ 
after  having  incurred  all  this  enor- 
mous expence,  we  are  now  calljd 
upon  to  put  an  end  to  the  wa^  be- 
fore it  has  been  possible  to  derive 
any  fruits  from  it.^ 

With  whom^  continued  Mr.Burkey 
can  we  at  present  treat  ?  M.  Le 
Brun,  with  whom  we  were  so  lately 
called  on  to  treat,  is  in  jail.  Cla- 
viere,  another  minister,  is  no  where 
to  be  found ;  or  shall  we  treat  with 
M.  £galit6,  who  is  now  in  the 
dungeon  of  Marseilles  ?  But  what 
were  the  principles  upon  which  this 
negotiation  was  to  be  carried  on  ? 
He  knew  ^m  the  mouth  of  Bris* 
sot  himself^  what  the  French^  at 
least,  thought  on  this  subject,  it 
was  the  report  of  a  committee,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  with  Geneva,  in 
which  he  affirmed^  *'  that  treaties 
were  useless,  and  could  not  bind 
the  people,  who  were  to  be  united 
by  principles  alone^  and  therefore 
to  make  treaties  with  any  other  so- 
vereign power,  was  disgraceful  to 
a  free  peoj^."  He  i*emarked,  that 
there  was  one  grand  sophtstiy  that 
run  through  the  whole  of  the  right 
honourable  gentlenten's  speeches^ 
namely,  that  we  made  war  on 
France,  while  de  facto  she  made 
war  upon  us,^  and  that  too  at  a  time 
when  Dumourier  was  affecting  td 
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treat  with  us«  He  insisted 'that  it 
was  a  travelling  delusion,  that  na- 
tions were  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other ;  for  if  any  nation  en- 
deavoured to  conTuse,  to  trample 
upon,  violate,  or  despise,  the  rights 
of  others,  the  interests  of  human 
society  required  that  all  should  join 
against  them.  If,  by  the  subver- 
sion of  all  law  and  religion,  a  na- 
tion adopts  a  malignant  spirit  to 
produce  anarchy  and   mischief  in 


Europe.  3.  That  she  bad  enter* 
tained  principles  hostile  to  all  go? 
vernments,  and  more  particulaiiy 
to  our  own.  In  consequence  c^ 
these  circumstances,  this  House 
had  declared  its  addresses  to  the 
throne,  that  if  proper  satisfaction 
was  not  obtained,  a  war  must  be 
the  consequence.  But  while  this 
was  in  agitation,  the  French  had 
themselves  declared  war,  and  been 
guilty  of  a  sudden  and  unprovoked 
other  countries,  it  is  the  right  of  aggression  upon  this  country.  The 
nations  to  go  to  war  with  them,  necessity  of  sectirity  against  these 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  three  points,  their  disr^ard  of  trea- 
qdotM  the  authority  of  Vattel,  who  ,  ties,  their  projects  of  ambition,  and 
lays  it  down,  "  that  if  one  nation     their    dangerous  .  principles,   cer- 


adopt  principles  maleficient  to  all 
government  and  order,  such  a  na- 
tion is  to  be  opposed  from  princi- 
ples of  common  safety."  This,  he 
insisted,  was  the  spirit  of  France  5 
and  what  was  to  keep  the  effects 
of  it  from  England  ?  War,  and  no- 
thing else.  Until,  therefore,  we 
could  find  that  security  in  their 
principles  and  practices  which 
could  alone  make  peace  perma- 
nent, he  would  never  agree  to  pros- 
trate the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  foot  of  any  national  convention 
or  jacobin  club  whatever. 

Mr.  chancellor  Pitt,  after  some 
strong  observations  on  the  motion 


tainly  becomes  greater,  inasmuch 
as  their  injuries  are  increased  by  the 
aggression.  The  question  then  re- 
solves itself  into  this :  shall  we,  from 
a  view  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  risk  more 
by  vigorously  persisting  in  the  war 
till  we  have  obtained  its  objects^ 
or  by  abandoning  it  without  repa- 
ration or  security  ?  Afiter  ui^ng 
this  point,  with  his  usual  ability, 
he  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the 
best  security  we  could  obtain  would 
be  in  the  end  that  wild,  ungo- 
yemed  system^  from  which  have 
resulted  those  injuries  against 
which  it    is  necessary  to    guard. 


before  the  House,  which  he  deno-    There  are,  however,  degrees  and 
minated  impolitic  and  preposterous,    proportions  of  security  which  may 


proceeded  to  illustrate  what  h^ 
conceived  to  be  the  situation  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  France, 
previous  to  the  declaration  of  war 
on  her  part.  We  then,  he  said, 
contended,  1.  That  she  had  broken 
a  treaty  with  our  allies,  which  she 
was  bound  to  support.  2.  That 
she  had  engaged  in  schemes  of  am- 
bition and  aggrandizement,  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  this 


b^  obtaini^,  and  with  which  ^  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied;  but  these 
must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances that  shall  afterwards  arise^ 
and  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
previous  definition.  But  when  we 
have  seen  ourselves  and  all  Eiurope 
attacked;  when  we  have  seen  a 
system  established,  violating  all 
treaties,  disregarding  all  obliga- 
tions, and,  under  the  name  of  the 


country  and  the  general  sectuity  of    rights  of  man,  uniting  the  princir 
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pies  of  usurpation  abroad,  with  ty- 
ranny and  confusion  at  home — we 
must  jud^e  whether  we  ought  to  sit 
down  without  some  security  against 
the  consequences  of  such  a  system 
being  again  brought  into  action. 
And  this  security  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  one  of  three  modes — 1st, 
That  these  principles  shall  no  lon- 
ger predominate.     Secondly,  That 
those   who  are    now    engaged  in 
them  shall  be  taught  that  they  are 
impracticable,    and    convinced    of 
their  own  want  of  power  to  carry 
them  into  execution ;  or  3dly,  That 
the  issue  of  the  present  war  shall 
be   such,   as   by  weakening  their 
power  of  attack  shall  strengthen 
your  power  of  resistance.    Without 
these,  we    mav  indeed    have    an 
armed  truce, 'a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  \  but  no  perma- 
nent peace  \   no  solid  security   to 
guard  us  against  the  repetition  of 
injury  and  the  renewal  of  attack. 
If  on  these  points  we  have  made  up 
our  minds,  if  we  are  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  till  we  shall 
obtain  proper  satisfaction,  and  at 
least  be  able  to  provide  some  secu- 
rity ft)r-  the  continuance  of  peace, 
the  present  motion  can  only  tend 
to  fetter  the  operations  of  war,  to 
delude  the  people,  to  gratify  the 
factious^  to  inflame  the  discontent- 
ed,   to   discourage    our    allies,  to 
strengthen  our    enemies.      What 
could  be  the  effect  of  any  negotia- 
tion for  peace  in  the  present  mo- 
ment \  It  is  not  merely  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Marat,  with  whom   we 
would  have  to  treat,  that  I  object ; 
it  is  not  to   the  horror  of  those 
crimes  which    have  stained    theik* 
legislators,  crimes  in  every  stage 
rising  above  another  in  point  of 
enormity;  but  I  object* to  the  con- 
se(]uence8  of  that  char&cter>  and  to 


the  effect  "of  those  crimes.   They  are 
such  as  render  negotiation  useless, 
and  must  entirely  deprive  of  stabi- 
lity any  peace  ivhich  could  be  con- 
cluded in    such    circumstances."— 
Where  is  our  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  treaty,  where  we 
have  neither  the  good  faith  of  a 
nation,  nor  the  responsibility  of  a 
monarch?    The  moment  that  the 
mob  of    Paris    comes    under  the 
influence  of  a  new  leader,  mature 
deliberations  are  reversed,  the  most 
solemn  engagements  are  retracted, 
or  free  will  is  altogether  controuled 
by  force.       In  every  one  of  the 
stages  of  their  repeated  revolutions 
we  have  said,  "  Now  we  have  seen 
the  worst,  the  measure  of  iniquity 
is  complete,  we  shall  no  longer  be 
shocked  or  astonished  by  the  con^ 
temptation  of  added  crimes  and  in- 
creasing   enormities.*'    The    next 
mail  gave  us  reason  to  reproach 
ourselves  with  our  credulity,  and 
by  presenting  us  with  ftesh  crifnes 
and  enormities  still  more  dreadful, 
excited  impressions  of  new  asto- 
nishment and  acc^umulated  horror. 
All  the  crimes  which  disgrace  his- 
tory have  occurred  in  one  country, 
in  a  space  so  short,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances so  highly  aggravated, 
as  outrun  thought  and  exceed  ima- 
gination.    Should  we  treat  with 
Marat,  before  we  had  finished  the 
negotiation,  he  might  again  have 
descended  to  the  dreg^of  the  peo- 
ple from  whom,  he  sprung,   and 
have  given  place  to  a  still  more 
desperate  villain.    A  band  of  lea- 
ders had  swayed  the  mob  in  con- 
stant succession,  ail  resembling  in 
guilt,  but  rising  above  one  another 
in  point  of  enormity  ;  each  striving 
to  improve  upon  the  crime  of  his 
predecessor,  and .  swell  the   black 
catalogue   with    new  modes   and 

higl 
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higher  gradatioos  of  wickedaess— 
no  treaty  can  exist  on  their  good 
faith,  independent  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  Could  they  be  bound  by 
engagements  more  solemn  than 
those  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  in  return  for  our  neu- 
trality ?  What  new  engagements 
can  be  more  binding,  or  from  what 
part  of  the  character  of  the  lead- 
ers^ or  what  change  in  the  princi- 
ples of  action,  can  we  expect 
greater  good  faith,  or  stricter  at- 
tention to  engagements,  than  were 
exhibited  by  their  predecessors. 
But  if  the  motion,  continued  Mr. 
Pitt,  can  answer  no  good  purpose, 
can  it  answer  no  bad  one !  May  it 
not  serve  to  encourage  the  French  j 
and  will  not  the  sad  picture  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew  of 
the  commerce  of  this  country  have 
that  tendency  ?  But  our  situation 
Is  not  yet  so  desperate.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  relief  held  out  by  the 
legislature  even  before  it  was  ex- 
perienced^ in  the  late  interruption 
of  public  credit^  was  to  restore  en- 
tire confidence  and  vigour  to  com- 
merce ;  a  proof  that  the  embarras- 
sed state  of  credit  was  only  tempo- 
rary>  and  in  a  great  measure  acci- 
dental. The  present  motion,  he 
added,  by  magnifying  the  inconve- 
nience we  have  sustained  into,  a 
calamity,  is  calculated  to  discou* 
rage  our  allies^  and  inspire* our  ene- 
mies with  cenfidence. 

Mr.  Hussey  lan\ented  the  neces- 
sity of  heavy  taxes,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue ;  while  Mr. 
Pitt,  though  he  apprehended  the 
former,  supported  the  productive 
and  increasing  state  of  the  latter. 

After  an  animated  reply  from 
Mr.  Fox^  and  some  observations 
against  the  motion  from  Mr.  Drake^ 
and  Sir  WiUiaio  DolbePj  the  House 


divided,  when  there  appeared  fiw 
the  motion  47,  against  it  187. 

On  Friday  the  21st  of  June«  bqth 
Houses  of  parliament  were  pro- 
rogued, after  his  majesty  had  luade 
the  following  speech  from  thfi 
throne : 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

''  The  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
public  spirit,  by  which  your  con* 
duct  has  been  eminently  distin** 
guished  on  the  many  important 
occasions  which  have  arisen  during 
the  present  session,  demand  my  pe- 
culiar acknowledgments. 

^^  Your  firm  determination  to 
support  the  established  constitution, 
and  the  zealous  and  genera]  con- 
currence in  that  sentiment,  which 
my  subjects  have  so  strongly  and 
seasonably  manifested,  could  not 
^il  to  check  every  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  internal  repose  of  these 
kingdoms;  and  you  will,  I  doub^ 
not,  in  your  several  counties, 
encourage  the  continuance  of  the 
same  vigilant  attention  to  that  im- 
portant object. 

*^  The  rapid  and  signal^  successes 
which,  in  an  early  period  of  th9 
campaign,  have  attended  the  ope- 
rations of  the  combined  armies  i 
the  I'espectable  and  powerful  force 
which  you  have  enabled  me  to  em^ 
ploy  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  mea- 
sures which  I  have  concerted  with 
other  powers  for  the  effectual  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  a  happy  issue  to  the  ioa- 
portant  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged:  it  is  only  by  persever- 
ance in  vigorous  exertions,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages already  acqiiired,  that  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  the  great  end 
to  which  my  views  are  uniformly 
directed,  the  restoration  of  peace 
on  #u€b  teiin9  99  may  be  cooai^feenc 

with 
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opr  penntnent  aeourity^  and  tbat>  if  our  commercial  interesU 

Ibe   general  traoquiltity  of    had  unavoidablv  been  affiscted  to  a 

le/'  more  considerable  extent,  it  would 

tlewienoftheHinut  of  Commons,  not  haTe  been  foi^tten  that  we 

1  return  you   my  particular  are  contending  for  our  future  ae- 

B  for  the    chearfulnese   and  curity»  and  for  the  permanent  pre? 

ch    with    which    you    have  servation  of  advantages,  the  m«st 

ed  the  necessary  supplies)  and  striliing  and  the   most    valuable, 

happy  to  reflect,  that  you  which  any  nation  has  ever«  by  the 

been  enabled  liberally  to  pro*  blessing  of  Providence^  been  per« 

v  the  exigencies  of  the  pub-  niitted  to  enjoy.'* 

rvice  in  a  manner  ^so  little  The  great  national  oligerts  which 

Dsome  to  my  people."  occupied  the  attention  of  pariia- 

f  Lordi  and  Oentlftmen,  ment  during  the  present  sessions, 

'he  arrangements  which  you  have  already  been  presented  to  the 

formed  for  the  government  reader,  as  we  trust,  witli  becoming 

\  firitish  territories  in  India^  attention ;   either  in  the  extracts 

ir  the  regulation  of  our  com-  which  have  been  made  from  (he 

with  that  part  of  the  world,  debates  that  oocasionecl  them,  or 

[  doubt  not,  secure  and  aug-  by  such  obaervations  as  tended  to 

the  important  benefits  which  illustrate  their  nature  and  efifects  : 

ve  already  derived  from  those  we  shall,  therefore,  itt  this  period 

•le  possessions.    It  has  been  of  our  history,  recur  only  to  one 

nble  for  me  to  see,  without  of  them,  and  we  make  it  the  par- 

n,  the  embarrassment  which  ticular  object  of  our  tdection }  be- 

itely  arisen  in  the  state  of  cause  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the 

ercial  credit)    but  ,tbe  steps  most  distii^ished   operations  of 

you  have  taken  to  prevent  flnanoe  in  our  day  i  as  well  as  one 

rogress  of  that  evU  appear  of  the  most  complete  remedies  ap- 

f  to  have  been  productive  of  plied   to  public  exigency  ia  any 

alutary   consequences )   and  day.^    We  allude  to  the  compicrciai 

they  have  afforded  a  striking  credit  bill,  a  very  prominent  m* 

2e  of  your  attention  to  the  cumstanee  in  the  public  measurei 

ts  of  my  people,  their  e&et  of  the  present  year, 

rnished  additional  reason  To  It  is -idmoat  unnecessary  to  re- 

!  that    the    distress,    which  peal^  that  the  state  of  public  ciedit 

^n  felt,  proceeded  from  a  had,  from  various  temporary,  but 

rence  of  temporary  causes,  unexpected  causes,  assumed  a  very 

Qt  from  any  diminution  of  threatening   aspect.     It   was,   in 

li  wealth,  or  any  fiiilure  in  truth,    a  very  alarming  moment* 

trmanent  resources   of  the  The  kniaense  cireulatioa  of  paper 

y.  was  a  bubble  which  every  reflect- 

have  much  satis&otion  in  ing  man  foresaw  would  one  day 
Bg  on  the  efiectual  protect  hurst ;  and  th«  war,  though  by  no 
liioh  I  have  been  enabled  to  means  the  cause  of  that  event,  cer- 
ta  the  trade  of  my  subjects  tainly  basUaoed  the  crisis.  When, 
he  breaking  out  of  the  wari  howefcr,.  il  anrii'ed*  a  very  gene- 
it  the  same  time  ptAraaded  val  oiMMternitioo.  tocoin|imied  it  i 

at 
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at  the  same  time,  the  leading  com- 
mercial men,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, while  they  stated  the  evil  in 
its  full  extent  to  government,  were 
not  only  unable  to  suggest  a  reme- 
dy, but  could  not  comprehend  the 
p/lictical  success  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  minister  to  produce  it. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  issue  exchequer  bills,  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions,  on  certain 
terms,  as  an  accredited  medium, 
to  set  the  suspended  credit  of  the 
country  in  motion,  the  mercantile 
people  doubted  its  operation. 
While  the  opposition  rang  the 
knell  of  British  commerce,  predict- 
ed the  ruin  of  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  represented  the  existing 
evil  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  five 
millions,  in  exchequer  bills,  would 
be  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean ;  and  considered  the  whole 
as  a  project  which,  while  it  was 
altogether  unconstitutional,  dis- 
covered at  once  the  weakness, 
the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of 
its  author.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Many  of  those  respectable  persons 
who  were  entrusted  by  parliament 
to  conduct  and  regulate  the  busi- 
ness, suspected  the  efficacy  of  its 
operations :  but,  notwithstanding 
all  the  dire  forebodings,  trembling 
apprehension,  and  pointed  ridicule, 
which  this  political  exertion  pro- 
duced, it  not  only  attained  its  ob- 
ject completely,  entirely  and  im- 
mediately, but  even  with  half  the 
power  it  possessed.  Two  millions 
and  an  half  of  the  exchequer  bills 
were  found  sufiBcient  to  invigorate 
our  languid  commerce,  and  to  re- 
store universal  confidence  to  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation. 

This, loan,  after  having  proved 
the  salvation  of  many  opulent  ana 
respectable  individuals,  was  afteir 


wards  completely  redeemeil  with- 
out a  single  defaulter,  with  the  po- 
sitive gain  of  several  thousand* 
pounds  to  government,  after  the 
payment  of  every  expence  attend- 
ant on  its  progress  and  completion. 
We  cannot,  therefoiie,  hesitate  to 
consider  this  measure  as  the  work  of 
agreatstatesman,  whose  superior  in- 
telligence prevailed  over  those  dif- 
ficulties', which  alarmed  his  friends, 
were  regarded  as  the  source  of  fu- 
ture triumph  to  his  enemies,  and 
were  rightly  comprehended  by  none 
but  himself.  In  former  periods, 
ministers  had  nothing  to  do,  in  any 
exigency,  but  to  discover  how 
others  had  acted  in  similar  situa- 
tions, and  to  govern  themselves 
by  their  example :  but  we  live  in  a 
period  when  experience  is  of  little 
use;  when  events  daily  happen, 
new  in  their  nature  and  operations; 
and  when  a  minister,  instead  of  act- 
ing from  the  precedents  of  former 
sras,  must  himself  make  them  for 
those  which  are  to  come. 

Having  concluded  our  history  of 
the  important  transactions  of  the 
British  parliament,  we  cannot  pass 
on  to  the  more  extended  objects 
before  us,  without  mentioning  that, 
during  this  period,  some  very  im- 
portant measures  had  been  ailopted 
by  the  legislature  of  Ireland. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  bis 
speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  opening  the  sessions,  on 
the  1 0th  of  January,  after  lament- 
ing the  spirit  of  discontent  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  after  stating 
the  aggressive  conduct  and  ambitious 
views  of  France,  and  observing  on 
the  topics  usual  on  the  occasion; 
he  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner : 

^*  His  majcbty  has  tlic  fullest  conr 
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fidenoe,  that  you  will,  on  all  occa- 
sions^ shew  your  firm  determina- 
tion to  enforce  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  government,  in  wliich 
you  may  dejiend  on  his  majesty's 
cordia]  C()-o|)eration  and  support : 
and  1  have  it  in  particular  com- 
mand from  his  majesty  to  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  to  apply  yourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  the  most  likely  to 
strengthen  and  cement  a  general 
union  of  sentiment  among  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Catholic  subjects,  in  support 
of  the  established  constitution. 
With  this  view,  his  maj^ty  trusts, 
that  the  situation  of  his  majesty's 
Catholic  subjects  will  engage  your 
serious  attention  ;  and,  in  conside- 
ration of  this  subject,  he  relies  on 
-the .  wisdom  an,d  liberality  of  his 
parliament." 

On  the  second  of  January,  cer- 
tain delegates  from  the  body  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  had  pre- 
sented in  due  form  an  address  to 
his  majesty  at  St.  James's,  praying, 
among  other  things,  to  possess  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  par- 
liament :  and,  in  the  March  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Secretary  Hobart 
brought  a  bill  into  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  to  answer  the  objects 
of  that  address.  It  met  with  consi- 
derable opposition  in  all  its  parts ; 
but  was  at  length  carried  with  the 
diminution  of  some  of  them  :  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  though  they 
did  not  obtain  every  object  of  their 
wishes,  appear  to  be  gi*ateful  for 
those  privileges,  which  they  have 
now  received  from  the  legislative 
power  of  their  country. 

At  this  period,  Ireland  was  by  no 
means  in  a  state  qf  tranquillity, 
bodies  of  armed 'men>  chiefly  Ro-. 


man  Catholics,  some  of  whom  were 
probably  influenced  by  French  mo- 
ney, as  well  as  French  principles, 
and  assuming  the  title  of  defeadei<s, 
had  done  considerable  mischief,  as 
well  as  committed  very  horrid  enor- 
mities in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. As,  in  many  instances,  these 
bands  of  desperate  men  had  been 
too  powerful  for  the  civil  magis- 
ti-ate,  it  became  necessaiy,  in  or- 
der to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws, 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  preserve  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity,  to  increase  the 
military  force  of  the  country.  An 
act  was  accordingly  passed  for  esia- 
blishing  a  militia,  to  consist  of  six- 
teen thousand  men.  An  additional 
force  of  five  thousand  regular  troops 
was  also  raised :  so  that  the  whole 
military  strength  will,  in  conse* 
quence  of  these  measures,  amount 
to  33,000  men,  an  unprecedented, 
but  necessary,  army  establishment 
in  that  kingdom. 

A  reform  in  the  parliamentary  re-' 
presentation  was  become  a  favourite 
subject  with  many  respectable  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  as  it  had  been  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  was  made  an 
equal  pretext  with  wicked  and  se- 
ditious people,  in  both  kingdoms, 
to  produce  and  foment  discontents 
and  disturbance.  It  was  thought 
necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  into 
parliament  a  bill,  called  the  con- 
vention bill,  and  which  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law. 

This  act  recites,  "  That  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  assemblies, 
purporting  to  represent  the  pepple, 
or  any  description  of  the  people, 
un^er  jM'etftnce  of  preparing  or  pre- 
senting petitions,  complaints,  re- 
monstrances, and  declarations,  and 
other  addresses  to  the  king,  or  to 
both  or  either  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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mtnt,  for  alteration  of  matters  esta- 
blished by  law^  or  redress  of  al- 
ledged  grievances  in  church  and 
state,  may  be  made  use  of  to  serve 
the  ends  of  fectious  and  seditious 
persons,  to  the  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace/  and  the  great  and  ma- 
nifest encouragement  of  riot,  tu- 
mult, and  disorder  :*'  and  it  enacts, 
that  all  such  assemblies,  commit- 
tees, or  other  bodies  of  persons 
elected,  or  otherwise  constituted  or 
appointed  are  unlawful  assemblies  : 
and  that  all  persons  giving  or  pub- 
lishing notice  of  the  election  to  be 
made  of  such  persons  or  delegates, 
or  attending,  or  voting,  or  acting 
therein  by  any  means,  are  guilty  of 
an  high  misdemeanor.  The  act 
concludes,  with  a  declaration,  '^  that 
nothing  in  it  shall  impede  the  un- 
doubted right  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, to  petition  the  king  or  par- 
liament for  redress  of  any  public  or 
private  grievance.  It  roust  be  al- 
lowed, that  this  was  a  strons:  mea- 
sure 5  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  seditious 
disposition  which  had  appeared 
among  certain  classes  of  people, 
combined  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  seemed  to  demand  it. 
Two  acts  were  abo  passed  similar 
to  those  which  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  government  had  enacted 
under  the  titles  of  the  alien  and 
traitorous  correspondence  bills.  In 
the  same  sessions  also,  an  act  was 
passed  on  the  same  principle,  and 
affording  the  same  illustration  of 
the  law  on  libels,  as  that  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Bntish 
parliament,  by  Mr.  Fox. 

In  order  that  the  l^slaturtf  of 
Ireland  might  possess  the  same  con- 
troul  over  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  as  is  enjoyed  by  that 
of  Great  Britain,  his  majesty  had 
thought  proper  to  surrender  his 


power  over  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  Ireland,  and  to  accept  a  limited 
sum  for  the  expences  of  his  civil 
list.  The  parliament,  therefore, 
granted  a  civil  list  establishment  of 
2S5,O0Ol.  per  ann.  and  limited  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  grant  pen- 
sions to  8O,O0OL  per  ann.  and  not 
to  exceed  12001.  to  any  one  persmii 
except  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  An  act  was  alco  paned, 
during  this  sessions,  for  excluding 
certain  placemen  and  pensioner! 
from  the  House  of  Ck)mmons. 

The  same  causes  which  bad  com* 
bined  to  give  a  temporary  check  ta 
the  commercial  credit  of  Great 
Britain,  l|^d  operated  with  equal 
alarm  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
parliament  of  Ireland,  therefoi^, 
evinced  tlie  same  prompt  and  pre* 
ventive  care  as  had  been  manifest*- 
ed  by  the  English  government,  bf 
undertaking  to  make  good  the  sum 
of  200,0001.  which  the  bank  had 
engaged  to  advance  to  certain  mer^ 
cantile  houses,  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent ;  a  measure,  which  re- 
newed and  enlivened  the  current  of 
commercial  credit,  and  prevented 
its  short  suspension^  from  being  at- 
tended with  any  consequences  pre- 
judicial to  the  trade  of  the  country. 
In^short,  the  vigorous  conduct  <)€ 
the  government  of  Ireland,  during 
this  period,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  restore  tranquillity,  and  defeat 
the  designs  of  those  who  wished  to 
raise  public  discontent,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  principles  of  French 
anarchy;  while  the  salutary  laws 
wiih  which  this  sesnon  of  parliar 
ment  strengthened  the  executive 
power,  were  wisely  formed  to  s^ 
cure  the  blessings  of  domestic  pea^ 
and  public  security. 

The  spirit  df  paiiiamentary  re* 
form  had  found  its  partizans,  and 
produced  its  associations  in  Scot- 
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land^  as  well  as  in  England  and  ample^  committees  of  organisation^ 

Irsluid;  And. Mr.  Muir,  one  of  the  finance,  and  of  secrecy  3  made  ho- 

feculty  of  advocates^  and  Mr.  Pal-  nourable  mention  of  services  :  de- 

mer,  formerly  of  the  university  of  creed  their  authors  the  honour  of 

Cambridge,  but  since  a  dissenting  the  sitting ;  instituted  primary  and 

minister  at  Dundee,  had  been  tried  provincial  assemblies  and  depart- 

for  seditious  conduct^  at  dififerent  ments;   and  as  they  adopted  the 

meetings,  assembled  for  the  pur-  forms,  seemed  to  possess  the  revo- 

dose  of  improving  the  parliamen-  lutionary  spirit  of  the  French  con* 

tary  representation  of  the  country,  vention.     Several  of   the   leadei's 

Tliey  were  found  guilty,  and  sen-  were,  however,  taken  into  custody, 

tenced  to  b^  transported  beyond  the  and,  by  the  vigilance  and  activity 

seas,  to  such  place  as  his  majesty,  of  the  Scottish  magistrates,  this  con - 

with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun-  vention  was  dispersed.     It  a]ipear- 

cil,  should  judge  proper^   for  the  ed,  nevertheless,  to  spring  up  again, 

space  of  fourteen  years.    But  this  though  in  separate  forms,  and  with 

affecting  example  did  not  prevent  a  more  expanded  character :  but  the 

very    numerous    association   from  power  of  the  laws,  the  vigour  with 

establishing   itself  at    Edinburgh,  which  they  were  employed  by  those 

which,  under  the  forms  and  assumed  who  had  the  administration  of  them, 

authority  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  the  general  loyalty  and  good 

and  dated  their  resolutions  in  the  sense  of  the  people,  controuled  the 

first  year  of  the  British  convention,  spirit^  frustrated  the  designs^  and 

They  adopted  the  phrases  and  modes  at  length  dissolved  the  association 

of  proceeding  of  the  French  go-  of  these  ignorant,  misguided,  and 

vernment,  established  after  its  ex-  seditious  people. 

C  H  A  P.    V. 

Affairs  of  France.  Preliminary  Observations,  State  of  Parties  in  tlie  Con- 
vention.  Preparations  for  the  Trial  of  Louis  XV L  Reports  of  the  Coni" 
mittees  concerning  it.  The  Order  of  conducting  it.  Criminating  Papers 
produced.  The  Mayor  conducts  the  King  from  the  Temple  to  the  Conven- 
iion.  His  Conduct  and  Examination  at  the  Bar  of  it.  He  demands 
Counsel  to  assist  him  in  his  Defence,  Counsel  are  appointed  him.  His 
intermediate  Employment  in  the  Temple,  His  return  to  the  Bar  of  the  Con^ 
vetUion,  His  Defence  delivered  by  M.  De  Seze,  one  of  his  Council.  The 
King's  Address  to  the  Convention,  He  is  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
die»  The  Court  of  Spain  applies  to  the  Assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  deposed 
Sovereign,  State  of  the  Votes  on  the  Occasion.  The  Preparation  of 
Louis  for  his  End.  TJie  King  is  allowed  Mr,  Edgworth  to  attend  him 
4W  Priest  and  Confessor,  Last  Separation  from  his  Family.  Various 
Circumstances  that  accompanied  and  followed  upon  his  Death,  The  Cha- 
T9cter  of  Louis  XVL    Subsequent  Circumstances, 

WE  now  proceed  to  consider    event  that  presents  itself  to  our  at- 
the  state,   condition,    and     tention,  is  among  the  most  atrocious 
transactions  of  France^  and  the  first    and  disgraceful  acts  that  have  stain- 
ed 
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ed  the  annals  of  the  world.  We 
tremble  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and 
unfold  the  horrid  crime.  Over  the 
bloody  threshhold  ^e  hesitate  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  same  inscriptifm 
which  the  poet  read  on  the  out<^ 
ward  jjate  of  hell,  seems  here  en- 
graved to  turn  us  aside  from  such  a 
palh  of  horror. 

Per  me  si  vk  nclla  citt^  dolente; 
Per  me  si  %  k  nell  eteruo  dolure  ; 
Per  me  si  \k  tra  la  perduta  genta. 

Bat,  before  we  conduct  the  reader 
to  the  prison  of  the  temple,  the 
bar  of  the  convention,  and  the  fa- 
tal scalfold,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
offer  some  preliminary  remarks  to 
his  attention. 

It  was  an  undoubted  principle, 
with  the  most  active  party  of  the 
convention,  ihat^  while  Louis  lived, 
there  would  be  no  permanent  secu- 
rity for  them;  the  object,  there- 
fore, of  all  their  councils  and  de- 
signs, was  to  bring  the  unhappy 
monarch  to  that  fate  which  he  so 
soon  suffered.  But  their  views  were 
not  accomplished  without  much  in-  . 
terruption,  considerable  difficulty, 
and  the  exertion  of  the  most  subtle 
manoeuvres. 

Many  members  of  the  conven- 
tion regretted  that  decree  which 
produced  such  a  precipitate  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  and  most  sincerely 
wished,  that  the  king  and  consti- 
tution might  be  re-established.  A 
still  more  considerable  number  were 
of  opinion,  that,  when  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  once 
adopted,  that  the  king  and  royal 
family  should  be  escorted,  with 
every  exterior  mark  of  regard,  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  that  an 
ample  settlement  should  be  made  on 
t)iem,  which  might  appear,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  as  suited  to  their 


former  station,  and  that  they  ndghC 
be  quaUned  to  li%'e  in  tranquillity 
and  respect,  in  any  other  part  of 
£uro|)e  they  might  chuse  for  their 
residence. 

There  were  others  of  the  con- 
vention who  were  very  anxious  to 
save  the  king  :  but  dreading  the 
consequences  of  avowing  their  0|n- 
nions,  erideavoured  to  delay  any 
proceedings  against  him,  until  the 
public  should  be  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  to  admit  o^a  (air  and 
honest  trial.  When  their  endea- 
vours to  attain  this  object  failed  of 
success^  they  attempted  to  carry  the 
sentence  of  confinement,  during 
the  war,  and  exile  after  it  When 
they  were  baffled  in  that  at  tempt  j 
they  tried  the  appeal  to  ^  the  pri- 
mary assemblies ;  and,  finally,  they 
strove  to  save  the  devoted  monarch, 
by  proposing  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence.  But  the  party 
who  considered  the  king's  death  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  views  of 
their  ambition,  and  were,  there- 
fore, most  violent  against  him,  left 
no  measure  unexerted,  and  no  ar- 
tifice unemployed,  both  within  and 
without  the  assembly,  to  cut  short 
all  forms  of  process,  by  a  sudden 
and  bloody  catastrophe. 

Legendre  proposed,  that  all  who 
had  consigned  thdr  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  king's  conduct  to 
writing  should  lay  them  on  the 
table  of  the  assembly,  and  that 
after  the  intervention  of  one  day, 
they  should  pronounce  sentence  on 
the  culprit,  without  suffering  him 
to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence,  Ro- 
bespierre thought  the  whole  busi- 
ness might  be  completed  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  that  the  assem- 
bly should  not  separate  till  it  was 
concluded.  St.  Andrb  declared, 
that  Louis  had  been  judged  and 
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condemned  by  the  people  on  the 
loth  of  August^  and  nothing  was 
left  for  them  to  do,  but  to  proceed 
to  execution^    Those  who  desired 
the  death  of  the  king  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  effects  which  might  be 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple by  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of 
the    convention ;    but  when  they 
found  that  their  power  did  not  reach 
80  far  as  to  exclude  him  from  the 
privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  de* 
fence,    they    employed    the    most 
abominable  and  profligate  means 
to  prevent  any  circumstance  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  king  from  being 
produced  by  such  an  awful  and  af- 
fetting  spectacle^  as  would  be  pre- 
sented on  such  an  occasion.  Inflam- 
matory papers  were  accordingly  dis- 
persed among  the  people,  inciting 
them  to  insist  on  his  immediate  exe- 
cution, or  to  execute  him  them- 
selves ^  to  impress  an  opinion  that  ^ 
the  death  of  the  royal  sufferer  was 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
French  nation  ^   that  the  Gironde 
party  was  bribed  by  the  powers  at 
war  with  France,  to  save  Louis, 
a^d  that  their  final  object  was  to 
re-establish  him  and  despotism  to- 
gether on  the  throne. 

But  while  they  endeavoured  to 
dispose  the  public  mind  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them,  they  aitfully  con- 
trived that  the  object  of  their  dia- 
.bolical  enmity  and  injustice  should 
be  placed  in  a  situation  the  most 
disaulvantageous  to  himself,  as  it 
might  forcibly  tend  to  unsettle  and 
trouble  his  mind,  at  a  moment 
when  he  required  all  its  powers 
to  support  him ;  and  wh^  his  un- 
derstanding, to  do  him  service, 
must  be  clear  and  unclouded.  To 
eflect  this  base  and  infamous  pur- 
pose, the  whole  of  the  intended  pro- 
.ceedingii  were  carefully  concealed 


from  the  king,and  it  was  merely  from 
the  zealous  curiosity  of  Clery,  his 
faithful  valet  de  chambre,  that  he 
barely  knew  the  intentions  of  the 
convention  to  call  him  to  their  batt, 
a  very  few  days  before  it  happeneil. 
To  keep  him  ignorant,  to  the  last 
moment,  of  any  design  of  this  na- 
ture, and  then  hurry  him,  unpre- 
pared, before  them,  was  a  contriv- 
ance worthy  of  the  hellish  spirits 
that  conceived  it.     This  circum- 
stance, with  the  cruel  and  sudden 
separation   from    his    son,    might 
have  disconcerted   him  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  have  given  his  ene- 
mies the  opportunity  of  imputing 
the  disorder  and. confusion  of  his 
answers  to  conscious  guilt.     But 
these  arts  to  ensnare  the  unhappy 
monarch  failed  of  their  aim :   for 
though  the  questions  proposed  to 
him,  were  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
afterwards     reconsidered     by    the 
convention ;    and  though   he  was 
suddenly   led    away   amidst   insult 
and  indignity,  and  without  the  least 
preparation  to  answer  them  on  the 
instant ;  yet  such  was  his  conduct 
on  this  trying  occasion,  such  the 
calm  and  majestic  character  of  his 
deportment,  such  the  readiness  and 
sagacity  of  his  replies,  and  such  the 
predominating  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence, that  several  of  his  most  vi- 
rulent enemies    were    filled    with 
alarm,  lest  such  a  combination  of 
affecting  circumstances  should  have 
at  once  recalled  the  spirit  of  an- 
ciejit  loyalty  into  the  bosoms  of  his 
former  subjects  who  heard  and  be-r 
held  him. 
.    A  commission  of  twenty-four 
deputies,    selected    from     various 
committees,  having  been  for  some 
weeks    employed    in    ransacking 
every  suspected  place  fgr  criminal- 

ing 
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ing  papers,  and  in  collecting  evi-  1 1.    The    national    convention 

dence    against    the    deposed    mo-  shall  fix  a  day  on  which  Louis  XVI. 

narch,  pnidueed  on  the  sixth   of  shall  present  his  defence. 

November,  a  report  full  of  vague  19.  Louis  XVL  shiU  present  his 

and  unsupported  accusations ;  and  defence  in  writing  and  signed  hf 

on  the  following  day  the  commit-  himself. 

ree  of  legislation  pi-esented  a  plan  13.  Louis  XVL  may  give  verbal 

for  his   trial ;    in    the  preface  to  answers. 

which  it  was  declared — ^'  That  the  14.  After  he  has  made  his  de« 

moment  is  now  arrived  when  the  fence,  and  the  expiration  of  any 

French   nation    can   give   to    the  interval  settled  by  the  conventioBj 

world  an  example  of  the  justice  of  they  shall  pass  a  sentence  by  public 

a  great  people,  exempt  from  any  fote. 

.  impure  mixture  of  the  human  pas-  This  mode  of  passing  sentence 

sions.**     This  plan  is  detailed  in  was  supported  with  great  violence 

the  following  articles :  by  the  inveterate    faction  of   the 

1.  Louis  XVI.  may  be  tried.  mountain,  in  the  expectation  thtf 

2.  He  shall  be  tried  by  the  na-  some  whose  consciences  acquittid 
tional  convention.  the  king,  might,   from  terror  tf 

3.  Three  commissioners,  chosen  the  popnkice,  be  influenced  to  pfo* 
from  the  convention  by  public  nonnce  against  him.  If  the  e|ii- 
election>  shall  be  charged  with  the  nion  of  the  'convention  had  been 
care  of  collecting  all  the  documents  taken  in  the  usual  way,  it  woold 


necessary  for  the  trial,  and  of  pre- .  have  been  less  subject  to  the 

senting  the  result  of  them  to  the  rations  of  fear  $  but  if  it  Ijad  been 

convention.  determined  by  ballot  t  thece  would 

4.  The  commissioners  shall  ter-  most  probably  have  been  a  migo- 
minate  their  report  by  an  enume-  rity  in  favour  of  the  king  on  the 
ration  of  the  crimes.  first  question ;  and>  without  doubC^ 

5.  The  enumeration  shall  be  a  very  decisive  one,  against  kis 
printed  and  distributed.  death. 

6.  Eight  days  after,  a  discussion  The  following  were  the  principil 
shall  commence  on  the  act  of  ac-  proofis  of  guilt  which  were  produced 
cusation,  when  the  charges  shall  against  the  king. 

be  adopted  or  rejected.  1.  A  receipt  from  Bouin^,  dated 

^     7,  If  the  act  is  adopted,  it  shall  Mayence,  October  15,  1791j  cim* 

be  communicated  to  Louis  XVL  taining  an  account  of  the  expeadi-- 

that  he  may  provide  for  hi9  de-  ture  of  the  sum  of  993  millions^  is- 

fence.  sued  for  the  formation  of  the  camp 

8.  A  copy  of  the  report  and  of  Montmedy.  This  money  had 
other  papers  respecting  it,  shall  be  been  distributed  among  the  follow- 
also  presented  to  Louis  XVL  ing  persons : — Monsieur,  the  Gomte 

9.  If  he  demands  the  originals,  d'Artois,.the  prince  de  Nassau^  the 
they  shall  be  carried  to  him  by  due  de  Choiseul,  Demandell^  Bod, 
twelve  commissioners.  Hamilton,  Lassale,  Weyman»  and 

10.  The  originals  shall  not  be  several  other  general  ofllceni  aild 
c'Atried  from  the    ardhives,   uatil  private  persons. 

copies  ot  them  are  taken.  9.  Another  signed  Chdsd  Stan- 

▼ille. 
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ville^  attesting  the  receipt  and  dis* 
tributfon  of  600,000  livrea. 

3.  A  letter,  stating  that  the  dia* 
ttionds  of  Bsadaine  Elizabeth  had 
been  transmitted,  on  the  2?d  of 
June^  1791,  to  an  officer  of  Hus- 
sars, who  had  carried  them  to  the 
brothers  of  the  kte  Icing, 

4.  A  paper,  proving  that  Jhe 
editor  of  the  Postilion  dc  la  Guerre, 
(a  newspaper),  had  received  8000 
livres  from  the  civil  list ;  and  the 
Logographe  (another  public  print) 
no  less  than  60,000  livres,  during 
the  short  space  of  three  months. 

5.  A  great  number  of  letters, 
&c.  proving  that  Louis  Capet  was 
a  monopolizer  of  com,  sugar,  and 
Coflfee:  these  monopolies  were 
made  in  foreign  countries:  the 
treasurer  of  the  civil  list  supenn- 
tended  the  business,  and  was  or- 
dered to  advance  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions. 

6.  A  new  order  of  chivalry,  in- 
troduced under  the  name  of  "  Clie- 
valiers  de  la  Reine  j"— the  decora- 
tions of  this  ondef  consisted  of  a 
medal,  one  side  of  which  was 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the 
queen  ;  the  other  had  .the  follow- 
ing inscription — Mai^m  regtna 
nomen  aHumbrat.  Several  persons 
had  received  this  decoration,  not- 
withstanding  an  express  decree, 
forbidding  the  creation  of  any  new 
orders  of  chivalry. 

7.  A  bundle  of  papers,  which 
prove  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Gilles  had  received  12,000  livres, 
in  order  to  pay  a  band  of  60  men, 
against  the  express  letter  of  the 
constitution  5  which  forbids  the 
king  to  maintain  any  armed  men, 
without  the  permission  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

8.  A  paper  box,  full  of  proofe 
that  Louis  Capet  had  continued  the 
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pa3r  of  such  of  his  body  guards,  as 
had  emigrated  to  Coblentz  ;  that  a 
number  of  conspirators  were  con- 
tinually assembled  at  the  Tuille- 
riea  ;  that  Bouill^  had  the  audacity 
to  repair  there,  since  the  invasion 
projected  in  1791 ;  and  that  from 
the  day  that  the  ci-devant  comte 
d*Artois  had  been  decreed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  accusation,  Louis  had  as- 
signed a  pension  of  200,000  livres 
to  his  children. 

The  consideration  of  the  report 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
question,  of  all  others  the  most  em- 
barrassing to  the  convention,  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  inviola- 
bility of  the  king.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  king*s  Wfe  was 
ftilly  protected  by  the  constitution ; 
and  he  could  not,  with  any  sem- 
bkmee  of  justice,  have  been  con- 
demned to  death,  although  every 
charge  brought  against  him  had 
been  proved ;  which  wasi  not  the 
fact  with  one  of  them.  The  ob- 
jection, however,  which  arose  on 
this  consideration,  was  most  ini- 
quitously  over-ruled  in  the  conven- 
tion, by  a  post  facto  law ;  a  mea- 
sure equally  unjust  and  destructive 
of  freedom,  as  well  as  in  direct  op- 
position to  those  rights  of  man, 
\Wiich  the  French  nation  had  held 
forth,  with  so  much  pride  and  ef- 
frontery, to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

But  while  the  mock  trial  was 
preparing  for  this  degraded  and 
insulted  monarch  by  his  wicked 
and  inveterate  enemies ;  the  sad 
and  ativerse  stat«  of  his  fortune  did 
not  depri\'e  him  t)f  every  friend ; 
several  of  his  former  adherents  of- 
fea*ed  to  stand  forth  In  support  of 
his  innocence  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  M.  Cazfeles,  so  distinguished 
in  the  finrt  assembly  by  his  zeal  for 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  who 
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yr^is  then  in  England,  solicited  a 
passiiort,  that  he  might  appear  as 
counsel  for  his  former  king.  The 
same  offer  was  made  by  M.  Nar- 
honne,  ex-minister  of  war.  and  M. 
l^ly  Tollendal.  The  marquis  de 
Bouill^  transmitted  an  attestation 
ia-his  favour,  respecting  the  flight 
to  Montmedy,  and  an  exculpatory 
letter  of  M.  ChoiseuU  respectiDg 
the  money  paid  by  the  marquis  to 
the  king's  brothers.  M.  Bertrand 
also  ex-minister  of  marine,  then 
an  emigrant  in  England*  mani- 
fested the  most  zealous  solicitude  to 
appear  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial 
of  his  deposed  sovereign.  Qut 
^ben  tb^  proposal  made  by  Ma- 
tinelj  for  assuring  to  all  those  who 
shbuld  speak  for  the  impeached 
Louid,  the  protection  of  the  laws> 
^maA  suppressed  by  murniurings  and 
l^ootings,  the  spirit  by. which  the 
assemUy  was  governed  was  too  ma- 
nifect  to  expect  honour  or  justice 
from  Its  conduct  or  decisions.  Be- 
sides,  when  Robespierre  moved,  on 
the  3d  of  November,  that  sentence 
should  be  pronounced  against  the 
king  without  furtlier  inquiry — 
when  it  was  declared  by  him  and 
his  party,  that  the  forfeiture  of  his 
crowjd  implied  the  forfeiture  of  hi;$ 
Wfe — that  to  put  the. question, 
*'  whether  he  is-a  criminal  ?"  would 
be  to  betray  the  fuiiU  due  to  the 
sovereign  peopk^and  thcit  liberty 
demanded  the  inuuediate  infliction 
of  his  punishment ;  there  could 
then  be  but  one  apprehension,  and 
one  o|>ini6n  of  the  filial .  cata- 
strophe, tiiough  the  immediate 
completion  of  it  was  oppbsed  and 
yrefi^ted  by  the  more  moderate 
party.  Their  opinions  prevailed, 
and  the  arraignment  of  Louis  vvas 
decreed.  But  thfkigh  he  was  now 
reduced  to  a  simple  and  accused  ci- 


tizen, he  seemed  to  inspire  the 
convention  with  apprehensioa  and 
dread.  They  feared  that  the  sad 
spectacle  of  degraded  majesty,  ajui 
the  notorious  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  would,  in 
spite  of  all  their  cunning  and  hor- 
rid manoeuvres,  awaken,  the  Ipyalty 
that  slumbered,  stimulate  the  loy- 
alty that  was  still  awake,  or  recall 
the  loyalty  that  had  wandered^r  to 
unite  in  saving  the  royal  object  of 
its  former  duty,  afirection>  and  ve- 
neration, from  the  fate  that  ap- 
peared to  await  him.  Conscious  of 
acting  with  violence,  the  ruling 
powers  feared  it  might  be  returned 
upon  themselves.  But  what  could 
be  feared  or  hoped  in  a  city,  wheie 
SO/KX)  national  guards,  well  equip- 
ped and  disciplined,  suffered  themr* 
selves,  on  a  former  occasion,  to^JI;>ft». 
as  it  were,  disarmed  by  less  than 
6000  federated  rabble  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Brittany. 

The  many  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Paris  whose  hearts  were  still 
loyal  to  the  king,  aQd  whose  wishes. 
and  prayers  were  continually,  of- 
fei^  up,  not  only  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life,  but  the  restoration 
to  his  throne,  were  either  over- 
come by  fear,  or  rendered  power- 
less by  astonishment,  or  deceived 
by  false  expectations;  and  Louis 
XVL  the  best  of  their  kings  was 
left  to  his  fate. 

On  the  1 1th  of  December,  at  so 
early  an  hour  as  five  in  the  morn* 
ing,  the  generale  was  beat  through- 
oHt  Paris,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  with  several  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  introduce«l  into  the 
garden  Of  the  Temple.  The  noise 
occasioned  by  these  prefiarations 
would  have  caused  no  small  alarm 
to  ^he  king  and  the  royal  fatnily, 
if  they  had  not  been  previously^n- 
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formed  by  Clery,  his  valet  de 
chambre^  of  the  designs  which  the 
eonventiort  had  been  agitating  re- 
specting him. 

At  11  o'clock,  while  the  king 
was  endeavouring  to  calm  his  spi- 
rits by  giving  the  usual  instructions 
to  the  dauphin,  or  amusing  the 
young  prh)Ce  by  some  engaging  re- 
creatiun,  two  persons  of  the  muni- 
cipality entered  to  inform  him  that 
they  must,  by  order  of  the  conven- 
tion, conduct  the  young  Louis  to 
his  mother.  Of  this  cruel  and  un- 
expected  .  separation^  iife  king  in 
vain  demanded  the  reason;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners returned  to  inform  him, 
that  Chambon,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
was  preparing  to  make  him  an  of- 
ficial visit.  In  this  interval,  the 
removal  of  the  dauphin  from  him 
seemed  to  affect  the  lung  &r  more 
than  any  apprehension  he  entertain- 
ed of  the  mortifying  arrangements 
which  were  making  to  receive  him 
as  a  public  criminal,  or  the  fate 
which  he  thought  would  finally 
await  him. 

At  one  the  mayor  appeared : — 
He  was  accompanied  by  Chau- 
mette,  solicitor  of  the  commune, 
Coulombeau,  secretary  of  the  rolls, 
several  municipal  officers,  and  San* 
terre,  commander  of  the  national 
guards,  with  hia  aids«de-camp.— 
The  mayor  informed  the  king  that 
he  came  to  conduct  him, to  the 
convention,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree,  which  the  secretary  should 
read  to  him.  When  that  office 
was  performed,  the  king  conclud- 
ed soma  observations  cm  the  cruel- 
ty of  depriving  him  of  the  society 
of  his  son,  by  saying,  I  am  ready 
to  follow  you  ;  not  indeed  because 
1  am  disposed  to  obey  the  conven- 
tion }  but  because  my  enemies  pos- 


sess-the  power 'to  enforce  obedi^ 
ence.  A  large  military  escort  at- 
tended him  fVom  the  gate  of  the 
Temple.  At  length,  accompanied 
by  the  mayor,  two  generals,  one 
of  whom  was  Santerre,  not  long 
before  a  brewer,  but .  now  com- 
mander of  the  Parisian  guards,  and 
Several  municipal  officers  -,  in  an 
ordinary  dress,  with  neglected  hair, 
and  a  face  long  unshaven,  Louis 
XVI.  was  presented  at  the  bar  of 
the  national  convention.  Nay,  such 
were  the  form  and  appearance  of 
the  fallen  monarch,  that  he  seemed 
to  subdue,  for  a  moment,  the  horrid 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  und  to 
awe  the  uproar  of  inveterate  jaco- 
binism into  something  like  a  re- 
spectful silence.  The  tumult  of  • 
those  who  occupied  the  seats  and 
galleries  ceased  at  once,  and  sunk 
into  a  solemn  stillness,  when  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  their 
former  king  was  presented  to  them 
in  such  a  state  of  humility  and  de- 
gradation. 

Barrere,  the  president,  immedi- 
ately addxsfissed  him  as  he  stood  at 
the  bar. — "  Louis,  the  French  na- 
tion accuses  you.  Tlie  national  con- 
vention decreed,  on  the  3d  of  Dec. 
that  you  should  be  tried  by  it.  On 
the  6th  of  December  it  was  de- 
creed, that  you  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar ;  and  while  the  chaises 
against  you  are  read,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  seat  yourself." 

Louis,  who  well  knew  that  it 
would  be  as  vain  to  disclaim  the 
authority  as  to  resist  the  power  of 
the  convention,  submitted  in  silence 
to  the  proceeding  against  him  :  and 
having  availed  himself  ^f  the  per- 
mission to  sit,  heard,  with  profound 
attention  the  several  papers  read, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  crim€:s 
which  may  be  arranged  in  two 
[O  ^]  distinct 
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^distinct  classes,  such  as  were  prior, 
and  such  as  were  subsequent  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  comtitution.  The 
latter  may  be  also  subdivided  into 
offences  common  to  him  and  his 
miniitters,  and  such  as  were  per- 
sonal to  himself. 

The  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  an- 
tecedent to  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  were,  ''  that  he  had 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  assembly 
in  June  1789  >  that  in  the  month 
of  July  in  the  same  year,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  overawe  the  assem- 
bly with  troops;  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  regiment  of  Flanders  to 
inarch  to  Versailles ;  that  he  had 
contrived  the  insult  ofiTered  by  the 
household  guards  to  the  national 
cockade ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  public  mind  in  1791,  by  pay- 
ing for  various  publications ;  that 
he  had  in  a  letter  applauded 
Bouill^  for  his  sanguinary  conduct 
at  Nancy  ;  that  he  had  Ded  to  Va- 
rennes ;  that  he  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  blood  shed  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  on  the -19th  of  July;  and 
that  he  had  encouraged  libels 
against  the  patriots." 

The  crimes  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  committed  sulise- 
qucnt  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  which  his  mi- 
uibters  must  have  been  involved, 
were,  ^*  that  he  had  concealed  the 
convention  of  Pilnitz  from  the  as- 
bembly ;  that  he  had  retarded  the 
transmission  of  the  decree,  by 
which  Avignon  was  re-united  to 
France;  that  he  had  excited  the 
troubles  at  Nbmes,  ^d  the  con- 
vulsions at  Jales ;  that  he  had  pre- 
vented the  sudden,  increase  of  the 
army  during  the  administration  of 
Narbonne;  that  he  had  disorga- 
nized the  navy ;  that  he  had  been 
the  author  of  alfthe  disasters  which 


had  befallen  tfie  colonies  |  that  his 
artifices  bad  afiected  the  surreader 
of  Longuy  and  Verdun ;  and  that 
he  had  illegally  retained  the  Swiss 
Guards  in  his  pay."  * 

The  personal  charges  were,  'Hhat 
he  had  refused  his  sanction  to  the 
decree  against  the  generals,  and  to 
the  decree  for  the  formation  of  a 
camp  near  Paris;  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Clermont,  in  which  he  promised,  if 
he  should  recover  his  authority, 
that  he  would  restore  the  Christiaii 
religion;  that  he  had  illegally 
kept  the  guards  in  his  pay;  that 
he  had  assisted  the  emigrants ;  that 
he  had  corresponded  with  his  bro- 
thers; that  he  had  used  his  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
the  prejudice  of  France ;  that  be 
had,  by  his  ambassadors,  encourag- 
ed the  confederacy  of  despots ; 
that  he  had  carried  on  an  iniqui- 
tous traffic  in  com ;  that  he  had 
bribed  the  members  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  that  he  had  paid  his  guards 
at  Coblentz ;  and  that  the  horrora 
of  the  loth  of  August  were  to  be 
imputed  to  him." 

The  futility  and  injustice  of  the 
charges,  in  the  first  class,  were  so 
'  manifest,  that  they  shocked  even 
the  morality  of  Marat,  and  troubled 
the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Paine. 
The  former  demanded,  that  they 
should  be  expunged  as  unfounded- 
in  law,  and  nullified  by  the  ain- 
nesty  implied  in  the  profier  and  ac- 
ceptance of. the  constitution;  and 
the  latter  contended,  that  tb^ 
should  not  be  applied  to  Loais^  as 
they  were  accusations  against  the 
king,  and  not  the  person  ;  a  prose- 
cution against  kingly  govemmtMi 
and  not  against  the  king  :  but  the 
convention,  with  its  usual  di8re<t 
gard  for  every  thing  but  its  own 
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cutive  power  was,  for  a  momient, 
«ti8papded  in  your  hands  ;  and  you 
formed  another  conspiracy.  On 
the  17th  of  July  the  blood  of  ci- 
tizens was  shed  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
A  letter  written  by  yourself  to  La 
Fayette,  1790,  proves,  that  there 
existed  a  criminal  correspondence 
between  you  and  him,  to  which 
Mirabeau  had  acceded.  All  kinds 
of  corruption  were  employed  by 
you.  You  paid  the  expence  of 
publishing  libels,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  which  were  designed 
to  pervert  the  public  opinion,  to 
discredit  assignats,  and  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  emigrants. 
The  registers  of  Septeuil  shew 
what  endrmities  have  been  em- 
ployed in  these  manoeuvres,  which 
were  employed  for  the  destruction 
of  liberty. 

ji.  Whatever  happened  on  the 
i7th  of  July  has  no  relation  to  me  : 
of  the  rest  1  know  nothing. 

Q.  You  appeared  to  accept  the 
constitution  of  the  14th  of  Sept. ; 
your  discourses  announced  the  wish 
to  maintain  it ;  and  you  laboured 
to  overthrow  it  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. A  convention  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  Pilnitz,  the  24th  of 
July,  between  Leopold  of  Austria, 
and  Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
burg, who  engaged  to  re-elevate 
the  throne  of  absolute  monarchy ; 
and  you  was  silent  on  the  subject 
of  that  convention,  till  it  was 
known  throughout  Europe  ? 

A.  I  communicated  that  event 
as  soon  as  it  came  to  my  know* 
ledge.  Besides,  it  is  a  business, 
which,  according  to  the  existing 
constitution,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ministers. 

Q.  Aries  had  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  you  fitvoured  it  by 
trending  three  .civic  commissionersi 


who  employed  themselves  in  justi- 
-fyihg  these  violent  proceedings,  in- 
stead of  repressing  them. 

A.  The  instructioQS  of  the  Qom^ 
missioners  will  prove  the  object  of 
their  mission ;  and  1  knew  none  of 
them,  when  they  were  presented  10 
me  by  tlie  ministers. 

Q.  .Avignon,  and  the  county  of 
Venaisin  had  been  re-united  to 
France  ;  but  a  month  had  elapsed 
before  you  executed  tliat  decree ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  country 
wa^  desolated  by  civil  war.  The 
commissioners,  whom  you  succes- 
sively sent,  completed  its  devasta- 
tion ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  why  the 
execution  of  the  decree  was  de- 
layed. This  circumstance  has  no 
personal  reference  to  me.  Tiie 
persons  who  were  sent,  and  those 
who  sent  them,  are  alone  to  be 
considered. 

Q.  Nismes,  Montauban,  Meu<le, 
and  Jales,  had  suffered  great  agita- 
tions in  the  early  days  of  liberty  ; 
nevertheless  you  attempted  nothing 
to  check  these  shoots  of  a  counter- 
revolution>  till  the  moment  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Dussaillans  broke 
forth. 

A.  I  gave  every  order,  on  that 
occasion  which  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  me.  't  ^ 

Q.  You  sent  twenty-two  batta- 
lions against  the  Marsdllois,  who 
marched  to  reduce  the  counter-re- 
volutionists of  Aries. 

A.  I  must  have  :the  papers  re- 
lating to  that  busitiess,  to  qualify 
me  to  give  a  propel*  answer. 

Q.  You  gave  the  command  of  the 
south  to  Wigeiistein,  who  wrote  to 
you  on  the  21st  of  April  1792, 
after  he  had  been  readied—*^  In 
a  veiy  short  time  I  shall  call  asound 
the  throne  of  your  majesty  millk>n9 
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which  you  have  not  kept.  Soon 
after  tbs^t  event  you  attempted  to 
corrupt  the  public  opinion  with  the 
assMancef  of  Talon>  who  acted  in 
Paris^  and  Mirabeau,  who  was  to 
have  excited  counter-revolution- 
ary, movements  in  the  provinces. 
You  lavished  millions  to  effect  this 
corruption,  and  employed  popu- 
larity as  an  engine  to  enslave  the 
people.  These  &cts  are  proved  by 
a  memorial  of  Talun,  on  which 
you  have  made  marginal  comments 
in  your  own  hand-writing  3  and 
by  a  letter  which  Laporte  wrote 
to  you  on  the  29th  of  April ; 
in  which,  after  recapitulating  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Kivarol, 
he  told  you  that  the  millions  which 
you  had  been  induced  to  throw 
away  had  produced  nothing  ? 

jii,  I  do  not  recollect  with  pre- 
cision what  happened  at  that  pe- 
riod;  but  the  whole  of  it  is  ante- 
cctient  to  my  acceptance  of  thQ 
constitution. 

.Q.  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of 
a  plan  formed  by  Talon,  t£at  you 
went  to  the  suburbs  of  Saint  An- 
toine,  and  distributed  money  to 
the  poo]>  labourers ;  when  you  told 
them  that  you  coiUd  not  employ  it 
better. 

A.  My  greatest  pleasure  has  ever 
l^cep  to  relieve  the  needy.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  the  perfoipinance 
of  such  a  duty  can  t^  ponyef  ted 
into  a  plot. 

Q.  On  the  28th,  a  great  number 
of  the  nobles,  and  several  military 
persons  attended  you  at  t|ie  Thuil- 
lories  tp  favour  an  escape  that  you 
iiad  meditated.  Yo|i  wished  to 
quit  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April,  to 
go  to  Saint  Cloud,  but  the  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens  made  you  sen- 
sible that  their  distrust  of  you  was 
not  to   be   ba^ed.    You*  en^eft- 


Toured  to  remove  it  by  communi-* 
eating  to  the  constituent  assembty 
a.letter  which  you  addressed  to  the 
agents  of  the  nation  at  foreign 
courts,  to  announce  to  them  that 
you  had  freely  accepted  the  con- 
stitutional articles  which  had  been 
.presented  to  youj  and,  notwith- 
standing, on  the  Slst  you  took 
flight  with  a  false  passport.  Yoi^ 
left  behind  a  protest  against  these 
very  constitutiooal  articles;  you 
commanded  the  ministers  to  sign 
none  of  the  acts  issued  by  the  na- 
tional assembly;  and  you  forbade 
the  minister  of  justice  to  deliver  up 
the  seals  of  state.  The  public 
money  was  lavished  to  secui-e  the 
success  of  this  treachery ;  and  the 
public  force  was  to  protect  it  under 
the  orders  of  BouUl^,  who  some 
time  before  had  been  charged  with 
the  massacre  of  Nancy,  and  to 
whom  you  wrote  on  this  subject^ 
''  to  maintain  his/  popularity,  be- 
cause  it  would  be  of  service  to 
you."  These  &cts  are  proved  by 
the  memorial  of  the  23d  of  Feb. 
with  mai^nal  comments  in  your 
own  hand-virriting ;  by  your  decla- 
ration on  the  20th  of  June,  written 
by  yourself  5  by  your  letter  of  the 
4th  of  September  1790  to  Bouill^; 
and  by  a  note  of  the  latter*  in 
which  he  gives  you  an  account  of- 
the  use  he  made  of  nine-hundred 
and  ninety-three  thousand  livres 
given  by  you,  part  of  which  were 
employed  to  seduce  the  troops  who 
were  to  escort  you  ?         . 

Jl,  i  know  nothing  of  the  memo- 
rial of  the  23d  of  February^..  As  to 
what  relates  to  my  journey  to  Va- 
rannes,  I  must  refer  to  the  answer 
I  gave,  at  that  time,  to  the  c€Misti^ 
tuent  assembly. 

Q,  After  you  were  stopped  at 
Yarexines^  the  exercise  of  the  exe;- 
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cuttFe  power  was,  for  a  momient, 
stispapded  in  your  hands  ;  and  you 
formed  another  conspiracy.  On 
the  17th  of  July  the  blood  of  ci- 
tizens was  shed  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
A  letter  written  by  yourself  to  La 
Fayette,  1790,  proves,  that  there 
existed  a  criminal  correspondence 
between  you  and  him,  to  which 
Mirabeau  had  acceded.  AH  kinds 
of  corruption  were  employed  by 
you.  You  paid  the  expence  of 
publishing  libels,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  which  were  designed 
to  pervert  the  public  opinion,  to 
discredit  assignats,  and  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  emigrants. 
The  registers  of  Septeuil  shew 
what  endrmities  have  been  em- 
ployed in  these  manoeuvres,  which 
were  employed  for  the  destruction 
of  liberty. 

A,  Whatever  happened  on  the 
i7th  of  July  has  no  relation  to  me  : 
of  the  rest  1  know  nothing. 

Q.  You  appeared  to  accept  the 
constitution  of  the  14th  of  Sept.  ^ 
your  discourses  announced  the  wish 
to  maintain  it ;  and  you  laboured 
to  overthrow  it  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. A  convention  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  Pilnitz,  the  S4th  of 
July,  between  Leopold  'of  Austria, 
and  Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
burg, who  engaged  to  re-elevate 
the  throne  of  absolute  monarchy  j 
and  you  was  silent  on  the  subject 
of  that  convention,  till  it  was 
known  throughout  Europe  ? 

A.  I  communicated  that  event 
as  soon  as  it  came  to  my  know* 
ledge.  Besides,  it  is  a  business, 
which,  according  to  the  existing 
constitution,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ministers. 

Q.  Aries  had  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  you  fiivoured  it  by 
t^endin^  three  .civic  commissioners^ 


who  employed  themselves  in  justi- 
fyhig  these  violent  proceedings,  in- 
stead of  repressing  them. 

A,  The  instructioQS  of  the  eonih- 
missioners  will  prove  the  object  of 
their  mission ;  and  I  knew  none  of 
them,  when  they  were  presented  to 
me  by  the  ministers. 

Q.  Avignon,  and  the  county  of 
Venaisin  had  been  re-united  to 
France  ;  but  a  month  had  elapsed 
before  you  executed  that  decree ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  country 
wa^  desolated  by  civil  war.  The 
commissioners,  whom  you  succes- 
sively sent,  completed  its  devasta- 
tion ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  why  the 
execution  of  the  decree  was  de- 
layed. This  circutnstanee  has  no 
personal  reference  to  me.  Tiie 
persons  who  were  sent,  and  those 
who  sent  them,  are  alone  to  be 
considered. 

Q.  Nismes,  Montauban,  Meu<le, 
and  Jales,  had  suffered  great  agita- 
tions in  the  early  days  of  liberty  ; 
nevertheless  you  attempted  nothing 
to  check  these  shoots  of  a  counter- 
revolution>  till  the  moment  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Dussaillans  broke 
forth. 

A.  I  gave  every  order,  on  that 
occasion  which  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  me.  ^  ^ 

Q.  You  sent  twenty-two  batta- 
lions against  the  Marsdllois,  who 
marched  to  reduce  the  counter-re- 
volutionists of  Aries. 

A,  I  must  have  the  papers  re- 
lating to  that  business,  to  qualify 
me  to  give  a  prop^  answer. 

Q.  You  gave  the  command  of  the 
south  to  Wigenstein,  who  wrote  to 
you  on  the  21st  of  April  179^^ 
after  he  had  been  recalled—*^  In 
a  very  short  time  I  shall  call  asound 
the  throne  of  your  majesty  millk>n8 
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of  Frenchmen,  who  are  again  be- 
come worthy  of  the  wishes  you  form 
for  cheir  happiness.*' 

A.  This  letter  is  subsequent  to 
his  recall.  He  has  not  been  em- 
ployed since ;  nor  have  1  the  least 
1  ecollection  of  the  letter. 

Q.  You  paid  your  former  body 
guards  at  Coblentz.  The  registers 
of  Septeuil  bear  testimony  to  it : 
and  many  orders,  signed  by  you« 
prove  that  you  remitted  consider- 
able sums  to  fiouill^,  Rociiefort, 
Vauguyon,  Choiseul,  Beaupr^, 
Hamilton,  and  the  wife  of  Polig- 
nac. 

^L  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  my 
body  guards  had  assembled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  I  ordered 
their  pay  to  be  stopped.  As  to  the 
rest  1  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Your  brothel's,  who  are  ene- 
mies to  the  state;  caused  the  emi- 
grants to  rally  under  their  standr 
ardi.  They  raised  regiments,  made 
loans,  and  contracted  alliances  in 
your  name  $  and  you  did  not  dis- 
avow them,  (ill  the  moment  you 
were  certain  that  you  could  not 
interrupt  their  projects. .  Your  in- 
telligence with  them  appears  by  ^ 
note  written  by  Louis  Stanislaus 
Xavier,  signed  by  your  two  bro- 
thers, and  which  was  conceived  in 
the  following  terms.  *'  I  wrote  to 
yoti,  but  it  was  by  the  post,  and  I 
could  say  not}iing.  We  are  two 
in  person,  but  one  in  sentiment,  in 
jirinciples,  and  in  zeal  for  your 
service.  We  keep  silence,  because 
were  we  to  break  it  too  soon,  we 
shotild  endanger  you :  but  we  shall 
ipeak  as  soon  as  we  are  certain  of 
geneml  support^  and  that  moment 
lb  at  hand.  If  we  arfs  spoken  to 
cm  the  part  of  those  people  we  shall 
hear  nothing ;  but  if  on  your  part, 
^c  will  listen :  we  shall  pursue  our 


road  straight :  it  is  therefore  desir* 
ed  that  you  will  enable  us  Jto  say 
something :  banish  therefore  all  re- 
straint. Be  at  ease  as  to  your  own 
safety  :  we  exist  but  to  serve  you  : 
we  labour  without  ceasing  for  that 
object  3  and  every  thing  goes  on 
well.  Even  our  enemies  feel  them- 
selves too  much  interested  in  your 
preservation  to  commit  a  needless 
crime,  which  would  terminate  in 
their  own  destruction.    Adieu.— 

LOUIS  STANISLAUS  XAVI£R  ET 
CHARLES    PHILIPPE?*' 

A.  I  disavowed  all  the  various 
]HXx:eedings  of  my  brothers  as  soon 
as  I  received  intelligence  of  them, 
as  the  constitution  prescribed  me. 
As  to  the  note,  I  know  nothing 
of  it. 

Q,  The  army  of  the  line  which 
ought  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
war  establishment,  consisted  only 
of  100,000  men,  at  the  end  of 
December :  you  therefore  neglect- 
ed to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Narbonne,  your  agent,  de- 
manded a  levy  of  50,000  men,  but 
be  stopped  recruiting  at  26,000, 
when  he  declared  that  the  whole 
was  ready ;  which,  however,  was 
not  the  truth.  After  him,  Servan 
proposed  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000 
near  Paris,  which  was  decreed  by 
the  legislative  assembly,  but  yoi4 
refused  your  sanction. 

A.  1  had  given  to  the  ministers 
all  the  oitlers  necessary  for  accele- 
rating the  augmentation  of  the 
army.  Estimates  were  laid  before 
the  assembly  in  December :  and  if 
the  ministers  were  guilty  of  deoep^ 
tion,  it  ought  pot  to  be  imputed 
to  me. 

Q.  A  flight  of  patriotism  made 
the  citizens  repair  to  Paris  from  all 
quarters.  When  you  issued  a  pro- 
clamation  to   stop   their  march, 
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though  our  armies  wanted  recruits. 
Dumourier,  the  successor  of  Ser- 
van,  declared  that  the  nation  had 
neither  arms,  nor  ammunition,  nor 
subsistence,  and  that  the  ports  were 
left  defenceless.  You  had  com- 
missioned the  commanding  officers 
jc^  the  troops  to  disband  the  army> 
to  force  whole  I'egiments  to  desert, 
and  to  make  them  pass  the  Rhine, 
that  they  might  be  at  the  disposal 
of  your  brothers,  and  Leopold  of 
Austria.  This  feet  is  proved  by  a 
letter  of  Toulongeon,  governor  of 
Franche  Compt^. 

A.  There  is  not  a  woixi  of  truth 
in  this  accusation. 

Q.  You  charged  your  diplomatic 
agents  to  favour  the  coalition  of 
foreign  powers  and  your  brothers 
against  France  :  ami  •  especially  to 
cement  the  peace  between  Turkey 
and  Austria,  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  latter  to  leave  troops 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  there- 
by enable  it  to  send  a  lai'ger  body 
of  men  against  France.  A  letter 
from  Choiseul  Gouffier,  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  proves  (he  fact. 

A,  M.  Choiseul  has  not  spoken 
the  truth.  Such  an  arrangement 
never  existed. 

Q.  The  Prussians  advanced  to- 
wards our  frontiers;  and  your  mi- 
nister was  summoned  to  give  an 
account  of  our  political  relations 
with  Prussia.  You  answered,  on 
the  10th,  that  50,000  Prussians 
were  marching  against  us ;  and  that 
you  gave  notice  to  the  legislsitive 
body  of  the  formal  apts  of  the  pend- 
ing hostilities,  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution. 

4'  it  was  at  that  period  when  I 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  it, 
J  be  whole  of  the  correspondence 
passed  between  tlm  respective  ]&!• 
nisters. 


Q.  You  entrusted  the  war  depait- 
ment  to  Dabancourt,  the  nephew 
of  Calonne ;  and  such  was  the  suc- 
cess of  your  conspiracy,  that  the 
places  of  Longuy  and  of  Verduu 
were  surrendered  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  appeared  before  them. 

A,  1  did  not  know  that  Daban- 
court was  the  nephew  of  M.  Ca- 
lonne— I  did  not  dismantle  these 
places;  nor  do  i  know  that  they 
were  dismantled. 

Q.  You  have  destroyed  your  ma« 
rine ;  its  officers  have  emigrated  in 
great  numbers;  so  that  very  few 
remained  to  do  duty  in  our  har- 
bours. Nevertheless  Bertrand  was 
daily  granting  passports ;  and  when 
the  legblative  body  represented  his 
criminal  conduct  to  you  on  the 
8th  of  March,  you  answered  that 
you  were  satisfied  with  his  ser- 
vices. 

A,  1  did  my  utmost  to  retain  the 
Officers.  As  to  M.  Bertrand,  since 
the  national  assemblv  did  not  exhi- 
bit  any  specific  accusation  against 
him,  I  did  not  think  it  was  my 
duty  to  supersede  him. 

Q.  You  have  encouraged  despo- 
tic government  in  the  colonies ; 
and  your  agents  liave  every  where 
fomented  in  these  colonies  the  dis- 
turbances and  counter-revolution- 
ary plots>  wiiich  were  to  have  ope- 
rated there  at  the  same  time,  when 
a  counter-revolution  was  to  have 
been  brought  about  in  France  :  sdl 
this  sufficiently  proves  that  your 
hand  conducted  the  plot. 

A,  \i  there  were  any  persons  in 
the  colonies  who  said  they  were  my 
agents,  they  have  not  spoken  the 
truth.  I  know  nothing  of  the  bu- 
siness which  you  have  just  stated. 

Q.  The  national  tranquillity  was 
disturbed  by  fanatics ;  you  shewed 
youiM^f  their  protector/  and  manU 

fcstcd 
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fested  an  evident  intention  of  reco- 
veiing  your  former  power  by  their 
means. 

A.  1  have  no  answer  to  make  to 
this  charge.  I  had  no  knowledge 
t)f  any  such  design. 

Q.  The  legislative  body,  on  the 
^9tb  of  November,  passed  a  decree 
against  seditious  priests,  but  you 
suspended  the  execution  of  it. 

A.  The  constitution  allowed  me 
the  free  power  of  sanctioning  or 
rejecting  decrees. 

Q.  Disturbances  encr^ased  ;  the 
minister  declared  that  he  knew  of 
no  existing  laws  by  which  the  guil- 
ty could  be  punished.  The  legis- 
laitU'e  body  passed  a  new  decree, 
and  you  aUo  sus{)ended  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 

J,  The  same  answer  as  that  pre^ 
X  ceding. 

Q.  The  conduct  of  those  guards 
Hjiich  the  constitution  had  given 
you,  was  so  unlike  that  of  good  ci- 
tizens, that  the  assembly  was  under 
the  necessity  of  decreeing  that  they 
should  be  disbanded  :  the  very  next 
day,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  as- 
sembly, declaring  your  satisfaction ; 
and  you  continued  to  pay  them,  as 
is  proved  by  th*e  accounts,  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  civil  list. 

A.  I  only  continued  their  pay 
until  they  should  be  ve-established 
according  as  the  decree  required. 

Q,  You  retained  your  Swiss 
guards  about  your  pei^on  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  constitution  ;  and 
after  the  legislative  assembly  had 
expressly  ordered  their  departure. 

A,  I  confirmed  the  decree  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  You  authorised  d*Angremont 
and  Gilles  to  maintain  private  com- 
panies in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  commotions  favoumble  to 
your  plans  of  counter-revolution. 


These  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  or« 
dered  to  organize  a  *corp6  of  60 
men,  will  be  presented  to  you. 

A.  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of 
those  schemes  attributed  to  me. — 
The  idea  of  a  counter-revolution 
never  entered  into  mv  mind« 

Q,  You  endeavoured,  by  consi- 
derable sums,  to  bribe  several  mem- 
bers of  the  constituent  and  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  This  iact  !s  firoved 
by  letters  from  Dufresne,  St.  Leon, 
and  many  others,  which  will  b6 
produced. 

A.  Such  pMns  w^re  frequently 
presented  me,  but  1  rejected  them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  ef 
the  constituent  and  legislative  as- 
semblies whom  you  .corrupted  ? 

A.  1  never  sought  to  corrupt  any 
—1  know  of  none. 

Q  Who  were  the  persons  who 
presented  plans  to  you  ? 

A.  The  plans  were  so  absurd,  1 
do  not  recollect. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  promise 
money  ? 

A.  To  none. 

Q.  You  suffered  the  French  na- 
tion to  be  degi-aded  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  by  not  exacting 
reparation  for  the  insults  offered  to 
the  French  in  those  countries  > 

A.  The  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence proves  the  contrary.  Be- 
sides, that  was  the  business  of  the 
ministers. 

Q.  On  the  10th  of  August  yon 
reviewed  the  Swiss  guards  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and^  they 
fired  first  on  the  citizens. 

A.  I  that  day  reviewed  all  the 
troops  that  were  assembled  near 
me.  The  constituted  authorities, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  &c.  were  pre* 
sent.  I  had  even  requested  tfait  a 
deputation  might  be  sent  me  from 
the  national  assembly,  that  they 

might 
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might  sdvke  me  how  I  should  act 
in  that  emergency;  and  I  after- 
wards took  reftige  in  the  assembly 
with  rov  family. 

Q,  Why  did  you  cause  the  Swiss 
gufutis  to  be  doubled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August  ? 

A*  All  the  constituted  authorities 

weri^  apprized  of  it.    The  palace 

.  was  menaced ;  and  as  I  was  one  of 

the  f^onstituted  authorities,  1  had  a 

Tight  to  defend  myself. 

Q^;Why  did  you  send  for  the 
mayor  of  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  August  ? 

A,  On  account  of  the  rumours 
which  were  cii'culated. 

Q.  You  caused  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  to  be  slied  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not. authorize  Sep- 
teuil  to  undertake  a  commercial 
speculation  in  grain»  sugar,  and 
coffee,  at  Hamburgh)  and  in  other 
town  }  This  is  proved  by  Septeuil's 
own  letters. 

A.  I  know  nothing  of  what  you 
mention. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  a  veto  on 
the  decree,  ordering  a  camp  to  be 
formed  round  Paris  ? 

A,  The  constitution  gave  me  the 
uncontrouled  exercise  of  this 
power :  and  even  at  this  period,  I 
ordered  a  camp  at  Soissons,  nearer 
the  frontiers. 

Q.  Louis,  is  there  any  thing  you 
wish  to  add  ? 

A,  I  demand  a  copy  of  the 
charges,  with  the  dooSlments  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  that  I 
may  be  avowed  an  advocate  to  con- 
duct my  cause. 

When  these  interregatories  were 
closed,  the  president  said,  Louis, 
the  original  papers  on  which  yoiqr 
accusatioais  founded  are  about  ta 
be  read  to  you. 


Valaz^  then  read  them  to  him  In 
the  following  order,  and  the  king 
replied  to  him  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^Their  respective  titles 
were — 

L  "A  men^oir  of  Talon,  with 
notes  in  the  margin;  and  Louh 
being  asked  if  the  notes  were  of  his 
writing ;  he  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  them.*' 

2.  **  A  memoir  of  La  Porte.*' 
Louist— •'  I  know  nothing  of  it."** 

3.  *' Letter  of  Louts  Capet, dated 
June  29,  17:90,  settling  his  connee^ 
tionswith  Mirabeau  and  La  Fay- 
ette, to  produce  a  change  in  the 
constitution." 

Louis — '*  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
privilege  of  answering  the  contents 
hereafter.  (Valaz6  read  the  letter  ) 
It  is  only  a  plan,  in  which  there  i.^ 
no  question  of  a  counter-revolution* 
and  the  letter  was  never  sent.^ 

4.  "  A  letter  of  Laporte,  sup- 
posed to  be  dated  by  Louis.*' 

Louis—"  I  know  nothing  of  ihe 
letter  or  the  date.'*  ' 

5.  **  Two  letters  of  Laporte,  the 
one  dated  Sd  of  March,  and  the 
other  the  3d  of  April,  1791,  and 
both  having  marginal  notes  by 
Louis  Ca|)et." 

Louis. — "  I  disown  both  these 
letters/* 

6.  ''  A  plan  of  a  constitntion, 
signed  by  La  Fayette,  with  nine 
lines  in  the  hand-writing  of  Louis.*' 

Louis—''  1  do  not  -acknowledge 
either  the  plan  or  the  remark.*' 

7.  "Three  letters  of  Laporte  of 
di^rent  dates  in  the  year  179  Ij  and 
all  containing  annotations  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Louis.** 

Louis — **  1  disown  them  all." 
S,  "  A    paper-writing    without 

any  signature,  containing  an  ac* 

dWmt  of  expenoes.- ' 
PUssident— •'^  Before  you  are  en- 

mined 
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mined  on  this  paper,  I  desire  to  be 
informed,  if  you  caused  an  iron 
|iress  to  be  constructed  in  the  walls 
of  your  chateau,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  your  papers  V* 

Louis-^"  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it  whatever;  nor  of  the  paper 
without  a  signature/* 

9.  "  Several  other  writings  sign- 
ed by  Louis,  Talon,  and  St.  Foy, ' 

Louis — '*  I  know  nothing  of 
them/' 

10.  *'  A  journal  written  by  Louis 
himself,  entitled,  pensions  or  gra- 
tuities granted  out  of  his  cofi'ers.*' 

Louis — "  I  acknowledge  it ;  but 
it  merely  relates  to  my  own  chari- 
table donations.** 

11.  *'  An  account  of  the  money 
paid  to  the  Scotch  company  of  body 
guards ;  as  well  as  to  the  companies 
of  Noailles*  Grammont,  and  Lux« 
embourg,  dated  July  9,  1791." 

Louis— **  This  is  prior  to  the 
time^  when  I  ordered  their  pay  to 
cease/* 

President — "  Where  did  you  de- 
posit those  writings  wluch  you  ac- 
knowledge ?** 

LoQJg.^"  With  my  treasure.** 

12.  "A  paper  relating  to  the 
body  of  one  hundred  Swiss.*' 

jjoms — '*  I  know  nothing  of  it,** 

13.  '^  A  paper  signed  Ninon  the 
notary." 

Louis — ^'  I  do  not  acknowledge 

14.  ''  A  memoir,  signed  Con- 
way.** 

Louis — ^^  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  it." 

15.  "  The  copies  of  papers  re- 
specting the  Gonspiiacy  of  the  camp 
at  Jaies,  whose  originals  are  depo- 
sited in  the  department  of  I'Ar- 
d^che.** 

Louisr— ''  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  them" 


16.  ^'  A  copy  of  Um^  original 
powers  given  to  Dusuillan." 

Louis-—''  I  know  npthing  of  it." 

17.  "A  copy  of  instructions  and 
powers  given  to  M.  Conway  by  the 
brothers  of  the  king.** 

Louis — '^  I  never  before  heard 
of  it." 

16.  "  A  letter  from  M.  Bouill^, 
giving  an  account  of  900,000  livres 
received  of  Louis.** 

Louis — *'  1  disown  it.** 

19.  '^  A  packet  containing  five 
papers,  found  in  the  port-folio  of 
Septeuil,  two  of  them  signed  by 
Louis;  with  several  receipts  of 
Bonnieres,  &c.** 

l^uis — *'  I  do  not  acknowledge 
it.** 

20.  *'  A  packet,  containing  two 
papers  relative  to  a  present  -made 
to  the  wife  of  Polignac  and  La- 
vauguyon.** 

Louis«-'<  I  have  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  either  of  tliese  pa- 
pers.*' 

21.  *' A  note  signed  by  the 
king*s  brothers." 

Louis—-**  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  note,  tbe  band-writing,  or 
the  signatures.*' 

22.  "A letter  from Toulangeon 
to  the  king's  brothers." 

Louis — "  1  know  nothing  of  it.* 

23.  ''  A  bundle  of  psqiers  rel<^ 
tive  to  Choiseul  Gou€^er,  at  Con- 
itantinople^  and  bis  agencies." 

Louis — ^'  I  am  entirely  ignonmt 
of  it." 

24.  '^4^  letter  from  Louis  tp  the 
bishop  of  Clermont." 

Louis— 'M  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  written  character  or  the 
signature." 

President—''  The  seal  bean  the 
arms  of  France." 

Louis— H<'  I  kttcrw  it :  but  aeviral 
persons  made  use  oi  thai  sesd." 

25.  "A 
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^5.  '^  A  memorandum  of  pay- 
ipents  made  for  the  king*s  guard, 
signed  Desni^,  eomraissary/' 

Louis-^^'  1  have  no  knowle<Jge 
Qf  it." 

36. ''  An  aocount  of  sums  paid 
to  Gilks  for  a  company  of  sixty 
wen." 

Louis—''  I  do  not  aeknow'ledge 
it;' 

.   27»  "  A  paper  relating  to  cer- 
^n  pensions,  and  a  Jetter  of  Du- 
iiresne  Saint  Leon.*' 
•  Louis—*'  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it." 

28.  "  A  printed  paper  againdt 
the  Jacobina." 

Louis — "  The  same  reply." 

President.  "  Louis,  the  na- 
tional convention  permit  you  to  re- 
tire." 

The  king  iatmedtately  withdrew. 

A  very  violent  debate  now  en- 
sued in  the  convention;  wherein, 
to  use  the  president's  expression, 
the  assembly  assumed  the  appear*^ 
ance  of  gladiators,  rather  than  that 
of  lawgivers :  it  was,  however,  de- 
creed, after  a  most  tumultuous  sit-* 
ting,  that  Louis  should  be  in- 
dulged with  a  counsel  for  his  de- 
fence. When  he  was  informed  of 
this  decree,  the  king  named  Tar* 
got  and  Tronchet,  the  former  of 
whom  declined  the  office,  while  se- 
veral persons  of  distinguished  ta- 
lents and  character,  eagerly  pressed 
forvfard  to  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  degraded  sovereign,  on 
the  trying  and  dangerous  occa- 
sion. Of  these  be  chose  M.  de 
Lamoignon  Malesherbes,  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  possessed 
the  virtuous  courage  to  plead  his 
cause.  In  his  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  expressing 
this  humane  and  iioble  desire,  he 
»avs,  *'  i  was  once  catkd  to  (Che 


coaiicils  of  him  who  was  then -my 
master^  and  at  a  time  when  such  a 
function  was  an  universalobjeet  of 
ambition  j  I  now  owe  him  the  same 
service,  when  it  is  an  office  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  is  attended 
with  risque  and  peril." 

This  expellent  main  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  president  of  ^the 
court  of  Aids,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  and  was  called  to  be  the 
minister  of  hb  unfortunate  suc- 
cessor. He  was  universally  belov- 
ed and  D^9pected  ;  and  his  conditct . 
on  this  occasion  ]n*oves,  that  he 
could  not  be  loved  and  respected 
more  than  he  deserved.  Even  the 
enemies  of  Louis  admired  the  zeal 
of  his  advocate ;  and  the  poissardea 
of  Paris^  who  drove  the  unfeeling, 
unmanly  Targot  from  his  house, 
by  the  menace  of  their  contemptu* 
ous  fury,  hung  garlands  on  the 
mansion  of  Malesherbes,  and  tu* 
multuously  vociferated  their  admi- 
ration of  his  superior  virtue. 

Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  pa- 
pers to  be  examined  in  order  to 
irame  the  king's  defence,  that  his 
counsel  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  dispatch  which  the 
convention  expected  of  them ;  they 
accordingly  applied  for  {lermission 
to  demand  the  assistance  of  IVf .  de 
Seze ;  and  a  third  counsel  was  im- 
mediately granted.  In  the  interval 
between  the  19th  of  December, 
.  when  the  privilege  of  having  coun- 
sel was  announced  to  the  king,  and 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  when 
they  were  to  perform  their  last 
faithful  ser\'ices  for  him,  he  was 
very  much  employed  in  consulting 
with  them,  or,  as  he  was  now  al- 
lowed the  use*  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  in  preparing  instructions  foi 
them.  J^t  it  was  impossible  f(ir 
the  convention  to  allow  even  this 

poor 
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Art.  7*  *  li  the  king,  having 
left  the  kingdom,  shall  not  return 
immediately  after  an  invitation 
made  to  him  by  the  legislative 
body,  then  he  shall  be  considered 
as  having  abdicated  the  royalty.* — 
**  The  constitution  therefore  pro- 
nounces the  same  presumption  re- 
specting the  breach  of  this  article, 
as  of  those  which  have  preceded 
it;* 

Art.  S.  Declares,  *That  after  an 
abdication,  either  express  or  im- 
plied, the  king  shall  then  be  tried 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
citisens  for  such  crimes  as  he  xxoig 
commit  after  his  abdication.*^ — 
^*  Louis  is  accused  of  sundry  of- 
fences :  he  is  accused  in  the  name 
of  the  nation.  Now,  either  these 
offences  have  bfeen  foreseen  by 
the  constitutional  act,  and  then 
the  correspondent  punishment  is  to 
be  applied  to  them,  or  they  have 
not ;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  no 
punishment  can  foHow  from  their 
commission.  But  I  say,  that  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  ofiences  hath 
been  foreseen — that  of  a  cruel  war 
against  the  nation  $  and  this  surely 
includes  all  inferior  crimes,  and 
consequently  points  out  the  extent 
of  all  constitutional  punishment.  I 
know  that  royalty  being  now  abo- 
lished, deprivation  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  applied.  But  haa  not  Louis 
a  right  to  exclaim, '  What,  because 
you  have  abolished  tt>yalty,  will  you 
inflict  a  punishment  on  me  not 
mentioned  in  the  constitutional 
code  ?  Because  no  existing  law  can 
punish  me,  will  you  create  one  ex- 
pressly and  on  purpoie  ?  You  pos- 
sess, it  is  true,  every  degree  of 
power;  but  there  is  one  species 
which  you  dare  not  esecutc,  that 
of  being  unjust.*' 

*Mt  has  been  said,  that  Louis 


ought  to  be  condemned' as  an  cne< 
my ;  but  is  he  a  greater  enemy 
than  if  he  had  put  himself  at  thc^ 
head  of  an  army  in  oi-der  to  act 
against  the  nation  ?  And  you  all 
know,  that  in  such  a  case  he  could 
not  have  incurred  more  than  a  for^ 
feiture  of  the  crown  !  But  if  you 
take  away  from  Louis  the  preroga* 
tive  of  being  inviolable  as  a  king, 
you  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  being  tried  as  a  citizen.  And 
here  I  beseech  you  where  arc 
those  propitiatory  forms  of  justice  ? 
Where  are  those  juries  which  are 
so  many  hostages,  as  it  were>  for ' 
the  lives  and  honour  of  citizens? 
Where  is  that  proportion  of  suf- 
frages which  the  law  has  so  wisely 
required  ?  Where  is  that  silent 
scrutiny  which  in  the  same  urn  in- 
closes the  opinion,  and  the  consci- 
ence of  the  judge  ?  I  now  speak 
with  the  freedom  becoming  a  free 
man;  it  is  in  vain  that  1  look 
around  and  search  among  you  for 
judges*  I  can  see  none  but  acctt<* 
sera.  You  wish  to  pronounce  upon 
the  fate  of  Louis,  and  yet  you  have 
accused  him  !  Will  you  decide  his 
doom,  who  even  previous  to  hit 
trial  have  openly  declared  your  sen** 
timents  of  his  conduct  ? 

"  I  take  up  the  charges  exhibited 
by  you ;  and  I  find  that  Louis  ia 
accused  of  having  surrounded  the 
constituent  assembly  with  an  armed 
force  in  June  1789,  and  that 
he  had  formed  a  design  to  dis« 
solve  it.  But  do  you  not  recoil 
lect,  that  it  was  he  who  .convoked 
that  assembly ;  that  by  the  Imme* 
morial  custom  of  the  monarchy  the 
king*s  will  was  then  the  law  ;  and 
he  had  but  to  will  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly,  and  it  would,  lik^ 
the  states  general  in  preceding 
reigns,  be  dissolved  of  course  ?  The 
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truth,  therefore,  is,  that  to  his  nei- 
ther wishing  nor  willing  the  disso- 
lution of  the  assembly^  you  owe 
your  seats  as  legislators ;  and  that 
y<m  are  at  thid  moment  deliberat- 
ifig  on  his  ^te.  Do  you  not  know, 
that  being  authorised  by  law  to  or- 
der any  part  of  the  army  to  march 
where  he  pleased,  he  had  but  to 
speak,  and  the  assembly  would 
have  been  immediately  dislodged 
from  its  hall,  and  its  functions 
would  have  ceased.  But  though 
the  deputies  had  violated  the  oath 
imposed  on  them  by  their  consti- 
tuents, he  refused,  from  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  to  permit 
such  a  measure  to  be  adopted, 
urged  as  it  was  by  some  of  his  best 
fHends  and  most  experienced  coun- 
sellors. Had  he  been  the  stern, 
cruel,  vindictive  tyrant,  which  so 
many  have  denominated  him,  he 
would  have  nipped  democracy 
in  the  bud,  and  blasted  every 
blossom  of  freedom  in  its  spring. 
But  being  gentle,  generous,  and 
beneficent,  he  cherished  the  grow- 
ing hopes  of  his  subjects,  and  en- 
couraged every  measure  that  pro- 
mised to  remove  their  burdens,  or 
to  relieve  their  distresses.  You 
have  reproached  him  with  the 
troubles  that  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  same  year^ 
but  his  only  object,  as  was  ^ter- 
vtrards  proved  on  the  trial  of  the 
commandant,  with  whose  defence 
I  was  charged,  was  to  protect 
P^s .  from  )^ctious  incendiaries  5 
and  fou  all  recollect,  that  on  the 
4th  of  August  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions was  fully  recognised,  as, 
on  that  day,  he  was  proclaimed  with 

freat   sdlemnity    the   restorer    of 
^nch  liberty;  and  a  medal  was 
ordered  to  be  struck  in  memory  of 
Vol.  XXXV. 


the  happy  event.  He  is  next  ac- 
cused of  ordering  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  to  march  to  Versailles ; 
but  at  that  epoch  he  possessed  the 
right  as  head  of  the  army,  though 
he  did  not  exercise  it,  till  expressly 
requested  by  the  municipah  officers, 
who  declared,  that  without  it  they 
could  not  answer  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  that  city. 

^'  Louis  is  also  accused  of  cor- 
rupting the  public  mind  by  paying 
for  publications  against  liberty,  and 
for  libels  against  the  patriots.  But 
let  me  ask,  against  what  liberty  and 
what  patriots  ?  Not  against  the  li- 
berty established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  against  the  patriots,  by 
whom  it  was  supported.  What- 
ever publications  were  then  patro- 
nised by  governn^ent  were  prepar- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  consti- 
tution :  for  the  plans  now  calum- 
niated, but  never  executed,  were 
addressed  to  Mirabeau  and  Fayette, 
the  most  popular  characters  at  that 
time  in  the  nation.  But  after  all, 
even  if  these  papers  were  criminal, 
by  what  evidence  are  they  brought 
home  to  Louis?  Is  the  hand- 
writing and  signature  proved  ?  No ! 
It  is  well  known  that  the  king's 
bureaus  and  desks  were  forced  open 
and  ransacked  \  but  whei'e  is  the 
proof  that  these  papers  were  ibund 
in  them  ?  Why  did  you  vote  the 
previous  question  upon  the  motion 
]fnade  for  the  appearance  of  Ro- 
land, and  the  locksmith  to  sub- 
stantiate them  ?  Have  you  no  sus- 
picion of  fraud  ?  and  has  it  not 
occurred  to  you  that  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  spirits  may  have  im* 
posed  u|)on  the  convention  by  for- 
geries, by  fabricating  some  papers, 
and  withholding  others  ?  Gambled 
as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  who 
can  trust  it  ? 

[P]  The 
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|)Oor  semblance  of  justice^  without 
asstx^iating  the  roost  poignant  mor- 
ftfications;  and  it  was  accordingly 
decreed,  that  Louis  should  not  be 
perinitted  to  have  any  conninunica- 
rion  with  the  queen,  or  his  sister, 
during  the  course  of  his  process : 
but  that  he  might  be  indulged  witK 
the  society  of  his  children,  provid- 
"cid  they  were  excluded  from  their 
aunt  and  their  mother.  In  this 
cruel  alternative,  the  king,  who 
^luring  his  advHve  state,  did  every 
thing  he  ought  to  do,  foigot  no- 
thing  he  ought  to  remember,  and 
patiently  submitted  to  all  he  was 
doomed  to  suffer,  made  another  sa- 
crifice to  the  noble  and  benevolent 
sentiments  of  bis  heart. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
dunng  his  imprisonment,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  entertained  but  little, 
if  any^  expectation  th'at  his  ene- 
mica  would  permit  him  to  live ; 
and,  after  the  commencement  of 
his  trial,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
more  contuiual  preparation  for  the 
awful  hour,  which,  in  his  mind, 
appeared  to  approach  him.  The 
offices  of  the  church  he  had  never 
neglected  ;  and  that  sense  of  reli- 
gion, which  had  operated  on  his 
whole  life,  now  served  to  support 
him  in  one  of  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions that  our  miserable  nature  had 
ever  experienced.  Among  other 
acts  of  preparation^  he  employed 
himself  on  Christmas  day  in  writing . 
that  last  will  and  testament,  which 
is  so  replete  with  piety,  benevo* 
lence,  and  understanding,  as  to 
have  excited  the  admiration,  and 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  every  in* 
telligent  and  feeling  mind,  that  has 
contemplated  this  extraordinary  ef- 
fort of  suffering  humanity. 

On  the  following  day,  being  Wed* 
nesday,  the  26th  of  December,  the 


king  was  conducted  a  second  time 
to  the  bar  of  the  convention^ 
where  he  appeared  with  the  same 
unembarrassed  air  as  he  ffmnifesM 
on  his  first  examination.  And 
when  the  president  informed  him, 
that  the  national  convention  had 
appointed  this  day  for  hearing  his 
defence,  he  replied  with  a  firm 
voice  and  undaunted  aspect.-— Mj^ 
counsel  (pointing  to  M.  de  Seze)  is 
to  speak  for  me.-^— The  king  then 
sat  down :  M.  Malesherbes  and  ''111 
Tronchet  vtook  their  seats  on  each 
side  of  their  august  client  *,  and  M; 
De  Seze  began  the  defence,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  united 
labour,  skill,  and  talents,  bC  those 
able  advocates.    -  .:* 

Representatives  of  the  nation  I  ■■>.' 
"  The  moment  is  at  length  ar« 
rived,  when  Louis,  accused  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  ap- 
pears before  you,  attended  by  iii9 
counsel.  Emboldened  by  conscious 
innocence,  and  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  his  whole  life,  this 
distinguished  personage  presents 
himself  and  his  whole  conduct  ta 
the  view  of  mankind.  A  oele»* 
brated  republican  has  said,  that 
the  calamities  of  kings  always  in-* 
spire  the  minds  of  those  virith  sym* 
pathy  and  tenderness,  who  hava 
lived  under  a  monarchy ;  and  if 
this  be  true,  who  can  apply  with 
mcHre  power  for  commiseration 
than  Louis,  whose  misfortunes 
cannot  be  described,  whose  calami«' 
ties  defy  calculation,  and  who  is 
fallen  from  the  most  splendid 
throne  in  Europe.  You  have 
called  him  to  your  bar,  and  he  ap* 
pears  before  you  with  calmneili 
and  with  dignity,  fortified  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  innocence,  and 
the  purity  of  his  intentions.  These 
are  testimonies  which  must  con<* 
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soW,  these  are  testimonies  of  which 

no    power  xm  earth  can  bereave 

.    him.  He  can  only  dieclare  his  inno- 

>:ence ;  but  I  appear  before  you  to 
prove  tliat  he  in  innocent,  and  I. 
have  no  aj)prehenston  that  1  shall 
fail  in  that  important  office. 

"  Louis  knows  that  Europe  waits 
with  anxiety  for  the  sentence  which 
you  are  to  pass;  and  that  it  will 
descend  to  the  times  which  lire  to 
come :  but  though  anxious  for  his 
future  character,  as  you  aiso  ought 
to  be  for  yours,  he  is  niore  solicit - 

j^  for  hia  own  immediate  descend- 
aotSf  whose  fate  will  be  involved  in 
your  decision.  Like  him  we  must 
not  think  on  po^erity,  and  look  only 
to  the  existing;  generation.  I f  I  were 
only  addressing  myself  at  this  mo- 
ment to  his  judges,  1  should  say, 
ro)*a]ty  is  nbolished^  and  you  can* 
not  now  pronounce  any  other  sen- 
tence against  him :  but  I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  people.  I  shall,  therefore^ 
examine  the  situation  of  Louis  pre- 
vious to  the  abolition  of  royaAty»  and 
his  situation  at  the  abolition  of  it. 

^'  Nations  are  soi'ereigns :  they 
are  at  liberty  to  assume  any  form 
of  government  that  appears  best  to 
themselvas :  after  having  recognised 
and  discovered  the  imperfection  of 
their  ancient  form,  they  may  en- 
2lct  a  new  one.  This  is  a  position 
which  one  of  the  counsel  of  Louis 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitutional code.  But  the  whole 
nation  cannot  exercise  the  sove^ 
reignty;  it  is  necessary  therefore 
that  it  shall  delegate  the  adminis- 
tration of  it. 

'*  In  1789  the  people  of  France 
demanded  a  monarchical  form  of 
government:  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment requires  the  inviolability 
of  a  chief;  and  this  inviolability 
«vaa  established,  not  in  behalf  of  the 


king,  but  of  the  nation.  Miich 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  3  but 
to  every  objection  made  to  it,  i 
open  the  volume  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  second  chapter, 
which  is  entitled  *^  Royalty,"  I  read 
that  the  king  is  inviolable.  There 
is  not  an  exception  to  or  modifica- 
tion of  this  article:  but  certain 
ch*cumsiances  may  occur  when,  the 
first  public  funclionary  may>  cease 
to  enjoy  this  character  of  inviola- 
bility," The  following  Is  the  first 
example : 

Art.  5.  '  If  the  king  shall  not 
take  the  oath,  or  after  having  taken 
ifite  retract?,  he  shall  be  considered 
as  having  abdicated .  the  royiil^y/ — 
"  The  nation  here  hath  foreseen  a 
crime,  and  enacted  a  forfeiture ; 
but  there  is  n«t%  single  word  to 
be  found  concerning  either  trial  or 
judgment.  However,  as  a  king, 
without  retracting  an  oath,  might 
betray  and  favour  criminal  and 
hostile  principles  against  the  state ; 
the  nation  hath  been  aware  of  this, 
and  the  constitution  hath  provided 
against  it." 

Art.  6.  \  If  the  king  places  him- 
self at  tlie  head  of  an  army,  and 
directs  the  forces  against  the  na- 
tion ;  or  if  he  does  not  oppose 
himself  by  a  formal  act,  to  any  en- 
terprise of  this  kind  made  in  his 
name,  he  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing abdicatedthe  royalty. *->-•*  1  be- 
seech you  to  iH^tlect  on  the  heinous 
nature  of  this  offence :  there  can- 
not be  one  of  a  more  criminal  na- 
ture. It  supposes  all  the  nmchina- 
tions,  all  the  perfidies,  all»the  trea- 
sons, all  the  horrors,  all  the  cala- 
mities f}6 bloody  civil  war;  and  yet 
what  does  the  constitution  pro- 
nounce ?  it  pronounces  no  moi-e 
than  the  presumption  of  having  ab- 
dfcated  the  rovaltv." 

Art. 
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Art.  7*  *  li  the  king,  having 
left  the  kingdom,  shall  not  return 
immediately  after  an  invitation 
made  to  him  by  the  legislative 
body,  then  he  shall  be  considered 
as  having  abdicated  the  royalty/ — 
**  The  constitution  therefore  pro- 
nounces the  same  presumption  re- 
specting the  breach  of  this  article, 
as  of  those  which  have  preceded 
it." 

Art.  S.  Declares,  *That  after  an 
abdication,  either  express  or  im- 
plied, the  king  shall  then  be  tried 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
citisens  for  such  crimes  as  he  mc^^ 
commit  after  his  abdication.*^ — 
^*  Louis  is  accused  of  sundry  of- 
fences :  he  is  accused  in  the  name 
of  the  nation.  Now,  either  these 
oifences  have  bfeen  foreseen  by 
the  constitutional  act,  and  then 
the  correspondent  punishment  is  to 
be  applied  to  them,  or  they  luve 
not ;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  no 
punishment  can  follow  from  their 
commission.  But  I  sav,  that  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  ofiences  hath 
been  foreseen — that  of  a  cruel  war 
against  the  nation  $  and  this  surely 
includes  all  inferior  crimes,  and 
consequently  points  out  the  extent 
of  all  constitutional  punishment.  I 
know  that  royalty  being  now  abo- 
lished, deprivation  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  applied.  But  haa  not  L^mia 
a  right  to  exclaim, '  What,  because 
you  have  abolished  royalty,  will  you 
inflict  a  punishment  on  me  not 
mentioned  in  the  constitutional 
code  ?  Because  no  existing  law  can 
punish  me,  will  you  create  one  ex- 
pressly and  on  purpoie  ?  You  pos- 
sess, it  is  true,  every  degree  of 
poNver;  but  there  is  one  species 
which  you  dare  not  esecutc,  that 
of  being  unjust,*' 

*'  it  has  been  said,  that  Lotris 


ought  to  be  condemned*  as  an  cne< 
my ;  but  is  he  a  greater  enemy 
than  if  he  had  put  himself  at  thc^ 
head  of  an  army  in  order  to  act 
against  the  nation  ?  And  you  all 
know,  that  in  such  a  case  he  could 
not  have  incurred  more  than  a  foiv 
feiture  of  the  crown  !  But  if  you 
take  away  from  Louis  the  preroga- 
tive of  being  inviolable  as  a  king, 
you  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  being  tried  as  a  citizen.  And 
here  I  beseech  you  where  arc 
those  propitiatory  forms  of  justice  ? 
Where  are  those  juries  which  are 
so  many  hostages,  as  it  were>  for ' 
the  lives  and  honour  of  citizens? 
Where  is  that  proportion  of  suf- 
frages which  the  law  has  so  wisely 
required  ?  Where  is  that  silent 
scrutiny  which  in  the  same  urn  in- 
closes the  opinion,  and  the  consci* 
ence  of  the  judge  ?  I  now  speak 
with  the  freedom  becoming  a  free 
man;  it  is  in  vain  that  1  look 
around  and  search  among  you  for 
judges*  I  can  see  none  but  acctt<* 
sera.  You  wish  to  pronounce  upon 
the  fete  of  Louis,  and  yet  you  have 
accused  him  !  Will  you  decide  his 
doom,  who  even  previous  to  hit 
trial  have  openly  declared  your  sen* 
timents  of  his  conduct  ? 

''  I  take  up  the  charges  exhibited 
by  you ;  and  I  find  that  Louis  is 
accused  of  having  surrounded  the 
constituent  assembly  with  an  armed 
force  in  June  17^9,  and  that 
he  had  formed  a  design  to  dis« 
solve  it.  But  do  you  not  recol* 
lect,  that  it  was  he  who  .convoked 
that  assembly ;  that  by  the  Imme* 
morial  custom  of  the  monarchy  the 
king^s  will  was  then  the  law  ;  and 
he  had  but  to  will  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly,  and  it  would,  lik^ 
the  states  general  in  preceding 
reigns,  be  dissolved  of  course  \  Tlie 

truth/ 
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truth,  therefore,  is,  that  to  his  nei- 
ther wishing  nor  willing  the  disso- 
lution of  the  assembly^  you  owe 
your  seats  as  legislators ;  and  that 
y<m  are  at  this  moment  deliberat- 
ifig  on  his  fate.  Do  you  not  know^ 
that  being  authorised  by  law  to  or- 
der any  part  of  the  army  to  march 
where  he  pleased,  he  had  but  to 
speaks  and  the  assembly  would 
have  been  immediately  dislodged 
from  its  hall,  and  its  functions 
would  have  ceased.  But  though 
the  deputies  had  violated  the  oath 
imposed  on  them  by  their  consti- 
tuents, he  refused,  from  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  to  permit 
such  a  measure  to  be  adopted, 
urged  as  it  was  by  some  of  his  best 
ffiends  and  most  experienced  coun- 
sellors. Had  he  been  the  stern, 
cruel,  vindictive  tyrant,  which  so 
many  have  denominated  him,  he 
would  have  nipped  democracy 
in  the  bud,  and  blasted  every 
blossom  of  freedom  in  its  spring. 
But  being  gentle,  generous,  and 
beneficent,  he  cherished  the  grow- 
ing hopes  of  his  subjects,  and  en- 
couraged every  measure  that  pro- 
mised to  remove  their  burdens,  or 
to  relieve  their  distresses.  You 
have  i^proached  him  with  the 
troubles  that  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  same  year» 
but  his  only  object,  as  was  jrfter- 
wards  proved  on  the  trial  of  the 
commandant,  with  whose  defence 
I  was  charged,  was  to  protect 
Paris  from  ^ctious  incendiaries; 
and  you  all  recollect,  that  on  the 
4th  of  August  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions was  fully  recognised,  as, 
on  that  day,  he  was  proclaimed  with 

freat   solemnity    the   restorer    of 
rench  liberty;  and  a  medal  was 
ordered  to  be  struck  in  memory  of 
Vol.  XXXV. 


the  happy  event.  He  is  next  ac- 
cused of  ordering  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  to  march  to  Versailles; 
but  at  that  epoch  he  possessed  the 
right  as  head  of  the  army,  though 
he  did  not  exercise  it,  till  expressly 
requested  by  the  municipah  officers, 
who  declared,  that  without  it  they 
could  not  answer  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  that  city. 

^'  Louis  is  also  accused  of  cor- 
rupting the  public  mind  by  paying 
fbr  publications  against  liberty,  and 
for  libels  against  the  patriots.  But 
let  me  ask,  against  what  liberty  and 
what  patriots  ?  Not  against  the  li- 
berty established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  against  the  patriots,  by 
whom  it  was  supported.  What- 
ever publications  were  then  patro- 
nised by  governn^ent  were  prepar- 
ed for  the  suppoit  of  the  consti- 
tution :  for  the  plans  now  calum- 
niated, but  never  executed,  were 
addressed  to  Mirabeau  and  Fayette, 
the  most  popular  characters  at  that 
time  in  the  nation.  But  after  all, 
even  if  these  papers  were  criminal, 
by  what  evidence  are  they  brought 
home  to  Louis?  Is  the  hand- 
writing and  signature  proved  ?  No ! 
It  is  well  known  that  the  king's 
bureaus  and  desks  were  forced  open 
and  ransacked ;  but  whei'e  is  the 
proof  that  these  papers  were  found 
in  them  ?  Why  did  you  vote  the 
previous  question  upon  the  motion 
]fnade  for  the  appearance  of  Ro- 
land, and  the  locksmith  to  sub- 
stantiate them  ?  Have  you  no  sus- 
picion of  fraud  ?  and  has  it  not 
occurred  to  you  that  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  spirits  may  have  im* 
posed  upon  the  convention  by  for- 
geries, by  fabricating  some  papers, 
and  withholding  others  ?  Gambled 
as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  who 
can  trust  it  ? 

[P]  The 
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"  The  letter  of  approbation  sent 
to  Bouill6  needs  no  defence^  as  his 
conduct  was  applauded  by  the  as- 
sembly :  nor  could  the  journey  to 
Vai-ennes  be,  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, imputed'  as  a  crime.  Its 
object  was  the  safety  of  Louis  and 
his  family,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
uation*8  real  sentiments.  Can  it 
be  criminal  in  a  man,  imprisoned 
by  a  part  of  his  subjects,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  that  he 
may  know  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  ?  Louis  was  then  appre- 
hensive^ and  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  such  apprehension,  of 
being  massacred,  together  with  his 
family.  For  the  truth  of  thb  fact 
you  ha^  nis  and  the  queen's  testi- 
mony, in  the  moment  of  distress 
and  agony,  when  nature  speaks 
undisguised,  and  pours  forth  the 
genuine  language  of  the  heart. 
Would  you  deny  him  the  right  of 
self-preservation,  the  first  law  of 
nature  ?  Even  that  right  he  did 
not  exercise  in  its  full  extent  j  for 
when  he  might  have  proceeded  on 
his  journey  by  force,  he  chose  ra- 
ther to  return  at  eveiy  hazard,  than 
to  shed  the  blood  of  a  single  sub- 
ject. And  yet  this  is  the  man  who 
has  been  represented  to  you  as  a 
sanguinary  tyrant.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  the  age  of  reason :  call  it 
rather  the  age  of  barbarism  and 
of  blood,  or  wherefore  could  he  be 
charged  with  having  caused  the 
tumult  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  with  the  murders  in  the  field 
of  Mars  ;  when,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, he  ordered  the  multitude  \o 
lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  latter  was  imprisoned 
by  the  nation,  never  suffered  to 
move  from  the  sight  of  the  guards, 
aud  was  excluded  from  all  extei- 
liul  coujuiuaJcation  r 


"  These  arguments  (continued 
M.  De  Seze)  will  he  considered,  I 
trust,  as  complete  refutations  to  the 
respective  charges  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered.  But  were 
there  no  other,  one  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  answer  and 
confound  them  all.  Posterior  to 
the  date  of  these  transactions  the 
nation  demanded,  and  Louis  grant- 
ed, his  sanction  to  the  constitution; 
and  this  mutual  compact  implied  a 
general  oblivion  of  the  past.  On 
the  14th  of  September  the  king 
accepted  the  constitution  in  form, 
took  the  oath  in  presence  of  the 
assembly,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
president  with  a  constitutional 
crown. 

'*  Having  discussed  those  charges, 
which  relate  to  the  period  prior  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
I  now  proceed  to  those  which  were 
subsequent  to  it ;  and  1  must  first 
attend  to  those  in  which  he  must 
have  acted  by  ministers  generally 
forced  upon  him  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature.  But 
even,  if  it  was  decreed  by  the  con- 
stitution, which  however  is  not  the 
fact,  that  he  was  equally  responsi- 
ble with  his  ministers,  still  I  shall 
prove  that  no  crime  can  be  imput- 
ed to  him.  He  id  accused  of  con- 
cealing from  the  assembly  the  con- 
vention of  Pilnitz  ; — but  it  ap* 
pears,  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  it 
himself,  be  communicated  it  to  the 
assembly :  he  might  indeed  have 
had  his  previous  suspicions  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
but  suspicion  cannot  become  the 
subject  of  public  communication 
without  incurring  the  danger  of 
giving  ofience,  or  of  exciting  war: 

*'  Whatever  the  delay  might  be 
which  attended  the  transmission  of 
the    decree  for   the   re-union   of 
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Avignon  to  France,  it  did  not  ori- 
jginate  with  the  king,  but  with  his 
ministers,  as  authentic  documents 
incontrovertibly  prove :  and  that 
Louis  was  not  concerned  in  the 
commotions  of  the  south  is  evident, 
ftom  the  trifling  sums  borrowed  in 
his  brother's  name  to  excite  them. 
What  but  the  most  rash  and  un- 
reflecting spirit  of  accusation  could 
induce  the  framers  of  the  arraign- 
ment to  assert,  that  he  prevented 
the  army  from  being  recruited  in 
the  ministry  of  Narbonne,  and  dis- 
organised the  navy  in  that  of  Ber- 
trand ;  when  the  assembly  declared, 
that  the  former  on  his  resignation, 
carried  with  him  the  regret  and 
confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
latter,  after  resisting  every  general 
accusation,  retired  unassailed  by 
any  specific  charge. 

'^  On  foundations  equally  weak 
and  unsolid,  he  is  charged  with 
the  disasters  in  the  colonies,  with 
the  surrender. of .  Longuy  and  Ver- 
dun, and  with  retaining  the  Swi&s 
guards  in  his  pay.  The  convul- 
sions of  the  colonies  arose  from  the 
dissemination  of  those  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  to  which  you 
contend,  and  every  one  will  be- 
lieve that  the  king  was  adverse. 
The  dastardly  and  avaricious  spirit 
of  the  citizens  compelled  the 
troops  to  surrender  Longuy;  but 
did  Louis  inspire  them  with  fear 
and  with  avarice  ?  And  let  me 
ask  if  it  was  not  the  king  who  ap- 
pointed the  commandant  of  Ver- 
dun, whose  honour  and  bravery  de- 
termined him  to  prefer  death  to  the 
in&my  of  a  surrender?  Let  me 
also  demand  the  cause,  why  the 
Swiss  guards  received  their  pay 
some  time  after  the  assembly  had 
thought  their  departure  neces- 
saTy?    The  fact  was,  that  a  final 


ac^ustment  had  not  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Swiss  cantors,  and  the 
ministers  :  but  as  soon  as  that  busi- 
ness was  settled,  the  Swiss  batta- 
lions quitted  France." 

M.  de  Sezc  now  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine those  charges  by  which  the  king 
was  personally  aflected :  the  first  re- 
lated to  his  refusal  to  ratify  the  de- 
crees against  the  priests. — '*  With- 
out enforcing,"  continued  he,  *'  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience,  with- 
out insisting  on  the  constitutional 
right  Louis  possessed  of  refusing 
his  sanction  to  the  decrees  o  f  the 
assembly,  it  will  be  sufficient,  I 
trust,  for  me  to  observe,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  adverse 
to  those  decrees,  and  that  their 
desolating  consequences  have  justi- 
fied his  opposition  to  them. — He 
certainly  prevented  a  camp  from 
being  formed  near  Paris,  but  it 
was  to  frustrate  the  use  which  the 
Jacobins  intended  to  make  of  it 
against  the  assembly  and  himself. 
He;  therefore,  substituted  a  camp 
at  Soissons,  which  fed  eur  armies 
on  the  frontiers  with  subsidiary 
troops,  and  saved  Fraiice  in  the 
hour  of  invasion. 

'*  The  charge  arising  from  the 
supposed  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Clermont  requires  no  answer.  For 
even  allowing  it  to  be  real,  it  con- 
tains little  more  than  the  Wish  of  a 
devout  person  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion. — *  If  I  re- 
cover my  power,'  says  Louis,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of.  the 
letter,  'I  mean  to  restore  the  Chris- 
tian religion.* — ^The  abolition  of 
Christianity  made  no  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  with  what  reason 
can  it  be  considered  as  criminal  in 
the  king  to  wish  for  the  resto- 
ration of;that  public  worship,  to 
which  he  had  been  habituated  from 
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'*  The  letter  of  approbation  sent 
to  Bouill6  needs  no  defence^  as  his 
conduct  was  applauded  by  the  as- 
sembly :  nor  could  the  journey  to 
Varennes  be,  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, imputed  as  a  crime.  Its 
object  was  the  safety  of  Louis  and 
his  family,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
uation*s  renl  sentiments.  Can  it 
be  criminal  in  a  man,  imprisoned 
by  a  part  of  bis  subjects,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  that  he 
may  know  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  ?  Louis  was  then  appre- 
hensive, and  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  such  apprehension,  of 
being  massacred,  together  with  his 
family.  For  the  truth  of  thb  fact 
you  ha^  nis  and  the  queen's  testi- 
mony, in  the  moment  of  distress 
and  agony,  when  nature  speaks 
undisguised,  and  |)ours  forth  the 
genuine  language  of  the  heart. 
Would  you  deny  him  the  right  of 
self-preservation,  the  first  law  of 
nature  ?  Even  that  right  he  did 
not  exercise  in  its  full  extent  j  for 
when  he  might  have  proceeded  on 
his  journey  by  force,  he  chose  ra- 
ther to  return  at  eveiy  hazard,  than 
to  shed  the  blood  of  a  single  sub- 
ject. And  yet  this  is  the  man  who 
iias  been  represented  to  you  as  a 
sanguinary  tyrant.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  the  age  of  reason :  call  it 
rather  the  age  of  barbarism  and 
of  blood,  or  wherefore  could  he  be 
charged  with  having  caused  the 
t;:rault  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  with  the  murders  in  the  field 
of  Mars  -,  when,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, he  ordered  the  multitude  \o 
lay  down  their  arms  j  and  at  the 
time  of  the  latter  was  imprisoned 
by  the  nation,  never  suffered  to 
move  from  the  sight  of  the  guards, 
aiid  was  excluded  from  all  extei- 
iiul  toujuuuijcution  r 
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These  arguments  (continued 
M.  De  Seze)  will  he  considered,  I 
trust,  as  complete  refutations  to  the 
respective  charges  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered.  But  fvere 
there  no  other,  one  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  answer  and 
confound  them  all.  Posterior  to 
the  date  of  these  transactions  the 
nation  demanded,  and  Louis  grant- 
ed, his  sanction  to  the  constitution; 
and  this  mutual  compact  implied  a 
general  oblivion  of  the  past.  On 
the  14th  of  September  the  king 
accepted  the  constitution  in  form, 
took  the  oath  in  presence  of  the 
assembly,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
president  with  a  constitutional 
crown. 

'*  Having  discussed  those  charges, 
which  relate  to  the  period  prior  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
I  now  proceed  to  those  which  were 
subsequent  to  it ;  and  1  must  first 
attend  to  those  in  which  he  must 
have  acted  by  ministers  generally 
forced  upon  him  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature.  But 
even,  if  it  was  decreed  by  tlie  con- 
stitution, which  however  is  not  the 
fact,  that  he  was  equally  remponsi* 
ble  with  his  ministers,  still  I  shall 
prove  that  no  crime  can  be  imput- 
ed to  him.  He  id  accused  of  con- 
cealing from  the  assembly  the  con- 
vention of  Pilnitz  ; — but  it  ap- 
pears, that  as  soon  as  he  knew  it 
himself,  he  communicated  it  to  the 
assembly :  he  might  indeed  have 
had  his  previous  suspicions  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
but  suspicion  cannot  become  the 
subject  of  public  communication 
without  incurring  the  danger  of 
giving  ofience,  or  of  exciting  war. 

"  Whatever  the  delay  might  be 
which  attended  the  transmission  of 
the   decree  for   the   re-union   of 
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accusation.  This  paper,  however^ 
has  at  length  been  procured,  and 
plainly  proves  that  every  individual 
who  was  to  receive  pay,  was  under 
the  necessity  of.  giving  a  particular 
receipt  and  certificate  of  actual  re« 
sidence  within  the  kingdom.  The 
guilt,  therefore,  that  was  charged 
on  Louis  must  be  imputed  to  them, 
who,  by  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, seek  to  shed  innocent  blood. 
'*  That  Louis  should  be  arraign- 
ed for  the  horrid  massacre  of  the 
10th  of  August,  does,  1  must  own^ 
astonish  me,  as  it  is  an  event,  for 
the  glory  of  which  many  even  in 
this  assembly  have  contended :  an 
event  which  was  premeditated,  ar- 
ranged and  matured,  which  had 
its  agents  and  directors,  and  its 
articles  signed  and  sealed.  These 
are  facts,  which  no  one  can  be 
found  to  deny.  But  Louis  had  no 
shafe  in  the  glory,  or  the  disgraee 
of  that  day.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  reviewed  the 
troops  in  the  palace,  but  he  did  it 
as  one  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties ;  and  if  that  was  criminal,  the 
mayor  and  municipal  officers  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  occasion 
must  have  shared  the  crime.  You 
well  know  that  the  populace  march- 
ed against  the  troops  in  the  palace ^ 
and  you  are  equally  acquainted 
with  the  object  of  their  military 
array. — Who  began  the  contest  no 
man  can  tell,  but  the  king  had 
nought  to  do  with  it,  as  he  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  national  assem- 
bly an  hour  before  a  musquet  was 
discharged,  or  a  match  lighted.-— 
How  then  can  Louis  be  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  this  bloody  mas- 
saci%  ?  Louis,  who  never  gave  a 
sanguinary  order,  who  atVarennes 
preferred  captivity  tq  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  5  who,  on  tl»e  90lh  of 


June,  refused  all  aid^  and  alone  re- 
pressed the  audacity  of  the  multi- 
tude^ who  abolished  sei*vitude  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  gave  to  all 
his  people  the  blessing  of  liberty. 

'^  Thus  have  I,  to  my  own  entire 
conviction,  disproved  every  chai^ 
brought  tocriminate  the  late  king  of 
France ;  and  I  trust,  that  my  argu- 
ments have  convinced  every  int- 
partial  man  that  Louis  ig  innocent. 
Nor  can  1  imagine,  for  a  moment, 
that,  though  you  have  assumed  the 
united  offices  of  accusers,  of  jurors, 
and  of  judges,  you  will  in  this  de- 
spotic capacity^  which  sets  you 
above,  all  controul,  think  yourselves 
above  all  justice.  Nor  can  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  jus- 
tice requires  of  ypu  to  pronounce 
sentence  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional laws  established,  when  the 
crimes  charged  in  the  indktment 
are  said  to  have  been  perpetrated. 
Louis  was,  by  the  will  o£  the  na- 
tion, their  representative,  as  well 
as  the  national  assembly,  and  there- 
fore had  his  peculiar  rights.  Ii|- 
violability  was  common  to  them 
both.  By  the  commission  of  cer* 
tain  crimes  Lpuis  would  cease  to 
be  king,  and  the  assembly  to  be  re*' 
elected.  When  Jiouis  is  thus  raised 
by  law  to  an  extraordinary  emi- 
nence, will  you  force  him  from 
thence  to  ]^ace  him  on  a  level  with 
ordinary  men  ?  Try  him  by  known 
laws,  and  not  by  ^atiites  made  for 
him  alone,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  is  blameless.  $ince  the  adop- 
tion of  that  system,  which  has  re- 
duced aU  Frenchmen  to  an  equa- 
lity, Louis  caoBot  be  accused  of 
any  inisdemeanov }  and  it  is  only 
since  that  change  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  France^  that  he  is  become 
the  legal  oh^t  of  ju^knal  power. 
White  I,  ufi  a  perftct  union  oi  sen- 
timent 
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liis  cradle,  and  to  which  the  greater 
'l^t  of  his  people  looked  forward 
with  pious  solicitude.  The  con- 
tinuance of  pay  to  his  guards  was 
an  act  of  justice  and  humanity.  By 
a  decree  of  the  assembly  the  guards 
were  to  be  re-organised,  and  he 
only  continued  their  subsistence  till 
that  event  was  completed. 

"  Of  vaid  granted  to  the  emi- 
grants there  is  no  proof. — Roche- 
fort^  the  only  example  mentioned, 
neither  was  nor  is  an  emigrant : 
while  maintenance  granted  by 
Jx)uis  to  bis  two  nephews,  of  whom 
the  elder  was  only  fourteen,  and 
the  younger  eleven  years  of  age, 
should  be  considered  as  a  meritori- 
ous transaction :  besides,  there  was 
then  no  law  that  ascertained  the 
age,  at  which  emigration  became 
criminal,  and  the  assembly  has  since 
settled  it  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life  than  eleven  and  four- 
teen years.  The  two  young  princes 
were  entirely  without  support  -,  and 
it  would  have  ill  become  Louis, 
because  he  was  a  king,  to  have  for- 
gotten the  duties  of  a  kinsman. 
And  what  just  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, why  he  should  not  relieve 
the  wants  of  iSufTering  relatives,  or 
assign  rewards  to  faithful  servants 
out  of  the  civil  list,  of  which  he 
had  the  sole  disposal  ?  That  Louis 
constantly  opposed  the  efforts  of 
the  emigrants  in  general  might  be 
j)roved  by  a  variety  of  facts;  but 
1  shall  only  mention  one  of  them. 
Being  informed  by  his  resident  at 
Francfort,  that  the  emigrants,  who 
attempted  to  procure  arms  and  am- 
munition in  that  city,  were  pre- 
vented by  the  magistrates,  Louis 
directed  the  resident  to  return  them 
thanks,  and  to  request  them  to  per- 
severe in  their  refusal.  The  money 
Hov  which  Bouili^  had   an  order 


never  came  from  the  king.  The 
order  was  from^  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  never  administered  any 
pecuniary  aid.  He  had  indeed^firom 
motives  of  humanity,  in  178^^  be>- 
come  his  security  for  a  sum  that 
did  not  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  was  all. 

"  Of  his  supposed  intrigues  at 
foreign  courts,  two  examples  are  all 
that  can  be  produced,  and  his  mi* 
nisters  are  said  to  have  been  Du- 
monstier  and  Qouffier:  but  it  is 
now  iq  proof,  that  Dumonstier  was 
not  the  agent  of  Louis,  but  of  his 
brother ;  and  that  Gouffier  had  re- 
ceived his  letters  of  recall  three 
days  before  he  began  his  intrigues 
against  his  successor,  and  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  Of  the  strange  charge 
of  carrying  on  an  iniquitous  traffic 
in  corn,  he  is  entirely  cleared  by  the 
oath,  and  tlie  letters  of  Septeuil, 
which  were  the  only  evidence 
brought  to  prove  it.  The  project 
which  is  supposed  to  justify  the  ac- 
cusation of  suborning  and  corrupt- 
ing several  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly^  relieved  the  na- 
tional treasury  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  of  livres,  and  charg€4 
the  civil  list  with  the  interest. — But 
let  me  ask  if  corruption  ever  ap- 
plied before  to  an  act  of  self-de- 
nial?— Must  Louis  be  exposed  tQ 
shame  and  odium  for  replenishing 
your  exchequer  out  of  his  own 
pocket  ?  This  is  a  species  of  cor- 
ruption, of  which  generous  and  dis- 
interested princes,  like  Louis,  are 
alone  capaole. — ^That  he  paid  hia 
guards  at  Coblentz  would,  if  trqej 
be  a  grave  and  heavy  charge>  and 
his  accusers  seem  to  have  been 
sensible  of  its  weighty  for  tbey 
suppressed  the  paper  which  would 
have  rendered  it  a  nullity,  wod  pre- 
vented its  appearance  in  the  act  oC 
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accusation.  This  paper,  however^ 
has  at  length  been  procured,  and 
plainly  proves  that  every  individual 
who  was  to  receive  pay,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  particular 
receipt  and  certificate  of  actual  re- 
sidence within  the  kingdom.  The 
guilt,  therefore,  that  was  chained 
on  Louis  must  be  imputed  to  them, 
who,  by  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, seek  to  shed  innocent  blood. 
"  That  Louis  should  be  arraign- 
ed for  the  horrid  massacre  of  the 
10th  of  August,  does,  1  must  own^ 
astonish  me,  as  it  is  an  event,  for 
the  glory  of  which  many  even  in 
this  assembly  have  contended :  an 
event  which  was  premeditated,  ar- 
ranged and  matured,  which  had 
its  agents  and  directors,  and  its 
articles  signed  and  sealed.  These 
are  facts,  which  no  one  can  be 
found  to  deny  But  Louis  had  no 
shafe  in  the  glory,  or  the  disgraee 
Qf  that  day.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  reviewed  the 
troops  in  the  palace,  but  he  did  it 
as  one  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties ;  and  if  that  was  criminal,  the 
mayor  and  municipal  officers  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  occasion 
nlust  have  shared  the  crime.  You 
well  know  that  the  populace  march- 
ed against  the  troops  in  the  palace^ 
and  you  are  equally  acquainted 
with  the  object  of  their  military 
ai'ray. — Who  began  the  contest  no 
man  can  tell,  but  the  king  had 
nought  to  do  with  it,  as  he  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  national  assem* 
bly  an  hour  before  a  musquet  was 
discharged,  or  a  match  lighted.-— 
How  then  can  Louis  be  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  this  bloody  mas- 
sacre ?  Louis,  who  never  gave  a 
sanguinary  order,  who  atVarennes 
preferred  captivity  tq  the  loss  of  a 
single  iife^  who,  on  tl»e  90l\x  of 


June,  refused  all  aid,  and  alone  re^ 
pressed  the  audacity  of  the  multi- 
tude^ who  abolished  sei*vitude  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  gave  to  all 
his  people  the  blessing  of  liberty. 

'^  Thus  have  I,  to  my  own  entire 
conviction,  disproi-ed  every  chai^ 
brought  to  criminate  the  late  king  of 
France ;  and  I  trust,  that  my  argu- 
ments have  convinced  every  im- 
partial man  that  Louis  ig  innocent. 
Nor  can  1  imagine,  for  a  moment, 
that,  though  you  have  assumed  the 
united  offices  of  accusers,  of  jurors, 
and  of  judges,  you  will  in  this  de^ 
spotic  capacity,  which  sets  you 
above,  all  controul,  think  yourselves 
above  all  justice.  Nor  can  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  jus- 
tice requires  of  ypti  to  pronounce 
sentence  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional laws  established,  when  the 
crimes  charged  in  the  indktment 
are  said  to  have  been  perpetrated. 
Louis  was,  by  the  will  o£  the  na- 
tion, their  representative,  as  well 
as  the  national  assembly,  and  there- 
fore had  his  peculiar  rights.  Ii|- 
violability  was  common  to  them 
both.  By  the  commission  of  eer* 
tain  crimes  Lpuis  would  cease  to 
be  king,  and  the  assembly  to  be  re*' 
elected.  When  Jiouis  is  thus  raised 
by  law  to  an  extraordinary  emi- 
nence, will  you  force  him  from 
thence  to  place  him  on  a  level  with 
ordinary  men  ?  Try  him  by  known 
laws,  and  not  by  ^atiites  made  for 
him  alone,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  is  blameless.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  that  system,  which  has  re- 
duced aU  Frenchmen  to  an  equa- 
lity, Louis  caniftot  be  accused  of 
any  inisdemeanov }  and  it  is  only 
since  that  change  in  the  govem- 
Baent  of  Franee,  that  he  is  become 
the  legal  oh^t  of  ju^k^l  power. 
White  I^  ufi  a  perftct  union  oi  sen- 
timent 
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timent  and  opinion  with  my  col- 
leagues>    thus    axiously  strive    to 
convince  you  that  his  cause  is  just ; 
while  I  am  exerting  every  faculty 
of  my  understanding  to  fill  your 
hearts  with  those  sentiments^  which 
are  so  deeply  impressed  on  my  own; 
mark^  I  b^ech  you,  the  compo- 
sure which  Louis  displays.    No  a|>- 
pearance  of  agitation  is  to  be  dis<- 
covered  114  him.     His  eye  is  steady, 
his  aspect  serene^  and  his  counte- 
nance undaunted.      What    power 
but  conscious  innocence  could  im- 
part such  fortitude  ?     While  I,  who 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  for  him, 
feel  myself  agitated  and  trembling, 
he  remains  unmoved  by  the  scowls 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  clamours 
of  the  gallery.  And  will  you,  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  of  justice,and  the  consti- 
tution, condemn  such  superior  vir- 
tue }   Is  it  possible  that  you  can  re- 
ject, .1  will  not  say,  such  a  king, 
but  such  a  citizen?     If  so  much 
worth  is  thought  unfit  to  breathe  the 
air   of   France,  what    good  man 
would  not  wish  to  abjure  his  coun- 
try, and  to  fly  from  the  society  of 
human  beings  who  have  renounced 
humanity?  but  i  hope  better  things 
from  you.       Though  a  ferocious 
rabble  niay  he  cruel,  you  will  not 
surely  deny  justice  to  superior  in-r 
nocence^    and  pity   to  fallen  ma- 
jesty.    You  will,  I  trust,  this  day, 
by  a  great  act  of  justice,  stem  the 
torrent  of  obloquy,  and  prove  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  world,  that  you 
are  not,  as  foreigners  are  pleased  to 
assert,  at  once  brutalized ;  but  that 
you  are  still  Frenchmen,  that  is,  the 
most  civilized  and  the  most  loyal 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Consider  what  history  will  tell  here- 
after :  consider  that  your  judgment 
will  be  judged  by  posterity.   But 
what  can  the  sanctions  of  history,  or 


the  judgment  of  posterity  bd  to  you, 
if  you  are  unmoved  by  such  an  ex- 
ample of  human  mutability,  as  is 
now  before  you,  if  you  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  ti'emendous  fall  of  this 
royal  and  innocent  victim;  if  you 
suffer  him  to  become  the  sacrifice 
of  an  unrelenting  and  tyrannic  in- 
justice ?'* 

When  M.  de  Seze  had  finished, 
the  president  demanded  of  Louis, 
if  he  had  any  thing  to  add  to  the 
defence  made  by  his  counsel,  when 
he  rose,  and,  with  a  firm  voice, 
addressed  the  assembly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

*'  Citizens,  my  defence  has  been 
laid  before  you,  and  I  shall  not  re- 
peat the  particulars  of  it.  In  speak- 
ing to  you,  perha[)s,  for  the  last 
time,  I  declare  that  my  conscience 
makes  me  no  reproach,  and  that 
my  defenders  have  told  you  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  never  dreaded  a 
public  examination  of  my  conduct ; 
but  my  heart  is  rent  to  find,  in  the 
act  of  accusation,  that  I  am  charged 
with  a  desire  to  shed  the  blood  of 
the  people;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust are  imputed  to  me.  1  thought 
that  the  many  proofs  I  have  given, 
on  all  occasions,  of  my  love  for  the 
people,  and  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  always  conducted  myself, 
would  have  proved,  that  I  did  not 
fear  to  expose  my  own  person  to 
spare  their  blood,  and  have  pre- 
served me  from  such  an  imputa- 
tion for  ever.** 

The  president  now  ordered  the 
keys  of  closets,  in  which  some  of 
the  criminating  papers  were  said  to 
have  been  found,  to  be  shewn  to 
the  king,  and  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered them.  The  king  answered, 
that  he  had  given  some  keys  to 
Clery,  but  it  was  so  long  suice  he 
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.  had  seen  them^  that  he  could  not 
positively  pronounce  whether  they 
were  the  same.  The  president 
then  demanded,  if  he  wished  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  had  been 
said^  and  being  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, the  king,  attended  by  his 
counsel,  withdi'ew  into  the  cham- 
ber of  conferences ;  and  was  soon 
conducted,  amid  the  outcries  of  the 
rabble^  which  were  more  frequent 
than  on  the  former  day,  to  his  pri- 
son in  the  temple. 

When  the  king  had  withdrawn 
from  the  assembly,  Manuel  pro- 
posed, that  his  defence  should  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  the  eighty- 
four  departments ;  and  that  all  dis- 
cussion concerning  it  should  be  ad- 
journed for  three  days.  This  pro- 
position excited  the  most  violent 
commotions  in  the  assembly.  By 
some,  it  was  declared,  that  Louis 
had  been  heard  3  that  there  was  no 
pretext  for  delay  ;  and  that  the 
convention  should  instantly  proceed 
to  judgment.  Such  opinions  were 
received  with  loud  applause,  and 
particularly  from  the  galleries, 
which  had  been  carefully,  filled 
with  persons  of  the  Jacobin  *party, 
and  who  had  crouded  there  for  ihe 
purpose  of  confounding,  by  their 
outrage,  any  disposition  favourable 
to  the  king ;  and  to  support,  by 
their  clamorous  approbation,  any 
opinions  that  tended  to  accelerate 
the  hour  of  his  fate.  M.  Lanjui- 
nais  was  not  however  deterred  from 
declaring  his  sentiments. — "  I 
trust,"  said  he,  **  that  the  days  of 
domestic  slaughter  are  passed  and 
gone;  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
hurried  into  any  decree  that  disho- 
nours us.  We  cannot  decide,  with- 
out having  maturely  considered  the 
defence  which  has  been  deposit- 
ed pn  your  table,.    Legislatoi's/*  he 


exclaimed^  ''  you  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  bring  forward  accusa- 
tions, and  apply  the  law  to  them ; 
and  I  trust,  that  the  majority  of  us 
would  rather  die,  than  condemn 
the  most  flagitious  tyrant  to  death, 
by  rules  that  did  not  apply  to  every 
citizen."  The  president  then  pro-- 
posed  the  question  of  adjournmentf 
and  there  instantly  ensued  a  scene 
of  disorder  and  disgrace,  that  baf» 
fles  all  description.  The  galleries 
vociferated  their  abhorrence  of  such 
a  measure,  while  several  members 
of  the  assembly,  not  contented  with 
exclaiming,  "  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant,*' reviled  the  president  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  personal  violence. 
When,  however,  it  appeared,  that 
the  majority  of  the  convention  were 
not  to  be  forced  into  immediate 
judgment,  that  object  was  re- 
nounced ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that 
every  member  had  a  privilege  to 
pronounce  his  opinion  on  the  whole 
cause  from  the  tribune,  before  the 
day  for  the  nominal  apfjeal  was 
appointed.  During  several  suc- 
ceeding days,  the  convention  were 
principally  occupied  in  hearing  the 
opinions  of  its  members,  all  of  whom 
introduced  their  discoui'ses  with  a 
declaration  of  the  king's  guilt :  nor 
is  such  a  circumstance  to  bfe  ac- 
counted for  by  any  other  conjee* 
ture,  than  that  such  a  preliminary 
was  necessary  to  secure  them  an 
hearing.  They,  however,  differed 
as  to  the  penalty  he  had  incurred  j 
many  of  them  being  of  opinion, 
that  both  justice  and  policy  forbade 
the  punishment  of  death.  All  the 
Kolandists,  the  Brissotins,  and  Gi-. 
rondists,  were  of  that  number. 
The  party  of  Danton  and  Robes-t 
pierre  argued  for  immediate  death  ^ 
and  became  so  impatient  at. the  de. 
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lay>  from  hearing  6o  many  dis- 
cour-se8^  that  they  procured  a  repeal 
of  the  decree  which  had  passed  a  few 
days  before;  and  instead  of  hear- 
ing evei-y  menober  from  the  tri- 
bune, it  was  resolved,  that  the 
discourses  should  be  printed,  and 
laid  on  the  table,  to  be  read  by  all 
who  chose  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  14th  of  January  was  appointed 
for  the  final  judgment  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  was  not,*  however^  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  that  the  first  appeal 
was  made  5  which  delay  arose  from 
the  tedious  and  violent  discussions 
that  took  place  in  the  conven- 
tion, previous  to  its  being  decided 
in  what  order  the  questions  should 
be  stated,  on  which  judgment  was 
to  be  given.  At  length,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  the  following  questions 
should  be  put  to  all  the  members^ 
and  be  determined  by  nominal  ap- 
peal, or  public  vote. 

1.  Is  Louis  Capet,  late  king  of 
France,  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against 
liberty,  and  of  attempts  against  the 
general  safety  of  the  state  ?  Yes  or 
no. 

2.  Shall  the  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  Louis,  be  submitted  to 
the  i*atification  of  the  people  in  the 
primary  assemblies  ?    Yes  or  no. 

3.  What  punishment  has  he  in- 
curred ? 

The  arrangement  of  these  ques- 
tions was  contrived  with  no  com- 
inon  art,  in  order  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible the  king's  life  from  being  pre- 
served. Several  deputies,  who,  by 
ho  means  approved  of  an  appeal 
to  the  primary  assemblies,  would 
not,  however,  have  voted  against 
It,  if  they  had  suspected  that  the 
king  would  have  been  condemned 
to  die.  But  if  the  question  that 
determined  the  punishment  had 
been  proposed  in  the  second  place^ 


i.^ 


which  was  its  proper  situati<m ;  they 
would  then  have  perceived,  that 
the  appeal  to  the  people  afforded 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
life  of  the  king,  and  would  then 
have  Toted  for  that  measure.  Hence 
we  may  account  for  the  prolixity 
and  violence  of  the  debates  on  a 
question  which  was  apparently  of 
little  importance,  as  the  order  in 
which  tlie  propositions  were  to  be 
voted :  for  several  of  those  wba 
were  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  life,  saw  the  fatal  con* 
sequence  which  would  result  from 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  ques*" 
tions  as  was  proposed,  and  exerted 
themselves,  with  all  their  powers, 
to  have  them  differently  placed. 
But  the  jacobin  party  prevailed. 

On  the  first  question^  several 
members  expressed  themselves  in 
the  affirmative,  on  the  groundiT 
which  had  been  assigned  3  others 
modified  their  opinions,  and  many 
of  them  observed,  that  they  pro- 
nounced as  legislatoi-s  and  citizens, 
but  not  as  judges ;  because  thef 
neither  thought  themselves  quali-* 
fied  for  that  office,  nor  authorised 
by  their  constituents  to  assume  it. 
But  there  was  not  one  voice  that 
absolutely  acquitted  Louis  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him. 

The  second  question,  as  we  have 
already  ol^rvcd,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  saved  the  king's  Hfe, 
if  it  had  followed  the  sentence  oC 
death;  but  this  measure,  whicb» 
in  itself,  was  of  a  popular  nature, 
became  the  contrary,  by  the  un-^ 
wearied  exertions  of  those  who  fear- 
ed^ that  if  it  was  carried,  it  would 
reverse  the  sentence  of  death.  Many 
of  the  deputies  who  voted  for  the 
appeal  to  the  people,  mentioned  the 
danger  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  on  the  occasion ;  but 
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being  convinced^  that  their  consti- 
tuents liad  elected  them  as  legis- 
latorSy  and  not  as  jadges;  and  as 
it  was  repugnant  to  their  consci- 
ences^ to  unite  the  characters  of 
jury  and  accusers,  they  were  re- 
solved to  meet  every  peril  rather 
than  infringe  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. Manuel,  previous  to  his  vot- 
ing for  the  appeal,  declared,  with 
great  animation,  '*  I  see  here  a  le- 
gislative assembly,  but  not  an  as- 
sembly of  judges;  for  judges  do 
not  murmur  at  the  opinions  of  their 
brethren,  though  different  from 
their  own  ;  they  do  not  openly  ca- 
lumniate each  other ;  they  are  cold 
as  the  law  of  which  they  are  the 
oi^gans.  If  the  convention  had 
been  a  tribunal  of  law,  a  near  re- 
lation to  the  king^  who  has  not 
been  restrained,  either  by  a  sense 
of  shame,  or  by  his  conscience, 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
vote  on  this  occasion.**  It  was  not 
till  midnight,  that  the  result  of  the 
scrutiny  was  proclaimed,  when 
there  appeared  for  the  appeal,  283^ 
against  it  424. 

On  the  16th,  the  convention  met 
to  determine  the  punishment  that 
Louis  was  to  suffer.  The  fatal  ce- 
]*emony employed  the  whole  day,  and 
ended  in  the  sentence  of  death. 
The  president  announced  to  the 
assembly,  that,  of  721  votes,  366 
were  for  death,  319  for  imprison- 
Boent  'y  two  for  perpetual  imprison- 
ment 5  eight  for  a  suspension  of 
death,  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Qourbon  fairaily;  twenty- three 
were  not  for  putting  him  to  death, 
unless  the  French  were  invaded  by 
some  foreign  power ;  and  one  was 
for  death,  but  with  commutation 
of  punishment ;  so  that,  if  those 
who  voted  for  death  with  certain 
restrictions,    are  subtracted   from 


the  majority,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  sentence  was  carriai  bjr 
more  than  five  votes. 

After  every  member  had  voted, 
but  previous  to  the  scrutiny,  the 
president  informed  the  convention, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Spanish  minister,  which  was 
known  to  contain  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
to  avert  the  t&te  of  the  devoted  mo* 
narch ;  ,but  it  was  refused  an  hear«* 
ing,  with  indignity  and  clamour; 
When  the  president  had  declared 
the  state  of  the  scrutiny,  and  that 
Louis  XVI.  was  sentenced  to  sof- 
ter deaths  his  counsels  were  ad-> 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  M.  de  Seze 
immediately  spoke  as  follows : 

'^  Citizens  representatives.  The 
law  and  your  own  decree  have  en<^ 
trusted  to  us  the  saared  office  of  de- 
fending Louis ;  and  we  now  ap- 
proach you  with  sorrow,  to  per- 
form the  last  duty  of  our  function. 
Louis  has  expre^y  charged  us  to 
read  a  letter  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  and  these  are  the  contents 
of  it/* — "  I  owe  to  my  own  ho- 
nour, I  owe  to  my  £unily,  not  to 
subscribe  to  a  sentence  that  declares 
me  guilty  of  a  crime  which  my  coa* 
science  disdains.  I  therefore  ap« 
peal  to  the  nation  at  large,  from  the 
sentence  of  its  representatives ; 
and,  by  these  presents,  I  empower 
my  counsel,  and  chai^  them  on 
their  fidelity,  to  make  this  appeal 
known  to  the  national  convention, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  and  to 
demand  that  mention  be  made  of 
it,  in  the  minutes  of  their  sittings*** 

''  Signed  Louis." 

M.  de  Seze  then  implored  the 
national  con^'ention  to  consider  by 
what  a  small  majority  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  pronounced 
against  Louis.  ''Do  not  aiSkt Franco 
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(added  this  respectable  advocate)  by 
a  judgment  that  will  appear  to  her 
to  be  terrible^  when  it  was  carried 
by  no  more  than  five  votes.'*  He 
invoked  eternal  justice  and  sacred 
humanity,  to  determine  the  con- 
vention to  refer  their  judgment  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  people.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  said  M.  I'run- 
chet,  that  so  large  a  number  of 
those  who  voted  for  death  should 
liave  invoked  the  penal  code  to  jus- 
tify their  judgment  5  and  have,  at 
the  same  time,  forgotten  the  hu- 
manity of  the  law  in  favour  of  the 
accused;  which  requii-es  two 
thirds  of  the  voices  for  such  a  de- 
cision. A  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion, passed  only  that  morning,  had 
pronounced,  that  the  majority  of 
a  single  voice  was  sufiicient ;  and 
when  an  objection  was  made,  they 
had  immediately  passed  to  the  or- 
der of  the  day }  but  in  a  question 
of  such  unparalleled  importance, 
the  nominal  appeal  was  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  purposes  of  justice, 
and  he  accoi*dingly  demanded  the 
repeal  of  that  decree.  M.  de  Ma- 
lesherbes  represented  to  the  con- 
vention, that  he  had  formerly  con- 
sidered, with  great  attention,  the 
manner  in  which  votes  ought  to  be 
taken  in  criminal  cases ;  and  that, 
as  so  many  ideas  crowded  upon  his 
mind  upon  the  important  subject, 
and  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
extemporaneous  speaking,  he  most 
earnestly  entreated  the  delay  of  a 
day  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
aiTanging  those  opinions  which  he 
anxiously  wished  to  submit  to  their 
consideration.  By  the  previous 
question,  however,  the  convention 
rejected  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  observations  proposed 
to  be  made  by  M.  de  Malesberbes, 
but  adjourned  to  the  following  day« 


the  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  the  national  interest  did, 
or  did  not,  require  a  dday  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  pio- 
nounced  against  Louis. 

Two  remarkable  incidents,  says 
Dr.  Moore,  in  his  journal  of  the  re- 
volution, occurred  during  this  de- 
bate, which  shew  the  excess  of 
wanton  barbarity,  and  persevering 
rancour  of  which  some  men  are  CBr 
pable,  on  the  most  solenm  and  af- 
fecting occasions.  Tallien,  with 
diabolical  irony,  argued,  for  the 
king's  immediate  execution,  on, 
what  he  called,  motives  of  huma^ 
nity.  •'  He  knows,  said  the  wretch^ 
'*  that  he  is  condemned,  and  that  a 
respite  is  demanded :  tokeepliimin 
suspence,  is  prolonging  his  agony. 
Let  us,  then,  in  tenderness  for  lias 
sufferings,  decree  his  immediate 
execution,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
anguish.'*  Even  the  ears  of  Danton 
were  ofiended  on  the  occasion,  and 
he  loudly  disapproved  the  words 
that  his  friend  had  uttered. 

The  other  incident  occurredj 
when  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  aU 
ready  given  his  opinion  against  the 
death  of  the  king,  ascended  the 
tribune :  as  he  was  not  capable  of 
pronouncing  French,  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries read  hb  discourse,  as  it 
had  been  translated  from  the  ori* 
ginal  English.  Hb  reasonings 
against  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  very  persuasive,  since  those 
who  had  heard  the  discourses  of 
Buzot,  Condorcet,  and  Brissot,  to 
the  same  purport,  without  inter- 
ruption, broke  out  into  murmurSj 
while  the  opinion  of  Paine  was 
reading;  and  Marat,  at  length, 
losing  all  patience,  exclaimed,  that 
Paine  was  a  quaker ;  and  that,  from 
the  narrow  principles  of  his  reli* 
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gion,  his  mind  was  so  contracted 
as  to  be  incapable  of  the  liberality 
requisite  for  condemning  men  to 
4eath .  This  strange  argument  fail- 
ing of  its  effects,  the  secretary  con- 
tinued to  read,  "  That  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  instead  of  an 
act  of  justice,  would  appear  to  all 
the  world,  and  particularly  to  their 
allies,  the  American  states,  an  act 
of  vengeance  j  and  that  if  he  were 
sufficiently  master  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, he  would,  in  the  name  o^ 
his  brethren  of  America,  present  a 
petition  at  the  bar  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence."  The  con- 
vention then  proceeded  to  the 
fourth  nominal  appeal,  which  was 
not  terminated  till  midnight,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1793,  when  310 
voices  were  declared  to  be  for  a  re- 
spite of  the  sentence,  and  3S0 
against  it.  Thus,  after  thirty-six 
hours,  ended  the  sitting,  which 
will  be  remembered  and  execrated 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

It  may  indeed  be  argued,  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  that, 
from  the  issue  of  this  question,  the 
appeal  to  the  primary  assemblies, 
whenever  it  had  been  made,  would 
have  been  equally  rejected :  but  it 
may  be  observed,  in  reply,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difierence 
as  to  its  popular  efifect,  betweiea 
voting  for  a  reference  of  the  sen- 
tence to  the  people,  and  voting  for 
the  respite  of  sentence  already  pro- 
nounced. Many  who  would  wil- 
lingly have  .given  their  suffrage 
for  the  former,  might  be  deterred 
by  various  considerations,  from  giv-> 
ing  their  vote  against  the  latter. 

A  melancholy  gloom  and  awfiil 
failence  (says  an  annonymous  his- 
torian of  the  revolution  of  France) 
supei-seded  the  native  gaiety  of  the 
Ffcnch  capital^  duiing  the  last  days 


of  the  king's  life,  as  if  some  horrid 
calamity  was  presaged  by  its  inha- 
bitants: while  bodies  of  armed 
men  patrolled  the  metropolis,  tlie 
suppi*essed  sighs  and  the  restrained 
lamentations  that  were  every  where 
observed,  encouraged  the  belief  that 
a  fair  appeal  to  the  people  would, 
at  least,  have  «aved  the  devoted 
king  from  the  horrid  and  unme- 
rited fate  which  he  so  soon  suffered. 

The  executive  council  were  or- 
dered to  acquaint  the  king,  on  the 
following  day,  of  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  that  his  execution  was 
to  take  place  within  twenty-four 
hours,  from  the  time  of  the  noti- 
fication. It  was,  however,  decreed, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  a  free 
communication  with  his  family ; 
and  that  any  ecclesiastical  person, 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  should 
be  permitted  to  attend  him« 

While  the  convention  wei*e  em- 
ployed on  the  various  questions  that 
were  connected  with  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  king,  the  devoted 
Louis  was  employed  in  preparing 
his  mind,  by  the  superior  aids  of 
religion,  to  meet  tlie  &te,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  that  his  savage 
and  unrelenting  enemies  should 
prepare  for  him* 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  of  Janu« 
ary,  M^  de  Malesherbes  arrived 
about  nine  in  the  morning  $  and 
as  Clery,  the  king's  faithful  valet 
de  chambre,  hastened  to  meet  him, 
*'  All  is  over,  he  exclaimed,  your 
royal  master  is  condemned  to  die.'* 
As  the  king  rose  to  receive  him, 
M.  de  Malesherbes  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  and  remained  for  some 
moments  dumb  with  sorrow.  At 
length  heannouncedthe  decree,  that 
condemned  his  late  sovereign  and 
master  todie.  While  thisej^oellent  old 
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man  could  scarce  sustafn  the  weight  of  his  devotions,  i^ead  the  account 
of  grief  thai  oppressed  him,  the  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First, 
king  discovered  not  the  least  sign  of  as  related  by  Hume, 
surprise  or  emotion.  He  appeared  On  the  following  day,  the  Iran* 
to  be  affected  only  with  the  painful  quillity  so  necessary  to  his  situation 
state  of  his  venerable  advocate,  and  was  disturbed,  by  the  entrance  of 
a  tender  anxiety  to  sooth  and  con*  persons  belonging  to  the  munici- 
sole  him.  At  length,  M.  de  Ma-  pality  into  his  apartments^  to  dis- 
lesherbes  recovered  sufficient  reso-  cover  if  ahy  weapons  or  instru- 
lution  to  relate  to  him  the  particulars  ments  were  secreted  there  with 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  con-  which  he  might  attempt  his  life. 
Tention  }  the  malignity  of  his  enc-  For  this  purpose  the  king  was 
mies,  and  the  cruel,  illegal,  unjust,  obliged  to  open  his  bureau,  expoae 
and  violent  means,  that  were  em-  all  his  drawers  and  unfold  his  pa*' 
ployed  for  his  destruction.  When  pers,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minute 
he  had  performed  this  dreadful  of-  search  which  was  ordered  to  be 
jfice,  the  king  most  earnestly  en-  made.  To  this  and  the  other  in- 
treated  him  to  repeat  his  visits,  suits  which  vi^re  this  day  shewn 
and  not  to  abandon  him  in  his  last  him,  he  submitted  with  a  patieuce 
moments.  This  request  M.  de  Ma-  that  would  have  melted  any  hearts 
lesherbes  most  faithfully  promised  but  such  as  hardened  in  the  bosoms 
to  obey,  and  retired  in  an  over*  of  those  who  persecuted  him.  It 
whelming  state  of  poignant  afflic-  was,  however,  well  known  by  those« 
tion.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  re-  who  probably  vrished  otherwise, 
turn  to  the  Temple ;  this  so  much  that  the  firmness  with  which  be 
desired  consolation  to  the  few  hours  had  hitherto  supported  all  his  suf* 
of  life  that  yet  remained  to  him,  lerings  was  derived  from  a  source 
was  denied  the  persecuted  and  in<^  which  would  support  him  to  the  end 
suited  king — was  denied  by  the  of  his  career,  whatever  might  be 
murderous  spirit  of  the  wretches  the  pains  and  horrors  of  it.  These 
that  condemned  him,  and  he  saw  treacherous  precautions  were  there- 
his  faithful  friend  and  counsellor  fore  taken,  either  to  gratify  dia- 
no  more.  bolic  malignity,  or  to  impress  the 
On  examining  the  state  of  the  public  with  a  notion  that  Louis  bad 
votes,  on  the  various  questions  res-  attempted,  or  would  attempt,  his 
pecting  his  sentence,  the  only  cir-  life :  a  circumstance  which  his  ene* 
cumstance  that  seemed  to  affect  mies,  in  the  executive  government, 
him,  was  the  conduct  of  M.  may  be  supposed  to  have  desired, 
D*Orleans.  "  I  am  without  hope,"  as  it  would  have  saved  the  trouble 
said  he,  respecting  any  change  of  and  danger  of  a  public  execution, 
my  fate ;  but  I  cannot  reflect,  that  have  disgraced  the  character  of  the 
so  near  a  relation  as  the  duke  of  king,  strengthened  the  opinion  en- 
Orleans  should  give  his  voice  for  tertained  of  his  guilt,  and  prevent- 
my  death,  without  suffering  very  ed  him  from  exhibiting  that  con- 
painful  sensations.**  On  Friday,  the  duct  in  the  last  scenes  of  his  life 
18th,  the  king  fi*equently  expressed  which  has  sanctified  his  name  for 
his  solicitude  at  the  absence  of  M.  ever.  Of  thi» continual  disturbance, 
dcMalesherbesj  and,  in  the  interval  and  the  absence  of  his  counsel,  he 
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plained,  in  very  afifeeting  terms^ 
fnx>te  to  the  eominune  to  re- 
eot  how  necessary  it  was>  in  his 
il  situation,  that  an  instant  at- 
ion  should  be  paid  to  his  re* 
strance. 

a  Sunday,  January  20,  he  was 
nned^  that  M.  de  Malesherbes 
preseiited  himself  sevei-al  times 
le  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  had 
I  refused  entrance.  Themorn- 
of  that  day  he  employed  in 
ing  and  writing;  and,  about 
o'clock,  he  received  the  fatal 
of  the  executive  counsel.  Ga* 
the  minister  of  justice ;  Le 
1,  the  minister  of  foreign  af« 
;  Grouvelle,  secretary  to  the 
isel ;  and  several  officers  of  the 
ie  and  criminal  tribunal,  were 
Kkiced  by  Santerre,  with  his 
1  insolence.  The  king  pre« 
sd  himself  to  them  with  all  the 
ity  of  his  former  state,  and  his 
ent  innocence;  when  Caret, 
.  his  hat  oa  his  head,  and  as- 
ing  an  importance  (which  he 
since  declared  he  knew  not  how 
istain,  in  the  awful  presence  of 
red  virtue,  and  fallen  majesty), 
rmed  the  king,  that  the  na- 
il convention  had  commanded 
executive  counsel  to  signify 
ecrees  of  the  15th,  16th,  17th, 
1,  and  20th  of  January ;  and 
the  secretary  was  prepared  to 
them:  which  duty  he  per- 
ked, with  a  feeble  w>ice  and  ti^- 
}ua  accent.  Louis  then  heaixJ, 
at  the  convention  had  declared 
guilty  of  conspiring  against  the 
ty  of  the  nation,  and  the  ge- 
1  safety  of  the  state ;  that  he 
M  suffer  the  punishment  of 
b,  and  that  his  execution  should 
place  within  twenty-four 
*s  after  its  notification."  During 
ceremony,  which  troubled  evea 


those  who  were  enqployed  to  per- 
form it,  the  coimtenaaee  of  the 
king  sufiRsred  no  cbange,  that  de- 
noted alaroa.  But  when  the  word 
conspiracy  was  named,  a  smtle  of 
indignation  just  appeared  on  his 
countenance ;  and,  on  hearing  that 
part  of  the  sentence  which  doomed 
him  to  die,  the  look  which  he  cast 
on  those  who  surrounded  him  was 
so  charactmstic  of  beneficence  a:nd 
submission^,  as  to  prove,  that  death 
is  without  terror  te  the  virtuous 
man.  The  king  now  took  a  paper 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  minister  of  justke,  to  pre- 
sent (o  the  convention.  It  con« 
tained  his  last  requests,  ^'  that  his 
sentence  might  be  delayed  for  three 
days,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  prepared  to  appear  hi  the 
presence  of  God :  that  he  might  be 
freely  visited  by  a  person  whom  he 
should  name,  who  would  be  quali- 
fied to  assist  him  in  the  solemn 
act  of  preparation:  th«t  such  per- 
son should  be  protected  from  all  in- 
sult and  danger,  iri  -performing 
such  an  office  of  charity  and  reli- 
gion :  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  close  inspection  he 
had  hitherto  sufiferedy  during  the 
very  short  time  he  had  to  live?  that 
he  might  have  a  free  communica- 
tion with  his  family,  and  without 
witness :  that  the  national  conven- 
tion would  allow  his  family  to  with- 
draw from  France,  or  to  any  other 
country  which  they  might  prefer ;" 
and  he  finally  recomriiendad  to  the 
generosity  d  the  nation  many  of 
his  old  servants,  who  had  no  other 
support  but  the  pensions  which  he 
had  allowed  them.  He  thien  named 
M.  Edgeworth  de  Fermont,  as  the 
ecclesiastic  whom  he  wished  to  see, 
if  that  privilege  should  be  granted 
to  him.    At  dix  in  the  aftmioon. 

Caret 
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Caret  returned  to  inform  the  king,  while  there  is  a  sense  of  honour, 
that  the  convention  had  decreed  him  justice,  and  virtue,  in  the  world, 
the  permission  to  receive  the  per-  and  will  awaken  sensibility  in  the 
son  whom  he  named,  and  who  now  human  breast,  while  there  are  hearts 
accompanied  him  :  that  he  might  to  feel,  or  tears  to  shed.  After  an 
freely  see  his  family,  without  any  interview  of  near  two  hours,  and 
witness :  that  the  nation,  always  no-  having  promised  to  see  his  family 
bie  and  always  just,  would  take  the  again  on  the  following  morning, 
future  allotment  of  his  fiamily  and  he  returned  to  his  chamber  in  a 
his  pensioners  into  their  conside-  «tato  of  emotion  that  cannot  be  de- 
ration ;  but  that  the  delay  was  re-  scribed.  When  he  had  recovered 
fused.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  now  some  degree  of  composure,  he  ex- 
introrluced,  and  the  king  immedi-  pressed  his  wish  to  think  no  more  of 
ately  retired  with  him  into  his  this  world,  with  which  he  had 
closet.  This  gentleman,  whom  so  little  concern,  and  to  turn  his 
the  king  had  selected  to  attend  him  whole  thoughts  to  that  state  which 
in  his  last  mohients,  was,  fi'om  the  he  was  approaching.  He  then  be- 
piety  of  his  life,  the  strength  gan  to  converse  on  the  great  truths 
of  his  mind,  and  the  gentleness  of  of  religion,  and  astonished  his  con« 
his  manners,  in  a  pre-eminent  de-  fessor,  by  the  knowledge  he  dis- 
gree  qualified  to  fulfil  this  import-  played  on  the  subject,  as  he  edified 
ant  and  afiecting  duty.  His  fk-  him  by  the  piety  which  accompa- 
mily  is  from  Ireland  $  but  he  had  nied  it.  Nothing  now  remained 
been  bred  in  France,  and,  from  the  for  his  consolation,  but  to  perform 
excellence  of  his  character,  had  the  rites,  and  receive  the  comnra- 
been  chosen  by  the  princess  Eliza-  nion  of  his  church  5  and  Mr.  Edge- 
beth>  as  her  confessor  -,  in  which  worth,  after  some  opposition  fiom 
situation  he  became  known  to  the  the  commissaries,  lest  poison  might 
king,  and  was  liighly  regarded  by  be  introduced  in  the  wafer  that 
him ;  as  very  forcibly  appears  from  forms  the  Roman  sacrament,  ob* 
the  application  made  to  him  in  this  tained  the  solicited  indulgence* 
most  awful  exigence  of  his  life.  At  The  commissaries  themselves  pro- 
eight  o'clock  the  king  prepared  to  vided  the  host,  and  the  necessary  Of-^ 
see  his  feunily ;  and,  after  some  lit-  naments  for  performing  mass  were 
tie  preparation,  the  queen,  princess  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
Elizabeth,  with  the  prince  and  church.  The  king  was  no  sooner 
princess  royal,  were  conducted  to  informed  that  he  could  be  permit- 
him.  When  the  first  agony  had,  ted  the  consolations  which  he 
In  some  d^ree,  subsided,  the  king  would  derive  from  the  solemn  of- 
iiiformed  them  of  the  sentence  fices  of  his  religion,  than  he  ex- 
which  condemned  him  to  die,  and  pressed  the  most  heartfelt  satis&c- 
in  how  short  a  time  it  was  to  be  ex-  tion,  and  immediately  entered  up- 
ecuted.  He  maintained  his  forti-  on  his  confession.  When  that  so- 
tude  on  this  most  trying  occasion ;  lemn  duty  was  passed,  Mr.  Edge- 
while  the  piety  and  calmness  with  worth  perceiving  his  royal  peHi- 
which  he  consoled  them  rendered  tent  to  be  almost  exhausted,  with 
them  more  inconsolable.  It  is  a  scene  the  fatigue  and  anguish  he  had  suf- 
whose  history  will  appal  mankind,  fcrcd  during   the   day^  entreated 
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him  to  go  to  bed  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  little  rest.  The  king 
complied  with  his  request,  and  en- 
joyed a  calm,  undisturbed  repose, 
tilt  five  the  next  morning,  when  he 
was  awakened  according  to  his  or- 
der. He  then  rose,  was  dressed, 
and  retired  to  his  closet,  till  an  al- 
tar was  prepared,  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  made  for  the  act 
of  devotion  he  was  about  to  per- 
form, for  the  last  time.  At  seven 
he  heard  mass,  and  received  the  sa- 
crament with  the  most  profound 
devotion.  It  was  then  suggested 
to  him,  that  he  had  prombcd  ano- 
ther interview  to  his  family  5  but 
the  king  determined  to  spare  him- 
self and  them  the  agony  of  repeat- 
ing such  a  scene ;  and  therefore 
contented  .  himself  with  desiring, 
that  his  most  affectionate  adieus 
and  .final  recommendation  to  Hea- 
ven's protection,  might  be  deli- 
vered to  them. 

All  Paris  had  been  under  arms 
since  five  o'clock,  while  the  sound 
of  drums^  the  noise  of  arms,  the 
datter  of  horses,  and  the  passage  of 
cannon  were  distinctly  heard  in 
the  Tower.  At  nine  the  bustle  in- 
creased, when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  with  violence,  and 
Santerre  appeared,  attended  by  ten 
gend'armes>  who  diposed  themselves 
in  two  lines.  On  his  informing 
the  king,  who  came  from  his  clo- 
set>  on  hearing  the  noise,  that  he 
was  come  to  conduct  him  to  the 
scaffold,  his  majesty  asked  only  a 
few  minutes,  when  he  re-entered 
the  closet,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
before  his  confessor,  received  his 
last  benediction.  He  then  threw 
open  the  door,  and,  with  a  firm 
voice,  said  to  Santerre,  let  us  be- 
gone. M.  Edgeworthy  who  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  the  king 


in  his  last  moments,  followed  him. 
In  the  second  court  of  the  Temple 
stood  the  carriage  which  was  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  and  two 
men,  of  a  very  savage  and  ferocious 
appearance,  stood  at  the  door.  One 
of  them  entered  it  as  the  guard  ap« 
proached,  the  king  followed  with 
M.  Edgeworth,  and  the  other  gen- 
d'arme  placed  himself  by  his  com- 
rade. From  the  troubled  and  fierce 
aspect  of  these  men  M.  Edge- 
worth  suspected,  and  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  with  some  foun- 
dation, that  they  were  placed  there 
to  assassinate  the  king  in  the  coach, 
if  there  had  been  any  attempt  to 
rescue  him.  During  the  passage 
from  the  Temple  to  the  place  of 
the  revolution,  formerly  called  the 
place  of  Louis  XV.  where  he  was 
lo  be  murdered,  he  read,  with  the 
utmost  devotion,  such  prayers  and 
psalms  as  were  best  suited  to  his  si- 
tuation. When  the  carriage  stop- 
ped at  the  scaffold,  the  king  im- 
mediately descended  from  it;  and 
having  thrown  off  his  coat,  was 
about  to  ascend  the  scaffold^  when 
the  executionei^  seized  his  hands, 
in  order  to  tie  them  behind  him. 
As  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  last 
insult,  he  appeared  disposed  to  re- 
pel it,  and  his  countenance  already 
beamed  with  indignation  j  but  M. 
Edgeworth,  sensible  that  resist- 
ance would  be  vain,  and  might 
expose  the  royal  sufferer  to  outrages 
more  violent,  said  to  him,  "  Sire, 
this  added  humiliation  is  another 
circumstance  in  which  your  msges- 
ty's  sufferings  resemble  those  of 
that  Saviour  who  will  soon  be  your 
recompence."  These  words  soft- 
ened him  at  once,  and  he  present- 
ed his  hands  to  the  murderous  at- 
tendants }  and  they  tied  them  with 
so  much  force,  as  to  call  forth  an- 
other 
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Other  remonstrance  from  the  king. 
He  now  mounted  the  8caffi>ld^  and^ 
as  M.  Edgeworth   followed   him> 
he  boldly  exclaiqied^  with  the  fer- 
Tent  animation  of  hb  holy  zeal> 
*'  Ofibpring  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to 
heaven.'*     The  king,  bound  and 
disfigured  as  he  was,  now  advanced 
with  a  firm  step  to  that  part  of  the 
scaffold  which  faced   the    palace^ 
and,  requesting  the  drums  to  cease, 
tvas  instantly  obeyed.     He  then  ad- 
dressed the  people  in   a  tone  of 
Toice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  iu 
the    garden    of    the    Thuillerics, 
•*  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  of  all 
the  crimes  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  me.     I  forgive  my  ene- 
mies ',  I  implore  God,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  to  pardon  them, 
and  not  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
French  nation  for  the  blood  abou^ 
to  be-  shed."     He  was  proceeding, 
when  Santerre,  who  was  on  horse- 
back near  the  scaffold,  made  a  sig- 
nal for  the  drums  to  beat,  when 
the  ministers  seized  their  victim, 
and  the  horrid  murder  was  com- 
pleted.      When  the    king's  head 
was   severed  from  the   body,  one 
of  the  executioners  held  it  up  by 
the  hair,  dancing  at  the  same  time 
round  the  scaffold,  with  the  most 
savage  exultation,  and  the  shouts 
of  vive  la   nation,  vive  la  repub^ 
lique,  seemed  to  applaud  the  exe- 
crable deed.    The  body  was  con- 
veyed in  a  cart  to  the  church-yard 
of  Saint  Madelaine,  and   thrown 
into  a  grave,  which  was  instantly 
filled  with  quick  lime,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  it  till  the  corpse  was 
consumed.     Thus  did  the  French 
nation,  who  had  endured  the  cioi- 
elties  of  Louis  XL  the  treachery  of 

m 

Charles  1 X.  and  the  tyranny  of  Louis 
XIV.  coudemn  and  execute  for  the 
▼>ieteiided  crimes  of  cruelty,  trea- 


chery, and  tyranny,  the  most  miUI> 
juBt,  and  humane  prince,  that  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  France.  As 
long  as  the  world  remains,  or,  at 
least,  so  long  as  men  read  the  his- 
tory of  what  has  happened  in  it, 
the  convention  will  be  severely  re-- 
proached  for  the  injustice,  inhu- 
manity, and  impolicy  of  putting 
their  king  to  death.  None  of  the 
charges  which,  for  the  sake  of 
form,  were  brought  against  him, 
had  any  foundation,  either  in  law 
or  in  fact.  The  king  had  acted  as 
he  had  a  right  to  do,  previous  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution;  and 
after  that,  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  kingdom  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  it. 

It  is  not  only  a  circumstance 
formed  to  inspire  us  with  admira- 
tion of  Louis  XVI .  but  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  must  excite  asto- 
nishment, tliat,  among  the  great 
number  of  his  servants  and  of  bia 
friends,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
|>eop1e,  who  had  the  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  his  con- 
duct from  his  earliest  youth ;  there 
were  none  to  produce  one  arbitrary 
act  or  accusation  against  him. 
Even  when  the  extravagance  of 
the  court  was  considered  and  exa^ 
mined  by  the  cbnstituent  assembly, 
the  waste  of  public  money  fell  infi- 
nitely short  of  what  had  been  as- 
serted by  the  enemies  of  the  court. 
In  fact,  it  never  appeared,  that 
Louis  XVI.  was,  from  inclination 
or  temper,  a  dissipator  of  his  trea- 
sures: but  the  same  goodness  of 
heart  which  had  made  him  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  the  fear  of  8hed> 
ding  blood,  in  his  latter  days,  had- 
led  him  in  other  paits  of  his  reign 
into  the  unfortunate  and  ruinous 
habit  of  paying  the  debts  of  princes 
and  other  persons  of  his  court.    At 

the 
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Miine  time  the  sentiment  that 
9ioned  this  application  of  public 
sy  and  the  good  intentions 
h  accompanied  it^  will,  in  some 
2e,  exculpate  him  in  every  ge- 
js  and  humane  mind.  What 
d  have  been  refused  to  support 
)at]on,  was  granted  to  pay 
^  creditors,  or  to  relieve  from 
ivenience  and  distress  those 
a  he  affectionately  loved.  Had 
)rinces  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
}een  guided  by  the  same  prin- 
3  with  their  illustrious  chief, 
ould  not  have  lost  his  life  in  a 
ution  which  their  conduct  h^d 
erated^  or  had  the  strength 
mergy  of  his  mind  been  equal 
s  benevolence,  he  would  have 
;ed  and  controuled  the  causes 

produced    the    fatal  catas- 
e. 

ose    who    tried  Louis    XVI. 
reason  were  themselves  trai- 

for  they  had  betrayed  the  na- 

They  accused  him  of  tyran- 
id  despotism,  when  they  and 
coadjutors  alone  were  the  ty- 
and  despots  of  the  people  : 
iccused  him  of  shedding  inno- 
biood  5  when,  in  a  few  hours, 
mmolated  to  their  own  ambi- 
,nd  revenge  more  victims  than 

had  fallen  criminals  under 
verity,  of  the  law,  during  the 
!  reign  of  the  king.  Respect- 
le  cruel  treatment  of  Louis, 
g  his  confinement,  as  well  as 
nock  trial  by  which  he  was 
;ht  to  the  scaffold,  there  is  but 
•pinion  among  all  ranks  of 
e  in  every  part  of  Europe: 
t  is  not  in  .general  so  well 
D,  by  what  methods  his  ene- 
cont rived  to  lull  all  France  5 
articular! V  the  inhabitants  of 

into  a  kind  of  stupor,  till  it 
30  late  to  prevent  the  execu- 
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tion    of   this   sanguinary  project. 
The  ruling  party  in  the  assembly,  in 
the  clubs,  and  at   the    Hotel  de 
Ville,  were  not  without  their  ap- 
prehensions.      The     majority     of 
France,  it  was  well  known,   not 
only  deprecated  any  violence  being 
committed  agiiinst  the  king,  but 
disapproved  of  the  10th  df  August, 
and  all  tho    machinations    which 
followed.    The  murder  of  the  king 
therefore  might  have  sensed  as  ^ 
signal  for  the  majority  to  break 
forth,  who,  by  uniting  in  one  single 
point,   might   have    crushed  their 
adversaries.    To  prevent,  therefore, 
so  dangerous  a  point  of  re-union^ 
the  assembly  discussed  the  question 
in  a  way  which  made  the  gene- 
rality of  people  believe,  that  im- 
prisonment or  exile  would  be  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  vengeance. 
The  king  had  long  been  a  prisoner, 
and  the  formality,  by  a  pretended 
process  of  law,  of  confirming  his 
imprisonment  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  subject  for  alarm,  as  it  Tespected 
his  life;  and  as  for  exile,  as  the 
state    of   things    then   was,  even 
royalists  themselves  might  consider 
it  as  an  advantage.    The  trial  of 
Louis,  therefore,  was  so  conducted, 
as  by  presenting  these  two  kinds  of 
punishment  to    the  public  atten- 
tion, the  sentence  of  death  did  not 
appear  to  be  an  object  of  appre- 
hension, till  the  trial  drew  near  to 
its  conclusion,  and  then  the  preci- 
pitate execution  of   the  sentence 
prevented  the  possibility  of  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  departments  of 
France. 

The  next  object  of  the  Jacobins 
was  to  calm  the  fears,  and  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  king : 
and  both  these  purposes  were  af- 
fected by  the  usual  mode  of  em- 

[Q]  ploying 
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ploying  their  ai*ts  to  inspire  hojie, 
and  instructing  their  emissaries  to 
propagate  the  idea,  that  more  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  opposing  them, 
than  for  suifering  them  to  proceed 
in  their  own  way,  and  without  ob- 
struction. At  the  same  time  we 
are  by  no  means  confident  that  the 
people  of  Paris  would  have  rescued 
their  king,  even  if  they  had  been 
certain  at  the  commencement  of 
his  tiial  that  he  would  have  been 
sentenced  to  die.  For  there  could  not 
surely  be  any  reason  to  apprehend 
resistance  from  those  who  had  been 
perfectly  passive  in  the  tyrannic 
proceedings  of  August^  and  the 
massacres  of  September ;  and  were 
daily  submitting  to  unparalleled 
oppressions.  Yet  Petion,  and  the 
conductors  of  this  horrid  transac- 
tion, were  anxious  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure ;  and  it  was  cir- 
culated with  no  common  art 
throughout  Paris,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  king  to  the 
scaffold,  merely  to  impress  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  with  a  proper 
awe  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Frenjch  people.  Besides,  the  savage 
conductors  of  this  atrocious  pro- 
ceeding had  given  orders,  that,  on 
the  least  attempt  in  favour  of  fallen 
majesty,  the  king  should  be  in- 
stantly sacrificed;  so  that  from  the 
absolute  certainty  that  this  com- 
mission would  be  executed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  hopes  which  the 
friends-  of  the  king  had  been  art- 
fully induced  to  entertain  on  the 
other,  they  were  secure  of  attaining 
the  consummation  of  their  bloody 
wishes. — ^The  people  of  Paris  may 
offer  some  excuse  for  their  calm 
endurance,  as  it  appears,  of  such 
a  crime.  But  the  moment  succeed- 
ed, when  they  would  have  been 
aroused    from    their    stuj)or,   and 


have  awakened  into  vengeances 
nor  will  all  the  refinement  oi 
Jacobin  cunning  wipe  away  the 
eternal  stain  of  cowardice,  which 
their  subsequent  and  tame  sub- 
mission to  the  murderers  of 
l^uis  has  fixed  upon  them.  It 
has  indeed  been  asserted  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  and 
the  opinion  has  had  its  support- 
ers, that  the  king  himself  had 
been  persuaded  that  he  should  not 
be  put  to  death.  There  is,  however,, 
no  reason,  at  least  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  he  received  any 
such  intimation.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
cherished  any  delusive  hope,  even 
for  an  instant ;  while  the  calm  and 
resigned  spirit  which  he  manifested, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  in- 
contrqvertibly  prove,  that  he  was 
not  influenced  by  the  alternate 
operations  of  hope  and  fear ;  and 
that  he  was  not  agitated  by  those 
doubts  and  emotions  which  never 
fail  to  accompany  a  state  of  doubt 
and  suspense.  This  devoted  mo- 
narch considered  himself  from  the 
earliest  period  of  his  imprisonment 
as  beyond  any  redemption,  but  that  , 
which  was  purchased  for  him  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
by  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

The  injustice  of  his  sentence  has 
never  been  doubted  for  a  moment, 
by  any  reflecting  mind.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deceive  mankind  by  de- 
nominating Louis  a  traitor  and  a 
tyrant :  it  is  impossible  to  prove, 
that  there  were  any  grounds  for 
his  condemnation  :  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  the  whole  civilized 
world  from  perceiving  the  contrast 
between  the  magnanimous  resigna- 
tion of  an  innocent  victim,  and  the 
ferocious  ambition  of  his  accusers 

and 
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and  assassins.  This  action  alone 
proves  that  kings  can  be  virtuous 
and  republicans  unjust.  It  was 
impossible  to  impute  the  crime  of 
the  king's  death  to  the  mad  effer- 
vescence, or  rage  of  the  moment : 
it  could  not  be  assigned  to  the 
frenzy  of  patriotism:  the  authors 
of  it  therefore  were  forced,  as  it 
were,  to  avow  it  as  their  voluntary 
act,  and  to  hold  forth  to  the  disgust 
and  execration  of  all  Europe  the 
measure  of  their  inquity. 

Louis  has  been  blamed  by  some, 
whose  zeal  has  outrun  their  reflec- 
tion, for  humiliating  himself  as  he 
did  before  the  national  convention. 
When  he  found  himself  at  the  bar 
of  that  assembly,  he  should,  in  their 
opinion,  Imve  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  answer  to  revolted  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  he  acknowledged 
no  judge  but  God  alone.  But, 
what  would  such  a  declaration 
have  availed  him  before  a  tribunal, 
composed  of  the  most  wicked, 
and  savage  men  in  the  world. 
'  Nor  can  we  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  would  have  saved  him 
from  the  fete  to  which  the  Jacobins 
had,  in  some  way  or  other,  de- 
voted him  5  while  it  would  have 
stifled  those  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  for  ever  veiled  that  real 
greatness  of  mind,  which  his  trial, 
such  as  it  was,  presented  to  the  view 
of  lamenting  and  admiring  Europe. 
If  he  had  possessed  sufficient 
energy  and  activity  of  mind,  evfen 
to  have  made  such  a  resistance,  and 
presented  himself  in  such  a  manner 
to  his  enemies,  he  would  have  re- 
pressed by  vigorous  exertion  the 
early  attempts  against  his  govern- 
ment, and  would  never  have  been 
reduced  to  the  fatal  extremity  of 
being  criminally  accused  and  con- 
demned by  any  court  in  the  world. 


It  was  his  want  of  this  spirit  that 
rendered  fruitless  his  flight  from 
Paris,  which  his  enemies  have  made 
a  principal  ground  of  attack  on  the 
character  of  this  unhappy  monarch. 
That  he  disapproved  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  its  then  existing  state, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it.  That  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace  is  well  known  : 
that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
free  constitution  for  himself  and 
his  people,  was  a  natural,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  the 
sincere  vnsh  of  his  heart  3  and  no 
means  appeared  so  probable  to  pn>- 
duce  success  in  such  an  important 
object,  as  removing  himself  to  a 
situation  where  he  could  act  with- 
out fear,  and  be  informed  .  of  the 
real  wishes  of  the  French  nation. 
But  whatever  advantage  might  be 
afforded  to  his  enemies,  by  this  na- 
tural though  unsuccessful  effort  to 
free  himself  from  such  a  degrad- 
ing and  servile  state,  it  remained 
with  them  but  for  a  moment,  and 
could  form  no  future  charge  against 
him.  For  even  if  it  should  be  al- 
lowed that  his  departure  from 
Paris  were  a  crime,  it  was  com^ 
pleatly  done  away  by  the  subse-  ' 
quent  offer  of  the  crown  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  on  the  part 
of  the  king.  This  compact  be- 
tween them  must  either  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mutual  act  of  oblivion, 
which  blotted  out  every  charge  of 
former  offence ;  or  the  people  spon- 
taneously placed  a  sceptre  in  the 
hands  of  a  detected  ti*aitor  and 
approved  tyrant.  But  their  future 
conduct  decides  the  question :  for 
in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  nation  continued  to 
acknowledge  that  Louis  was  tbe 
[Q  2]  monarch 
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monarch  of  their  free  choice  and 
deliberate  will,   by    a   renewal   of 
their  oath  of  fldelitv  to  him.     £m- 
powered  as  they  were,  to  observe 
and  watch  his  conduct,  the  people 
gave  him  this  added  testimony  of 
their  loyalty  and  attachment.     It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
in  a  vei'y  short  space  of  time  the  po- 
pulace had  been  so  artfully  tutored 
into  disafiection>  that,  without  al- 
ledging  one  specific  charge  of  in- 
fringing the  laws,  or  countemcting 
the  effects  of  the  constitution^  the 
mayor  of   Paris    was    deputed  to 
carry  to  the  bar  of  the  convention 
the  arrogant  and  perfidious  resolu- 
tions of  the  sections,  no  longer  to 
recognise   Louis    XVI..    for    their 
king.      The  arrival   of  an  armed 
banditti  from  the  south  still  more 
practised  in  murder,  and  inured  to 
blood  than  even  the  rabble  of  the 
metropolis,  and  invited  as  pioneers 
to  hew  their  way  to  the  throne, 
through  every  obstacle  that  justice, 
humanity^   or  religion,  could  op- 
pose to  them,  brings  us  onward 
to    those    scenes    of    horror  that 
blacken   the   history   of  a  former 
year,   and  which  there  can  be  no 
temptation  to  repeat. 

It  haa  been  asserted,  by  those 
whose  assertions  will  always  receive 
attention,  though  they  do  not  always 
carry  conviction;  that  if  the  powers 
of  Europe,  but  especially  those  who 
remained  neutral,  had  interposed 
with  calmness  and  moderation  in 
favour  of  Louis  XVI.  that  he 
would  have  been  saved  at  least 
from  death.  To  this  opinion  we 
cannot  assent.  On  the  contrary, 
every  circumstance  connected  with 
that  event-r-the  views  of  the  pre- 
dominant party  in  the  convention  at 
the  time:  their  spirit,,  character, 
and  QOD^uct>  all  too  clearly  prove. 


that  they  would  have  treated  the 
interference  of  other  powers,  as 
they  did  that  of  Spain  :  they  would 
have  passed  from  their  applications 
to  the  order  of  the  day. — Bat  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  *^  The 
government  of  England  (said  they)' 
is  arming ;  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
encouraged  by  that  circumstance, 
is  preparing  to  attack  us.  These 
two  tyrannical  powers,  after  perse- 
cuting the  patriots  on  their  own 
territories,  think,  no  doubt,  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  influence  the 
judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  the 
tyrant  Louis.  They  hope  to  frighten 
us ;  but  no — a  people  who  has 
made  itself  free :  a  people  who  has 
driven  out  of  the  bosom  of  France, 
and  as  far  as  the  distant  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  the  terrible  army  of  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  3  the  people 
of  France  will  not  suffer  laws  to  be 
dictated  to  them  by  a  tyrant.'* 

That  Louis  possessed  considerabM 

talents^  and  that  he  had  cultivated 

them  with  attention,  cannot  now 

be  denied.     His  demeanour  during 

his  trial,  and  on  the  scaffold,  and 

the  paper  he  left  behind  him  as  hb 

will,  have  raised  his  character  since 

his  death  beyond  the  reach  of  his 

enemies,  and  given  it  a  much  higher 

estimation,than  it  possessed  amid  the 

splendour  of  his  early  fortune.     It 

must  nevertheless  be  owned,  though 

we  know  not  how  to  impute  it  to 

him  as    a  reproach,    that    nature 

had  lavished  upon  him  in  benevo- 

lence«  what  bhe  had  withheld  from 

him  in  energy.     His  education  was 

not  altogether  well  conducted,  and 

he  came,  at  a  very  early  period  of 

life,  into  the  possession  of  one  of 

the  most   splendid    and    powerful 

thrones  in  the  world.     His  uuder- 

standing  was  sufficient  to  discern' 

the  corruptions  around  him,  and  hia 

virtue 
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virtue  disdained  and  lamented 
Ihem  :  but  he  was  too  indolent,  too 
good-natured,  that  is,  too  fearful  of 
giving  pain,  to  exert  himself  in 
the  controul  and  correction  of 
them.  The  gentleness  of  his  na- 
tui'e,  and  the  amiable  pliancy  of 
his  temper,  which,  when  accom- 
panied with  piety,  enabled  him  to 
support  the  evils  that  befell  him, 
disqualified  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, for  that  power  and  prompti- 
tude of  exertion  which  would  have 
prevented  their  approach.  To  use 
the  emphatic  words  of  M.  de  Ma- 
lesherbes,  "  he  was  as  pious  as 
Louis  IX.  just  as  Ix)uis  XII.  and 
humane  as  Henry  IV, ;  and  his 
only  fault  was  that  of  conducting 
himself  too  much  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  not  enough  as  their 
king."  His  fate  was  deplored  by 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  an  act  of  assassination  ; 
and  their  respective  courts  put  on 
mourning  as  is  usual  on  the  death 
of  kings.  Indeed,  we  most  readily 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fdk,  in 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, that  there  is  not  a  person 


in  Europe  out  of  France,  who  does 
not  consider  this  sad  catastrophe, 
as  a  most  revolting  act  of  cruelty 
and  injustice. 

Louis  XVI.  king  of  France,  was 
born  the  23d  of  August,  1754,  as- 
cended the  throne  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1774,  and  reigned  eighteen 
years  and  three  months. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
ccmvention,  who  had  been  most 
zealous  in  their  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  king's  life,  immedi- 
ately after  his  death  resigned  their 
seats  in  that  assembly  $  particu- 
larly Kersalnt  and  Manuel.  The 
tninister  Roland  was  also  impelled 
by  the  same  motives  to  declare  his 
resignation.  Pach^,  the  minister 
for  the  war  department,  was  soon 
after  dismissed ;  and  Boumonville' 
was  ap])ointed  to  succeed  him.  In 
a  very  short  time  after  the  con- 
demnation of  the  king,>  M.  Pelle- 
tier  de  Saint  Fargeau,  a  deputy  of 
the  convention,  who  had  voted  for 
his  death,  was  assassinated ;  and 
public  honours  were  decreed  to 
his  memorj'. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Events  which  followed  from  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVL  Correspond-' 
ence  between  Lord  Grenville  and  M.  Chauvelin.  The  Departure  of  M. 
Chauvelin.  M.  Maret's  Return  to  England,  Conference  proposed  ^ 
tween  Lord  Auckland  and  General  Dumourier.  France  declares  War 
against  England  and  Holland.  Reflections  on  that  Event,  •  The  ConveU" 
Hon  threatens  to  address  the  People  of  England,  Dumourier  proposes  to 
take  possession  of  Maestricht.  His  Return  to  the  Army,  Plan  for 
attacking  Holland,  Breda  besieged  and  taken.  Klundert  and  Gu^- 
iruydenberg,  besieged  and  taken,  ffilliamstadt  besieged.  The  French 
Army  evacuates  Klundert,  and  retreats  to  Antwerp.  Maestricht  be*, 
sieged.  New  Constitution  of  France.  Cagliari  attacked  by  the  French 
Fleet,  which  is  repulsed:  Advantages  obtained  over  the  French  by  the 
Imperial  Army,  Prance  declares  War  against  Spain.  The  Siege  of 
Maestricht  raised.  The  Battle  of  Neerwinden.  Negotiation  between 
the  Austrian  General  and  Dumourier,  The  latter  retreats  to  Toumay, 
iic.  Jacobin  Deputies  sent  from  Paris  to  Dumourier.  Commissioners 
sent  from  the  Convention  to  arrest  that  General,  They  are  conveyed,  by 
his  Orders,  as  Prisoners  to  the  Austrians.  He  quits  France,  and  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Austrians,  Reflections,  The  French  Army  re-organized 
under  General  Dampierre.  Action  near  St,  Amand,  Battle  of  Famars, 
Condi  and  Valenciennes  surrender  to  the  Imperial  Arms.  Mentz  surren- 
ders to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Rebellion  in  La  Vend4,  Paoli  denounced 
by  the  Citizens  of  Toulon, 


IT  could  not  be  supposed,  that 
such  an  event  as  the  decapita** 
lion  of  Louis  XVI.  could  take  place, 
without  producing  various  conse- 
quences which  must  very  much  af- 
fect the  state  and  condition  of  the 
country  where  it  happened. — A  war 
with  England  was  the  lirst  of 
them. 

When  the  dreadful  transactions 
of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  2d 
and  3d  of  September,  at  Paris,  had 
overturned  the  French  constitution, 
to  which  the  people  had  so'lately 
sworn  allegiance,  and  the  regal 
power  was  tyrannically  dissolved, 
his  Britannic  majesty  thought  it 
right  to  recall  his  ambassador,  lord 
Gower,  from  Paris,  as  there  was 
no  power  legally  constituted  with 


whom  he  could  communicate.  M. 
Chauvelin,  the  accredited  minister 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  still 
remained  in  London,  by  his  own 
intrigues  and  contrivance,  though 
his  functions  ceased  on  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  sovereign  from  whom 
he  derived  them  ;  the  English  go- 
vernment not  chusing  to  order  his 
departure,^  as  that  would  have  been 
a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the 
depasition  of  Louis  XVI.  though 
all  official  communication  with  him 
was  immediately  suspended.  But 
when  the  French  convention  had 
passed  from  depositions  to  assassina- 
tion, and  their  former  sovereign 
had  expired  on  thq  scaffold,  the 
commission  of  M.  Chauvelin  was 
altogether     annihilated^    and    he 

received 
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i*eceived  orders  from  government 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  This  person, 
who  was  very  generally  suspected, 
and  not  without  sufficient  reason, 
of  intriguing  with  the  discontent- 
ed party  in  this  country  5  who  had 
long  renounced  the  king,  who  sent 
him  hither,  and  had  sworn  fidelity 
to  his  new  masters,  when  they  had 
dethroned  his  kind  and  early  bene- 
factor  5  was  not  only  permitted  to 
remain  here  unmolested,  but  was  at 
length  suffered  to  hold  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  king's  ministers, 
who  hoped  that,  without  recog- 
nizing the  new  French  govern- 
ment, a  friendly  intercourse  might 
be  maintained,  which,  if  France 
was  influenced  by  pacific  inten- 
tions, would  ultimately  tend  to  the 
accomplishment  of  pacific  objects. 
In  this  unofficial  correspondence, 
M.  Chauvelin  contended,  that  the 
decree  of  the  French  convention, 
dated  the  19th  November,  1792, 
which  had  encouraged  all  nations 
to  rebel  against  their  sovereigns, 
related  only  to  a  decided  majonty 
of  the  people  struggling  for  free- 
dom ;  as  if  a  decided  majority  stood 
in  need  of  foreign  assistance.  He 
declared,  that  the  French  would 
not  attack  Holland,  as  long  as  it 
remained  neutral,  as  if  it  had  not 
observed  the  most  rigid  neutrality, 
and  nevertheless  had  been  already 
attacked ;  and  represented  the  ques- 
tion of  opening  the  Scheldt  as  too 
unimportant  to  England,  or  Hol- 
land, to  be  the  cause  of  a  war.  It 
was  also  suggested,  that,  in  the 
course  of  this  correspondence, 
the  French  were  more  friendly 
to  the  English  nation  than  its 
own  government  5  and  something 
of  a  menace  was  also  held 
ford),    that    an   appeal   would  be 


made,    on    that    principle,    from 
France  to  the  English  people. 

In  answer  to  these  assertions, 
it  was  observed,  that  the  obnox- 
ious decree  still  remained  in  force, 
and  could  not  be  explained  away  : 
that  if  the  question  of  the  Scheldt 
was  of  so  little  importance,  it 
proved,  in  how  small  a  degree  of 
estimation  the  convention  held  the 
friendship  or  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain,  by  violating  a  treaty  which 
she  had  guaranteed,  and  by  en- 
croaching on  the  territories  and 
rights  of  her  allies :  that,  instead  of 
retracting,  they  continued  their 
usurpation,  though  they  knew  that 
the  utmost  importance  had  been  at- 
tached, by  Great  Britain,  to  the 
independence  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  that  she  would  never,  with 
indifference,  see  France  aiming, 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  sove- 
reignty of  those  countries,  or  As- 
suming to  arbitrate  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe.  That 
though  England  had  carefully  ab- 
stained from  all  interference  in  the 
internal  af&irs  of  France,  the  lat- 
ter, by  encouraging  republican  ad- 
dresses from  republican  clubs  and 
associations  in  England,  had  madfe 
a  very  unsuitable  return :  that 
France  had  revoked  the  decree  by 
which  she  renounced  all  ideas  of 
conquest,  and  had  acted  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  aggrandizement ; 
a  principle,  that  set  at  defiance  the 
power,  as  it  menaced  the  tranquil- 
lity of  every  country 'in  Europe: 
in  short,  it  was  declared  by  lord 
Grenville,  that  if  France  desired  to 
maintain  peace  with  the  British  em- 
pire, she  must  atone  for  her  acts  of 
aggression,  abandon  the  places 
she  had  conquered,  and  retire  with- 
in her  ancient  limits.     Here  then 

thfe. 
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the  business  rested  between  lord 
Grenville  and  M.  Chauvelin,  and 
M.  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  leave 
this  country. 

So  much  has  been  said  respecting 
M.  Maret,  and  his  mission^  and 
the  refusal  of  ministers  to  enter  in- 
to any  negotiation  with  him,  has 
been  a  topic  so  repeatedly  urged  by 
those  who  impute  the  war  to  the 
rashness  and  folly  of  ministers,  that 
we  think  it  necessary  to  state 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth, 
respecting  that  gentleman's  riesi- 
dence  in  England.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion, both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  asserting, 
that  M.  Maret  came  to  this  coun- 
try expressly  to  treat  with  minis- 
ters, and  that  they  refused  to  treat 
with  him.  But  these  assertions  are 
ill-founded,  and  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
leaders  of  opposition  were  in  the 
habits  of  applying  for  information 
respecting  the  conduct  and  de- 
signs of  France.  The  first  visit  of 
M.  Maret  to  England  related  sole- 
ly to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans }  and  he  never 
pretended  to  have  any  other  busi- 
ness. His  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt 
was  wholly  unofficial,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  minister,  because  he 
was  anxious  to  do  any  thing,  and 
every  thing  consistent  with  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation,  that  might  pre- 
vent a  war  with  France.  Of  this  in- 
terview, M.  Maret  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  great  satisfaction ;  and  ne- 
ver failed  to  consider  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  it  with  great 
respect,  both  as  to  his  geneml  de- 
meanour and  his  pacific  disposi- 
tions. In  fact,  from  the  favour- 
able account  he  transmitted  to  Pa- 


ris, of  his  reception  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  fully  expected  that,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  courier,  he  should  be 
authorised  to  treat,  as  a  confiden- 
tial minister,  with  the  British  go- 
vernment. But  M,  Chauvelin^  to 
whom  he  had  unfortunately  com- 
municated his  interview  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  who  was  jealous  of  every  . 
Frenchman  that  arrived  in  London, 
contrived  to  counteract  the  projects 
of  a  man  whom  he  considered  as  a 
rival ;  so  that  the  answer  transmit- 
ted from  the  executive  counsel 
contained  a  very  severe  reprimand ; 
and  while  it  forbid  Maret,  in  ra- 
ther angry  terms,  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  whatever,  or  even  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of 
public  affairs,  ordered  him  to  refer 
the  English  minister  to  M.  Chau- 
velin, who  was  furnished  with  the 
proper  explanations,  and  to  return 
immediately  to  Paris.  In  January, 
1793>  however,  M.  Maret,  was  or- 
dered to  revisit  England,  pre- 
paratory to  the  projected  embassy 
of  Dumourier,  who  was  to  have 
been  invested  with  full  powers, 
to  arrange  every  subsisting  dif- 
ference^ between  his  own  and  this 
country.  This  will  not  be  denied ; 
but  that  all  intercourse  was  refused 
him  by  the  king*s  ministers,  is  a 
most  egregious  mistake ;  for  the 
fact  is,  that  he  never  solicited  a 
moment's  audience  of  them.  As 
M.  Chauvelin  left  London  at  the 
time  that  Maret  quitted  Paris, 
the  latter  apprehended,  that  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  M.  Chauvelin,  in 
the  convention,  already  aggravated  ^ 
by  inflammatory  misrepresentations, 
would  render  it  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecutive counsel  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  his  instructions.  Impressed 
with. this  idea,  M.  Maret,  on  his 
arrival  at  Dover,  wrote  to,  M.  Le 
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Brun,  the  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, at  Paris,  that  he  should  not 
desire  an  interview  with  the  Eng- 
lish minister  until  fresh  instruc- 
tions arrived.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, in  London,  for  the  space  of 
eight  days,  and  never  received  a 
line  from  the  French  ministry,  dur- 
ing that  time.  He  wrote  an  offi- 
cial notice  to  lord  Grenville,  on 
his  arrival,  merely  to  inform  his 
lordship,  that  he  had  come  over  to 
take  charge  of  the  diplomatic  pa- 
pers in  the  house  of  the  French  en- 
voy. This  note,  and  a  letter  to 
the  same  minister,  on  his  depar- 
ture, formed  the  whole  intercourse 
between  him  and  the  English  go- 
vernment. What  the  particular 
grounds  of  his  mission  were,  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  they  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  have  acted  upon,  without 
the  concurrence  of  other  circum- 
stances, which  intermediate  events 
might  have  checked  or  controuled. 
M.  Maret,  therefore,  returned  to 
France,  and  learned  on  his  arrival 
there,  that  war  had  been  declared 
agAinst  England.  Indeed,  from 
everv  circumstance  connected  with 
M.  Chauvclin,  and  M.  Maret,  as 
well  as  from  the  sentiments  of 
M.  Le  Brun,  it  appears,  that  the 
French,  while  they  were  claiming 
the  diplomatic  recognition  of  M. 
Chauvelin,  sending  over  M.  Ma- 
ret to  England,  and  suggesting  an 
ambassador  of  far  greater  import- 
ance in  the  person  of  general  Du- 
mourier,  had  already  determined 
to  declare  war  against  England. 
M.  Chauvelin  is  known  to  have 
communicated  his  official  instruc- 
tions, and  they  positively  stated  that 
the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  himself  as  am- 
bassador finom  the  French  repub- 


lic, must  precede  all  communi- 
cation between  the  two  countries: 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  declar- 
ing, th:At  if  he  was  not  received 
at  St.  James's,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  his  credentials,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  his  ambition  to 
leave  this  country,  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  leaders,  as  well  as  the  emis- 
saries of  opposition,  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  and  communicating 
freely   with  M.  Chauvelin,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  indiscretions, 
stated  it  as  a  proof  of  merit  to  his 
employers  that  he  was  in  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  those  who  were 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  measures  of 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he.  was  ac- 
credited )  and  with  whose  ministers 
alone  he  ought  to  have  communed 
on  the  public  afifaiis  and  interests 
of  the  two  nations.     But  the  folly 
and  impropriety  of  this  conduct, 
in  the  French  envoy,  would   not 
have  had  any  importance  annexed 
to  it,  if  it  had  not  been  counte- 
nanced by  the  ^  French   executive 
counsel.     If  M.  Le  Brun,  and  his 
associates,  had  really  wished  to  have 
prevented  hobtilities  with  this  coun- 
try,   they    would     carefully    have 
avoided  whatever  might  have  given 
umbrage,  or  excited  the  jealousy 
of   government ;  nor  would  they 
have  hesitated  a  moment  to  re- 
primand their  envoy,  if  their  dis- 
positions   towards    Great   Britain 
had     been    sincere    and    pacific, 
when  he  made  a  proud  boast,  and 
urged  it  as  an  argument  for  his  be- 
ing continued  after  he  had  been 
recalled  \   that  though  he   was  ill 
with  ministers,  he  was  well  with 
opposition :  but  they  did  no  such 
thing  5 — on  the  contrary,  they  ad- 
mitted the  plea,  and  allewed  him 
to  remain.    There  is  every  reason 

to 
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to  believe,  that  M.  Chauvelin,  and 
others  deceived  their  friends  here 
respecting  the  real  dispositions  of 
the  Fi*ench  government,  as  the 
French  government  was  misin- 
foiTned  by  them,  in  return,  con- 
cerning the  internal  state  of  this 
country.  For  it  was  most  firmly 
believed  in  France,  that,  if  a  war 
should  take  place  with  England, 
there  would  be  an  instant  and  uni- 
versal revolt  throughout  this  coun- 
try. Hence  it  was,  that  M.  Le 
Brun,  in  his  discourse  to  the  con- 
vention, assured  them,  that  the 
English  people,  dissatisfied  and  op- 
pressed, only  waited  for  the  signal 
to  form  a  general  insurrection. — 
Such  were  the  opinions  which  M. 
Chauvelin  communicated  ^  and 
they  were  well  received,  because 
they  were  such  as  the  French  go- 
vernment wished  to  receive :  on 
the  contrary,  when  M.  Noel,  who 
had  been  sent  here  on  official  busi- 
nes,  a  man  of  character,  talents, 
and  discernment^  endeavoured  to 
undeceive  M.  Le  Brim  respecting 
the  real  state  of  Great  Britain  5 
when  he  informed  him,  that  the 
opposition  which  had  never  been 
very  formidable,  were  sinking  every 
day  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  opinion ;  and  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  defend  their  king, 
their  country,  and  its  laws,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  minister.  In 
short,  it  appears  that  Great  Bri- 
tain let  no  occasion  pass  consistent 
with  her  dignity  to  avert  the  Ai- 
series  of  war  ;  and  that  the  failure 
of  her  pacific  designs  proceeded 
not  from  herself,  but  the  mad  am- 
bition of  France  :  nay,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  lord  Auckland  was 
preparing,  with  the  permission  of 
his  court,  to  engage  in  the  inter- 


view proposed  by  Dumourier,  war 
was  declared  with  the  most  out- 
rageous insult  by  the  French  con- 
vention; and  no  alternative  was 
left  but  the  sword.  As  the  ques- 
tion of  aggression,  and  to  whom  it 
is  imputable,  in  the  war  wherein 
we  are  unhappily  engaged,  is  a 
topic  that  has  called  the  talents  of 
our  leading  parties  into  repeated 
exertion,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
examine  it  with  that  attention 
which  the  subject  requires  $  and 
that  cannot,  we  presume,  be  better 
done  than  by  considering,  in  their 
order,  the  various  grounds  on 
which  the  French  government 
founded  their  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland.  The  decree 
began  in  the  following  manner: 

"  The  national  convention  hav- 
ing heard  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee of  general  defence,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  English  govern- 
ment towards  France,  consider 
that  the  king  of  England  has  per- 
sisted, especially  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 
to  give  proofs  of  his  being  ill-dis- 
posed to  the  French  nation,  and  of 
his  attachment  to  the  coalition  of 
crowned  heads."— And  here  we 
shall  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  of  its  bein^  stated 
by  France,  that  England  nad,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  departed,  be* 
fore  the  date  of  the  armaments 
then  preparing,  from  the  strict  line 
of  neutrality,  which  the  king  had 
resolved  to  pursue  respecting  the 
affairs  of  France:  and  that  the 
convention  were  not  justified  in 
bringing  such  a  charge  must  ap» 
pear  from  this  very  striking  cir- 
cumstance :  that  the  very  fii-st 'pa- 
per which  M.  Chauvelin  delivered 
to  bis  majesty*s  ministers  on  his  ar- 
rival 
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rival  in  this  country^  contained  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  the 
French  government,  for  the  strict 
neutmlity  which  the  king  had  ob- 
served between  France,  and  the 
other  powers  at  war  with  her. 

The  next  charge  was  "  that  the 
king  of  England  had  ordered  his 
ambassador  to  withdraw  himself 
from  France  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  provisional  execu- 
tive council  created  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that,*  on  the  1 0th  of 
August,  a  scene  of  massacre  had 
taken  place  at  Paris,  which  had 
been  regularly  planned  and  exe- 
cuted with  circumstances  so  shock- 
ing, as  to  fill  every  mind  that  con- 
templates it  with  horror.  The 
murders  and  savage  cruelty  of  that 
day  threw  into  the  hands  of  the 
perpetrators  the  whole  power  of 
France :  would  it  therefore  have 
become  the  character  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  make  her  minister  treat  one 
day  with  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  very  next  day  with  those  who 
had  dethroned  him  -,  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  actions  which  must  ap- 
pal every  feeling  mind  that  reflects 
on  them.  On  such  an  occasion 
Lord  Gower  was  ordered  to  do 
what  was  best  suited  to  the  dig- 
nitied  and  humane  character  of  the 
British  nation.  It  is  not  indeed 
io  be  contended,  that,  because  a 
country  has  changed  its  govern- 
ment, other  nations  have  right  to 
interfere  in  its  concerns  :  but  it 
may  surely  be  maintained^  that 
every  surrounding  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  establishment 
of  such  a  government,  as  will  give 
security  to  the  people  at  home, 
and  tranquillity  to  the  neighbour- 
ing states ;  and  that  until  such  go- 


vernment   should  ^  be   established, 
they  are  not  bound  to  enter  upon 
the   question  of  recognition ;  but 
are  justified  in  waiting  to  see  the 
eflFects  of   any  institution,    which 
might  be  set  up  for  the  moment^ 
by  those  who  for  the  time  possessed 
the  power  of  the  country.     It  was 
possible  that  a  faction  might  for 
a  time  obtain  that  power  5  and  it 
cannot  surely  be  contended,  that  a 
foreign  nation  is  bound  to  recog- 
nize the  government  of  such  a  fac- 
tion, until  it  should  appear  to  have 
had  the  sanction  of  the  people  at 
large.     This  principle,  applied  to 
the  situation  of  France,  at  and  be- 
fore the  lOth  of  August,  would  de- 
cide the   question,  and  incontro- 
vertibly  shew  that  our  ambassador 
ought  not  to  have  been  authorized 
to  declare  an  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  government.    It 
is  well  known,  that  the  constituent 
assembly  had,  vnth  the  almost  una- 
nimous concurrence  of  the  nation, 
established  a  limited  monarchy  in 
France.      It   is  equally  notorious 
that  a  republican  party  existed  in 
that  kingdom,  which,  though  small 
in  its  beginning,  had,  by  the  talents, 
the  audacity,  the  art,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  its  leaders,  acquired  a  for- 
midable influence.     In  the  second 
assembly  its  power  encreased,  and 
it  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  over- 
turning the  monarchy,  and  establish- 
ing a  republic  on  its  ruins.     With 
this  view  the  persons  who  composed 
it  began  to  agitate  plans  for  carrying 
their  design  into  execution  ^    but 
they  were  no  sooner  suspected  by 
the  people  at  large,  than  addresses, 
were  sent  up  from  the  various  de- 
partments, declaring  their  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion with  a  limited  monarchy  at  its 
head,  and  oppose  at  all  hazards,  k 

republican 
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republican  establishment.  The  le- 
gislative assembly  also  devoted  to 
execration  all  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  constitution,  or 
attack  the  throne.  The  republican 
party  however  prevailed ;  its  horrid 
schemes  of  levolution  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
the  legislative  absembly,  being  bur- 
rounded  by  a  military  force,  and, 
with  the  daggers  of  murderers  and 
conspirators  pointed  at  their  breasts, 
were  compelled  to  rescind  their 
own  decree  5  to  abolish  the  consti- 
tution, which  each  of  them,  and 
the  whole  nation  had  sworn  to 
maintain,  and,  by  suspending  the 
king,  to  establish  a  republican  go- 
vernment. Had  the  British  am- 
bassador been  ordered  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  order  of  things  at 
this  moment,  in  how  dbtressing 
and  disgrwceful  a  situation  he  would 
have  been  placed.  Had  the  de- 
partments done  what,  from  their 
unanimous  addresses,  might  have 
been  expected  ,*  had  they  marched 
their  troops  to  Paris  to  release  the 
captive  king,  to  chastise  an  audaci- 
ous faction,  and  restore  a  constitu- 
tion which  had  so  lately  been  re- 
ceived by  the  nation  at  large ;  in 
what  a  degrading  light  must  Lord 
Gower  have  appeared  -,  one  day  re- 
cognizing the  king,  the  next  ac- 
knowledging the  conspirators  who 
had  dethroned  him,  and  then  ac- 
companying the  departments  to  ad- 
dress him  once  more  on  his  throne. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  such  a  scan- 
dalous scene  was,  to  recall  the  am- 
bassador ;  by  which  measure  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  more  likely  to 
know  whatwas  ihesense  of  the  people 
of  France,  and  to  discover  what 
would  be  the  government  of  their 
adoption.  The  recall  of  Lord  Gower 
apiHiars,  therefore,  to  have  been  a 


measure  of  great  prudence  and 
wisdom,  and  could  form  no  rational 
ground  for  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  France. 

Tlie  next  charge  brought  against 
England  by  the  national  conven- 
tion is,  ''  that  the  cabinet  of  Saint 
James's  has  ceased  since  the  same 
period  to  correspond  with  the 
French  ambassador  at  London,  on 
pretext  of  the  suspension  of  Louis 
XVL  J  and  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  national  convention,  it  has 
refused  to  assume  the  usual  corres- 
pondence  between  the  two  states, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  powers  of 
that  assembly ;  that  it  has  refui^ 
to  acknowledge  the  ambassador  of 
the  French  republic,  though  pro- 
vided with  letters  of  credit  in  its 
name.*' 

This  chaise  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  answered.  For  it  cannot 
surely  be  denied,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know  what  de- 
gree of  stability  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  was  likely  to  ac- 
quire, before  any  country  should 
deem  it  proper  or  safe  to  recognize 
it.  Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  all 
correspondence  had  ceased  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  as  the 
ministers  of  the  latter  had  treated 
in  an  unofficial  way  with  M.  Chau- 
velin  J  by  which  mode  of  proceed- 
ing the  question  of  recognition 
would  not  be  prejudiced,  and  every 
good  effect  produced  that  could 
arise  from  the  most  regular  coiTes- 
pondence. 

The  succeeding  charge  accused 
the  British  government  of  *'  endea- 
vouring^'-^o  impede  the  different 
purchases  of  corn,  arms,  and  other 
commodities  ordered  in  England^ 
either  by  French  citizens  or  the 
agents  of  the  republic;  and  that  it  had 
caused  several  boats  and  ships  laden 
^  wi^h 
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with  grain  for  France  to  be  stopped, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786,  while 
exportation  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries was  free.** — ^This  charge  must 
be  admitted  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
but  it  certainly  contains  no  fair  or 
rational  ground  for  war.  In  the 
first  place,  the  crown  is  generally 
allowed  to  possess  the  prerogative 
of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  military  stores ;  but  sucJi 
were  the  existing  circumstances, 
that  it  was  thought  right,  at  this 
time,  to  strengthen  the  prerogative 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  With 
respect  to  stopping  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  it  was  a  measure  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  period  de- 
manded, as  well  as  that  of  naval 
and  military  stores.  "England  had 
an  incontrovertible  right  to  judge 
what  quantity  of  corn  could  be 
spared  from  her  own  consumption, 
and  she  had  accordingly  prohibited 
generally  the  exportation  of  Enff- 
lish  corn.  It  must,  however.  Be 
admitted  that  the  prohibition  had 
another  object,  and  extended  to 
foreign  grain  intended  for  France : 
and  if  it  was  tlie  opinion  of  our  go- 
vernment, as  we  presume  it  was, 
that  France  was  meditating  a  rup- 
ttfre  with  us,  and  was  making  pre- 
parations for  that  purpose,  it  would 
have  been  a  most  unpardonable 
negligence,  to  say  no  worse,  in  our 
ministers,  to  have  permitted  her  to 
have  drawn  snpplies  from  hence 
for  those  fleets  and  armies,  which 
were  intended  to  be  employed 
against  the  British  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  merely  confined  to 
English  corn  and  English  vessels  : 
the  former  was  not  allow(?d  Co  be 
exported  in  any  vessels,  and  the 
latter  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
any  corn  to  the  ports  of  Frau^ei 


The  charge  that  follows,  which, 
without  much  impropriety,  might 
be  passed  by  unnoticed,  accuses  the 
British  cabinet  of  "  having  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  republic  in  Eng- 
land, by  obtaining  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  prohibiting  the  circula- 
tion of  assignats." — This  waSjindeed 
a  most  atrocious  offence  on  our 
part,  who  most  certainly  deserved 
to  be  punished  with  the  calamity 
of  a  war,  for  having  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  paper  of  the  bank 
of  England  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  assignats  of  France ; 
who,  after  having  forced  them  on 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  cur- 
rency among  her  own  people,  was, 
without  doubt,  entitled  to  com- 
plain and  threaten,  when  she  found 
them  resisted  in  any  other  country. 

The  decree  now  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  in  violation  of  the 
4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1786, 
the  British  government  had  ob- 
tained another  act,  by  which  all 
French  citizens,  residing  in  or  com- 
ing to  England,  are  subjected  to 
the  most  inquisitorial,  vexations, 
and  dangerous  formalities." — In 
the  first  place,  it  appears  that  these 
regulations  were  necessarily  adopt- 
ed for  our  own  safety  3  and  it  is  ra? 
ther  extraordinary  that  they  should 
be  considered  as  infractions  of  a 
treaty,  which,  if  that  opinion  were 
allowed,  had  been  broken  every  day 
in  France  during  the  last  four  years^ 
as  is  well  known  by  every  one  who 
has  passed  through  any  part  of  that 
country  during  that  period.  Were 
not  the  English  in  France  obliged 
to  procure  passports  ?  But  this  is 
not  all,  they  were  obliged  also  to 
exhibit  them,  not  as  the  French  in 
England  are  bound  to  do,  to  civil 
magistrates,    but  to  every  officer 

and 
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and  soldier  of  the  r^ular  army, 
of  the  national  guards^  and  the  na- 
tional gendarmerie,  who  should 
think  proper  to  demand  them.  The 
English  were  also  liable  to  visits 
from  persons  sent  to  look  for  arms, 
and  to  various  other  very  trouble- 
some and  mortifying  formalities. 
On  comparing  then  the  regulations 
of  the  alien  act,  with  those  practised 
in  France,  they  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  vexatious  or  inquisitorial : 
dangerous  indeed  they  may  be,  but 
to  such  Frenchmen  only  as  should 
come  into  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  discontents  and 
sedition. 

The  next  charge  declares,  *'That, 
at  the  same  time,  and  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  the  first  article  of  the 
peace  of  1783,  England  granted 
protection  and  pecuniary  aid,  not 
only  to  the  emigrants,  but  even  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  have 
already  fought  against  France: 
that  it  has  maintained  with  them  a 
daily  correspondence,  evidently  di- 
rected against  the  French  revolu- 
tion 3  and  that  it  has  also  received 
the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  of  the 
French  West  India  colonies." — 
The  oidy  part  of  this  charge  that 
can  be  answered,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  that  is  specifically  men- 
tioned, relates  to  the  humanity  with 
which  a  large  nutnber  of  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  fled  from  the  sa- 
vage barbarities  of  their  inhuman 
and  infidel  persecutors,  have  been 
received  in  England.  But  instead 
of  considering  this  charge  as  an  act 
of  hostility,  we  should  rather  glory 
in  it,  as  a  proof  of  that  noble  and 
disinterested  benevolence  which 
distinguishes  the  British  character. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  observing, 
that  while  the  French  rulers  com- 


plained of  our  receiving  their  emi- 
grants, they  actually  encouraged 
emigrants  from.  Holland,  formed 
them  into  a  corps,  called  them  the 
Batavian  Legion,  and  posted  them 
on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  to  en- 
courage a  revolution  party  in  that 
country.  Thus  it  appears  as  if 
France  expected  to  enjoy  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  doing  that  without 
guilt,  which,  if  done  by  another 
nation,  would  draw  down  upon  it 
French  vengeance  and  French  arms. 
The  declaration  next  proceeds  to 
state,  '^  That  with  the  same  spirit, 
without  any  provocation,  and  when 
all  the  maritime  powers  arc  at  peace 
with  England,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James*s  has  ordered  a  considerable 
naval  armament,  and  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  land  forces  :  that  this 
armament  was  ordered  at  a  mo- 
ment, when  the  English  minister 
was  bitterly  persecuting  those  who 
supported  the  principles  of  the 
French  constitution  in  England, 
and  was  employing  all  possible 
raeans>  both  in  parliament  and  oat 
of  it,  to  cover  the  French  republic 
with  ignominy,  and  to  draw  upon 
it  the  execration  of  the  English 
nation,  and  of  all  Europe;  and  that 
the  object  of  this  armament  intend- 
ed against  France  was  not  e?en 
disguised  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment/*— ^To  this  long  article  of  ac- 
cusation it  may  be  answered — that 
the  armament  did  not  take  place 
in  England,  until  France  had  sent 
a  considerable  squadron  into  the 
Mediterranean,  till  she  had  occu- 
pied with  her  armies  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  till  she  had  violated 
the  rights  of  our  allies,  and  refused 
to  give  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  her  conduct.  As  to  the 
accusation  against  the  English  mi- 
nister, for  persecuting  with  bitter- 
ness 
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ness  all  those  who  supported  the 
principles   of  the   French  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  readily  answered, 
by  observing,  that  no  persons  were 
prosecuted  but  such  as  had  endea- 
voured   to    excite    sedition.       If, 
therefore,  this  charge  were  true,  it 
must  necessarily  follow,   that  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution 
leave  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
men  seditious.      It  cannot  surely 
be  said,  with  the  least  degree  of 
justice,  that  the  English  minister 
bad  drawn  down  on  the  French 
republic    the    execration    of    the 
English  people,  and  of  all  Europe. 
Alas  !  the  republic  itself,  or  rather 
its  convention,  had  completely  pro- 
duced that  effect,  by  its  unexam- 
pled acts  of  barbarity,  oppression, 
and  injustice  3  by  its  cruel  imprison- 
ment, lawless  trial,  and  atrocious 
murder  of  the  king.     It  is  most 
true,  that  the  object  of  the  arma- 
ment was  not  disguised  in  England  -, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  avowed  to 
be   fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  our  engagements  with  our 
allies,  and  raising  a  barrier  to  check 
the  aggrandising  spirit  of  France. 

The  succeeding  charges  declai*es, 
"That  although  the  provisional 
executive  council  of  France  has 
employed  every  measure  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  fraternity  with 
the  English  nation,  and  has  replied 
to  calumnies  and  violation  of  trea- 
ties, only  by  remonstrances  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
expressed  with  the  dignity  of  free- 
men, the  English  minister  has  per- 
severed in  his  system  of  malevolence 
and  hostility,  continued  the  arma- 
ments, and  sent  a  squadron  to  the 
Scheldt,  to  disturb  the  operations 
of  the  French  in  Belgium.*' — It 
would  be  a  needless  waste  of  ar- 
gument to  insist  on  the  possibility 


of  fitting  out  a  fleet  with  a  view  to 
preserve  peace,  rather  than  to  en*- 
gage  hi  war  J   that  circumstance^ 
will  arrive,  when  it  is  necessary, 
without  any  design  of  immediate 
hostility,  to  prepare  for  it.    This 
was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain 
at  this  time  3  and  it  cannot  sure  be 
considered,   with    any  appearance 
of  justice,  that  she  had  not  a  right 
to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Scheldt, 
to  disturb  the  operations  of   the 
French  in  the  Netherlands.    The 
conquest  of   those   provinces  was 
their  object  >    but  as   they  never 
could  expect  to  retain  them,  whilst 
Holland  remained  a  distinct  and  in^- 
dependent  state,the  possession  of  the 
United  Provinces  became  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  plan  :  it  was  the 
duty,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Biitain,  from  her 
alliance  with  Holland,  her  politi- 
cal character  in  Europe,  and  her 
relative  position  to  the  countries  in 
question,  to  exert  all  the  means  in 
her  power  to  defeat  it. 

The  next  charge  includes  an 
event,  the  recollection  of  whose 
enormity  must  be  attended  with 
sorrow  and  execration,  while  a 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  con- 
tinues to  influence  the  human 
mind.  *^  That  on  the  news  of  the 
execution  of  Louis  the  English  mi- 
nister carried  his  outrages  to  the 
French  republic  to  such  a  length, 
as  to  order  the  ambassador  of  France 
to  quit  the  British  territory  within 
eight  days:  and  that  the  king  of 
England  had  manifested  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  that  traitor, 
and  his  design  of  supporting  it,  by 
different  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  both  by  no- 
minating generals  of  his  land 
army;  and  by  applying  to  parlia- 
ment, for  a  considerable  addition 

of 
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of  land  and  sea-forces,  and  putting 
ships  of  war  in  commission." — The 
murder  of  Louis  XVI.  has  been 
already  so  often  deplored  and  exe- 
crated by  us,  that  we  shall  not  re- 
peat our  feelings  or  opinions  on 
that  savage  and  lamentable  event. 
Europe  heard  it  with  horror:  at 
such  a  moment,  therefore,  to  have 
received  M.  Chauvelin  as  a  mi- 
nister, from  a  body  of  men  so 
bi*anded  with  infamy  as  the  rulers 
of  France  then  were,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  giving  satisfactory  expla- 
nations of  their  conduct,  absolutely 
presumed  to  hold  out  menaces 
against  us,  would  have  betrayed  a 
pusillanimity  which  no  state  of  our 
affairs  could  justify  or  excuse.  Be- 
sides, if  M.  Chauvelin  had  been 
admitted  as  minister  to  an  audi- 
ence of  our  king,  after  the  murder 
of  his  own,  he  must,  if  he  had 
possessed  the  common  feelings  of 
our  nature,  have  been  covered  with 
confusion  at  seeing  the  sovereign 
and  his  court  clad  in  mourning: 
and  though  he  would  not  have 
shared  their  internal  feelings,  he 
must  have  adopted,  for  the  ceremo- 
nial, the  inky  suit  of  black.  But 
this  is  not  all,  he  must  have  passed 
through  the  streets  of  a  city,  where 
almost  every  one  wore  the  garb  of 
sorrow,  and  execrated  the  deed 
which  had  given  occasion  to 
put  it  on.  It  was  not  impossible 
but  the  public  indignation  might 
have  been  aroused  against  a  nian 
who  represented  the  murdei'ers  of 
their  king,  and  the  sacred  laws  of 
nations  might  have  been  unhappily 
violated  by  the  insults  offered  to  his 
person.  To  send  him  away,  there- 
fore, was  a  wise  and  just  proceed- 
ing. It  is  certainly  true,  that,  after 
the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  the  ar- 
maments were  increased  j  not,  how- 


ever, on  account  of  that  raelancholv 
event,  but  from  that  g^jfi^ral  conduct 
of  France,  which  evidently  manifest- 
ed its  determination  to  declai'e  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
It  may  also  be  obsened,  that  the, 
npn-residence  of  an  ambassador  at 
a  court  is  not  in  itself  a  ground  for 
war  5  as  there  are  countries,  which 
from  etiquette  or  punctilio  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  interchanging  diplo- 
matic ministers ;  and  yet  those  na- 
tions are  in  perfect  amity  with  each 
other.  The  last  charge  is  as  follows: 
*'  That  his  secret  coalition  with 
the  enemies  of  France,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  Emperor  and  Pi'us- 
sia,  is  confirmed  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  first  in  the  month 
of  January  :  that  he  has  drawn  into 
the  same  coalition  the  Stadtholder 
of  Holland :  that  this  Prince, 
whose  servile  obsequiousness  to  the 
orders  of  the  Courts  of  St.  Jameses 
and  Berlin  is  but  too  well  known, 
has  in  the  course  of  the  French  re-^ 
volution,  an4  notwithstanding  the 
neutrality  which  he  professed, 
treated  with  disdain  the  agents  of 
France,  received  the  emigrants, 
harassed  the  French  patriots,  coun- 
teracted their  operations,  released, 
in  opposition  to  established  usage, 
and  notwithstanding  the  demand 
of  the  French  minister,  persons  who 
had  been  guilty  of  forging  asug- 
nats :  that,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
a  view  to  concur  in  the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  court  of  London,  he 
gave  orders  for  a  naval  armament^ 
named  an  admiral,  appointed 
Dutch  ships  to  join  the  English 
fleet,  opened  a  loan  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  war,  put  a  stop  to 
exportations  to  France,  while  He  fa- 
voured the  sending  supplies  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Prussian  ana  Austrian 
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CoDsidertng,  in  fine,  that  all 
these  circumstances  no  longer  leave 
to  the  French  Republic  any  hope 
of  obtaining,  by  means  of.  amicable 
negotiation,  the  redress  of  these 
grievances,  and  that  all  the  at:ts  of 
the  British  Court,  and  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  are 
acts  of  hostility,  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war,  ihe  national  con- 
vention decrees  as  follows : 

*'  Article  I.  The  national  con- 
vention declares,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation,  that  considering 
the  multiplied  acts  of  hostility  and 
aggression  of  the  above-meittioned 
powers,  the  French  nation  is  at 
war  with  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces." 

With  respect  to  the  assertion, 
that  England  had  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
that  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into 
by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  what  has  been  called  the 
concert  of  Princes,  a  very  simple 
answer  may  he  given  :  it  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  :  no  such  treaty 
or  coalition  having  been  form- 
ed. At  the  same  thne,  when 
ministers  perceived  that  war  was 
inevitable,  it  was  not  only  reason- 
able, but  their  absolute  duty  to 
advise  their  sovereign  to  confer 
with  those  }K>wers  who  had  a  com- 
mon cause  with  him ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concerting  such  operations 
as  might  be  necessary  to  promote 
their  common  interest,  in  opposing 
the  pernicious  principles  and  insa- 
tiate ambition  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. 

Such  were  the  charges  which 
foimed  the  justification  of  the 
French  convention  in  declaring  war 
against  England  ;  and  such  are  the 
answers   which    we    have   select- 
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ed  to  satisfy  every  reasonable,  re- 
flecting, and  loyal  Britain,  that,  on 
the  principles  of  honour,  justice, 
and  policy,  we  could  not  maintain 
peace  with  France  -,  that  the  waV 
in  which  this  country  is  unhappily 
engaged,  is  a  war  of  dire  necessity, 
and  that  it  must  be  continued  with 
all  its  consequences,  be  they  what 
they  may,  till  we  have  obtained 
security  for  ourselves,  and  for 
Europe. 

In  Older,  however,  to  render  this 
declaration  of  wsly  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  France,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  ardor  in  ful- 
filling its  objects,  the  diplomatic 
committee,  and  the  committee  of 
general  defence  made  two  re))ort8  ^ 
in  which  they  represented  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  our 
colonies  and  settlements  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  as  an  easy 
prey,  and  a  wealthy  booty  to  the 
brave  and  free  spirit  of  French- 
men ;  while  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  on  the  side  of  France,  but 
strength,  wisdom,  and  unanimity  3 
and  every  thing  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land announced  weakness,  incapa- 
city, and  discord. 

Having  thus  examined  at  large 
the  alleged  and  real  causes  of  this 
most  mischievous  and  fatal  war, 
we  must  now  proceed  to  an  history 
of  the  war  itself,  and  change  the 
combat  of  words  for  that  of  tlie 
sword.  It  may,  however,  be  pre- 
viously observed,  that  the  English 
government  had  just  concluded  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia, 
and  taken  a  large  body  of  German 
troops  into  its  service,  and  engaged 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  for  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  '^00,0001.  to  join  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  with  a  veiy  con- 
siderable military  force.  Alliances 
were  also    formed    with   Austria, 
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Prussia,  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  Russia,  all  of  whom  agreed, 
with  more  or  less  reservation,  to 
shut  their  ports  against  the  vessels 
of  France.  But  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland,  refused  to  join 
the  confederacy.  The  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies  agreed  to  furnish  6000 
men,  and  four  ships  of  the  line,  to 
the  common  cause.  The  Empire 
also  furnished  its  contingent  to  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  and 
British  troops  were  sent  to  Holland, 
for  its  defence  and  protection,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York. 

It  had  been  proposed  by  general 
Dumourier,  in  the  month  of  Nov. 
1792,  to  the  executive  power  of 
France,  to  take  Maestricht;  the 
possession  of  which  place  was  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  the  Meuse, 
and  the  country  of  Liege,  and  to 
engage,  by  an  authentic  manifesto, 
to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  war  : 
a  measure,  which,  though  in  ap- 
pearance hostile  to  Holland,  was 
not  without  examples  in  former 
wars.  Situated  as  he  then  was,  and 
commanding  an  army  so  furnished 
and  so  victorious,  he  did  not  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  of  speedy  suc- 
cess ;  more  particularly  as  Maes- 
tricht  was  by  no  means  in  a  condi- 
tion to  sustain  the  force  with  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  attack  it.  The 
executive  council,  however,  reject- 
ed these  propositions,  and  forbade 
him  to  transgress  the  neutrality  of 
Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Dumourier 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  return 
to  Paris ;  and  his  visit  to  that  ca- 
pital was  at  that  distressful  period 
when  Louis  XVL  was  tried  and 
y  executed.  No  one  appears  to  have 
execrated  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
vention more  than  himself  5   and 


he  mentions,  in  his  memoirs,  tha^ 
he  exerted  himself  in  every  way  in 
his  power  to  save  the  life  of  his  so- 
vereign, but  in  vain.    After  that 
dreadful  catastrophe,  he  returned 
to  Flanders,  and  as  war  was  -in  a 
short    time    declared    by    France 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
he  determined  to  attack  the  latter. 
He  accordingly  assembled  an  army 
at  Antwerp,    where  several   emi- 
grant Hollanders,  of  character  and 
consequence  in  their  own  country, 
formed  a  revolutionary  association 
to  assist  the  general  by  intelligence 
relative  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  to  maintain 
a  correspondence  with  the  dissaf- 
fected  parties  in  them.    The  plan 
proposed  by  thisBatavian  committee 
was  an  irruption  into  Zealand  \  but 
M.  Dumourier  was  determined^  if 
possible,  to  effect  a  passage  acrofis 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dort,  and  thus 
penetrate  into   the   very  heart  of 
Holland.     It  was  an  adventurous 
design,  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  formed  it;  and 
as  that  country  was  at  this  time  al^ 
most  as  ill-provided  for  defence  as 
Savoy  and  Nice  had  been,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
have  yielded  to  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  French  army,  if  the 
English  forces  had  not  arrived  in 
time  to  check  its  progress.    The 
army,     which     Dumourier    com- 
manded on  this  occasion,  consisted 
of  twenty-one   battalions,    which« 
including  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
amounted  to  about   13,000  men. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  skil- 
ful engineer  D*Arcon,  who  had  in- 
vented the  floating  batteries  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  a  considerable 
number  of  Dutch  emigrants^  and  a 
very  violent  proclamation,  reviling 
both  the  king  of  England,  as  well 
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as  the  Stadtholder,  and  calling  upon 
the  Dutch  to  assist  him  in  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  their  aristocratic 
tyrant. 

The  French  army  entered  the 
Dutch  territories  on  the  17th  of 
February,  and  attacked  Breda> 
which  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  with 
their  arms  and  field-pieces,  under 
an  explicit  condition  to  continue  to 
serve  their  country  during  the  war. 
On  the  26th  Klundert  surrender-* 
ed,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  Ger- 
truydenburgsubniitted  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  three  days,  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  Breda.  These 
towns  were  certainly  in  a  state  to 
have  resisted  with  more  effect,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  to  have  de- 
fied their  besiegers.  It  has  there- 
fore been  suspected,  that  Dumourier 
owed  the  rapidity  of  his  successes 
rather  to  the  treachery  of  the 
Dutch  commanders,  than  to  the 
power  of  the  French  arms.  Here, 
however,  the  career  of  his  glory 
was  terminated.  The  fortress  of 
Williamstadt,  whose  garrison  had 
been  strengthened  by  a  detachment 
from  the  brigade  of  English  guards 
just  arrived  in  Holland,  and  de- 
fended by  some  English  and  Dutch 
gun-boats,  resisted  every  attack. 
The  place  was  commanded  by  the 
brave  old  general  count  Botzlaer, 
and  the  French  were  forced  at 
length  to  raise  the  siege  with  great 
loss.  At  the  same  time  they  evacu- 
ated Klundert,  and  retreated  to- 
wards Antwerp,  after  setting  fire  to 
the  village  of  Maerdyck,  as  well  as 
to  their  own  batteries,  and  leav- 
ing several  pieces  of  artillery  be- 
hind them. 

While  these  operations  were  pro- 
ceeding in  Holland,  general  Miran- 
da had  invested  Maestricht  with 


20,000  men.  On  the  23d  of  Feb. 
his  works  were  entirely  com  pleat- 
ed, and  on  the  following  day  he 
summoned  the  town  to  surrender, 
with  a  f proclamation  full  of  san- 
guinary menace ;  but  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  who  commanded  thb  for* 
tress,  declared  his  determination  to 
defend  it.  To  say  that  Maestricht 
was  bombarded  is  saying  nothing 
extraordinary,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
dreadful  rights  of  war  ;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking  how  ve- 
hemently the  French  inveighed 
against  duke  Albert  for  bombard- 
ing Lisle  5  and  how  little  they 
have  shewn  themselves  disposed  to 
alleviate  the  rigour  of  martial 
law. 

While  these  transactions  were  in 
agitation,  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  French 
convention  to  form  a  new  plan  of 
government,  were  assiduously  em- 
ployed on  that  important  object. 
On  the  15th  of  February  M.  Con* 
dorcet  presented  it  to  the  conven«- 
tion :  it  was,  however,  never  con- 
firmed, and  at  length  met  the  fate 
which  it  deserved,  of  being  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  It  was  one  of 
those  theoretic  systems  which  the 
philosopher  may  form  in  his  closet> 
but  the  politician  can  never  apply 
to  the  purposes  of  social  life.  As 
it  was  never  adopted,  it  would  be 
superfluous  in  us  to  enlarge  upon 
it. 

As  if  France  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  enemies,  its  rulers  de- 
termined to  add  another  to  them. 
The  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  the  benevolent  application 
of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  conven«^ 
tion  in  behalf  of  Louis  was  treated 
has  been  already  mentioned;  and 
it  coidd  not  but  have  given  offence 
to  the  court  of  Madrid :  some  die- 
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position  to  hostilities  might  there-  displayed  an  astonishing   intrepi* 

fore  have  appeared  in  its  general  dity,  and  veiy  few,  if  any  of  the 

conduct.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  French  troops  attempted  to  land, 

on  the  4th  of  March  the  conven-  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded, 

tion  declared  war  against  the  king  Admiral   Truguet  had   been  cer- 

of  Spain;  andoneof  the  articles  of  tain  of  success  in  his  attack  on 

accusation  was  particularly  pointed  Sardinia ;  and  transports  were  ac- 

at  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  former  tually  in  waiting  to  carry  off  the 

sovereign.    Fortune,  that  had  so  contents  of  the  granaries,  which 

powerfully   favoured  the  arms  of  were    abundantly   filled    on    that 

France,  now  appeared  to  suspend  island. 

its  protection ;  and  it  was  not  in  General  Miranda  continued  his 
Holland  alone  that  she  had  ceased  investment  of  Maestricht :  but  on 
to  be  propitious  to  them.  In  Italy  the  28th  of  February  general  Clair- 
the  French  power  had  received  a  fayt  passed  the  Roer  in  the  night, 
check  in  an  attack,  which  had  repulsed  the  French  army,  as  weU 
been  made  with  the  most  san-  on  the  side  of  Duren  as  that  of  Ju- 
guine  expectation  of  success  on  the  liers,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
island  of  Sardinia.  A  French  fleet,  treat  beyond  Aldenhaven,  with  the 
consisting  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French  of 
line,  commanded  by  admiral  Tru-  two  thousand  men  killed,  wound- 
guet,  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  and  ed,  and  taken  prisoners,  12  pieces 
on  the  24th  of  January  anchored  of  cannon,  13  ammunition  wag-^ 
in  the  harbour  of  Cagliari.  The  gons,  and  the  military  chest ;  and^ 
admiral  immediately  sent  a  detach-  on  the  following  day,  his  royal 
ment  of  twenty  men,  and  an  of-  highness  the  archduke  attacked 
ficer  on  shore,  with  the  national  several  French  batteries,  and  took 
flag,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the 
the  place,  which  was  instantly  re-  8th  instant  the  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
fused.  The  fleet  then  bombarded  bourg  obtained  a  most  complete 
the  city  of  Cagliari,  and  were  an-  victory  over  the  French^  chasing 
swered  by  a  brisk  firing  of  red-hot  them  out  of  Aix-la-ChappeUe,  as 
balls.  This  attack  was  continued  far  as  Liege,  with  a  loss  on  their 
during  three  days,  when  the  ships  part  of  4000  men  killed,  1000  pri- 
retired  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bat-  soners,  and  upwards  of  20  pieces  of 
teries,  but  without  quitting  the  cannon.  On  the  same  day  prince 
Gulph.  Several  of  the  ships  were  Frederick  of  Brunswick  took  some 
damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging,  batteries  at  Zwaone,  lulled  1300 
and  one  was  set  on  fire.  The  bombs  of  the  French  at  Bruges,  took  700 
of  the  enemy  did  no  mischief,  but  in  prisoners,  and  marched  towsuds 
the  suburbs  below  the  city,  and  Ruremonde. 
only  five  of  its  defenders  were  slain.  The  victory  obtained  by  the 
During  the  bombardment,  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  forced  ge- 
French  attempted  to  land  in  neral  Miranda  to  mse  the  siege  of 
diflerent  places,  but  they  were  Maestricht,  and  to  retire  with  pred** 
every  where  repulsed  by  the  mi-  pitation,  leaving  some  artillery  and 
litia,  and  lost  upwards  of  600  baggage  behind  him.  Six  thousand 
men.  The  Sardinian  mountaineers  bombs  had,  during  the  siege^  been 
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Ihro^m  into  that  town.     He  re- 
treated without  interruption  to  St. 
Trond,    where    general    Valence 
formed  a  junction  with  him.    Du- 
mourier,  who  had  left  {the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Holland  to 
genera]  Deflers^  returned  to  sustain 
the  character  of  the  French  army 
and  his  own  in  the  Low  Countries. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  advanced 
parts  of  the  Imperial  army  had 
been  beat  back  from  Tirlemont, 
which  was  retaken  by  the  enemy. 
On  the  16th  Dumourier  attempted 
to  pass  the  left  wing  of  the  Im- 
perial army.     On  the  17th  there 
was  a  change  of  position,  and  a 
brisk  cannonade  ;  and  on  the  18th 
a  general  engagement  commenced 
at  seven  in  ^he  morning  at  Neer- 
windeu)  the  French  army  being 
covered  on  the   left  by  Dermael> 
and  on  the  right  by  Landen.     It 
was  contended  with  great  obstinacy 
till   fiv§  in  the  evening.    General 
Dumourier  attacked  the  centre  of 
the  Imperial  army  with  great  vi- 
gour, but  suffered  a  repulse ;  and 
he  yielded   to  the  same   superior 
efforts  from    the    Imperial   right 
wing.     In  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  French  right  wing  gained  some 
advantages  -,  but  the  corps  de  re- 
serve,   commanded     by     general 
Clairfait,  decided  the    day.      The 
army  of  Dumourier  retreated  for 
some  time  in  good  order,  but  were 
at   length   entirely  routed  by  the 
Austrian    cavalry.      The    carnage 
was  very  great,  and  the    French 
lost  4000  men,  with  several  pieces 
of  cannon :  but  the  most  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  of  the  battle  to 
the  French  army  was  the  desertion 
of  six  thousand  men.    Such  was 
the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  which, 
according  to  Dumourier  himself, 
decided  the  iaXe  of  the  campaign. 


and  tbe  loss  of  which  he  imputes 
in  his  memoirs  to  the  conduct  of 
general  Miranda.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, intimated  a  suspicion  of 
treachery  in  the  commander  in 
chief :  but  wherever  the  fault  lay, 
the  battle  was  lost^  and  the  Low 
Countries  with  it. 

On  the  19th  there  was  no  change 
in  the  principal  position  of  eithei* 
army :  and  on  the  20th  Dumourier 
posted  himself  behind  TirlemoBt, 
from  whence  he  withdrew  his  ma- 
gazines. It  appears  however  that  he 
did  not  think  his  present  situation 
secure,  or  that  it  afforded  protection 
either  to  Louvain  or  Brussels.    On 
the  2l8t,  therefoi'e,  he  passed  the 
Weipe,  and  encamped  near  Ban- 
terem,  having  his  right  at  Op  and 
Neerwelpe,  and  his   left   on    the 
heights,  and  in  the  woods  of  Zud- 
lenberg.    Here  he  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Austrians  who  were  re- 
pulsed ;  and  while  the  general  was 
occupied  in  giving  directions  con- 
cerning it,  Ia  Croix  and  Danton 
arrived  in  the  camp  as  commis- 
sioners fk'om  the  national  conven- 
tion:  from  thence  they  went  to 
Louvain ;  and,  after  the  discussion 
of  some  parts  of  Dumourier's  con- 
duct, they  returned  to  Paris.    On 
the  22d  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
approach  nearer  to  Louvain,  and 
accordingly  posted  himself  between 
Tirlemont  and  that  city:  and  on 
the  following  day  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Austrians,  when  an  obstinate 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  no 
particular  advantage  seems  to  hav 
been  gained.    Dumourier  calls  it- 
brilliant  day,  though  it  does 
appear  to  have  produced  any 
brilliant  effects  in  favour  o 
French    cause.    On    the    e 
after  this  action  the  gene 
colonel  Mountjoye    to  t) 
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quarters  of  the  prince  de  Cobourg^  mained  some  days,  Without  beiog 
to  m^ke  some  arrangement  relative  harrassed,  or  even  interrupted,  bj 
to  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  He  the  prince  de  Cobourg. 
there  saw  colonel  Mack^  and.  On  the  25th,  he  passed  through 
in  consequence  of  an  interview  Brussels  with  his  army ;  and  on  the 
with  that  officer,  it  was  agreed,  be-  27th,  he  arrived  at  Ath,  where  he 
tween  him  and  Dumourier,  to  ob-  received  orders  to  arrest  the  colo- 
serve  the  following  articles  :  First,  nel  of  the  73d  regiment  of  infantry 
That  the  Imperialists  should  not  and  general  Miranda, 
again  attack  the  French  army  in  While  he  remained  in  this  situ- 
great  force,  nbr  general  Dumou-  ation,  he  received  such  an  unfe- 
rier  again  offer  battle  to  the  Impe-  vourable  account  of  the  state  and 
rial  army.  Secondly,  That,  on  the  condition  of  the  citadel  of  Namur, 
faith  of  this  tacit  armistice,  the  from  general  D'Harville,  who  com- 
French  should  retire  to  Brussels,  manded  it,  that  he  gave  orders  for 
slowly,  and  in  good  order,  without  its  evacuation,  and  that  the  garrison 
any  opposition  from  the  enemy,  should  retire  to  Givet  and  Mau- 
And  lastly.  That  general  Dumou-  beuge. 

rier  and  colonel  Mack  should  have  On  the  same  day,  colonel  Mack 
another  interview,  after  the  evacu-  arrived  at  Ath,  and  a  farther  agree- 
ation  of  Brussels,  in  order  to  settle  ment  was  entered  into  between 
further  articles,  that  then  might  be  them.  It  was  settled,  that  the 
deemed  necessary  by  both  par-  French  army  should  remain,  for 
ties."  Such  was  the  verbal  agree-  some  time,  at  Mons,  Tournay,  and 
ment  between  the  two  generals,  Courtray,  without  being  4i^turbed 
which  was  become  more  and  more  by  the  Imperial  army ;  that  general 
necessary  to  Dumourier,  as  his  Dumourier,  who  had  communicat- 
army  was  diminishing  every  hour,  ed  his  design  of  marching  to  Vbxw, 
and  his  store  of  ammunition  almost  should  direct,  as  occasion  might  re- 
exhausted  ;  nor  was  he  without  a  quire,  the  motions  of  the  Imperial 
very  alarming  suspicion,  that  if  he  troops,  who  should  act  merely  as 
should  be  attacked  in  force  by  the  auxiliaiies )  and  if  he  should  not 
enemy,  he  should  be  abandoned  by  want  their  assistance,  they  were  to 
a  great  part  of  bis  army.  The  re-  remain  on  the  frontiers.  The  to- 
ality  of  his  apprehensions  appeared  tal  evacuation  of  Belgium  was  to 
on  the  following  day,  when  gene-  be  the  price  of  this  condescension, 
ral  Clairfeiit,  who  had  not  been  in-  If,  however,  general  Dumourier 
formed  of  the  stipulations  already  should  find  it  impracticable  to  effect 
recited,  attacked  an  advanced  a  counter-revolution  without  the 
guard  of  general  Miranda,  posted  aid  of  the  Austrians,  then  he  should 
at  Pellenback,  which  compelled  indicate  the  number  and  kind  of 
the  latter  to  abandon  Lou  vain  ;  troops  of  which  he  should  stand  in 
while  Dumourier,  execrating  the  need  to  exceed  his  design,  and  that 
conduct  of  his  generals,  was  forced  they  should  be  entirely  subject 
to  retreat,  during  the  night,  to-  to  his  command.  After  various 
wards  Brussels.  He  then  formed  a  other  regulations  had  been  settled 
camp  near  Vilvorde,  where  he  re-  with   the  Austrian  officer,  which 

were 
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were  necessary  to  promote  the  de- 
sign then  in  contemplation,  Du- 
roouriez  dejwtrted  for  Tournay.  On 
the  following  day,  the  29th,  seve- 
ral Jacobin  deputies  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  who  came  with  dis- 
patches from  the  minister  Le  Brun, 
and  pretended  to  have  certain  com- 
munications to  make  relative  to 
the  afiairs  of  Belgium.    What  their 
real  views  were,  may  be  readily 
conjectured,  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  conversation  which 
Dumoufier  has  himself  given  in  his 
Memoirs. — "  They  agreed  with  the 
general  in  the  incapacity  and  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  national  con- 
vention, as  well  as  on  the  absolute 
necessity   of  its  annihilation,  and 
the  establishment  of  another  legis- 
lature.    But  when  it  came  to  be 
considered  how  such  a  void  should 
be  filled  up,  one  of  these  men  ven- 
tured to  observe,  that  the  jacobins 
had  already  a  president,  registers, 
tribunes,  and  orators,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  deliberating  on  the 
most  important  subjects :  so  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  immediately  forming  a  new 
government  for  France.  On  hearing 
these  suggestions,  Dumourier  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  pointed  terms, 
his  abhorrence  of  that  society,  and 
attributed  to  it,  without  the  least 
reserve,   all  the    dire  misfortunes 
and  indelible  infamy  of  the  French 
nation.**     It  may  be  supposed,  that 
a  conversation,  which  took  this  co- 
lour, must  proceed  in  discontent 
and  terminate  in  separation  :  these 
deputies,    therefore,   returned    in- 
stantly to  Palis,  to  repeat  aloud  all 
that  had  passed  at  Tournay,  and 
to  inflame  the  public  against  Du- 
mourier.   The  general  had  already 
been  the  subject  of  censure  and 
menace,  in  the  national  conven- 


tion ;  and  it  was  now  determined, 
by  the  executive  government,'  to 
dismiss  him  from  his  military  com- 
mand, and  to  appoint  Bournonville, 
the  minister  of  the  war  department, 
as  his  successor-     Accordingly  that 
officer,   and   four    commissioners, 
were  sent  to  the  army  of  the  north, 
with  powers  to  suspend  and  arrest  * 
all  military  officers  of  every  rank, 
whom  they  had  reason  to  suspect, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the 
convention.    When  these  commis- 
sioners were  arrived  at  Lisle,  they 
dispatched  an  order  to  the  genend 
to  repair  to  that  place,  in  order  to 
answer  to  certain  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him.  To 
this  extraordinary  summons,  he  re- 
plied, that  the  army  required  his 
presence,  and  he  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  abandon  it ;  but  that,  if 
the  commissioners  would  proceed 
to  him,  he  would  answer  them  with 
his  usual  fi*ankness,  on  the  various 
subjects  of  their  requbition  :  at  the 
same  time,  if  they  did  not  chuse  to 
continue  their  route  to  him,  he 
would,  in  a  few  days,  present  him- 
self to  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  se- 
cured his  retreat  into  the  French 
territory,  and  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  any  thing  that  was  personal  to 
himself.    At  the  same  time,  he  as- 
sured them,  that  he  would  not  en- 
ter Lisle,  but  with  his   arn^,  in 
order  to  punish  the  poltroons,  who, 
forgetful  of  their  own  cowardice, 
employed  themselves  in  calumniat- 
ing the  brave  defenders  of  their 
country. 

While  the  French  troops  were  in 
a  state  of  active  service,  and  gather- 
ing the  laurels  of  victory,  they  do 
not  seem,  at  any  time",  to  have  dis- 
dained that  spirit  of  subordination, 
which  is  essential  to  military  ser- 
vice :  but  they  are  no  sooner  re- 
moved 
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moved  from  the  objects  of  their  en- 
thusiasm, and  inclosed  in  the  walls 
of  a  garrison^  than  they  become 
discontented,  and  throw  off  all  sub- 
jection to  their  commanders.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  general  Du- 
mourier  was  informed  from  Ant- 
werp, that  the  troops  which  he 
had  stationed  in  that  city,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  thousand  men,  had 
entirely  abandoned  it,  and  effected 
a  passage,  in  separate  bodies,  to 
the  French  territory.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  dispersion  of  his 
troops,  which  had  taken  place  at 
Mons,  as  well  aS  at  Antwerp,  Du- 
mourier  thought  it  adviseable  to 
quit  the  camp  of  Tournay,  and  oc- 
cupy that  of  Maulde.  He  had  also 
dispatched  orders,  by  means  of  co- 
lonel Mack,  for  the  garrisons  of 
Breda  and  Gertmydenberg  to  capi- 
tulate, on  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  He 
also  sent  general  Miaczinsky  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  occupy 
Orchies,  and  maintain  a  communi- 
cation with  Lisle,  while  he  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  St.  Amand, 
where  his  confidential  cavalry  were 
stationed.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
ordered  Miaczinsky  to  march  with 
his  division,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  conven- 
tion ;  but  that  officer  having  im- 
prudently divulged  his  errand,  was 
betrayed.  Having  been  persuaded 
to  enter  Lisle,  with  a  very  slender 
escort,  the  gates  were  instantly  shut 
upon  him,  when  he  was  immedi- 
ately arrested,  and  sent  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  a  very  short  pas- 
sage to  the  guillotine.  The  plan 
which  Dumourier  had  formed,  to 
render  himself  master  of  Cond^  and 
Valencines..  proved  also  fruitless. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dar- 
ing conduct  in  Bournonville,  and 


the  commissioners  who  accompa- 
nied him,  to  venture  to  St.  Amand« 
in  order  to  execute  the  dangerous 
commission  of  arresting  a  general 
officer  of  high  military  character, 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp.  The  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  man  whom 
they  were  to  suspend  and  seize, 
that  he  might  be  removed  to  Paris, 
and  sentenced  to  th/s  guillotine; 
his  popularity  in  the  army  ;  and 
consequently  not  only  the  danger 
of  the  design,  but  the  improbabi- 
lity of  executing  it^  would  have 
alarmed  men  of  less  courage  and 
more  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  these 
commbsioners  arrived  at  St.  Amand 
on  the  2d  of  April  -,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  ge- 
neral, unfolded  the  object  of  their 
mission.  The  conversation  which 
foUowed  sometimes  approached  to 
violence ;  and  Camus,  that  Camus 
who  went  post  from  Liege  to  vote 
for  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  at 
length,  ventured  to  pronounce  the 
suspension  of  the  general.  At  that 
moment  a  signal  was  given,  and  a 
body  of  Hussars  entered,  who  were 
ordered  to  convey  Bournonville, 
with  the  commissioners,  Camus, 
Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Quinette, 
to  the  head-quarters  of  general 
Clairfait  at  Tournay,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  hostages,  who  should  an- 
swer for  any  excesses  employed 
against  the  royal  prisoners  in  the 
Temple.  This  remarkable  event 
was  immediately  communicated  to 
colonel  Mack,  and  a  place  prc^posed 
where  a  conference  might  take 
place  for  the  purpose  of  compleating 
the  treaty  that  had  been  for  some 
time  in  agitation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
April,  the  general  repaired  to  the 
camp,  which  appeared  to  approve 
with  enthusiasm  the  measures  be 

had 
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had  adopted.    The  corps  of  artil- 
lery at  St.  Amand  bestowed  on  him 
the  same   marks  of   approbation 
and  attachment.    He  slept  at  that 
place,    in    order    to  manifest  his 
confidence  in  them.    Here  it  was 
notified  to  him,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  April,  the  prince 
de  Cobourg,  the  archduke  Charles, 
and  colonel  Mack,  would  meet  him 
between  Brumi  and  Cond^,  to  re- 
gulate the  movements  of  the  two 
armies.     But    this    interview    was 
very  unexpectedly  interrupted,  by 
an  account,  that  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  place  were  in  such  a  state  of 
fermentation,  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  enter  it  j  while 
a  body  of  French  volunteers,  whom 
he  overtook  in  his  way,  attempted 
to  seize  him ;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty, and  by  the  aid  of  a  very  swift 
horse,  that   he   escaped  from   the 
fire  of  their  musquetry.    The  ge- 
neral being  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  practicable  for  him  to  return 
immediately  to  the  camp,  proceed- 
ed along  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  he  passed   at  a  ferry,  and 
gained  the  Imperial  territory.     He 
then  continued  his  route  on  foot  to 
Bury,  wl^ere  a  division  of  Austrian 
dragoons  were    quartered.     Here 
he  passed  a  part  of  the  night  with 
colonel  Mack,  in  preparing  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  prince  de  Co- 
bourg:    it  was  dated  the  5th  of 
April,  and  was  written  to  accom- 
pany his  own,  which  may  be  seen 
at  large  among   the  state  papers 
collected  in  this  volume.    The  im- 
perial   commander    in    chief    de- 
clared, in  this  proclamation,  that 
he  acted  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  ge- 
neral Dumourier,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  his  sovereign  was  not  to  at- 
tempt any  conquest,  but  to  restore 
peace  and  gocfd  order  in  France, 


and  to  co-operate  with  that  officer^ 
the  principles  of  whose  proclaaaa- 
tion  he  had  himself  adopted.    On 
the  5th  of  April,  at  day-break,  Du- 
mourier proceeded  with  an  escort 
of  fifty  Imperial  dragoons,  passed 
the  advanced  post  of  his  camp  at 
Maulde,  and  was  received  with  very 
decided  marks  of  regard.    He  ha^ 
rangued  the  difiFerent  corps,  who 
answered  him  with  affection.     At 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  but 
observe  some  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent and  faction  among  them.    He 
then  proceeded  towards  St.  Amand, 
to    make  some  alteration   in  his 
camp,  and  to  hasten  those  move- 
ments to  Orchies,  which  the  event 
of  the  preceding  evening  had  re- 
tarded:   but,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
arrived  in  great  haste  to  inform 
him,  that,  during  the  night,  the 
corps    of   artillery,    instigated  by 
some  emissaries  from  Valenciennes, 
who  had  spread  a  report,  that  their 
general  was  drowned  in  the  Scheldt, 
had  sent  commissaries  to  that  city  j 
and,   on  their   return,  had  risen 
against    their    commanders,    and 
were  marching  thither.    The  mi- 
litary chest,  and  the  equipages  of 
the  officers,  which  remained  with- 
out a  guard,  he  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved to  Rumegies,  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Orchies,  about  a  league 
from   the  camp,   and   which  was 
protected  by  a  part  of  his  advanced 
guard. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  in  the 
army,  that  the  corps  of  artillery 
were  departed  for  Valenciennes, 
than  confusion  and  disorder  appear- 
ed in  every  part  of  it.  Several  gene* 
ral  officers  repaired  with  their  entire 
divisions  to  that  city,  and  the  spirit 
of  defection  seemed  to  be  geneiul 
throughout  the  camp.    Oumoiirier 

was 
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was  at  Runiigies,  when  be  was  in- 
formed of  this  disorganized  state  of 
the  army :  what  therefore  remained 
for  him  to  do^  but  to  consult  his 
own  safety  ?  He  accordingly  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by 
general  and  colonel  Thouvenot, 
the  duke  de  Chartres,  colonel 
Mountjoye,  colonel  Barrois,  some 
officers  of  his  staff,  and  his  aides-de- 
camp, but  without  any  escort,  re- 
treated to.Toumay,  where  he  met 
with  general  Clairfait.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  some  corps  of  his 
late  army,  and  the  whole  regiment 
of  Berchiny,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  700  horse  and  800  in- 
fantry. The  military  chest,  which 
contained  two  millions  of  livres,and 
had  boen  removed  to  Fumes,  was, 
after  some  contest,  borne  away  to 
Valenciennes. 

In  reviewing  this  strange  reverse 
of  fortune,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  astonishment,  that  general  Du- 
mourier  should  be  so  entirely  de- 
ceived respecting  the  temper  and 
state  of  his  army.  Success,  which 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  said  to 
give  equal  fame  to  the  wise  and  to 
the  fool,  had  raised  him,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  an  elevated  pin- 
nacle of  militaryfame.  But  the  hero 
of  Gemappe,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Belgium,  had  been  driven  back 
with  great  loss  and  discomfiture  to 
the  frontiers  of  France :  his  vaunted 
conquest  of  Holland  had  ended  in 
defeat,  and  as  his  laurels  faded, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  army  for 
their  general  may  be  supposed  to 
have  diminished:  and  it  was  by 
enthusiasm  alone,  that  his  de- 
signs on  France  could  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  as  we  can- 
not suppose  him  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  emotions  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  charac- 


ter of  his  countrymen,   we  must 
conclude,  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  his 
vain -glory  and  ambition.     He  has 
been  branded    by  some  with  the 
title  of  traitor;  he  has  also  been 
accused   of  receiving  bribes  from 
the  Imperial  court,  and  of  having 
formed  a  design  to  betray  his  coun- 
try.    It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  us,  that  there  is  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  justify  such  a  siispicion, 
unless  the  sentiments  of  his  decla- 
ration, his  hatred  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  his  wish  to  restore  the  son  of 
Louis   XVI.  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers:    The  convention  had  de- 
nounced him  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  threatened  him  with  its  ven- 
geance :  he  had,  therefore,  no  other 
means  of  serving  his  country,  but 
by  promoting  the  views  of  the  com- 
bined powers,  and  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  army,  which  he  com- 
manded, to  co-operate  with  them, 
in  restoring  order  and  good  go- 
vernment to  France. 

After  a  short  conference  with 
general  Clairfait,  Dumourier  left 
Tournay  for  Mons,  in  order  to 
settle  a  plan  with  the  commander 
of  the  Austrian  advanced  posts,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  those  of  his 
late  army  who  might  be  disposed 
to  follow  him.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined, by  the  prince  de  Cobourg, 
to  form  the  blockade  of  Cond^,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Dumourier 
should  hold  the  rank  of  general  of 
artilleiy  in  the  Imperial  army.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  congress  of  the 
ministers  and  general  officers  of  the 
combined  powers  was  held  at  Ant- 
werp, when  it  was  determined  to 
enter  France.  A  second  proclama- 
tion was  published  by  the  prince 
de  Cobourg,  which  annulled  the 
first,  and  particularly  specified  the 
design  of  keeping  whatever  places 
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he  should  take,  by  way  of  indem- 
nity to  his  sovereign.  Dumourier, 
when  he  was  informed  of  this 
change  in  the  Imperial  system  of 
military  operations,  declared  to  the 
prince  de  Cobourg,  that  he  could 
not  with  honour,  serve  against 
France;  and,  having  obtained  as- 
surances of  protection  for  his  un- 
happy followers,  he  demanded  and 
received  a  passport  for  his  safe  re- 
treat into  Germany. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
men.  whose  opinions  cannot  be 
treated  with  disregard  or  inatten- 
tion, that  this  was  the  propitioua 
moment,  when  the  combined 
powers  might  have  proposed  such 
terms  of  peace  to  France,  as  would 
have  been  accepted  with  equal  rea- 
diness and  gratitude.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  their  belief, 
that  the  following  declaration  might 
have  been  made  to  the  conven- 
tion with  the  happiest  efiFects.  '*  Ar- 
range your  interior  government  as 
you  please,  we  do  not  wish  to  in- 
termeddle with  it.  We  only  desire 
you  to  establish  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  the  Netherlands,  to  re- 
store your  other  conquests  j  to  libe- 
rate the  queen  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily 'y  and  to  allow  the  emigrants 
a  moiety  of  their  property :  we 
will  then  withdraw  our  forces,  and 
be  your  friends." — Had  such  pro- 
positions as  these  been  made,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  say  these  poli- 
ticians, but  that  a  stop  would  have 
been  immediately  put  to  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  5  France  would,  at 
this  time,  have  been  under  a  re- 
gular and  established  government, 
and  Europe  would  have  been  at 
peace.  In  reply  to  these  senti- 
ments, we  can  only  express  our 
astonishment,  that  men,  who  know 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 


still  doing  in  France,  can  adopt 
them.  Is  it  possible  that  any  one 
who  has  examined  the  state  of 
those  factions  which  agitate  that 
devoted  country ;  is  it  possible  that 
he  can  seriously  declare  such  sen- 
timents as  these  ?  •  Read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  convention  j  consider 
the  spirit  of  their  decrees  j  look  to 
the  conduct  of  the  clubs ;  enquire 
into  the  character  of  their  leaders  j 
survey  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
country  5  reflect  on  the  horrors  of 
their  tribunals  ;  reflect  on  the  fer- 
ment of  the  public  mind  -,  and  then 
let  us  ask,  whether  this  was  a  mo- 
ment for  a  foreign  power  to  re- 
quest of  regicides,  to  exercise  jus- 
tice and  compassion  to  the  remain- 
ing persons  of  the  royal  family  j  to 
ask  of  military  plunderers  to  restore 
the  territories  they  had  seized  from 
the  unofiending  and  neutral  pos-* 
sessors,  or  public  robbers  to  give 
back  the  property  that  terrified 
loyalty  had  deserted?  Neither 
Brissot  nor  Robespierre  had  a  wish 
for  peace ;  and  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed the  wish,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  maintain  it.  Was  not  the 
government  of  France,  if  govern- 
ment it  may  be  called,  at  this  mo- 
ment rioting  in  plunder  and  con- 
fiscation ?  Was  not  the  conven- 
tion ruling  the  people  by  terror 
and  bloodshed  >  Did  not  the  spirit 
of  requisition  stalk  abroad  through- 
out the  land  ?  and  was  not  the  ex- 
ecutive power  actually  strength- 
ened by  the  fidelity  of  the  northern 
army,  who  had  just  deserted  a  fa- 
vourite commander,  tp  support  the 
ruling  power,  whoever  or  what- 
ever it  might  be  ?  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  .that  Du- 
mourier,  and  the  principal  emi- 
grants of  every  party,  have  blamed 
the  prince  de  Cobourg  fbr  with- 
drawing 
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drawing  the  proclamation^  pub- 
lished at  the  moment  when  the 
French  general  hoped  to  have  in- 
duced his  army  to  attack  the  con- 
vention ;  and  to  have  published 
another,  which  annulled  all  the 
pacific  declarations  of  the  former. 
Nay,  it  has  been  asserted,  that,  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  of  these 
proclamations,  the  interior  parts  of 
France  had  began  to  move,  and 
that  this  spirit  of  revolt  immedi- 
ately subsided  on  the  appearance  of 
the  second.  But  to  prove  the  ex- 
aggeration of  this  statement,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
first  proclamation  was  signed  on  the 
5th  of  April  j  and  the  next  at  so 
short  a  distance  as  the  ninth }  and 
that,  in  so  short  an  interval  as  four 
days,  all  that  could  possibly  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  allies,  was 
•  the  total  failure  of  Dumourier*s  in- 
fluence over  his  army,  and  the 
horror  with  which  the  attempt  to 
march  ag^ainst  the  Reconvention  was, 
to  all  appearance,  received  in 
France.  Since  the  proclamation . 
seemed  to  have  no  efifect  on  the 
minds  of  Frenchmen,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  allies  should 
continue  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
renounce  the  power  of  acting  as 
circumstances  might  require. 

When  the  national  convention 
was  informed,  that  the  commis- 
sioners whom  they  had  sent  to  seize 
Dumourier,  and  conduct  him  to 
Paris,  had  been  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  Austrian  army,  they  decreed 
a  permanent  sitting,  and  proclaim- 
ed a  large  reward  for  taking  him 
alive  or  dead.  They  then  made 
every  arrangement  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  the  capital, 
as  well  as  to  defend  the  frontiers 
against  the  armies  that  threatened 
them.    By  the  activity  of  the  com- 


missioners sent  from  Paris,  the 
northern  army  was  in  some  degree 
re -organized  j  and  general  Dam- 
piere  was  appointed  the  provisional 
commander  in  chief;  nor  did  he 
wait  many  days  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  mili- 
tary talents.  He  had  already  re- 
occupied  the  camp  of  Famars ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  May,  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian posts,  which  brought  on  a  very 
serious  engagement,  that  ended  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  Their  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to 
800  men,  and  that  of  the  French 
to  4000.  The  duke  of  York  took 
a  very  decided  part  in  this  action  ; 
and  the  success  of  it  was  very  much 
promoted,  by  the  bravery  of  the 
English  troops.  In  this  battle, 
general  Dampiere  finished  hb  short 
career;  and  thus  escaped  the  dis- 
gracefiil  exit  of  the  guillotine,  to 
which  so  many  brave  men,  whose 
success  did  not  answer  to  the  wild 
demand  of  the  convention,  were 
devoted.  He  lost  his  thigh  by  a 
cannon  ball,  and  died  of  his  wound 
on  the  following  day,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  general 
La  Marche. 

On  the  23d,  it  was  determined 
by  the  allies,  to  make  an  attack  up- 
.on  the  fortified  camp  at  Famars, 
in  order  to  dislodge  the  French 
fi'om  a  situation  which  commanded 
the  city  of  Valenciennes  j  and,  after 
a  severe  contest,  this  important 
object  was  obtained.  The  enemy 
were  obliged  to  abandon  a  position 
on  which  they  placed  great  relir 
ance,  as  it  was  fortified  with 
great  care,  and  to  leave  Valen- 
ciennes and  Cond^  to  their  &te. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  English 
was  very  trifling,  and  that  of  the 
Austrians   and    Prussians   by    no 
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means  considerable*  The  allied 
army  was  accordingly  encouraged 
to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes^ and  the  conduct  of  it  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  town  of  Cond^ 
had  been  in  a  state  of  siege  since 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  being 
ill-stored  with  provisions,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  10th 
of  July,  to  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Wirtemberg,  lieutenant-general  in 
the  Imperial  army. 

Valenciennes  was  now  closely  in- 
vested, and  though  general  Custine 
was  arrived  from  the  Rhine  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  he  could  not  afford  it  any 
efiectual  relief.  The  siege,  there- 
fore, continued  with  great  vigour, 
and  a  considerably  part  of  the  town 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  gar- 
rison does  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  its  defence ;  and  after 
repeated  summons,  general  Fer- 
rand  sun'endered  the  city  to  the 
duke  of  York  on  the  26th  of  July, 
who  took  possession  of  it,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

With  this  important  event,  we 
shall,  for  the  present,  leave  the  af- 
fairs of  Flanders,  and  just  glance 
at  those  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine. 
Of  skirmishes,  slight  engagements, 
and  advantages  mutually  obtained, 
some  account  might  be  given,  if 
such  details  were  either  interesting 
or  instructive.  The  most  import- 
ant circumstance  of  the  campaign 
was  the  surrender  of  Mentz,  which, 
after  a  very  tedious  siege,  capitu- 
lated on  the  22d  of  July,  to  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

In  no  point  of  view  did  the  afr 
fairs  of  France  wear,  at  this  time, 
a  promising  aspect.  The  govern- 
ment was  distracted  by  parties,  and 
Paris  in  a  frequent  state  of  disorder 


and  uproar.     The   army  on  the 
Rhine  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  Mentz  $  and  that  of 
the  north  had  beheld,    in  a  com- 
pelled state  of  inactivity,  the  cap- 
ture of  Cond6  and  Vadenciennes. 
But  it  was  not  only  an  invading 
enemy,  which  the  convention  had 
to  fear,  but  internal  foes  :    very 
formidable     insurrections     reared 
their  heads  in  different   parts  of 
France,  and  very  considerable  bo- 
dies  of  loyalists  were   assembled, 
particularly  in  Britanny  and  Poitou, 
now  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
La  Vendee  and  Le  Loire.     The 
convention  considered  these  com- 
motions, in   their  early  state,  as 
arising  merely  from    an  indispo- 
sition in  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  new  go- 
vernment 5  which  were  so  different 
from  their  former  customs,  and  so 
contrary  to  their  ancient  prepos- 
sessions.   But  their  numbers,  and 
their    conduct,     plainly    evinced, 
that  these  insurrections    did    not 
proceed  from  any  sudden  impulse, 
or  temporary  grievance  3  but  were 
the  result  of  preconcerted  design. 
They  were  distinguished  with  coun- 
ter revolutionary  symbols,  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Christian  army, 
professed  to  act  under  the  authority 
of  Monsieur,  as  regent  of  France  5 
and,  excited  to  action  by  the  ha- 
rangues of  their  priests,  and  the 
symbols  of  their  religion,  they  were 
successful    in    several    encounters 
with    the    national    guards.     On 
the  20th    of   March,    the    com- 
missioners, who  had  been  sent  to 
examine  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  these  insurrections,  stated  to  the 
convention :    that  the  insurgents, 
in  the  department  of  the  l^ower 
Loire,  had  attacked  general  Marcee, 
with  some  advantage,  that  the  city 
of  Nantz  was  besieged  by  them  5 

and 
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and  that  their  numbers  were  great-  but  favoured  the  emigrants  and  re- 
ly increased.  In  the  beginning  of  fractory  priests  :  they  even  went  00 
April,  general  Berruyere  was  ap-  faras  to  demand,  that  his  headshould 
pointed  to  command  against  the  in-  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  contomaqr. 
surgent  army  :  nevertheless,  the  The  convention,  therefore,  decreed^ 
royalbts  had  contiived  to  possess  that  general  Paoli  and  the  pro- 
themselves  of  a  large  extent  of  cureur-general  Syndic  of  the  de- 
country,  and  had  defeated  the  re-  part ment  of  Corsica,  should  be  <»w 
publican  army  in  two  general  en-  dered  to  the  bar  of  the  nation,  to 
gagements.  But  it  was  not  within  give  an  account  of  his  conduct 
the  actualterritories  of  France  alone.  The  general,  as  may  be  supposed, 
that  discontents  prevailed  against  the  refused  to  obey  this  citation  ;  and 
existing  rulers.  The  popular  so-  the  persons  who  were  sent  to  ar- 
ciety  of  Toulon  denounced  the  rest  him,  represented  the  conunis* 
Corsican  general  Paoli,  as  a  8U)>-  sion  as  too  dangerous  to  risque  the 
porter  of  despotism.  They  alleged  execution  of  it.  The  conduct  and 
that,  in  concert  with  the  admini-  character  of  that  venerable /man, 
strators  of  the  departments,  he  and  gallant  soldier,  will  heighten 
not  only  persecuted  the  patriots,  the  interest  of  a  future  period. 

CHAP.    VII. 

Leading  Parties  in  France.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention.  Esta* 
blishment  of  a  H evolutionary  Tribunal  for  trying  Offences  against  th^ 
State.  Decree  for  the  Protection  of  Property.  Decree  for  inflicting 
Punishment  on  Publications  in  Favour  of  Monarchy.  The  Sentence  ^ 
Outlawry  decreed  against  all  Persons  attempting  a  Counter-Revolutiom, 
A  Committee  of  Public  Safety  appointed.  Its  Powers  specified,  Th$ 
Bourbon  Family  arrested.  Decree  respecting  the  Paper 'Currency  of 
France.  Violent  Contests  between  the  Gironde  and  Jacobin  Parties.  Pe- 
tition  presented  by  one  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  against  certain  Deputiet. 
The  Commons  of  the  forty-eight  Sections  of  Paris  demand,  that  certain 
Deputies  should  be  impeached  and  expelled  the  Convention.  Various  Ac* 
cusations  brought  against  the  Convention  by  a  Deputation  of  the  FauX" 
boiirg  of  St.  Antoine.  Marat  sent  to  the  Abbey  Prison :  is  tried,  and 
acquitted.  The  Convention  enter  upon  a  Consideration  of  the  new  Con^ 
stitulion.  A  Commission  of  twelve  Members  of  the  Convention  appointed 
for  inspecting  the  Commonalty  of  Paris,  Distracted  State  of  the  Con* 
vention.  Forced  Loan  proposed.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Commisekm  of 
Twelve  irritate  the  People,  Its  Dissolution  decreed.  Decrees  respecting 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Army.  Paris  in  a  State 
of  Insurrection.  A  Deputation  from  the  revolutionary  Committees  apr 
pear  at  the  Bar  of  the  Convention.  New  Commotions  in  Paris.  The  Con' 
vention  compelled  to  arrest  certain  Deputies.  The  New  ConstituHon, 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Observations,  Report  respecting  the 
imprisoned  Deputies.  The  Southern  Provinces  in  a  State  of  Revolt,  Ma" 
rat  assassinated,  Deciee  against  Foreigners,  Decree  for  rising  in  a 
Mass.     Occurrences  in  the  West  Indies.     Capture  of  Pondicherry, 

WE    now    turn   aside    from    the  contests  of  domestic  parties^. 
scenes  of  war  to  consider    and  describe  the  effects. pf  those 
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commotions  which  agitated  the 
convention  of  France.  The  leaders 
of  this  self-created  body  of  ruleis 
were  certain  litei*ary  men,  whose 
talents  in  political  discussion,  whe- 
ther as  orators  or  writers,  had,  at 
this  turbulent  period,  raised  them 
to  the  distinction  of  legislators,  and 
who  employed,  as  subordinate  mi- 
nisters, a  few  individuals  that  had 
acted  as  clerks  under  the  regal  go- 
vernment. Of  these  Brissot  is 
well  known/  and  from  his  name 
the  party  with  which  he  was 
connected  has  been  frequently 
called  the  Brissotin  faction.  At 
the  head  of  the  opposite  party 
stood  KobespieiTe  and  M?irat,  the 
former  a  stern  unrelenting  tyrant, 
and  the  latter  a  furious  and  deter- 
mined incendiary,  whose  passions 
frequently  assumed  the  appearance 
of  insanity.  Though  zealously  op- 
posed by  Robespierre,  and  the  jaco- 
bins^ the  Brissotin  party  predomi- 
nated in  the  convention;  though  the 
former  being  more  disposed  to  gra- 
tify the  rabble  of  Paris  with  blood 
and  plunder,  possessed  a  command- 
ing ascendancy  in  the  city.  But 
before  we  enter  on  the  history  of 
those  dissensions,  whose  violence 
and  brutality  it  is  our  office  to  re- 
cord, it  may  be  necessary  to  state 
certain  decrees  and  resolutions, 
which  were  produced  by  the  con- 
vention to  assist  and  strengthen  the 
executive  government. 

In  the  month  of  Marclj  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal  for  trying  of- 
fences against  the  state  was  esta- 
blished. Its  construction  and  powers 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  revolutionary  tribunal 
shall  take  cognizance  of  every  en- 
terprise, plot,  and  attempt  against 
the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  the  unity^   indivisibi- 


lity, and  external  as  well  as  inter- 
nal safety  of  the  republic,  of  every 
plan  tending  to  establish  royalty, 
and  of  every  crime  respecting  the 
fabrication  of  forged  assignats. 

2.  The  tribunal  shall  consist  of 
six  judges,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. Three  members  in  each 
section  shall  be  sufficient  to  exa- 
mine facts  denounced. 

3.  The  judges  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  national  convention,  by  the 
nominal  appeal,  and  by  a  relative 
majority. 

4.  To  this  tribunal  shall  belong 
a  public  accuser,  and  two  assistants^ 
named  by  the  convention  in  the 
same  manner  as  judges.  A  com- 
mission of  the  sbc  members  shall 
also  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  decrees  of  accusation,  which 
may  be  passed  by  the  convention. 

5.  The  jurors  shall  be  in  num- 
ber twelve,  and  their  substitutes 
three.  They  shall  be  taken  from 
the  department  of  Paris,  until  the 
first  of  May  next,  an  epoch,  when 
the  electoi^l  bodies  must  renew 
their  jurors, 

6.  Crimes  against  general  safety, 
assigned  heretofore  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  municipalities,  shall  in 
future  be  judged  by  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

7.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from 
the  sentence. 

8.  Sentence  passed  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused  shall  have  the  same 
efiect  as  if  they  were  present. 

9.  Persons  accused,  who  shall 
not  appear  within  three  months, 
shall  be  considered  as  emigrants, 
and  treated  as  such. 

To  flatter  the  passions,  and  play 
on  the  weakness  of  those  classes  of 
people,  who  are  the  general  engines 
of  ambition,  must  be  a  very  lead- 
ing principle  in    all    revolutions. 

This 
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This  was  pmctised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  France,  and  the  promise  of 
liberty  and  equality  won  the  popu- 
lace to  throw  aside  their  preju- 
dices, and  to  assist  in  the  robhery 
of  wealth  in  every  form,  whether 
ecclesiastical,  hereditary,  or  com- 
mercial ;  as  the  possessions  of  re- 
ligion^  the  inheritance  from  an- 
cestors, or  the  gains  of  industry. 
That  these  deluded  people  should 
suppose  that  liberty  signified  a  state 
of  licentiousness,  and  that  by  equa- 
lity must  be  understood  an  equal 
possession  of  property  was  a  very 
natural  consequence.  Nay,  these 
opinions  were  actually  encouraged 
by  the  demagogues  of  France,  till 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  had  done 
its  office.  But  as  this  levelling 
system  is  equally  hostile  to  power 
and  to  property,  those  who  have 
obtained  the  possession  of  them, 
and  have  assumed  withal  the  cha- 
i-acter  of  rulers,  will  think  it  ne- 
nessary  to  restrain  and  regulate 
those  principles,  which  would  now 
be  as  destructive  to  therasel^^es,  as 
it  had  been  to  those  with  whose 
spoils  they  are  enriched.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  convention  formed  a 
decree,  denouncing  punishment  of 
death  against  any  one  who  should 
propose  an  Agrarian  law,  or  should 
attempt -to  injure  territorial,  com- 
mercial, or  personal  property.    ^ 

On  the  ^f)th  of  March  a  decree 
was  passed,  by  which  it  was  de- 
clared, that  all  persons  convicted 
of  composing  or  printing  writings 
for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
France,  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
national  representation,  should  be 
punished  with  death.  All  persons 
guilty  of  attempting  a  counter-re- 
volution were,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  outlaws  :  and  on  the  first 
of  April  a  decree  was  passed  to 


abolish  the  inviolability  of  the  de« 
puties  of  the  convention,  when  ac- 
cused of  crimes  aji^nst  the  state. 

On  the  7th  of  April  a  oommittee 
of  public  safety  was  appointed, 
with  powers  adequate  to  prevent  or 
punish  all  insurrection  and  consfM- 
racy :  but  as  the  authority  dde- 
gated  to  it  was  of  a  more  extensive 
nature  than  had  hitherto  been 
granted,  its  duration  was  limited 
to  the  short  period  of  a  month. 
I'his  decree  was  the  subject  of  much 
debate,  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing articles : — 

1.  A  committee  of  public  safety, 
consisting  of  nine  members,  taken 
from  the  convention,  shall  be  form* 
ed  by  open  vote. 

2.  This  committee  shall  deli- 
berate in  seci'et,  and  shall  be 
charged  to  watch  over  and  acce- 
lerate the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion entnisted  to  the  executive 
council,  whose  decrees  it  may 
suspend,  when  it  thinks  them  coiii- 
trary  to  the  public  interest,  being 
bound  at  the  same  time  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  convention. 

3.  It  is  authoiised  to  pursue»  in 
urgent  circumstances,  external  and 
internal  measures  of .  general  de- 
fence, and  its  decrees  signed  by  the 
majority  of  its  deliberating  mem- 
bers, which  shall  never  be  less 
than  two  thirds,  shall  be  executed 
by  the  provisional  executive  coun- 
cil ;  and  it  cannot  in  any  case  inue 
mandates  of  arrest  but  against  exe- 
cutive agents^  and  are  bound,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  immediate 
information  to  the  convention. 

4.  The  particular  agents,  whom 
the  committee  ^all  think  proper 
to  employ,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
public  treasury. 

5.  The  national  treasury  shall, 
for  this  purpose,  keep  in  readiness, 

at 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
the  sum  of  100,000  livres. 

6.  It  may  divide  itself  into  sec- 
tions to  exercise  its  operations  with 
safety. 

vT*  It  shall  make  a  general  report 
of  its  operations,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  republic. 

8.  It  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
deliberations,  which  shall  be  signed 
by  all  the  members  present. 

9.  This  committee  shall  be  esta- 
blished only  for  one  month. 

On  the  7th  of  April  it  was  de- 
creed, that  all  the  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  as  well  as  such  of- 
ficers of  the  Austrian  army  as  had 
been  taken  prisoners  should  be  con- 
sidered as  hostages,  and  be  answer- 
ablefor  the  safety  of  the  commission- 
ers sent  by  Dumourier  to  the  Impe- 
rial army^  and  that  all  the  Bourbons 
should  be  removed  to  Marseilles, 
except  those  who  were  confined  in 
the  temple :  and  who  is  there  that 
will  lament ;  nay,  who  is  there  that 
will  not  rather  rejoice,  when  they 
are  informed  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, though  a  member  of  the 
convention,  was  not  excepted  in  the 
decree.  The  paper  currency  of 
France  being  in  a  very  depreciated 
state,  a  decree  passed  on  the  9th  of 
the  same  month,  enacting  that  all 
bargains  and  contracts  should  be 
paid  in  assignats,  and  not  in  specie. 

The  contest  between  the  two 
parties,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  contending  for  power,  was 
now  approaching  to  a  very  serious 
issue.  The  Brissotin  or  Gironde 
party  had  seriously  wished  to  save 
the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  and  had 
they  acted  with  that  firm  and  de- 
termined spirit  which  such  an  ob- 
ject required,  he  would  have  been 
preserved,  at  least  from  the  horrors 
of  the  guillotine.     The  spirit  of 
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comparative  mod^tion  which  they: 
had  manifested  on  that  occasion, 
was,  however,  attributed  by  their 
opponents  to  bqibes  from  foreiga 
powers^,  and  this  opinion,  with 
many  others,  which  the  jacobins 
artfully  propagated  hastened  the 
downfeUof  Brissot  and  hisadherents/ 
In  particular,  the  report  that  th^ 
had  confederated  with  Dumourier 
in  his  counter-revolutionary  de^ 
signs,  had  made  such  a  strong  aiid 
general  impression  on  the  people, 
that,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  petition 
had  been  presented  to  the'cohven<» 
tion  by  one  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
accusing  Guadet,  Vergniaux,  Gen<« 
sonn^,  and  other  deputies,  as  bis  ac^ 
complices,  in  which  k  was  re^ 
quested  that  they  might  be  punish'*' 
ed.  On  the  15th  a  petition  was 
also  presented  by  the  commons  of 
the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris, 
demanding  that  Brissot,  Guadet, 
Vergniaux,  Gensonn6,  and  several 
other  deputies,  should  be  impeached 
and  expelled  the  convention.  A  de- 
putation of  the  Fauxboui'g  of  Saint 
Antoine  encreased  the  public  dis- 
content, by  appearing  before  the 
convention,  to  accuse  them  of  ne- 
glecting their  duty,  of  betraying 
their  country,  an4>  in  no  one  in^ 
stance,  fulfilling  their  engagements 
with  the  public.  Eight  thousand 
persons^  but  without  arms,  attended 
on  this  occasion.  They  also  de- 
clared that  their  Fauxbourg  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The 
Gironde  party,  however,  who 
felt  the  tottering  condition  of 
their  power  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
ert themselves  on  this  very  cri- 
tical occasion.  As  the  inflamma- 
tory journal,  c*onducted  by  Marat, 
was  generally  believed  to  have  fo- 
mented the  spirit  of  discontentwhich 
prevailed,  that  deputy  had  been 
[S]  already 
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already  denounc^J  in  the  month 
of  February:  but  the  convention, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  the 
fiower  of  the  jacobins,  hesitated  in 
proceeding  against  him  ;  he  there- 
fore continued  his  attendance  in 
the  convention,  where,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  he  recriminated  the  Gi- 
roode  party,  and  denoimced  three 
hundred  of  the  deputies;  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Brissot,  Verg- 
nimix,  &c.  On  the  *  l^h  he  re- 
sumed his  accusation,  which  was 
supported  by  Robespierre;  andso  vi- 
olent was  the  tumult  which  ensued, 
that  the  deputies  drew  their  swords, 
and  approached  each  other  with 
hostile  menace :  but  the  president, 
who  expected  to  see  the  ludl  ascene 
of  bloodshed^  exerted  himself  with 
such  address  and  resolution  as  to 
restore  the  appearance  of  tranquil- 
lity and  good  order.  In  the  even- 
ing sitting  of  the  same  day^  the 
spirit  of  accusation  changed  its  ob- 
ject, and  Marat  was  denounced  in 
his  turn  for  putting  his  signature 
to  a  violent  blood-thirsty  paper,  as 
president  of  the  jacobin  club,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Abbey  pri- 
son, by  a  majority  of  233  votes 
against  82.  From  this  decided  and 
commanding  suj^riority,  which  the 
Gironde  party  were  seen  to  possess 
in  the  convention,  it  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  that  there  was 
but.  a  small  space  between  Marat 
and  the  scaffold  :  but  the  people  at 
large  were  his  friends;  and  the 
jury,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  ac- 
quitted him  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

On  the  lOth  of  May  the  national 
ccmvention  took  possession  of  their 
new  hall  of  assembly  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries ;  and  on  that  day 
they  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
Edifice  of  their  constitution.     The 


tranaactioDs  of  this  day  fery  lot-' 
ly  explain  and  onlbld  the  tem- 
per and  sentiments  of  the  French 
rulers  respecting  government.  Otf 
the  one  hand,  it  was  propoeed,  that 
a  social  compact  should  be  dconeed 
previous  to  the  constituticm.  Ob 
the  contrary,  it  was  determined, 
that  a  nation,  which  had  proclaim- 
ed the  rights  of  man«  could  have 
no  other  social  compact  than  a 
constitution.  The  leaders  of  the 
jacobin  party  contended,  that  mo- 
dem legislators  ought  to  act  in  disect 
contradiction  to  former  precedent: 
hitherto,  they  said,  the  art  of  go- 
vernment had  been  the  ait  of  pil- 
laging, and  of  sufa^ting  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lew}  while 
legislation  had  been  the  art  of  re- 
ducing these  crimes  into  a  system. 
They  next  observed,  that  )>oliti- 
cians,  hitherto  less  anxious  to  de>* 
fend  liberty  than  to  modify  tyiaa^ 
ny,  have  thought  by  two  modes 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate. One  has  been  the  e^piili- 
brium  of  ]K)wer,  the  other  the  tri- 
bunitian  authority.  The  equili- 
brium of  power  was  termed  a  cU- 
roera :  it  was  argued,  thai:  •«» 
must  suppose  the  absolute  nuUily 
and  suspension  of  government  if 
the  rival  powers  did  not  necessarily 
coalesce  against  the  people;  and 
that  the  influence  of  gold,  and  the 
influence  of  the  crown  utterly  de- 
stroyed this  boasted  balance.  Such 
were  the  positions,  says  an  anony- 
mous writer,  on  the  revolutioa  in 
France,  on  which  the  French  re- 
publicans founded  the  new&bric 
of  their  constitution,  which  will 
shortly  become  the  subject  of  our 
consideiation.  We  must,  however, 
give  some  previous  attention  to  the 
revolution,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
the  31  St  of  Mny,  when  the  Gironde 
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party  was  precipitated  from  power 
by  the  jacobin  faction. 

On  the  liberation  of  Marat,  he 
became  more  bold  and  daring 
than  he  hitherto  had  been ;  and 
the  Brigsotin  or  Gironde  psirty,  con- 
scious of  their  declining  power^ 
had  proposed  to  convoke  a  new 
convention:  but  such  a  plan  was 
considered  as  too  hazardous  at  this 
critical  juncture.  Barrere  did  not 
think  that  the '  existing  evils  re- 
quired such  violent  remedies,  and 
it  was,  on  his  proposition,  decreed, 
that  a  commission  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, chosen  from  the  convention, 
should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  resolutions  of 
the  commonalty  of  Paris;  which 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  dissolve 
or  garble  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  nation.  So  feeble  a  mea- 
sure, ia  such  perilous  circum- 
stances, exasperated  without  inti- 
midating the  jacobins,  who,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  sections^  did  not 
withhold  their  menaces  of  futm*e 
massacre. 

The  convention  was  now  be- 
come one  continued  scene  of  recri- 
mination and  commotion.  The 
proposal  of  the  financier  Cambon, 
for  a  compulsory  loan  of  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  livres,  from  all 
those  who  were  indiflerent  to  the 
cause  of  French  liberty  5  and  who 
were  suspected  5f  taking  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  their  enemies,  pro-* 
duced  a  most  disgraceful  scene  of 
tumult  and  uproar.  Brissot,^  and 
his  party,  exclaimed  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  forced  loan,  and  re- 
presented, in  the  most  violent 
tei-ms,  its  counter-revolutionary 
operation.  The  adherents^  of  the 
different  parties,  who  occupied  the 
galleries,  took  a  part  in  the  de- 
bates, and  at  length  an  additional 


guatxi  was  demanded  to  protect  the 
convention.  The  agitation  of  Paris 
itself  kept  pace  with  the  com- 
motions of  the  assembly,  whose 
duty  it  was,  by  their  example  and 
exertion,  to  maintain  and  enforce 
the  public  tranquillity.  In  the 
evening  sitting  of  the  ^7th  of  May 
the  convention-  having  been  in- 
formed, that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  sections  of  Paris  were 
preparing  to  rise  and  demand  that 
the  commission  of  twelve  should 
be  dissolved,  decreed  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  that  those  who  had  been 
imprisonexl  by  it  should  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty.  On  the  fal- 
lowing day  the  subject  was  renew- 
ed for  confirmation,  amidst  such 
outrage  and  clamour,  that  the  pre- 
sident, unable  to  controul  the  ))ro- 
ceedings,  i<esigned  his  office.  The 
moderate  party  in  the  convention, 
who  were  greatly  influenced  by 
Barrere,  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  these 
disastrous  contests  to  objects  of 
public  utility ;  and  the  following 
decrees  were  proposed  by  that  de- 
puty in  the  name  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  to  improve  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
make  some  necessary  change  in  the 
regulation  of  the  army. 

1.  There    shall  be    a  primary 

fhool  in  every  place,  which  con- 
ins  fi'om  400  to  1500  inhabitants. 
This  school  may  serve  for  all  less 
populous  places  within  a  specified 
distance. 

2.  In  each  of  these  schools  ther9 
shall  be  an  instructor,  charged  with 
teaching  the  scholars  that  elemen- 
tary knowledge,  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  citizens  to  exercise  their 
rights,  and  to  manage  their  do- 
mestic concerns. 

$,  The  committee  of  public  in 
[S  2]  struction 
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struction  shall  present  a  proportion- 
able mode  for  towos>  and  the  more 
[lopulous  communes. 

4.  The  instructors  shall  be 
charged  to  give  lectures  and  in- 
structions once  erery  i^eek  to  citi- 
zens of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes. 

5.  The  plan  of  a  decree,  present- 
ed by  the  committee  of  public  in- 
struction, shall  iiTevocably  be  the 
order  uf  the  day  on  every  Thursday. 

The  requisition  of  the  public 
force  was  ordered  in  the  several 
following  classes : — 

**  The  first  requisition  shall  ex- 
tend from  the  age  of  16  to  56 — ^2d, 
that  of  25  to  35 — ^3d,  from  the  age 
of  35  to  45.  The  names  of  all 
citizens  above  that  age  shall  be  in- 
scribed, in  three  classes,  in  registers 
kept  i)y  the  municipalities.  Every 
citizen  burthened  with  three  child- 
ren, and  who  can  prove  that  he  is 
unable  to  maintain  them,  except 
by  his  labour,  shall  be  ranked  in 
the  third  class,  whatever  may  be 
bis  age.  All  bachelors,  under  the 
age  of  45,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
first  class.  The  municipalities  shall 
inscribe  in  the  same  registers  the 
number  of  fire-arms  which  they 
have  at  their  disposal,  and  which 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  first  class.  The  muni- 
cipal officers  shall  take  care,  under 
pain  of  being  dismissed  by  the  di- 
rectories of  departments,  that  all 
citizens  of  the  first  class  be  exer- 
cised every  Sunday.'* 

But  the  public  mind  was  now 
loo  much  iufiamed  and  agitated  to 
be  turned  aside  from  its  public 
views,  by  any  scheme  of  private  re- 
gulation, however  wise  or  salutary. 
Every  attempt  to  restore  order  and 
tranquillity  was  fruitless.  The 
people  were  in  an  universal  state  of 
dissatisfaction :    all  confidence   in 


the  government  waft  at  an  end :  they 
considered  themselves  at  betrayed, 
and  there  was  no  active  man,  or 
body  of  men,  that  did  not  appear, 
from  some  quarter  or  other,  to  be 
the  object  of  hatred  or  jealousy. 
Though  the  constituted  authorities 
had  been  invited  to  assemble  and 
concert  measures  for  the  salvation 
of  their  country ;  and  thougk  re- 
peated proclamations  had  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  tranquillity,  nevet- 
thelessr  the  city  of  Pans  was,  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st,  in  such  a 
state  of  confusion,  that  the  tocsin 
was  sounded,  the  alarm  gun  fired, 
and  every  other  signal  of  extreme 
danger  was  heard.  The  conven- 
tion assembled  to  enquire  into  the 
extraordinary  and  alarming  situa- 
tion of  their  city :  and  among  other 
tequsitions  made  at  the  bar,  a  de- 
putation from  the  revolutionary 
committees  attended  and  demanded. 

1.  The  suppression  of  the  com- 
mission of  twelve. 

2.  A  revolutionary  army  of  sans 
culottes. 

3.  A  decree  of  accusation  against 
twenty-two  deputies,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  above-named  commit- 
sion. 

4.  A  diminution  of  the  price  of 
bi*ead. 

5.  The  dispatch  of  commis- 
sioners to  the  southern  provinces, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  appeared  there. 

6.  The  arrest  of  Claviere,  the 
minister  of  finance,  and  Le  firun, 
the  rhinister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  mayor  of  Paris  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  declared,  that  the 
public  uneasiness  arose  from  the 
conduct  of  the  commission  of  twelve, 
and  that  the  constituted  authorities 
were  employed  in  restoring  public 
tranquillity. 

In 
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la  tke  eTcniii^  of  tbe   Ht  of  Parisian  guards  anangied  hift  tfOOfw 
June  the  toc»in  a§ain  prodaimed  a  in  a«lilar>  arr^^  and  dtfcatoMd 
slate  of  public  commotion,  which  them  with   a   ditdmee  of  mi»- 
wa»  attributed  to  tke  delay  of  the  qoetiy,  if  they  did  not  ream, 
convention,  in  nuc  having   com-  Rubcspienr,  Marac,  and  the  ja- 
plied  with  the  petition  of  the  de-  cobin  party,  were  now  tnumphanl, 
partment  on  the   preceding:  day.  and  the  fiist  ol^ect  of  their  power 
Barrexe  then  propoied,    that  the  was  to  coai|Me  the  conatitiitiiMi. 
committee  of  pnblie  safety  should.  The  nationai  convention,  therefore^ 
within  three  dan,  present   some  on  the  23d  of  Jtme,  isoed  a  deda- 
#S>^tTia^l  plan  to  resiBf  the  enemies  ration  of  the  rights  of  man,  aa  in- 
of  the  repoUic,  and  to  produce  ge-  tioductory  of  their  new  conatitn- 
LATii  tranquiiiity.    On  tiie  loUow-  tion.     A   very    hasty   iU-digcsled 
log  day  the  hall  of  the  convention  wotic,  but  in  some  respects  calcn- 
Ka&^BUfToimded  by  avery  lar^and  kted  to  flatter  and  seduce  the  po- 
tumuIiM>fiiS«kaeembly  of  people,  who  puboe.    It  was  impiBcticable  as  a 
vociferated  their  demand  lor  a  €le-  system  to  guide,  conect,  and  con- 
cice  of  jyiuiinfon,    A  deputation  trotil  the  social  life  of  man ;  but 
vFas  inMUHLately  ordered  to  address  whatever  it  had  been,  it  would  jior, 
the  giukitade,  to  persuade  them  we  believe,  have  avoided  the  hie 
to  dkferee,  stnd  kave  the  conven-  of  beiih^  soon  lost  in  that  tramead- 
lion  to  a  £nee  deliixration ;   but  aus  and  tangiiinarY  chaos,  in  irhicfa 
they  wfcre  either  not  hound,  or  heard  all  the  eleQc«^n!s  of  justice,  and  of 
widi  canumpt,  and  were  only  an-  mercy,  of  truch,  and  of  religion,  of 
^vrered  by  loud  and  angry  relteia-  public  honour  and  private  virtue 
tiofis  of  their  demands.   The  hall  it-  were  dissolved.    It  may,  however, 
sell  was  in  a  Hate  of  aactrcase  dis-  gratify  curiosity  to  know  its  coo- 
(,rdtT :  that  its  deliberaiions  were  tents,  and  we  shall  therefore  pre- 
FfcO  loriger  free  htetLod  to  be  the  sent  it,  at  larg?e  as  it  appears  in  the 
general  sense  of  thie  convention ;  records   of  the  convention,  under 
uu  it  was  {breed  to  submit.    The  tike  title  of  a  declaration  of  the 
insur^ems  maiatained  their  pt^-  Rigfata  of  ^lan,  and  of  Citizens^ 
pone,  and  tiie  assembly  was  com-  Art.  1.     The  end  of  wotxtj  is 
peiied  to  pas?  a  decree,  which  or-  common  haiifiiness.     Government 
Cu%d  the  foUowiag  deputies  to  be  ia  inHituted  to  secure  to  nnn  the 
pat  in  arrest,  liz.  Gensoone,  Verg-  enjoyment  of  his  natural  and  im- 
iiiaud,    firiasot,     Guadet,    Gor«as,  prescript  ible  rigjits. 
Petioo,  Selle^^Cambon,  Barbaroux,  *i.    These  rights  are  equality,  11- 
bazjcAf  BmAeaa,  Rabant,  Lasource,  licny,  safety,  and  property. 
Lacjuinais,  Graogeneuve,  Lesage,  3.    .\1]  men  are  equal  by  nature, 
Lojvet,  Valac^,  Douioett,  Docos,  and  before  the  law. 
Laa:Leaa5,  Dussaux,  all  the  mem-  4.  The  law  is  the  free  and  sofemn 
lers  cf  the  committee  of  twelve,  caLprcasitm  of  the  general  will,    it 
except  Foiitrede  and  Saint  )lartin,  oa^t  to  be  the  same  for  all,  whe- 
a.ad  the  ministers  Clavicrre  and  Le  tfier  it  protects  or  punisbeB.  It  can- 
Bran.    The  asficmt^y,  with  the  pre-  not  order  but  what  is  just  and  nsefid 
«ider.t  at  thecr  head,  hatd  quitted  the  to  society.     It  caimot  forbid  but 
iukll  aAd  attempted  to  s^Mtate  ^  but  what  is  hurtfiDL 
Htcrict.    the  commandeg  cf    the  5«    Ail  citizens  are  ecuailr  ad- 

missible 
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missible  to  public  employments. 
Free  people  avow  no  other  motives 
of  preference  in  their  elections  than 
virtue  and  talents. 

6.  Liberty  is  that  power  which 
belongs  to  -a  man,  of  doing  every 
thing  that  does  not  hurt  the  rights 
of  another :  its  principle  is  nature, 
its  rule  justice,  its  protection  the 
law,  and  its  moral  limits  are  de« 
fined  by  this  maxim — Do^ot  to 
another,  what  you  would  not  wish 
done  to  yourself. 

7*  The  right  of  manifesting  one*s 
thoughts  and  opinions,  either  "by 
the  press,  or  in  any  other  mann'er  : 
the  right  of  assembling  peaceably, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  r^igious 
worship,  cannot  be  forbidden.—- 
The  necessity  of  announcing  these 
rights  supposes  either  the  presence, 
or  the  recent  remembrance  of  de- 
spotism. 

S.  Whatever  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  cannot  be  prevented.  No 
one  can  be  forced  to  do  that  which 
it  does  not  order. 

9.  Safety  consists  in  the  protec- 
tion granted  by  the  society  to  each 
citizen  for  the  preservation  of  his 
person,  his  rights,  and  his  pro- 
perty. 

10.  The  law  avenges  public  and 
individual  liberty  of  the  abuses 
committed  against  them  by  power. 

11.  No  person  can  be  accused, 
an'ested,  or  confined,  but  in  cases 
determined  by  the  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  which  it  pre- 
scribes. Every  citizen  summoned 
or  seized  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  ought  immediately  to  obey  5 
he  renders  himself  culpable  by  re- 
sistance. 

19.  Every  act  exercised  against  a 
man  to  which  the  cases  in  the  law 
do  not  apply,  and  in  which  its 
forms  are  not  observed,  is  arbitrary 


and  tyrannical.  Respect  for  the 
law  forbids  him  to  submit  to  such 
acts }  and  if  attempts  are  made  ta 
execute  them  by  violence,  he  has  a 
right  to  repel  force  by  force. 

13.  Those  who  shall  solicit,  dis- 
patch, sign,  execute,  or  cause  to  be 
executed,  arbitrary  acts,  are  «ulpa-. 
ble,  and  ought  to  be  punished. 

14.  Every  man  being  supposed 
innocent  until  he  has  been  dedazed 
guiity,  if  it  is  judged  indispensable 
to  arrest  him,  all  severity,  ndt  ne- 
cessary to  secure  his  person,  ought 
to  be  strictly  repressed  by  the  law. 

15.  No  one  ought  to  be  tried 
and  punished  until  -  he  has  been 
legally  summoned,  and  A^virtue  of 
a  law  published  previous-  tc9  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  A  law 
which  should  punish  crimes  cxrni- 
mitted  before  it  existed  would  be 
tyrannical.  The  retroactive  effect 
given  to  a  law  would  be  a  crime. 

16.  The  law  ought  not  to  de- 
cree any  punishments  but  such  as 
are  strictly  and  evidently  neceaeary : 
punishment  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  crime,  and  useful  to 
society. 

17*  The  right  of  property  is  that 
right  which  belongs  to  every  citi- 
zen to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  his  property, 
revenues,  labour,  and  industry.  ^ 

18.  No  kind  of  labour,  culture, 
or  comnierce,  can  be  forbidden  to 
the  industrious  citizen. 

19.  Every  man  A^ay  engage  his 
services  and  his  time,  but  he  can- 
not sell  himself;  his  |)erson  is  not 
alienable  property.  The  law  does 
not  acknowledge  servitude;  there 
can  exist  only  an  engagement  of 
care  and  gratitude  between.-;  the 
man  who  labours  and  the  man  who 
employs  him. 

SO.  No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
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the  smallest  portion  of  his  proj>crty, 
without  his  consent,  except  when 
the  fHiblic  necessity,  legally  ascer- 
tained/ evidently  requires  it,  and 
on  condition  of  a  just  and  previous 
indehinification.    ^' 

21.  No  contribution  can  be  esta- 
4>lisbed  buc  for  general  utility,  and 
to  relie^'e  the  public  wants.  Every 
citizen  has  a  right  to  concur  in  the 
establishment  of  contributions,  to 
watch  over  the  use  made  of  them, 
and  to  call  for  a  statement  of  their 
"expenditure. 

^*2.  Public  aids  are  a  sacred- <iebt. 
The  society  is  sbliged  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  unfortunate, 
either  by  procuring  them  work,  or 
by  securing  the  raeans'of  existence 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  labour. 

23.  instruction  is  the  want  of  all, 
and  the  society  ought  to  favour, 
with  all  its  power,  the  progress  of 
public  reason  5.  and  to  place  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  every 
citizen.  *'. 

24.  The  social  guarantee  consists 
in  the  actions  of  all,  to^^|ure  to 
each  the  enjoyment  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  rights.  This  guarantee 
rests  on  the  national  sovereignty. 

25.  The  social  guarantee  cannot 
exist  if  the  limits  of  public  func- 
tions are  not  clearly  determined  by 
the  law,  and  if  the  responsibility  of 
all  public  functionaries  is  not  se- 
cured.   <    '' 

26.  The  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  people :  it  is  one  and  indivisible, 
imprescriptible  and  inalienable. 

27.  No  portion  t)f  the  people  can 
exercise  the  power  of  the  whole  : 
i)ut  each  section  of  the  sovereign 
assembled  ought  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  expressing  its  will  in  perfect  li- 
berty. Every  individual  who  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  sovereignty, 
or  who    usurps    the    exercise   of 


it»  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by 
free  men.  ^ 

28..  A  people  have  always  the 
right  of  revising,  amending,  and 
changing  their  constitution.  One 
generation  cannot  subject  to  its 
laws  future  generations. 

29.  Every  citizen  has  an  equal 
right  of  concurring  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  law,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  mandatories  or  agents. 

30i  Public  functions  cannot  be 
considered  as  distinctions  or  re- 
wards, but«s  duties. 

31.  Crimes  committed  by  the 
mandatories  of  the  ])eople  and  their 
agents  ought  never  to  remain  un- 
punished. Not  one  has  a  right  to 
pretend  to  be  more  inviolable  than 
other  citizens. 

32.  The  right  of  pi'esenting-  pe-^ 
tions  to  the  deposit oi'ies  of  public 
authority  belongs  to  every  indivi- 
dual. The  exercise  of  this  right 
cannot,,  in  any  cdise,  be  forbidden, 
suspended,  or  limited.% 

33.  Resistance  to  oppression  is 
the  consequence  of  the  other  rights 
of  man.  ' 

34.  Oppression  is  exercised 
against  the  social  body,  when  even 
one  of  its  members  is  oppressed. 
Oppression  ifgexcarcised  against  each 
member,  when  the  social  body  is 
oppressed. 

35.  When  the  government  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  the  people,  in- 
surrection becomes  to  the  people, 
and  to  every  portion  of  the  [leople, 
the  most  sacred  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable of  duties. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  de- 
claration was  published,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  constitution  of 
France  was  compleated,  that  it  had 
been  discussed,  article  by  article^ 
and  passed  as  a  constitutional  act. 
it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 

thirty- 
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thirty-four  articles,  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads : — ^The 
republic  :  the  division  of  the  people; 
the  state  of  the  citizens ;  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people ;  primary  as- 
semblies; the  national  representa- 
tion ;  electoral  assemblies ;  the  le- 
gislative body;  sittings  of  the  le- 
gblative  body;  formation  of  the 
law ;  laws  and  decrees ;  the  execu- 
tive council ;  the  connection  of  the 
legblative  body  with  the  executive 
council ;  administrative  and  muni- 
cipal bbdies ;  civil  justice  ;  crimi- 
nal justice ;  the  tribunal  of  appeal ; 
public  contributions ;  the  national 
treasury ;  accountability  ;  forces  of 
the  republic ;  national  convention; 
corres{>ondence  with  foreign  na- 
tions ;  guarantee  of  rights.  This 
constitution,  though  formed  in 
'haste,  and  impracticable  in  many 
of  its  principles,  was  preferable  to 
that  which  Condorcet  had  previ- 
ously offered  to  his  country.  We 
shall  therefore,  pass  it  by,  without 
further  attention,  and  leave  it  to  its 
fate,  which  was  to  be  very  soon 
lost  in  a  vortex  of  despotism  and 
terror. 

It  is  very  natural,  whether  it 
relates  to  individuals  or  large  bodies 
of  them,  that,  in  a  state  of  distress 
and  inconvenience,  hope  should 
smile  on  almost  any  change  of 
situation  or  circumstance ;  but  the 
people  of  France  had  little  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Glrondo  faction,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Jacobins.  Party  distraction 
appeared  to  diffuse  itself  far  and 
wide ;  and  the  agitations  of  the  city 
of  Paris  had  reached  the  depart- 
ments. Brissot,  and  several  of  his 
associate  deputies,  who,  to  avoid 
the  decree  of  arrest  issued  against 
them,  had  fled  into  the  provinces, 
exerted     themselves     to    the    ut- 


most in  stirring  up  the  flame 
of  civil  discord.  The  southem 
departments  adherred  to  the  dis- 
comfited party;  and  the  city  of 
Lyons,  who  had  always  manifested 
a  zeal  for  the  royal  cause,  aD4  had 
expressed  a  decided  disapprobation 
of  the  king's  death,  resumed  a 
spirit  of  insurrection  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  new  constitution.  It 
was  there  determined  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  departments,  not  only  to 
resist,  but,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the 
convention  while  Maiseilles  and 
Toulon  were  actuated  by  the  same 
counter-revolutionary,  zeal,  and 
engaged  in  tliat  confederacy  for 
dissolving  the  exist ing-goveiTiment, 
which  is  known  'by  the  name  of 
Federalism.  The  department  of 
the  Gironde,  warmly  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  its  deputies ;  and 
these  discontents  ha4  risen  at  Cal- 
vados into  open  revolt. 
.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  committee 
of  public  safety  made  their  report 
respecting  the  accused  deputies.  It 
is  a  c^ous  instrument,  and  may 
be  consiAred  as  an  abstract  of  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  jacobin 
party,  or  at  least  of  those  which 
they  wished  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

''  The  convention  has  ever  been 
divided  into  two  parties.  Whether 
it  was  intended  to  rebiMld  the 
throne  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  or 
to  facilitate  some  foreign  usurpa- 
tion cannot  be  at  present  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  most  oertdn.  thit 
veiy  dangerous  projects  have  been 
formed,  and  that  a  monster  hep 
been  sitting  among  us.  Formerly 
a  defender  of  kings,  be  now  feigned 
to  defend  the  republic.  Too  susjn- 
cious  to  have  an  accomplice,  he 
contrived  nevertheless  to  acquire 
l)artizans  and  adherents.  This  maa 
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is  Brissot.  Previousto  the  10th  ofAu- 
gU8(  the  accused  deputies  had  avow« 
ed  their  attachment  to  the  monar- 
chy ;  v(h\]e  they  acquiesced  in  the 
forfeiture  of  royalty  they  cojnbated 
republicanism.  They  wished  to  re- 
store the  throne,  some  for  the  son 
of  Louis  Capet,  subject  to  the  re- 
gency of  his  mother,  and  others 
for  the  duke  of  York,  who  is  now 
in  arms  ag;ainst  us:  but  they  all 
wanted  to  deprive  France  of  a  po- 
pular government.  Petion  signed, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  the  order 
to  fire  upon  the  people.  Verg6i- 
aud,  assisted  by  his  accttnplices, 
caused  the  king  to  be  s^peuded, 
that  he  might  compound  with 
public  indignation.  They  all  tem- 
porised, and  seemed  to  i»romisfe 
themselves,  that  a  national  con- 
vention would  be  powerful  enough 
to  crush  the  republican  party; 
hence,  during  the  firet  days  of  its 
sittings,  Manuel  proposed  to  the 
assembly  to  fix  the  residence  of  the 
president  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
lerics,  to  allow  him  household 
troops,  and  *  to  decree  that  the 
people  should  bare  their  heads  in 
his  presence.  Thus,  was  it  de- 
signed to  preserve,  during  the  in- 
ter-regnum,'the  image  of  one  indi- 
vidual power.  The  faction  did 
not,  indeed,  condemn  the  im- 
mortal 10th  of  August;  but  they 
deplored  the  private  accidents 
which  attended  it:  they  flattered 
the  people,  in  order  to  disunite 
them.  Buzot  and  Barbaroux  cun- 
ningly provoked  the  quelling  of 
popular  commotions,  and  attempted 
to  oppress  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  name  of  sovereignty.  Roland 
served  them  by  persecuting  the  re- 
publicans: we  saw  them  continu- 
ally with  Roland  tracing  the  bloody 
picture  of  the  fatal  days  of  Septem- 


ber, and  we  could  alsoaccuseManuel 
and  Petion,  then  both  in  magiste- 
rial oflftce,  who,  being  urged  to  stop 
those  massacres,  refused  to  interfere 
from  the  apprehension  of  losing  their 
popularity.  We  could  accuse  Bns- 
sot  of  having  asked,  in  the  gloom 
of  his  curiosity,  if  the  blood  of 
Morande,  his  enemy,  had  not  been 
shed.  But  to  ))roceed  to  matters 
of  more  general  interest  —  when 
on  the  evacuation  of  Champagne 
the  Prussian  Kalkreuth  made  pro- 
posals of  peace  to  Kellermann,  this 
general  transmitted  them  to  the  di- 
plomatic committee  and  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  the  accused  deputies  then 
goveftied  the  helm,  and  the  letters 
of  Kellermann  are  buried  in  se- 
cresy :  and  yet  those  very  men,  to 
save  the  king,  appeared  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  menaces  of  Europe. 
In  despair  at  their  defeat  they 
changed  their  system.  Brissot,  who 
predominated  in  the  council,  exert- 
ed his  influence  over  the  choice  of 
our  deplomatic  envoys :  his  friends 
and  accomplices  filled  those  places^ 
and  were  directed  by  him.  Mean 
while  Barbaroux  called  a  battalion 
of  Marseillois  to  act  against  the  con- 
vention, and  rang  the  alarm  of  civil 
war.  The  traitor  Duiourier  kept 
on  his  mask  as  long  aTLouis  lived« 
He  wished  to  favour  young  Or- 
leans in  preference  to  the  young 
Capet :  Buzot  therefore  proposed 
the  banishment  of  the  Bourbons, 
in  order  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  a 
youth,  who  thul  appeared  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  his  ene- 
mies. Dumourier  endeavoured  to 
ppssess  himself  of  our  strong  holds^ 
threatened  the  natidhal  representa- 
tion, and  proposed  to  march  to 
Paris  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  acr 
complices.  By  these  and  others 
who  formed  their  liberticide  coun- 
cil, 
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ci),  they  contrived  to  trouble  Hour* 
deaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  the  norths 
and  Corsica,  where  P^oli  was  cry- 
ing down  anarchy,  in  order  to  wrest 
that  I&land  from  the  republic 
Amidst  these  shocks,  the  commit- 
tee of  twelve  was  formed,  to  dis- 
cover the  conspirators  -,  but  being 
chiefly  composed  of  their  partizans 
or  accomplices,  it  only  became 
their  support.  It  stripped  Hubert, 
the  substitute  of  the  commonalty, 
of  his  functions,  as  the  despot  had 
done :  it  betrayed  its  plan,  of  sub- 
jugating the  citizens  by  terror. 
Many  horrid  scenes  succeeded, 
which  brought  to  our  remembrance 
those  perplexed  movements  of  the 
first  days  of  August,  where  tlie  ci- 
tizens implored  the  vengeance  of 
the  nation  upon  a  menacing  court. 
Indeed,  a  just  sentiment  of  antici- 
pation hurried  on  the  people  of  Pa- 
ris, since,  in  one  night  preceding 
the  2 1  St  of  May,  the  alai-m  gun 
was  to  be  spiked,  the  cannon  of 
the  commons,  and  of  the  temple, 
were  to  be  seized,  the  son  of  Louis 
Capet  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and 
his  mother  regent.  When  this 
plot  had  been  executed,  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  the  league, 
were  to  hav&been,  in  their  own 
right,  the  me  guards  of  the  new 
king,  and  those  who  signalised 
themselves  on  the  occasion,  were 
to  have  been  decorated  with  a 
black  and  white  riband,  and  an  ap- 
pendant medal,  representing  an 
eagle  jn  the  act  of  destroying  anar- 
chy. This  plot  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  put  in  execution :  but  the 
31st  of  May,  and  the  ^d  of  June, 
have  extinguifhed  it ;  and,  frohi 
that  period;  the  people  have  re- 
ceived a  free  and  protecting  go- 
vernment at  our  hand^*' 

Among    the  extraordinary  cir- 


cumstances of  the  eventful  momont 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  the  dedtk 
of  Marat,  the  friend  or  rather  the 
tool  of  Danton  and  Robe^ieme, 
and,  ^  least,  a  reputed  leader  of 
that  party  which  had  now  obtained 
the  ruling  power  in  France.     This 
furious  incendiary,  who,  from  the 
violence  of  his  character,  has  been 
suspected  of  insanity,  was  assasil- 
nated  on  the   13th  of.  July,  by  a 
young,  well-educated  and  beautifiil 
woman,  from  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
in  the    department  of    Calvados, 
which  appears  to  have  been  particu^ 
larly  attached  to  the  GiroMde  party. 
ChsLrlotff  Cord^  was  the  extraordi- 
nary person  who  had  conceived  the 
project,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon 
her  single  arm,  of  destroying  those 
men  whom  she  believod  to  be  ^the 
leading    tyrants    of   her   counter. 
She  liad  b^n  for  some  time  in  cor- 
respopdence  with  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  opposite  party  3    and 
was  probably  inflamed  by  them  to 
that  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
whjch  ended  in  the  death  of  Ma- 
rat and  her  own.      After  wnral 
unsuccessfol  attempts,  the  import- 
ant moment    at    length    arri%''ed, 
when  she  found  hei*8elf  in  his  pre^ 
sence.    The  conduct  of  heir  firis- 
sotin  friends  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  5  and  at  the  momont 
when  Marat  declared,    that  sqch 
trsutors  would  find  their  reward  be* 
neath  the  guillotine,  she  plunged 
a  dagger  in  his  breask    Having^ 
perpetrated  the    deed  which,  was 
the  object  of  her  irbit>  she  walked, 
with  perfect  composure,  out  ol  the 
house,    treated   the    officers    who 
seized  her  with  silent  conteiDpt  $ 
and  suflered  death  on  the  scaffiM, 
with  the  same  calm  fortitude  which 
accompanied  the    perpetration  of 
the  deed  that  brought  her  to  it. 

The 
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The  remains  of  the  murdered  Ja- 
d^bin  was  buried  with  great  pomp^ 
and  the  corpse  of  this  friend  to 
anarchy  was  exposed  in  such  a 
manner^  and  conducted  with  such 
accompaniments^  as  to  excite,  in  f  ts 
passage  to  the  gr^ve,  the  savage 
and  cruel  spirit  which  had  b^en  the 
principal  feature  of  his  life.'  Ma- 
rat was  an  unfeeling,  violent,  and 
cruel  character.  It  was  he  who, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  revo- 
lutfon,  uttered  the  horrid  senrt- 
inent,  that  three  hundred  thousand 
heads  must  be  struck  off,  befl^ 
liberty  could  be  established.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  incitrf"  Qthers  to 
violence  and  outrage,  but  wsfl?'fear- 
ful  of  acting  hi  his  own  person.  He 
certainly  possessed  considerable  abi- 
lities, and  had  acquired  reputation 
by  his  literary  productions^  which 
were  on  the  blended  subjects  of 
anatomy  and  metaphysics.  Brissot, 
in  his  address  to  his  constituents, 
represehts  Marat  as  a  man  whose 
soul  is  kneaded  up  in  blood  and^ 
dirt,  the  disgrace  of  the  revolution 
and  of  humanity  5  a  wretch,  whose 
crimes,  added  to  the  massacres  of 
the  2d  of  Septeitiber,  have  retarded 
for  ages  the  universal  revolution  of 
mankind. 

The  convention  now  proceeded 
to  frame  various  decrees  for  civil, 
military,  and  naval  regulations,  for 
the  dispatch  of  driminal  causes,  a 
branch  of  the  executite  government 
with  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  well  acquainted,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  *.  among 
their  less  humanizing  proceedings, 
the  convention  decreed,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  100,000  livres,  for 
the- encouragement  of  artists  5  but 
when,  or  in  what  manner  it  was 
applied,  we  have  no  authority  to 
specify.  The  following  decree,  pro- 


posed by  Barrel^,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, and  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, we  shall  give  at  large. 

1st.  Ttie  national  convention  de- 
nounced the  British  government  to 
£urope,  and  the  English  nation. 

2.  £v^  Frenchman  that  shall 
place  his  money  in  the  £nglish 
funds,  shall  be  declared  a  traitor  to 
his  country. 

3.  Every  Frenchman  who  has 
money  in  the  English  funds,  or 
those  of  any  other  power,  with 
whom  France  is  at  war,  shall  be 
obliged  to  declare  the  same. 

4.  All  foreigoters,  subject  6f  the 
powers  now  at  war  with  France, 
particularly  the  English,  shall  be 
arrested,  and  seals  put  upon  their 
papers. 

~  5.  The  barriers  shall  be  instantfy 
shut. 

6«  All  good  citizens  shall  be  con^ 
sidered  as  under  an  especial  obliga- 
gation  to  search  for  foreigners  de- 
nounced, as  concerned  in  any  plot. 

7.  Three  millions  df  livres  shall 
be^t  the  disposal  of  the  minister  at 
war,  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the 
garrison  of  Mentz  to  La  Vendue. 

8.  The  minister  at  war  shall  send 
to  the  army,  on  the  coast  of  Ro- 
chelle,  all  the  combustible  materi- 
als to  set  fire  to  the  forests  and 
woods  of  La  Vendue. 

8.  The  women,  the  children,  and 
old  men,  shall  be  conducted  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country.^ 
•  '•  10.  The  property  ^f  the  rebels 
dttall  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  republic. 

11.  A  camp  shall  be  formed, 
without  delay,  between  Paris  and 
the  northern  army. 

12.  All  the  fiimily  of  the  Capets 
shall  be  banished*  from  the  French 
territory  3  those  excepted,  who  are 
under  the  sword  of  the  law^  and 
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the  offspring  of  Louis  Capet,  who 
are  in  the  Temple. 

13.  Marie  Antoinette  shall  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and,  shall  be  immediately 
conducted  to  the  prison  Concier- 
gerie :  Louise  Elizabeth  shall  re- 
main in  the  Temple  till  after  the 
judgment  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

14.  All  the  tombs  of  the.  kings, 
which  arc  at  St.  Denis,  and  in  the 
departments,  shall  he  destroyed^  on 
the  10th  of  August,  &c. 

From  this  decree,  so  charged  as 
it  is  with  hostile  design,  and  demo- 
cratic vengeance,  the  legislators 
who  adopted  it,  proceeded  to 
settle  and  arrange  such  public  di- 
versions and  amusements,  as  were 
deemed  proper  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
val of  cruelty ;  or,  as  some  may 
think,  to  incite  them  to  it.  On  the 
second  of  August,  therefore,  it 
was  decreed,  1.  That  the  theatres 
appointed  by  the  municipality, 
should  act  three  times,  in  every 
week,  the  dramatic  pieces,  called 
Brutus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Wil- 
liam Tell,  with  such  lesser  exhibi- 
tions as  are  most  proper  to  main- 
tain, in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen, 
the  love  of  liberty  and  republi- 
canism. 

2.  One  of  these  pieces  shall  be 
acted  once  in  every  week,  at  the 
expence  of  the  republic. 

S.  Every  theatre,  in  which  any 
performance,  tending  to  revive  roy- 
alty, shall  be  audaciously  represent- 
ed, shall  be  shut  up,  and  the  ma- 
nagers punished  with  exemplary 
severity.  It  was  also  ordered,  that 
the  Marseilles  hymn,  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  denominated  the 
hymn  of  liberty,  should  be  sung 
after  the  concluding  scene  of  all 
theatrical  spectacles.  • 

We  must  now  mention  a  very  ex- 


traordinaiy  project,  wliich  marks 
the  daring  spirit  of  the  man  who 
conceived  it.  On  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, Barrerc  proposed,  that  the 
people  of  France  should  declare^ 
by  the  mouth  of  their  reprfisenta- 
tives,  that  they  will  rise  in  one 
body,  in  defence  of  their  liberty^ 
equality,  independence,  and  the 
constitution.  This  proposition 
being  received  with  loud  bursts  of 
applause,  Barrere  presented  a  plan 
for  carrying  his  design  into  eflect  j 
and  it  was  shortly  introduced  in  its 
matured  state,  by  the  committee  of 
public  welfare,  fiarrere  concluded 
the  speeiih  with  which  he  intro- 
duceci  the  decree,  in  the  following 
manner.  '*  How  happy  will  the  time 
be,  when,  after  having  driven  their 
enemies  from  their  sacred  territo- 
ries, the  people  of  France  shall,  on 
their  frontiers,  erect  majestic  co- 
himns,  on  which  they  will  engrave 
the  sublime  decree,  by  which  you 
have  declared,  in  their  name,  that 
you  renounce  every  idea  of  con- 
quest, and  the  abolition  of  royalty. 
Behind  and  near  these  columns, 
shall  be  impregnabte  strong  holds, 
arsenals  well  stored,  and  freemen. 
Thus  shall  you  wait  in  peace,  the 
respect  or  hatred  of  the  universe  " 
This  extraordinary  decree  contains 
the  following  articles. 

1.  From  this  present  nooment, 
till  that  when  tfie  enemies  shall 
have  been  driven  from  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic,  all  French" 
men  shall  be  in  permanent  readi- 
ness for  the  service  of  the  armiesi 
The  young  men  shall  march  to  the 
combat ;  the  married  men  shall 
forge  arms  and  transport  provi- 
sions 3  the  women  shall  make  tents 
and  cloathes,  and  attend  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  the  children  shall  make 
lint  of  old  linen  ;  the  old  men  sbsdl 

cause 
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caiise  themselves  to  be  cs^rried  into  cert  measures^  with  th^  committee 

the  public  squares^  to  excite  the  of  publip  welfare  :  they  are  invested 

courage     of    the    warriors^     and  with  the  unlimited  powers  attribut- 

preach  hatred  against  the  enemies  ed  to  the  representatives   of  the 

of  the  republic.  people  with  the  armies. 

2.  The  national  edifices  shall  be  7*  No  Frenchman  summoned  to' 
converted  into  store-houses ;   the  serve,   shall    be   suffered   to  send 
ground  ofthe  cellars  shall  be  washed  a    substitute.      The    public  func- 
with  Me,  to  obtain  s^lt-petre.  tionaries   shall    remain    on    their 

3.  The  musc(uets  and  military  post. 

fire-arms,  shall  be  immediately  de*  8.  The  rising  or  movement  shall 

llvered  to  those  who  are  to  march  be  general;  the  unmarried  or.wi- 

against  the  enemy :  the  internal  ser-  dowed  citizens,  from   the  age  of 

vice  of  the  republic  shall  be  per-  eighteen     to     twenty-five,      shall 

formed  with  fowling  pieces.  march  first :  they  shall  form,  with- 

4.  Alt  saddle-horses  shall  be  out  delay,  in  the  chief  place  of 
given  up  to  complete  the  cavalry  :  their  district :  they  shall  daily  be 
the  draught  horses  and  others,  ex-  exercised  till  the  day  of  their  de- 
cept  those  employed  for  purposes  parture. 

of  agriculture,  shall  convey  the  ar-  9.  The  representatives,  of  the 

tillery  and  provisions.                  |  people  shall  regulate  the  calls  and 

6.  The  committee  of  public  wel-  the  marches,  so  that  the  armed  ci* 
fare  is  charged  to  take  all  necessary  tizens  may  not  reach  the  place  of 
measures  to  establish,  without  de-  their  rendezvous,  before  the  sup- 
lay,  an  extraordinary  manufacture  plies  and  ammunition,  and  all  the 
of  arms  of  all  kinds,  suitable  to  the  mechanical  parts  shall  have  been 
efforts  of  the  French  nation.  It  is  brought  together  in  a  competent 
authorised,  in  consequence,  to  form  proportion. 

all  the  establishments,  manufac-  10.  The  general  points  of  ren- 
tories,  and  working  places,  which  dezvous  shall  be  determined  by  cir-. 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  cumstances,  and  pointed  out  by  the 
execution  of  those  works  ;  and  to  representatives  of  the  people,  sent 
summon,  throughout  the  republic,  out  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
all  the  artists  and  workmen  who  present  law,  by  advice  of  the  gene- 
can  contribute  to  their  success,  rals,  in  concert  with  the  committee 
The  sum  of  thirty  millions  shall  be  of  public  welfare  and  the  provisory, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  at  executive  counsel, 
war,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  four  11.  The  battalions,  whieh  shall 
hundred  and  twenty-*eight  millions  be  organised  in  every  district,  shall 
in  assignats,  which  are  in  reserve  be  ranged  under  a  banner,  with 
in  the  chest  with  three  keys.  The  this  inscription  :  The  French  nation 
central  establishment  of  this  extra-  risen  against  tyrants, 
ordinary  manufacture  shall  be  at  1^.  The  battalion  shall  be  or-* 
Paris.  ganised  according  to  the  establish- 

6.   The  representatives    of   the  ed  laws,  and  their  pay  shall  be  the 

people  sent  into  the  departments  to  same  as  that  of  the  battalions  now 

execute  the  present  law,  shall  have  on  the  frontiers, 

the  same  authority,  and  shall  con-  13.  In  order  to  collect  a  suffi-. 

cient 
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cient  quantity  of  provisions,  the  far- 
mers and  stewards  of  the  national 
lands  shall  pour  into  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  every  district,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  com,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  said  lands. 

14.  The  proprietors,  fanners,  and 
holders  of  corn,  shall  be  obliged  to 
pay  their  arrears  of  taxes  in  the 
produce  of  the  fields,  and  also  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxes  for  1793.  . 

15.  The  national  convention  ap- 
points citizens  Chabot,  Tallien,  Car- 
pentier,  Renaud,  Dartgoytte,  La 
Planche  of  Vievre,  Mallarme,  Le- 
gendre,  Lanot,  Roux-Fuzillac,  Pa- 
genel,  Boisset,  Tallifer,  Baile,  Pi- 
net,  Fayan,  Lacroix,  and  Ingrand, 
as  adjuncts  to-  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  nre  actually  in 
the  armies^  and  in  the  departments, 
in  order  to  execute  in  concert  with 
them  the  present  decree. 

16.  The  commissioners  of  the 
primary  assemblies  are  invited  to 
repair,  without  delay,  into  the  de- 
partments, to  fulfil  the  civic  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  them  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  1^4th  of  August,  and  to 
receive  the  commissionei's  to  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

17.  The  minister  of  war  is 
charged  to  take  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree.  The  sum  of  fifty 
millions  shall  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, to  be  taken  out  of  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of 
assignats  in  the  chest  with  three 
keys. 

18.  The  present  decree  shall  be 
sent  into  the  departments  by  extra- 
ordinary couriers." 

That  such  a  decree  should  be 
proposed  cannot  produce  the  least 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history 


of  the  convention,*  which 
every  hour  producing  somelhing 
strange  and  monstrous ;  but  that  it 
should,  in  any  degree,  be  recdred 
by  the  people,  might  not  be  alto- 
gether expected,  on  the  avowed 
principles  even  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. Jacobins,  and  the  friends 
of  Jacobins  will,  without  doubt,' 
consider  (he  general  consent  to 
rise  in  a  mass,  as  a  proof  of  that  ar- 
dent love  of  liberty,  which  is  boast- 
ed, at  this  time,  to  have  inspired ' 
every  patriot  heart  in  France.  It' 
must,  indeed,  be  con&ssed,  that  a 
very  active  enthusiasm  prevailed 
among  the  French  people ;  but  it 
was  not  founded  on  a  knowledge  or 
sense  of  genuine  freedom  :  it  was 
violent,  cruel,  and  precipitate  3  it 
was  easily  called  forth,  and  set  In 
motion  -,  but  not  operating  on  any 
principle,  howevw  it  might  be  em* 
ployed,  its  course  must  be  lioenti- 
ous,*and  its  tendency  was  rather  to 
mischief  than  to  good. 

We  shall  now  leave,  for  a  short 
time,  the  commotions  of  Europe,  to 
consider  and  record  the  events  kX 
the  West  Indies — a  very  interesting 
part  of  the  globe  to  the  nations  of 
Europe. — Admiral  Laibrey  had  sail- 
ed from  Barbadoes,  on  the  ISth  of 
April,  accompanied  by  major-gene^*' 
ral  Cuyler,  who  commanded  the 
land  forces,  destined  tor  an  aittack 
on  the  island  of  Tobago.  Hiey  Ar- 
rived there  on  the  14th,  and  the 
troops  were  disembarked  by  three  in 
the  afternoon.  The  commandant  re- 
fused to  surrender  on  the  summoni, 
the  works  were  eflFectually  stormed, 
and  carried  against  a  strong  resist- 
ance, with  inconsiderable  loss.  The 
number  Of  the  enemy  that  defended 
the  place  were  equal  to  the  troops 
who  made  the  attack. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing 
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ifig-  month,  the  islands  of  Saint 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  surrendered  at 
discretion  to  the  British  foirces^  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Af- 
fleck^  of  his  majesty*s  ship  AUiga- 
tpr,  and  brigadier-general  Ogilvie. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  on  the 
Island  of  Martinico,  by  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  about  1100 
men>  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Bruce,  in  consequence  of 
an  invitation  from  the  royalists  in 
that  island.  The  British  forces 
made  good  their  landing  on  the 
16th  of  June.  The  plan,  which 
had  been  concerted  was  to  attack 
two  batteries  that  defended  Saint 
Pierre  -,  the  takii^  of  which  woukl 
produce  an  immediate  possession 
of  that  town.  The  morning  of 
the  18th  was  th&  time  fi^ed  for 
executing  this  project^  and  the 
whole  force  marched  forward,  be- 
fore diiy-l;(pak,  in  two  columns ; 
the  one  consisting  of  the  British 
troops,  and  the  other  of  the  French 
royalists:  but  the  latter,  by  some 
mistake,  began  by  firing  upon  each 
other,,  and  the  whole  body  of  them 
were  so  disconcerted  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  to  retire  instantly,  and 
in  great  confusion,  to  the  post 
from  whence  they  had  advanced. 
This  conduct  rendered  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  assistance  from  them 
very  doubtful ;  and  as  the  British 
troops  were  not  equal  to  the  attack 
of  Saint  Pierre  by  themselves,  they 
returned  to  their  former  post,  from 
whence  they  embarked  on  the  19th. 
The  20th  and  21st  were,  employed 
in  embarking  the  royalists,  who,  if 
they  had  been  left  behind,  would 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  republican 
vengeance. 

A  considerable  number  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  St. 


Domingo,  lamenting  the  situation 
of  France,  and  groaning  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  the  commissioners, 
Polverel  and  Santhonax,  whom  the 
French  convention  had  sent  to  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  that  colony^ 
had  implored  the  British  govern- 
ment to  take  them,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, under  its  protection  till  a 
general  peace,  when  the  sove- 
reignty of  Saint  Domingo  would  be 
finally  settled.  Accordingly  major- 
general  Williamson  sailed  from 
Jamaica  on  the  9th  of  September, 
with  commodore  Ford,  having  on 
board  the  13th  regiment,  two  flank 
companies  of  the  49th,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  forts  of  Je- 
remie.  This  was  effected  on  the 
nineteenth,  the  British  colours 
were  hoisted  on  both  forts,  and  the 
troops  were  received  with  loud  ac- 
clamations by  all  ranks  of  people. 
The  commodore  sailed  from  thence 
to  the  Mole,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  22d;  when  a  deputation  of 
twenty  persons  from  thence  came 
on  board,  to  beg  that  he  would 
take  possession  of  it,  on  the  same 
conditions  which  had  been  granted 
to  Jeremie.  This  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole 
was  also  received  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  crown. 

Before  we  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  East  Indies,  by  the  capture  of 
all  the  French  settlements  in  that 
part  of  the  globe. 

Advice  having  been  received  at  ^ 
Fort  Saint  George,  on  the  2d,  and 
at  Fort  William  on  the  llth  of 
June,  from  Mr.  Baldwin,  his  ma- 
jesty*s  constil  at  Alexandria,  that 
France  had  declared  war  against 
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Great  Britain  and  Holland,  all  the 
small  ketones  belonging  to  the 
French  on  the  continent  of  India^ 
as  well  as  the  ships  of  that  nation 
in  any  of  the  ports,  were  immedi- 
ately seized,  while  the  government 
of  Fort  St.  George  made  instant 
preparations  to  attack  the  import- 
ant fortress  of  Pondicherry.  Mar- 
quis Comwallis  also  declared  bis 
intention  to  undertake  the  conduct 
of  the  siege ;  but  by  the  activity  of 
colonel  Braithwaite,  and  the  troops 


under  his  command,  the  place  wa» 
surrendered  before  he  could  arrive. 
This  wa«  a  most  important  con- 
quest, and  gave  complete  secaritj 
to  the  oriental  possessions  of  Great 
Britain.  The  French  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bengal  surrendered  to  the  British  • 
arms  :  so  that  the  colours  of  France 
were  no  longer  seen  to  wave  on  the 
continent  of  India. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Occurrences  in  the  Low  Countries,  Action  at  Lincelles,  Expediiion  against 
Dunkirk.  Surrender  of  Quesnoy,  The  French  attack  the  Frontier  Posts 
of  the  Jllies,  Prince  de  Cobourg  is  forced  to  repass  the  Sambre,  This 
Arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Grfy,  and  a  British  Jrmament^  at  Ostend,  French 
Armies  augmented.  State  of  the  revolted  Parts,  An  Army  ordered 
against  Marseilles,  which  surrenders,  Toklon  yielded  to  Lord  Hood, 
Lyons  besieged  and  taken  by  the  RepMican  Army,  Enormit^s  practised 
on  its  Inhabitants,  Custine  recalled  and  beheaded.  Cruelties  exercised  on  tk^ 
Queen,  Her  Trial  and  Murder,  The  New  Calendar,  Trial  and  Erecutum 
ofBrissot,  and  several  Members  of  his  Party,  Execution  of  the  Duke  tf 
Orleans  and  Madame  Roland,  Bishops  and  Priests  resign  their  Funtiitmt, 
and  disclaim  the  Christian  Religion  before  the  Convention,  Lines  q/ITtis- 
semburg  forced  by  General  Wurmser,  The  Allies  defeated  at  Hagetum* 
Weissembourg  retaken.  Siege  of  Landau  raised,  Toulon  given  up  to  the 
French,  The  French  Fleet,  Arsenals,  and  Store-houses,  destroyed,  Oe- 
currences  on  the  Side  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Assistance  given  to  Cornea, 
Lord  Moira*s  Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  France. 


WE  must  now  return  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ',  and  the  most  prominent  cir- 
cumstance to  be  observed  there,  is 
the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  York  to 
restore  Dunkirk  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. On  the  18th  of  August  his 
royal  highness  marched  from  Tur- 
coin  to  a  camp  near  Menin.  The 
Dutch  who  were  stationed  there, 
after  some  advantages  ^ined  over 
tlie  French,  vfrere  so  pressed  by 
them  in  their  turn,  that  the  here- 


ditary prince  of  Orange  requested 
the  assistance  of  three  battalions 
from  the  British  forces ;  and  they 
were  immediately  ordered  to  march 
under  the  command  of  generad 
Liake.  The  enemy  occupied  a  re- 
doubt of  uncommon  size  and 
strength,  upon  an  height  adjoining 
the  high  road  in  frctit  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  Lincelles.  The  road  It- 
self was  defended  by  other  works* 
which  were  strongly  paUiiadoed; 
while   woods  and  ditches  covered 
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their  flanks.  The  battalions  werfe 
instantly  formed>  and  advanced, 
with  order  and  intrepidity^  under 
a  very  heavy  fire.  After  firing  a 
few  rounds,  they  rushed  on  with 
their  bayonets,  stormed  the  re- 
doubts, and  drove  the  enemy 
through  the  village  :  at  the  end  of 
it,  however,  the  latter  attempted  to 
rally  under  the  protection  of  other 
troops,  but  were  again  defeated 
and  entirely  put  to  the  rout.  This 
was  a  most  brilliant  action,  in 
which  the  British  soldiery  main- 
tained the  honour  of  their  name 
and  character. 

On  the  ^2d,  the  duke  of  York 
proceeded  from  Fumes,   with  the 
besieging  army,  in  order  to  attack 
the  camp  at   Ghivelde,  ^nd    ap^ 
proach  the  town  of  Dunkirk.     The 
enemy   abandoned    the    camp    to 
him,     and    he    was    almost    im- 
mediately    enabled    to    take    the 
ground,  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  occupy  during  the  siege  5  leav- 
ing  field-marshal  Freytag  with  a 
covering  army  of  twelve  thousand 
Hanoverians,  to  overawe  the  gar- 
jriaon  of  Bergues,  and  the  camp  of 
Mont  Cassel.     On    the  ^4th,    his 
royal  highness  attacked  the  French, 
and  drove  them  with  some  loss  into 
the  town.     In  this  action,  lieute- 
nant-general D' Alton,  an  officer  of 
merit,  in  the  Imperial  army,  lost 
his  life.     The  siege,  which   began 
with  some    prospect    of    success, 
soon    wore    a    veiy    dubious    ap- 
pearance.     The     arrival     of    the 
heavy  artillery  was  too  long  delay- 
ed^   and  the   naval  force,  which 
was  to  have  co-operated  with  the 
army,  did  not  sail  in  time  to  do 
any  essential  service.    During  these 
tardy   operations,     in    which   two 
weeks  were  consumed,  the  French 
government  had  put  in  requisition 
Vol.  xxxv. 


every  s|)ecies  of  vehicle,  and  col- 
lected from  all  the  garrisons  in  the 
north,  and  even  from  the  armks 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  such  sa 
enormous  mass  of  soldiery,  that 
the  covering  army  of  Freytag  wi» 
attacked ;    and,  after  various  re- 
pulses of  the  enemy,  was,  at  length, 
overpowered    by    superior    num- 
bers.     In  the  retreat,    his    royal 
highness  prince  Adolphus  and  vfne 
field-marshal,    were,    for    a  short 
time,  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my.    A  patrole  of  cavalry,  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  their  front, 
having  taken  another  road,  they 
went  to  the  vills^e  of  Rexpede^ 
through  which  one  of  the  columns 
was  to  pass,  but  was  then  occupied 
by  the  enemy.    From  this  situa- 
tion they  were  foitunately  relieved, 
by  the  intrepidity  and  presence  of 
mind  of  general  Walmoden,  who, 
on    discovering    that    the    enemy 
were  in  possession  of  Hexpede,  had 
immediately  collected  a  body    of 
troops,  attacked  it  vrithout  hesita-^ 
tion,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  duke  of  York  now  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
military  chest  was  saved,  but  the 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  were  aban- 
doned. The  convention,  who  had 
been  })ersuaded,  or  at  least  pretend- 
ed to  believe,  that  Houchard,  who 
commanded  Dunkirk,  did  not  take 
the  advantage  which  he  possessed, 
to  drive  the  besieging  army  into 
the  sea,  summoned  him  to  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  from  whence 
he  was  shortly  transferred  to  the 
scaffold.  The  British  ministers 
have  been  very  much  blamed  for 
permitting  the  duke  of  York^  to 
separate  from  the  prince  de  Cd- 
bbuig,  after  the  capture  of  Valen- 
[T]  cicnnes, 
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ciennes,  id  order  to  lay  siege  to 
Dunkirk,  with  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  army ;  but  the  )>os- 
session  of  that  place  has  ever  been 
considered  as  so  advantageous  to 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  measure  was  undertaken 
,  with  so  fair  a  prospect  of  success, 
that  the  attempt,  at  least,  however 
unsuccessful  it  has  proved,  may  be 
fully  justified. 

The  French  having  made  such 
powerful  efforts,  were  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands  might  be  overwhelm- 
ed, as  it  werc^  by  the  numerous 
troops  which  they  could  bring 
against  them.  They  accordingly 
attacked  every  post  from  Nieuport 
to  Maubeuge ;  but  the  veterans  of 
the  coalesced  powers,  though  dimi- 
nished, were  not  yet  altogether  ex- 
hausted, by  the  victories  they  had 
lately  obtained ;  nor  did  the  defeat 
at  Dunkirk  discourage  them.  At 
Morout,  Ypres,  Menin,  and  several 
other  places,  where  the  French  at- 
tempted to  make  predatory  inva- 
sions, they  were  repulsed.  In  short, 
the  campaign  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, after  the  duke  of  York's  re- 
treat from  Dunkirk,  degenerated 
into  a  war  of  posts,  except  the  tak- 
ing of  jQuinsey,  which  place  sur- 
rendered, on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  general  Clairfayt. 

The  French  army  had  taken  a 
very  strong  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maubeuge,  where  it 
was  blockaded  by  the  prince  of  Co- 
bourg;  but,  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  October,  he  was  attacked  by  so 
powerfiil  an  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Jourdan,  as  to  be 
forced  to  repass  the  Sambre.  It 
was  indeed,  with  difficulty,  that 
the  allies  could  stop  the  torrent  of 
the     French    arms,    which    even 


threatened  Ostend.  Indeed,  that 
town  may  be  said  to  owe  its  pre- 
servation, at  thb  time,  to  the  ar- 
rival of  sir  Charles  Grey,  and  a 
considerable  armament  under  his 
command  from  England  3  which, 
being  at  that  time  preparing  to 
sail  for  the  West  Indies,  its  desti- 
nation was  instantly  changed  for 
Ostend,  where  its  appearance  may 
be  said  to  have  prolonged  the  pe- 
riod, when  the  Low  Countries 
were  to  become  once  more  subject 
to  France. 

It  had  been  urged,  among  other 
charges,  by  the  Jacobin  against  the 
Brissotin  party,  that  the  armies  of 
France  had  been  neglected,  and 
that  the  proper  means  had  not 
been  employed  to  support  and  re- 
cruit them.  Evei7  method,  there- 
fore, that  Jacobinic  invention  could 
suggest,  or  Jacobinic  energy  eo^ 
ploy,  was  exerted  to  augment  the 
military  force  of  the  country^ 
Though  the  army  of  France  eon- 
sisted  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  late  admi-- 
nistration,  it  was  determined  by  thtfar 
successors  to  double  its  strengtb, 
if  possible,  by  immediate  levies^ 
The  measures  which  were  employ- 
ed on  this  occasion,  were  at  onoe 
bold,  various,  and  original.  Revo- 
lutionary committees,  domiciliary 
visits,  the  seizure  of  all  gold  and 
silver  discoverable  in  the  republic; 
the  coinage  of  all  plate,  sacred  or 
profane ;  the  fusion  of  church-bells 
into  cannon ;  the  requisition  of  all 
property  for  the  use  of  the  state ; 
and  a  decree,  ordering  the  people 
to  rise  in  a  mass,  were  adopted,  to 
render  this  extraordinary  project 
effective.  But  enormous  as  these 
armies  may  appear,  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  seemed  to  demand 
them ;  as,  in  addition  to  antece- 
dent 
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flent  pressures,  some  of  the  great 
maritime   and    commercial    cities^ 
were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The 
inhabitants  of  Poitou  and  Brittany/ 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
been  long  in  motion,  and  had  fre- 
quently  defeated    the    republican 
ti-oops  which  had  been  sent  against 
them.     In  Normandy,  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  not  produced  any  me- 
morable event,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  rather  in  a  riotous 
tumult,  than  a  civil  war.     But  the 
formidable  union  which  had  taken 
place   between  the  cities  of  Mar- 
seilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,    still 
continued,  and  alarmed  the  ruling 
powers.    General  Cartaux  was  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  against  them, 
with    a   considerable   force ;    and 
having,  on  the  ^4th   of*  August, 
taken  the  town  of  Aix,  the  popu- 
lace of    Marseilles  renounced,    at 
once,  the  federal  compact,  opened 
their  gates  to  receive  him,  and  re- 
ceived the  plunder  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants,  for  their  reward.     At 
the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of 
Toulon  joined  with  admiral  Tur- 
got,  in  proposing  a  negociation  to 
the  English  admiral,  lord  Hood, 
who  then  commanded  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  he  was  suffer- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  town 
and  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVIL  but  under  an  express  stipu- 
lation, that  it  should  revert  to  the 
French  monarchy,  under  the  con-^ 
stitution  established  in  1789 ;  when 
that  should  be  restored.    The  Ly- 
onese  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  Marseillois,  but  sustained, 
with  great  bravery,  an  active  siege 
of  two  months.    General  Keller- 
man,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Alps,  was  ordered  to  besiege 
that   city:   but  not  answering  to 
the  impatience  of  the  convention, 


he  was  removed,  and  general  Dop* 
pet  appointed  to  succeed  him,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
not  only  unused  to  arms,  but  very 
ill-provided  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence, as  well  as  the  necessaries  of 
life,  were  on  the  8th  of  October, 
obliged  to  surrender.  Consideiable 
losses  were  sustained  by  the  be- 
siegers, as  well  as  the  besieged,  in  • 
their  various  actions  ;  a  great  part 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
by  an  incessant  bombardment;  and 
the  victors  satiated  their  rage  by 
barbarities,  for  which  language  has 
not  a  name.  The  miserable  vic- 
tims, who  were  too  nunierous  for 
the  individual  operation  of  the 
guillotine,  were  driven  in  great 
numbers,  with  the  most  savage  and 
blasphemous  ceremonies,  into  the 
Rhone,  or  hurried  in  crowds  to  the 
squares,  to  be  massacred  by  the  more 
painful  operation  of  fire  shtos  and 
artillery.  By  a  decree  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  ordered,  that  the 
walls  and  public  buildings  of  this, 
blood-stained  city,  should  be  demo- 
lished, and  that  it  should  lose  its 
former  name  in  that  of»Za  VUle 
Affranchie. 

The  government  of  France  was 
now  become  a  government  of  blood, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  terrors  of 
the  guillotine ;  the  universal  en- 
gine of  the  ambitious  and  san- 
guinary rulers  of  that  devoted 
country.  It  was  employed  to  re- 
mo\e  those  who  were  obnoxious, 
to  destroy  those  who  were  suspected, 
and  to  punish  those  who,  though 
they  deserved  good  fortune,  could 
not  always  conmiand  it.  Success, 
that  sometimes  waits  upon  ignorant 
audacity,  they  crowned  with  lau- 
rels; and  the  misfortune,  which 
neither  wisdom,  experience,  or  ac^ 
tivity>  can    alwavs    prevent,  s  thsf 
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consigned  to  the  scaffold.  Hence 
It  was,  that  the  unfortunate  Cus- 
tine,  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
generals  that  France  could  boast, 
was  called  from  the  northern  army, 
after  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes, 
and  instantly  committed  to  the  pri- 
son of  the  Abbey.  He  was  accused, 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
of  having  maintained  an  improper 
cori-espondence  with  the  Prussians, 
while  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  of  having  neglected  various  op- 
portunities of  throwing  reinforce- 
ments  into  Valenciennes.  As  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  trial,  if  it  was  ever  published, 
we  must  not  pretend  to  determine 
on  his  guilt,  or  his  innocence ; 
but  the  testimony  of  his  rivals 
in  arms  is  in  his  favour  as 
a  man  and  a  soldier.  He  was, 
however,  suspected  by  a  power, 
of  whose  suspicion  death  was  a 
constant  minister ;  and  his  transi- 
tion WBS  but  short  from  the  prison 
^to  the  scaffold. 

This  act  of  injustice  was  soon 
followed  by  another  of  the  most  af- 
fecting nature,  which  the  people 
had  been  urged  to  demand,  and 
the  ruling  powers  were  anxious  to 
perform.  It  was  no  less  than 
the  death  of  the  queen.  She  had 
been  already  separated  from  her  fa- 
mily in  the  temple.  In  the  night 
of  the  first  of  August,  she  was  sud- 
denly, and  in  the  most  cruel  and 
insulting  manner,  removed  to  tha 
Conciergerie,  a  prison  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  vilest  male- 
&ctors.  '^There  she  was  treated 
with  a  degree  of  wanton  and  sa- 
-/age  barbarity,  of  which  we  know 
not  how  to  conceive  the  motive, 
unless  it  was  hoped  that  its  severity 
might  save  her  persecutors  the 
forms  of  a  trial,  or  that  it  would 


familiarize  the  people  with  humi- 
liated royalty.    The  cell  in  which 
she  was  immiu*ed  was  only  eight 
feet  square ;  her  bed  an  hard  mat- 
tress of  straw,  and  her  food  of  the 
meanest  kind ;  while  she  was  never 
suffered    the    privilege    of    being, 
alone,  two  soldiers  being  appointed 
to  watch  her  night  and  day,  without 
the  intermission  of  a  moment.  After 
a    confinement   of   ten  weeks  in 
this  loathsome  dungeon,  while  pre- 
parations   were    making    for  her 
trial,  she,  at  length,  appeared  be- 
fore    the    revolutionary    tribunaL 
The  act  of  accusation  was  of  great 
length,  heavily  charged  with  the 
most  calumniating  expressions ;  and 
in  which  the  royal  object  of  iti 
horrid  criminations,  was  represent* 
ed  as  having  been   the  cause  of 
every  real  or  supposed  public  cakp 
mity,    which    had    happened    in 
France,  from  the  time  of  her  arrival 
there  to  that  moment.     She  was 
charged,  among  other  things,  with 
dissipating    the    public    revenue; 
with  sending  to  her  brother  Joseph* 
two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  as 
a  relief  in  his  war  with  the  Turks  i 
with    holding    a    correspondence 
with  foreign  powers,  and  inviting 
them  to  attack  France  ;  with  caus- 
ing a  famine,  and  kindling  a  <uvil 
war  in  the  realm  -,  and,  at  length, 
to  complete  the  measure  of  the 
folly  as  well  as  of  the  atrocity  of  her 
accusers,  she  was  charged  with  an 
incestuous  commerce,  with  her  own 
son,  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age. 

Of  these  various  charges,  not  one 
was  proved,  which  must  appear  to 
be  somewhat  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  considered  how  easy  it  was  to 
procure  evidence  to  any  chai^, 
and  oaths  to  support  any  evidence. 
The  trial,  however,  was  conducted 
with  some  appearance  of  formality, 

but 
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but  the  sentence  was  already  pre- 
pared ;  and  Marie  Antoinette  may 
be  said  to  have  been  condemned  to 
die,  at  the  moment  when.;  she  ap- 
peared before  her  judges.  On  be- 
ing informed,  by  the  president  of 
the  tribunal,  that  she  must  prepare 
to  submit  to  the  same  fate,  which 
her  august  husband  had  already 
suflFered,  she  did  not  discover  the 
least  emotion  ;  and  her  aspect  lost 
nothing  of  that  dignity  which  it 
displayed  in  every  circumstance  of 
her  misfortunes.  She  had  proba- 
bly anticipated  her  fete,  and  there- 
fore met  k  with  calmness  and  re- 
signation.. It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  she  might  consider  it  as  the 
end  of  her  troubles :  and  what 
couJd  there  be  in  life  for  her, 
which  would  not  make  her  sigh  to 
change  for  that  state,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.  During  her 
trial,  amidst  the  most  aggravated 
mortification,  and  wanton  insult, 
under  accusation  of  crimes  of  which 
she  was  altogether  innocent,  or 
could  not  commit ;  she  submitted 
with  the  patience  that  became  her 
sad  condition,  and  answered  with 
a  spirit  that  marked  her  elevated 
nature.  Though  she  was  wholly 
unprepared  to  meet,  as  she  was  un- 
informed of,  the  circumstances  of 
her  accusation,  she  displayed  great 
presence  of  mind,  penetration,  and 
ability,  in  every  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  her ;  and,  rising,  as  it 
were,  above  herself,  when  the  charge 
of  incest  was  brought  against  her, 
she  appealed  to  those  around  her, 
who  were  mothers,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  crime.  The  advocates 
assigned  to  plead  her  cause  were 
afraid  to  do  their  duty  ;  or,  know- 
ing how  vain  their  efforts  would 
prove,  let  her  pass  undefended  to 


her  fate.     She   retired    from    the. 
hall,   without  uttering  a  word  to 
the  court  or  the  people ;    and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was 
re-conducted  to  her  dungeon. 

At  five,  the  drums  beat  to  arms 
in  every  part  of  the  city  j  its  whole 
military  force  was  soon  in  a  state  of 
preparation  3  cannon  were  planted 
in  the  squares,  and  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bridges  5  and  at  ten, 
numerous  patroles  passed  through 
the  streets. 

At  half- past  eleven,  the  queen 
was  brought  out  of  prison,  and, 
like  an  ordinary  malefactor,  was  con* 
ducted,  in  a  common  cart,  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Her  hair  was 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of 
her  head,  which  was  covered  with 
a  small  white  cap ;  she  wore  a 
white  undress;  her  hands  were 
tied  behind  her,  and  she  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  horses.  The  exe- 
cutioner was  seated  on  her  right ; 
and,  on  the  left,  was  a  constitu- 
tional priest.  The  cart  was  escorted 
by  numerous  detachments  of  horse 
and  foot.  Henriot,  Rousin,  and 
Boulanger,  genemls  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  preceded  by  nume- 
rous staff-officers,  rode  before  it. 
An  immense  mob  of  people,  in 
which  the  women  appeared  to  pre- 
dominate, crowded  the  streets,  in- 
sulted the  queen,  and  vociferated> 
'*  Long  live  the  republic."  She 
seldom  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  po- 
pulace, and  regarded  with  indif- 
ference, if  she  at  all  regarded^  the 
great  armed  force  of  30,000  men, 
which  lined  the  streets  in  double 
ranks.  They,  who  had  seen  her, 
in  the  former  part  of  her  life,  could 
not  but  observe  the  altei*ed  state  of 
her  countenance  -,  and  what  a  sad 
change  sorrow  had  made  in  that 
seat  of  animation  and  beauty.  Her 
^  spiriti 
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spirits  appeared  to  be  calm,  and 
she  conversed  with  the  priest,  who 
was  seated  by  her,  with  an  air  of 
decent  submission,  but  without  the 
least  appearance  of  anguish  or  de- 
jection. She  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  much  haste,  and  seeming  im- 
patience,  and  then  turned  her  eyes 
with  apparent  emotion  towards  the 
garden  of  the  Tuillerics,  one  of  the 
many  scenes  of  her  former  greatness. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  guillo- 
tine severed  her  head  from  her  body, 
which  the  executioner  exhibited 
all  streaming  with  blood,  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  scaffold  to  an 
inveterate  and  insatiable  mutitude. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  38th  year 
of  her  age,  Marie  Antoinette  queen 
of  France,  who  had  enjoyed  all  the 
good  the  world  could  give,  and 
suffered  all  the  evil  it  can  inflict. 
Of  imperial  origin,  she  was  destined 
to  share  one  of  the  most  splendid 
thrones  on  earth :  there  she  con- 
tinued till  she  attained  her  meri- 
dian height,  when  she  was  plunged 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  human  mi- 
sery, to  the  dungeon  and  death  of 
the  meanest  criminal.  At  such  an 
age,  with  such  native  vivacity  and 
fascinating  grace,  to  be  a  sovereign 
in  such  a  country,  to  be  surrounded 
by  such  a  court,  and  to  be  uninfected 
by  its  follies,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  human  nature.  Her  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  formed  for  he- 
roism and  for  virtue,  and  in  those  mo- 
ments, which  succeeded  her  brighter 
days,  she  knew  how  to  practise 
them.  Amid  all  the  studied  in- 
sult, and  various  cruelties  with 
which  she  was  treated  by  the  vil- 
lains who  presided  at  her  mock 
trial,  she  manifested  that  firmness 
which  was  an  inherent  quality  of 
her  nature.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  her  errors  have  been  greatly 


magnified  by  the  tongue  of  caluainy; 
but  even,  if  amidst  the  splendor  of 
her  life  she  should  have  been  sub- 
ject to  reproach,  the  period  of  her 
adversity  has  redeemed  it;  and  every 
future  age  will  accompany  the  re- 
flection of  her  sad  fate,  with  the 
mingled  tear  of  respect  and  com- 
miseration. 

The  corpse  of  this  ill-fated  queen 
w^as  immediately  conveyed  to  a 
grave  filled  with  quick  lime,  in 
the  church  yard,  called  de  la  Ma- 
deleine,  where  the  remains  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  been  interred  with 
the  same  privation  of  pious  regard 
or  decent  ceremonial. 

It  has  also  been  said,  from  an 
authority  which  commands  a  re- 
spectful attention,  that,  when  the 
queen  retuined  from  her  trial  to 
the  dungeon,  reason  at  once  aban- 
doned her,  and  did  not  resume  its 
powers,  to  render  her  sensible  of  the 
spectacle  she  exhibited  to  a  people, 
who  had  once  followed  her  with 
delight  and  acclamation.  The  con- 
versation she  held  with  the  priest, 
in  her  passage  to  the  guillotine,  is 
represented  as  being  foreign  to 
any  subject  connected  with  his 
functions;  and  it  is  added,  that 
when  she  ascended  the  scaffold, 
she  expressed  a  disappointment,  as 
she  looked  towards  the  Tuilleries, 
at  not  seeing  her  children  there. 
It  could  be  of  no  consequence  to 
the  departed  spirit  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, when  she  had  been  consign- 
ed to  the  mansions  of  rest,  what 
were  the  final  troubles  of  her  life  : 
but  existing  humanity  may  feel  a 
satisfaction  on  reflecting  that  her 
murderers  were,  in  some  degree, 
frustrated  in  this  last  act  of  cruelty ; 
and  that  she  suffered  the  stroke, 
witliout  feeling  the  horrors  of  their 
vengeance.     This    relation,   if   it 
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should  be  correctly  true,  takes  no- 
thing from  her  character  :  she  had 
already  acted  in  all  her  sufferings 
with  a  dignity  worthy  of  her  name 
and  race. 

On  a  first  view  it  might  appear 
to  be  a  curious  and  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance, that  amid  such  scenes 
of  blood  and  murder,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  should  employ  it- 
self in  such  a  trifling  and  unneces- 
sary measure,  as  the  alteration  of 
the  calendar.  But  the  design  was 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  had 
a  deeper  tendency  than  superficial 
observers  might  imagine.  It  was 
not  a  revolutionary  frolic,  but  a 
part  of  that  system  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  philosophers  of 
France  to  abolish  Christianity  in 
their  country;  and  if  possible  to 
drive  it  out  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  new  calendar 
the  year  retains  its  division  into 
twelve  months  ;  consisting  each  of 
thirty  days,  and  distinguished  by 
names  expressive  of  their  usual  pro- 
duce, temperature,  or  appearance ; 
while,  to  compleat  the  year,  five  sup- 
plementary days  are  added,  and  de- 
nominated sans-calotides.  An  inter- 
calary day  is  to  be  introduced  every 
fourth  year,  and  to  be  called  the 
day  of  the  revolution,  on  which 
civic  games  are  to  be  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  event.  The  whole 
space  of  four  years  is  named  an 
Olympiad,  and  the  last  the  Olym- 
pic year.  This  new  division  of 
time  was  determined  by  a  decree 
of  th^  convention  passed  on  the 
^Oth  of  September, 

A  principal  object  of  this  machi- 
nery was  to  produce  a  division  of 
each  month  irtto  three  decades,  and 
to  fix  the  day  of  rest  on  the  tenth, 
ijHtead  of  the  seventh,  that  all  re- 


verence for  the  institutions  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  volume  might 
gradually  decay.  After  this  pre- 
lude the  authorities  of  Paris  came 
in  a  few  days  to  the  convention,  at- 
tended by  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
decorated  with  caps  of  liberty, 
who,  to  compleat  I  he  ceremonial, 
renounced  the  office  of  Christian 
priests,  and  their  appointments  as 
Chriltian  pastors,  and  their  cha- 
racter as  Christian  men.  They  de- 
clared, that  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  teach  them  the 
m'oral  virtues  and  social  duties,  had 
alone  caused  their  acceptance  of  the 
sacerdotal  functions ;  that  now,  ab- 
juring the  trade  of  superstition, 
they  were  resolved,  instead  of  Chris- 
tians, to  become  men,  to  own  no 
temple  but  the  sanctuary  of  the 
law,  no  divinity  but  liberty,  no 
object  of  worship  but  their  country, 
no  gospel  but  the  constitution. 

These  and  various  other  declara^ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  sent  from 
different  parts,  were  dispatched  to 
all  the  departments  and  municipa- 
lities, to  perfect  the  work  of  the 
revolution;  and  the  day  of  this 
event  was  mentioned  in  the  calen- 
dar, as  the  day  of  reason.  The  sans  cu- 
lottes, who,  in  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  considered  themselves 
as  authorised  to  plunder  every  place 
of  worship,  public  and  private,  di- 
vided with  the  convention  large 
heaps  of  shrines,  figures,  and  ves- 
sels, hitherto  used  in  the  ofiSces  of 
religion,  while  commissioners  from 
the  convention  aided  the  sacrilegi- 
ous pillage.  At  Abbeville,  and 
other  places,  the  churches  were 
shut ;  and  many  of  the  priests,  who 
still  attempted  to  officiate  at  their 
altars,  were  arrested  and  thrown 
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into  dungeons.  Nor  can  the  bishop 
of  Moulins  be  passed  by  without 
receiving  the  execration  he  merits. 
Trampling  on  the  cross  and  the 
mitre^  he  assumed  the  pike  and 
cap  of  liberty,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  big  with  horror  to  reflec- 
ting men,  but  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  diabolic  natures,  "  That 
death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 

Robespierre,  however,    witfc  all 
his  impiety,    could  not  but   per- 
ceive, that  amidst  all  their  enor- 
mities   the    people    retained     the 
spirit  of  their  ancient  superstition  j 
and  that  while  they  were  infring- 
ing the  laws  of  their  religion,  every 
moment  of  their  lives,    they  saw 
with  disgust  the  violation  of  its  al- 
tars.   The  various  allegorical  divi- 
nities,   such   as   liberty,    equality, 
&c.    which   had    been    established 
amid  the  applauses  of  the  conven- 
tion,   the  placing  a  prostitute  on 
the  altar  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Paris,  to  receive  adoration  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
World,  and  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  rites  of  Paganism,  gave  great 
offence   to  the   people    at  large ; 
while  the  decree  of  the  first   of 
December,  ordering  the  churches 
to  be  shut  up.,  was  received  with 
such  public  and  universal  marks  of 
abhorrence  and  detestation,  that  it 
was  immediately  reversed,  and  the 
freedom   of  religious  worship  re- 
stored.     Robespierre,     therefore, 
thought  it  necessary  to  stand  forth 
in  fevour  of  these  religious  pre- 
possesions  ,  and  it  may  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  this  part 
of  his  cotiduct,  that   he  acquired 
the  predominant  popularity  which 
was  now  seen  to  attend  and  support 
him. 

The   death    of    the  queen   was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  the  accused 


deputies.  They  were  convicted  o( 
having  conspired  against  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  repoMic^ 
by  exciting  a  rebellion  in  the  de- 
paitments  of  the  south,  and  that  of 
Calvados.  On  the  30th  of  October 
twenty-one  of  these  deputies  suf- 
fered the  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 
They  were,  Brissot,Vergniaux,Geja- 
sonne,  Duprat,  Lehardi,  Ducos^ 
Fonfrede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Du- 
chatel,  Sillery,  Fauchet,  Dufriche, 
Duperret,  La  Source,  Carra,  Beau- 
vais,  Mainville,  Antiboul,  Vig^, 
and  Lacaze.  Of  these  men,  the 
private  lives,  even  if  they  could  be 
accurately  obtained,  is  not  requir- 
ed in  this  work  ;  and  their  public 
conduct  is  already  known  to  the 
world.  Among  them  however  there 
will  appear  several  of  those  who 
were  active  in  dethroning  Louis 
XVI.  Valaz^,  who  had  prepared 
the  charges  against  the  king,  is 
said,  and  we  believe  with  truths  to 
have  stabbed  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

Manuel,  who  had  exerted  him-, 
self  with  so  much  zeal  and  talent 
to  save  the  life  of  his  former  king» 
was  soon  cut  off  by  thevVengignce 
of  Robespierre,  who  could  not  for- 
ge t,and  was  not  formed  t  o  forgive,the 
cutting  sarcasms  of  his  hostile  wit. 
The  generals  Bouchard  aq4  bock- 
ner  shared  the  same  iate.  Bailly» 
the  first  mayor  of  Paris,  after;>the 
revolution,  was  condemned  %  the 
same  tribunal.  M.  Bamave  tdso 
felt  the  weight  of  Jacobinic  present- 
roent  or  apprehension.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  splendid 
talents,  and  high  character.  When 
the  president,  on  his  trial,  demand- 
ed why  he  became  a  royalist  ?  He 
answered,  "  1  was  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  freedom,  so  long  as  it 
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was  fbunded  on  the  principles  of 
philosophy;  but  I  detest  it>  as  a 
tool  of  mischief,  in  the  hands  of 
miscreants  like  you."  Rabaut  de 
St.  Etienne,  whose  integilty  was 
his  real  crime,  soon  followed  to  the 
same  scaffold,  with  many  others, 
who  either  deserved  to  live,  or 
were  not  condemned  for  the 
crimes  for  which  they  deserved  to 
dip. 

The  decree,  which  removed  the 
Bourbon  family  to  Marseilles,  has 
been  already  mentioned  3  and  that 
the   Duke    of  Orleans,    who  had 
assumed  the   ridiculous    and   silly 
title    of    Philip  Egalite,    was   in- 
cluded in  its  operation.     He  was, 
however,  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, brought  to  Paris,  to  ap- 
})ear  as  a  criminal  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.      He    was   ac- 
cused of  having  aspired  to' the  so- 
vereign power,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  :  but 
whether  this  charge    was   proved 
against  him  we  are  not  competent 
to  determine :  we  can  only  add  that 
he  was  condemned  to  die.    This 
odious,  execrable  man,  the  dupe  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  victim  of  his 
crimes,  who,  equally  vicious,   and 
a  coward,  did  not,  throughout  his 
life,   betray   the  least  tendency  to 
what  is  good  or  honourable,  actu- 
ally assumed  an  air  of  fortitude  at 
the  conclusion  of  it :  a  moment, 
when,    indeed,    hardened     villainy 
has  been  sometimes  known  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  heroic  courage. 
In  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember,  he  was  conveyed,    in    a 
cart,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  the  public  detestation  and 
abhorrence  accompanied  tlie  close 
of  his  infamous  career. 

The  ignominious  catastrophe  of 
this  man's  life,  may  be  considered 


without  horror  by  the  most  gentle 
natures  :  but  how  shall  we  express 
our  feelings,  when  we  relate  the 
cruel  and  unmerited  fate  of  that 
excellent,  accomplished,  and  lovely 
woman,  madame  Roland,  who,  in 
two  short  days,  followed  such  a 
wretch  to  such  an  end.  On  the 
8th  of  November  she  suffered  with 
all  the  dignity  that  became  her 
character  and  her  virtues.  Her 
rare  talents,  and  acquired  knowledge 
are  well  known,  nor  were  her  do- 
mestic qualities  inferior  to  them. 
Her  husband,  who  was  hated  by 
Robespierre,  on  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Gironde  party,  was 
included  in  the  proscription  that 
followed  the  decree  of  the  31st 
of  May.  He  accordingly  quitted 
Paris ;  but  his  wife  was  ap- 
prehended and  committed  to  pri* 
son.  She  was  at  length  brought 
to  trial,  and  the  empty  charge  of  a 
conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  At  the  place  of  exe- 
cution she  maintained  that  firm 
undaunted  spirit  which  had  hither- 
to supported  her  5  and,  bowing 
down  before  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
she  exclaimed,  "  O  Liberty,  hoW 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thj^ 
name  !** 

On  the  Rhine  the  allies  appear- 
ed, for  some  time,  to  be  proceed- 
ing in  a  career  of  good  fortune, 
which  promised  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects  in  that 
quarter. 

The  duke  of  Bmnswick  having 
been  attacked  by  the  French  at 
Pirmazens,  contrived  to  turn  their 
flank  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
able  to  surround  them, 'when  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  amount  or  3000,  with 
97  pieces   of    cannon.     He   also 
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burned  the  baggage  and  tents  of 
another  body  of  French,  encamped 
near  Bitche.  General  Kalkreuth 
was  also  attacked  in  another  quar- 
ter, and  the  action  concluded  by 
his  cutting  to  pieces  the  regiment 
called  Les  Sans  Culottes. 

On  the  1 4th  of  Octpber  general 
Wurmser  forced  the,  strong  lines  of 
the  Lautre.  The  town  of  Lautre- 
bourg  surrendered  at  discretion, 
after  being  evacuted  by  the  ene- 
my. The  town  of  Weissembourg 
made  a  longer  resistance ;  part  of 
it,  however,  was  unfortunately 
burned,  and  the  French,  before 
they  retreated,  set  fire  to  their  ma- 
gazines within  the  walls,  as  well  as 
those  at  Alstade.  In  other  parts 
of  this  complicated  operation,  in 
which  six  different  columns  had 
distinct  plans  to  execute,  great 
success  attended  the  Austrian  arms. 
The  loss  of  the  French  amounted 
to  upwards  of  three  thousand 
killed,  with  between  five  and 
six  hundred  prisoners,  and  twenty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their 
ammunition  waggons,  and  horses. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  Austrians 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eight 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 

The  Austrian  army  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Haguenau^  which  had 
already  surrendered  to  the  ad- 
vanced corps  under  general  Maza- 
ros ;  and  on  the  i  8th  beat  the 
French  with  considerable  slaughter 
at  Brumpt.  The  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  was  also,  on  the  25th, 
routed  with  great  loss,  when  gene- 
ral Wurmser  gained  the  important 
position  of  Wanzean.  Fort  Louis 
also  surrendered  on  the  15th  of 
November  to  the  Austrian  forces, 
with  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men,     one    hundred    and    twelve 


pieces  of  cannon,  stores,  live  stocl^^ 
&c. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the 
French  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
30,000  men,  attacked  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  in  the  entrenchments 
of  Landau,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  A  second  attack  was 
made  by  them  on  the  30th,  whi^ 
they  were  again  compelled  to  re- 
treat ;  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
having  learned,  on  the  following 
day,  that  a  body  of  the  French  was 
again  formed  at  Rainstein,  his  se- 
rene highness  immediately  march- 
ed to  attack  them,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  beyond  Hom- 
bourg,  after  taking  from  them  their 
baggage,  artillery,  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  the  whole  line 
of  Wurmser 's  army;  and  after  an 
engagement,  which  lasted  through- 
out the  day,  the  French  were  driven 
beyond  Strasbourg.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  shall  find  a  termination 
to  the  successful  career  of  general 
Wurmser. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November 
the  French  received  such  numer- 
ous re-inforcements,  that,  as  they 
were  now  always  able  to  out-flank 
their  antagonists,  or  advance  an 
army  towards  their  rear ;  and  still 
maintain  their  lines  in  front,  the 
allied  army  was  compelled,  except 
in  particular  situations,  to  retreat 
without  a  serious  contest. 

The  plan  for  gaining  possession 
of  Strasbourg,  by  the  assistance  of 
its  disaffected  citizens  having  fiaul- 
ed,  Wurmser  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire towards  Haguenau  ;  and  tho* 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  repulsed  the 
French  in  two  attacks  they  made 
on  his  post  at  Lantern,  with  ^reat 
loss  on  their  part,  no  lasting  advan- 
age  was  obtained  by  this  favourable 

event ; 
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event  J  for  the  French  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle^  under  the  ge- 
nerals Pichegru  and  Hoche,  hav- 
ing made  a  combined  attack  on 
the  Austrians  at  Haguenau,  were, 
after  repeated  repulses  and  assaults, 
enable  to  carry  the  lines  and  re- 
doubts, from  which  they  had  been 
so'lately  driven.  Two  engagements, 
though  very  dearly  bought  by  the 
victorious  French,  obliged  the  Im- 
perial veteran  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
The  Prussians  were  not  alone  in 
a  condition  to  cover  the  army  that 
besieged  Landau.  The  prince  of 
Hohenloe,  therefore,  raised  the 
siege,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
proceeded  to  winter  quarters  in 
Mentz,  and  its  neighbourhood. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
surrender  of  Toulon  to  the  British 
admiral,  lord  Hood,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  short  period,  during 
which  it  remained  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

The  French  general  Cartaux 
had  no  sooner  obtained  possession 
of  Marseilles,  than  he  prepared  to 
restore  Toulon  also  to  the  republic 
of  France:  and  on  the  30th  of 
August  he  appeared  with  a  small 
force  of  eight  hundred  men,  with 
some  cavalry,  and  ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  at  Senary  and  Ollouiles, 
two  places  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Toulon.  Captain  El- 
phinstone  .of  the  navy,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  troops,  landed 
from  the  fleet,  marched  out  against 
them  with  three  hundred  British, 
and  as  many  Spanish  infantry.  With 
this  force  he  attacked  them  with 
great  vigour,  made  them  abandon 
their  posts  on  all  sides,  and  took 
all  their  cannon,  horses,  ammuni- 
tion, two  stand  of  colours,  drums, 
&c.     The  loss  of  the  English,  on 


this  occasion,  amounted  only  to 
one  killed,  and  nine  wounded; 
Spaniards,  three  killed,  and  as 
many  wounded. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  lord 
Mulgrave  arrived  at  Toulon,  and 
had  been  desired  by  lord  Hood  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops,  until  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure should  be  known  ;  and  on  all 
occasions,  during  his  command,  be 
gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his 
great  professional  qualifications. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the 
enemy  very  unexpectedly  got  pos- 
session of  the  important  post  of 
Faron,  but  were  driven  from  thence 
with  great  courage  and  spirit, 
amidst  inconceivable  difficulties 
and  danger,  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  lord  Mulgrave. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber the  batteries  on  the  Hauteur 
de  Reinier  were  destroyed,  the 
parties  which  guarded  them  driven 
away  with  great  slaughter,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  destroyed. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  a  very 
successful  sortie  was  made,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Brereton, 
in  which  several  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  recently  erected,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  troops  that 
defended  them  completely  de- 
feated. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  ene- 
my got  possession  of  Cape  Le  Brun, 
from  which  they  ** were  afterwards 
driven  with  very  considerable 
loss. 

On  the  15th  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  Fort  Mulgrave,  situ- 
ated on  the  heights  of  Baleguier, 
one  of  the  most  essential  posts  that 
cover  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Toulon,  was  vigorously  and  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  a  large  body 

of 
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of  the  enemy ;  but  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men. 
The  loss  within  the  fort  amounted 
only  to  sixty-one. 

The  Frcnch  having  erected  and 
opened  a  battery  against  the  post  of 
Malbousquet;  from  which  balls 
would  reach  the  town  and  arsenal, 
governor  O'Hara,  who  had  arrived 
from  Gibraltar,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  at  Toulon,  pre- 
pared to  destroy  it,  and  bring  off 
the  guns.  Accordingly,  on  the 
SOth  of  November,  this  plan  was 
so  far  executed,  as  to  obtain  full 
possession  of  the  height  and  battery; 
but  the  impetuosity  of  the  suc- 
cessful troops,  led  them  to  pursue 
the  flying  enemy,  in  such  irregular 
and  scattered  manner,  that  the  lat- 
ter, having,  at  length,  collected  in 
great  force,  obliged  them  to  retreat, 
and  relinquish  the  advantages  they 
had  obtained.  General  O'Hara  ar- 
rived at  the  redoubt,  as  it  was 
taken ;  and  perceiving  the  disorder 
of  the  troops,  was  hastening  to  or- 
der them  back,  when  he  received 
a  wound,  which  bled  so  much  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  avoid- 
ing the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was 
made  prisoner. 

At  length,  though  there  was  no 
occasion  offei*^  to  British  intrepi- 
dity, in  which  it  did  not  succeed  j 
it  was  impossible  to  contend  against 
such  a  power,  which,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lyons,  amounted  to  an 
army  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  men,  and  was  receiv- 
ing daily  reinforcements )  while  the 
allied  force  never  exceeded  twelve 


*List  of  the  Ships  of  the  Line,  Fri- 
gates, and  Sloops,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Toulon, 

JN  THE  ROAD,  WHEN  THE  ENGLISH 
FLEET  ENTERED  TOULON. 


thousand  men  bearing  firelocks, 
composed  of  Are  different  nations 
and  languages,  by  Ao  means  form- 
ed to  co-opei-ate  with  each  other* 
Besides,  for  the  complete  defence 
of  the  town  andi)0rbour,  the.  cir- 
cumference necessary  to  be  occu- 
pied, extehded  fifteen  miles,  by 
eight  principal  posts,  with  several 
intermediate  dependencies.  To 
support  these  posts,  required  nine 
thousand  men,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army,  remained  to  guard  the  town. 
It  became,  therefore,  unavoidably 
necessary  to  evacuate  a  place  which 
was  no  longer  tenable.  This  was 
done  with  great  effect.  The  whole 
of  the  troops  were  brought  oflF, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  -,  and  se- 
veral thousand  of  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants of  Toulon  were  sheltered  in 
the  British  ships.  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
to  whose  active  intrepidity  was  en- 
trusted, the  conflagration  gf  the 
magazines,  store-houses,  and  arse- 
nals, with  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
performed  that  hazardous  and  ex- 
traordinary duty,  in  a  manner  that 
justified  his  appointment  to  it.  On 
this  occasion,  lifteen  ships  of  the 
line,  with  many  i'rigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  were  destroyed,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  naval  stores. 
Three  ships  of  the  line,  and  several 
frigates,  accompanied  the  British 
fleet.  The  French  navy,  by  these 
operations,  leceived  an  irretriev- 
able blow ;  and  the  loss,  would  have 
been  still  greater  if  four  third-rate 
ships  had  not  Iieen  dispatched  to 
Brest,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
similar    revolt   in    that  quarter  *. 

When 


SHIPS  OF  THE  LINE. 

Now  with  the  English  Fleet. 

Guns. 
Le  Commerce  dc  Marseilles  130 
Le  Pomp^        ...  74 

Burnt 
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When  the  administrators  of  Tou- 
lon requested  lord  Hood  to  receive 
their  city  under  his  protection 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  ready  compliance  with 
their  desire,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects to  France,  and  consequently 
to  Europe  :  but  when  Marseilles 
broke  her  fedaral  engagements, 
and  Lyons  had  submitted  to  the  re- 


publican arms  ;  that  Toulon  could 
be  preserved  was  a  vain  expecta- 
tion :  but,  though  great  advantages 
were  eventually  obtained  by  the 
temporary  cession  of  Toulon  to  the 
British  power ;  and  though »  in  the 
possession  of  it,  the  British  name 
maintained  its  honour — the  relin- 
quishment of  it  mortified  the  pride, 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
British  nation. 


Burnt  at  Toulon. 

LeTonnant  -  -  80 

L'Heureux  -  -  74 

Le  Centaur  -  -  74 

Le  Commerce  de  Bourdeaux  -  74 

Le  Destin  -  -  -  74 

Le  Lys       -  -  -  74 

Le  Heros  -  -  74 

Le  Themistocles         -  -  74 

Le  Dugay  Yourin      -  -  74 

Sent  into  the  French  Ports  in  the  At- 
lantic, with  French  Seamen,  3rc. 

Le  Patriote  -  -  74 

L'Apollon  -  -  74 

L'Orion     -  -  -  74 

L*£ntreprenant         -  -  74 

Burnt  at  Leghorn. 

Le  Scipion  -  -  74 

Remaining  at  Toulon. 

Le  Genereux  -  -  74 

FRIGATBS. 

Now  with  the  English  Fleet. 

t«ePerle     -  -  -  40 

L*Aretheuse  -  -  40 

Fitted  out  hy  the  English. 

UAurore  -  -  -  39 

Put  into  commission  by  order  of 

Lord  Hood. 

LaTopaze  -  -  32 

Remaining  in  the  Power  of  the 

Sardinians. 

L'Alceste  -  -  -     32 

SLOors. 

Now  with  the  English  Fleet. 

LaPoulette  -  -     26 

I^  Tarlcsten  -  -     14 


Burnt  at  Toulon, 

La  Caroline  -  *>•  90 

L*Auguste  -  -  80 

Fitted  out  by  the  English, 

LaBellette  -  -  96 

La  Proselite  -  -  M 

I^a  Sincere  •  -  SO 

Le  Mulct  -  -  -  20 

La  Mozelle  -  -  20 

Fitted  out  hy  the  Neapolitan*.  ■ 

L'Embroye  -  -  20 

FUted  out  by  the  Spaniards. 

La  Petite  Aurore       -  -  19 

Sent  to  Bourdeaux. 

Le  Pluvier  -        •    -  20 

FITTING  OUT  WHEN  THE  SNGLldR 

FLEET    ENTERED    TOULON. 
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Burnt  at  Toulon. 
Le  Triumphant  -  -    80 

Le  Suffisant  -  -    74 

Now  with  the  English  Fleet. 
Le  Puissant  -  -    74 

Remaining  at  Toulon. 
Le  Dauphin  Royal     -  -  120 

FRIGATE. 

Burnt  at  Toulon: 
La  Serieuse  -  -     32 

IN     THE     HARBOUR,    IN     WANT    OV 

REPAIR. 

SHIPS. 

Burnt  at  Toulon. 
Le  Mercure  -  -    74 

La  Couronne  -  -    80 

LeConquerent  -  -94 

LeDiclateur  -  -     74 

Remaining 
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On  the  side  of  Spain,  we  have 
only  to  mention  that  several  ac- 
tions took  place  between  the  Spa- 
nish and  republican  troops,  in 
which  the  former  were  successful. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  the  Spanish 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Ventura  Caro,  attacked  the  fort  of 
Andaya,  drove  the  French  from  it, 
destroyed  the  encampment  of  Biri- 
atu,  and  retired  to  Vera,  with  very 
trifling  loss. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  ac- 
tion, general  Don  Ricardos,  who 
commanded  the  army  in  Catalonia, 
forced  the  town  of  Goret,  which 
was  defended  by  three  thousand 
men  ;  and,  after  an  engagement  of 
three  hours,  the  enemy  were  put 
to  flighty  with  the  loss  of  their  ar- 
tillery. On  the  22d  of  June,  the 
fortress  of  Bellegarde,  with  a  very 
considerable  garrison,  consisting  of 
a  thousand  men,  surrendered  to  the 
Spanish  troops.  On  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, general  Ricardds  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  French, 
near  Truillas. 

On  the  side  of  Nice,  we  have  to 
relate  the  following  advantages 
over  the  republican  troops,  by  those 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  French  troops  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  advanced 
posts   of  the    Sardinian  army,  at 


Raus  and  Auchion,  in  the  county 
of  Nice,  commanded  by  the  gene- 
rals Baron  Calll^  and  Baron  Del- 
lera  j  and,  after  an  engagement  of 
eight  hours,  were  repulsed,  and 
driven  into  the  vallies  with  great 
loss.  On  the  29th,  the  French  re- 
newed their  attempts  on  the  same 
posts,  but  were  completely  de- 
feated. 

Italy  may  be  said  at  this  time,  to 
be  protected  by  the  fleet  of  Great 
Britain,  which  commanded  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  Genoa  had  mani- 
fested dispositions  to  favour  the  re- 
public of  France,  and  the  British 
minister  thought  it  right  to  inter- 
pose, in  favour  of  that  neutrality 
which  it  professed.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  on  similar  representa- 
tions from  lord  Hervey*  on  the  part 
of  the  British  court,  had  ordered 
the  French  minister  and  his  adhe- 
rents to  quit  the  Tuscan  territories. 
Several  ships  had  also  been  sent  by 
lord  Hood  to  Corsica,  at  the  re- 
quest of  general  Paoli,  but  did  not 
produce  the  effects  proposed  by 
their  operations. 

The  British  ministers  had  been 
long,  and  very  much  blamed,  be- 
cause they  had  not  contrived  to  af- 
ford succour  to  the  insurgents  in 
La  Vendue  j  a  measure  which  was 
considered  by  those  who  supported 
it,  as  possessing  the  most  probable^ 


Remaining  at  Toulon, 
Le  Languedoc 
Le  Censeur 
Le  Guerrier 
Le  Souverain 

Unfit  for  Service. 
L'Alcide     - 

FRIGATES. 

Burnt  at  Toulon. 
Le  Courngeux 
L'Iphigenie 


L'Alerte    -  -        .     ^     IS 

80     Having  on  Board  the  Powder  Maga^ 
74  lines  burnt  at  Toulon. 

74    L'Iris         -  -  ^  -    32 

74     Le  Montreal  -  "  -     32 

Fitted  out  by  the  English  as  a  Boihh 
74  Ketch. 

La  Lutine  -  -     32 

Remaining  at  Toulon, 
32     LaBretonne  -  -     18 


-     32 


if 
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if  not  the  only  means,  of  producing 
a  counter-revolution  in  France.  At 
length,  however^  an  armament  was 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Moira,  a 
very  gallant  soldier,  and  peculiarly 
qualified  for  such  a  service.  He 
accordingly  set  sail  in  December, 
but  was  obliged  to  return,  without 
fulfilling  the  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion. When  the  French  royalists 
reqiiested  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain,  they  did  not  appear  to  en- 
tertain the  least  doubt  that  they 
should  gain  a  sufficient  length  of 
sea-coast,  to  have  enabled  the  Bri- 
tish army  to  effect  a  landing.  But, 
in  this  expectation,  they  were  dis- 
appointed :  for  it  is  since  known, 
that  the  insurgent  leaders  were  not 
united  among  themselves ;  and 
when  they  did  make  an  attempt  in 
the  autumn  to  reach  the  sea,  tlie 
peasants  had   unfortunately   con- 


ceived it  to  be  their  design  to  escape^ 
by  the  assistance  of  English  vessels,' 
and  accordingly  compelled  them  to 
return  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  ^ 

Such  is  the  state  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit} 
and  for  the  evils  it  at  present  suf-. 
fers,  as  well  as  for  those  with  which 
it  is  menaced,  its  inhabitants  are 
indebted  to  that  tremendous  mis- 
chief the  French  revolution.  That 
it  has  been,  in  some  degree,  check- 
ed in  its  destructive  career,  the 
world  may  thank  those  powers  who 
have  combined  against  it,  in  behalf 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  must  look,  there- 
fore, to  a  continuance  of  that 
union,  and  an  active  perseverance 
in  its  present  objects,  that  order 
may  be  restored  to  France,  and 
peace  to  Europe. 
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JANUARY. 

...  nr^HE  accounts  from 
X  the  county  of 
,  with  respect  to  the  proceed- 
»f  a  banditti,  calling  them- 
Defenders,  grow  daily  more 
jo^'f  near  forty  houses  have 
attacked  belonging  to  Pro- 
s,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
3m  of  their  arms.  This  ban- 
'e  linked  together  by  an  oath 
esy,  and  they  have  their  re- 
leaders  and  captains ;  they 
hemselves  by  night  in  the 
e  of  fire-arms,  or  execute 
>f  robbery.  Last  week  these 
insurgents  met  in  Dunbar, 

number  of  1,500  to  9,000 
Dme  armed  with  guns,  some 
litchforksj   but  it  does  not 

that  they  had  any  settled 

The  army  were  immedi- 
iispatched  from  Dundalk, 
1  their  approach  the  mob 
?d. 

ce.  There  has  been  in  this 
a  considerable  inundation 
en  or  eight  hours,  and  the 
was  within  two  inches  as 

in  1783.  It  was  caused  by 
it  storm  in  the  Adriatic,  ac- 
lied  by  a  very  high  wind, 
drove  the  water  into  La- 
and  kept  it  there  at  a  cer- 
light.  Nearly  one  half  of 
was  inundated,  and  the  in- 
ts  went  to  the  square  of  St. 

Numbers  of   the  cisterns 

.XXXV. 


were  spoiled^  and  filled  with  salt 
water. 

3d.  Copenhagen,  By  a  royal  edict 
of  the  7  th  of  November,  1792, 
the  trade  with  "the  Danish  settle- 
ments upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  is 
declared  free  to  all  nations  without 
exception,  trading  in  foreign-built 
ships,  and  without  any  restraint 
respecting  the  articles  of  importa- 
tion or  of  exportation,  including 
negroes  5  it  being  understood,  that 
these  shall  not  be  exported  till  the 
end  of  the  year  l602,  conformably 
to  the  decree  of  Match  16, 1792. 

Philadelphia.  General  Washing- 
ton has  been  vmanimously  re-elected 
president ;  with  not  a  dissenting 
voice  through  all  the  Continent 
against  him.  The  vicerpresident, 
Mr.  Adams,  has  also  been  re- 
elected, but  by  a  majority  of  a  few 
voices  only.  The  publick  had 
pointed  him  out  as  author  of  Let- 
ters in  answer  to  Mr.  Paine,  signed 
"  Publicola  r  but  Mr.  Adams,  by 
public  advertisement,  declared  he 
was  not  the  author  of  these  letters. 
His  friends  also  reminded  the  Ame- 
ricans of  his  having  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  things, 
Mr.'  Clinton  would  have  been  vice- 
president  ;  he  was  within  a  few 
votes  of  him  as  it  was.  Trade  is 
at  present  very  brisk  j  but,  owing 
to  the  building  of  the  new  capital, 
and  cutting  sundry  canals,  wages  of 
work  people  are  enormously  high, 
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Whglits  and  masons  are  not  now 
content  with  two  dollars  a  day. 

8th.  The  Empress  of  Russia  has 
assigned  portions  of  land  in  the  Cri- 
mea to  the  French  emigrants,  and 
remitted  200,000  roubles  to  the 
prince  of  Conde,  at  Frankfort,  for 
the  expences  of  his  journey. 

lOtb.  At  a  common-council  of 
the  City  of  London,  held  this  day, 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  sum  of 
forty  shillings  for  every  able  sea- 
man, and  twenty  shillings  for  every 
QKlinary  seaman,  over  and  above 
the  bounty  granted  by  his  Majesty, 
be  given,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  court,  and  not  exceeding  one 
month  from  this  day,  to  every  such 
seaman  as  shall  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Majesty's  navy. 

By  a  vessel  from  the  Havanna, 
accounts  are  received,  that  during 
most  part  of  the  last  month  they 
experienced  almost  incessant  rains, 
Accompanied  by  very  tempestuous 
weather,  which  increased  by  the 
29th  to  a  hurricane,  and  did  con- 
siderable niischicF.  Near  350 
houses,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  ai'c  said  to  be  unroofed,  and 
several  vessels  in  the  Bay  lost ; 
seven  were  driven  out  to  sea,  only 
two  of  which  had  returned  on  the 
3d  instant.  All  the  plantain-walks 
are  destroyed,  and  much  damage 
done  to  the  ground  provisions.  To 
add  to  the  calamity,  several  lives, 
both  in  town  and  country,  were 
lost.  So  much  has  the  city  sufier- 
ed  by  the  late  hurricane,  there  is 
scarcely  one  house,  of  those  left 
standing  after  the  storm,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  support  by  props. 
Hundreds  of  cattle  were  drowned 
while  grazing  in  the  fields,  and 
there  is  no  inhabitant  but  what  is, 
in  some  measure,  a  buffcrer  in  this 
dreadful  calamity. 


Mr.  Silva,  of  Chelsea,  and  bb 
maid  servant,  were  found  murdered 
in  his  house  ;  in  the  morning  the 
maid  servant  was  in  a  neighbour- 
ing shop  buying  tea,  and  said  lier 
master  expected  company  to  break- 
fast. About  noon  the  ernrnd-qoan 
called  at  the  house,  and  no  person 
coming  to  answer  the  belH  he  went 
down  the  area  into  the  kiftdieny 
where  he  found  the  noaid  IpjQig 
dead,  and  her  master;  end«9ivoiKrii|g 
to  crawl  up  stairs,  but  speeolilfiM 
and  insensible.  They  bafl-^tii 
been  struck  on  tlie  head  witt^^i.^oro 
heavy  pointed  instrument  ,Mf. 
Silva  died  next  morning,  wltbicioi 
having  been  able  to  give  any  ao- 
count  of  the  shocking  act.  Tjbon^ 
was  no  appearance  of  the  hoiii|9 
having  been  robbed.  Mr*  Silp 
was  reputed  a  man  of  wealth,  wif 
it  is  conjectured,  that  the  perpetfipr 
tors  having  intimation  of  xnonejf  j|i 
his  possession,  introduced  tbfllDk 
selves  into  his  bouse  on  pretenop  ol 
business,  and  carried  off  notbing 
but  his  money.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Mendez,  a  nephew  of -Mr. 
Silva,  was  charged  before  Nidioji* 
Bond,  Esq.  with  these  murders,  or 
the  testimony  of  a  boy,  who  8iip|iiy 
stated,  having  seen  him  io;the 
neighbourhood  on  the  nMuiiine  in 
question.  After  a  long  exanmda- 
tion,  it  appeared  clearly  by  the 
evidence  of  a  number  of  witneiies, 
that  the  prisoner  was  several  mileg 
distant  from  Chelsea  at  the  time 
the  &ct  was  supposed  to  bav<e  been 
committed.  He  was  consequlBtly 
discharged. 

Edinburgh,  An  eminent  manu* 
facturer  in  this  town  has  just  finish- 
ed two  elegant  gown  pieces,  ma- 
nufactured from  Shetland  wool, 
the  one  for  her  Mfljesty,  the  other 
for  the  Duchess  of  York.    They 
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h^ve  abo  ju^t  finished  a  T^ry  baod- 
some  vest  piece  for  the  Printe  of 
WaieS|  and  a  beautiful  gown  piece 
for  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  both 
from  common  Scotch  worsted;  en- 
couraged by  such  patronage,  it 
may  reasonably  be  lioped  soon  to 
see  the  woollen  manu^Eicture  attain 
a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto 
unknown  in  this  country.  A  gown 
piece  similar  in  pattern  to  that 
of  heif' Majesty,  has  been  ordered 
for  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Hereford.  The  repairs  of  the  ca- 
thedm  are  advancing :  thegroinde 
arches  of  thfe  nave  are  in  great  for- 
wardness, .-but  the  new  paving, 
which  is '  to  cost  5001.  is  not  yet 
begun.  The  south  transept  has 
been  in  a  tuost  alarming  state :  the 
walls  beginning  to  spread,  buttres- 
ses have  been  run  up  on  the  out- 
side, but  it  is  by  no  means  se- 
cure. The  workmen,  who  propos- 
ed taking  out  the  window-frames, 
took  ofiT  the  old  roof  and  lowered 
it,  to  correspond  with  the  nave, 
and  added  all  the  new  work,  even 
the  windows  and  a  small  circular 
window  over  the  large  south  one, 
the  frame  of  which  was  intended 
to  be  taken  down  5  but  when  this 
was  done,  and  the  workmen  were 
beginning  to  take  out  the  old 
frame,  and  remove  the  key-stone 
at  the  top,  so  much  danger  was 
apprehended,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  desist  till  the  surveyor  was 
recalled.  Notwithstanding  the  sum 
of  40001.  was  raised  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, a  second  subscription  is 
now  circulated  in  the  Hereford  pa- 
pers, and  j)roceeds  with  more  spi- 
rit than  could  have  been  expected. 

16th.  A  court  mourning  was 
directed  for  the  French  king, 
which  has  been  almost  universal* 


ly  obseived  throughout  the  me- 
tropolis. 

18tb.  This  day,  lord  George  €k)r« 
don,  the  term  of  his  lordship*s  im- 
prisonment   having  expired,   was 
brought  into  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ad* 
mitted    to    bail  3   he  was    accom- 
panied by  the  keeper,  two  men  as 
his  bail,   and    several   Jews.    He 
had  a.  large  slouched  hat  on  hi^ 
head,  and  an  enormous  beard.    He 
was  ordered  to  take  off  his  hat, 
which  he  refused.    The  court  di- 
rected the  crier  to  take  it  off,  which 
he  did  accordingly.    Lord  George 
desired  the  court  to  take  notice, 
that  his  hat  had  been  taken  off  by 
violence.       He    then    deliberately 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  white  cap, 
which  he  put  upon  his  head,  and 
tied  a  handkerchief  over  it ;  after 
which,  he  produced  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, *'  The  petition  of  Israel  Abra- 
ham George  Gordon,    commonly 
called  Lord  George  Gordon."    He 
said^  the  petition  was  an  apology 
for  appearing  with  his  head  cover- 
ed, agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jews,    fiy  a  conformity  to  this  cus- 
tom, he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
court,  as  it  arose  purely  from  the 
tenderness  of  his  conscience,  since 
he  had  entered  into  the  **  holy  co- 
venant of  circumcision.*'    The  pe- 
tition was  read  by  the  officer  of 
the  court,  and  contained  many  ar- 
guments, drawn  from*  the  Jewish 
writers,  in  favour  of  appearing  with 
his  head  covered  befoi'e  all  men. 
The  sentence  against  him  for  the 
libels  was,  at  hia  request,  read,  afrer 
which,  he  read  a  written  paper; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
he  had  been  imprisoned  for  five 
years  among   murderers,  thieves, 
&c.  and  that  all  the  consolation  he 
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had,  arose  fjom  his  trust  in  God  3 
that  he  was  compelled  to  find  se- 
curity for  his  good  beliaviour  for 
14  years>  himself  in  50001.  and  two 
sureties  in  S>500].  each.  He  said, 
that  lord  Kenyon,  who  had  been 
his  counsel  when  he  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  well  knew  the  amount 
of  his  income,  he  had  only  an  an- 
nuity of  5001.  a  year,  which  was 
not  assignable,  but  granted  merely 
for  his  aliment.  He  was  obliged 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
for  the  loan  of  5001.  with  which  he 
was  then  ready  to  pay  the  fine 
amounting  to  that  sum.  In  order 
to  obtain  his  enlargement,  be  had 
brought  two  persons  into  court, 
who  were  ready  to  become  his  bail ; 
but  the  Attorney  General  objecting 
to  the  l>ail  proposed,  and  producing 
affidavits  of  their  incompetency, 
his  Lordship  was  remanded  to 
pribon. 

19th.  The  sun  on  this  day  made 
the  following  extraordinary  appear- 
apce.  It  having  been  very  clear 
and  frosty,  till  about  1^2  o'clock,  a 
fog  arose^  by  which  the  sun,  as  is 
usual,  appeared  like  a  red  globe. 
The  attention  of  many  people  was 
excited  by  observing  an  oblong 
opake  body  nearly  on  its  centre. 
It  was  so  visible  as  to  be  seen  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  telescope, 
and  even  when  the  fog  dispersed, 
and  the  sun  became  very  luminous, 
the  spot  wa&H»till  visible,  although 
the  power  of  light  was  so  great 
upon  the  eye  as  to  dazzle  and 
weaken  the  sight. 

20th.  Advices  were  received  at 
the  Sierra  Leone  house,  from  that 
settlement,  dated  Oct.  20,  giving  a 
favourable  account  of  the  fsutber 
progress  of  the  colony.  An  ami- 
cable meeting  had  been  held  with 


the  Chiefs,  on  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  the  lots  of  land,  of 
which  a  regular  survey  was  begun. 
The    rains  <had   ceased,  and    the 
health  of  the  Nova-Scotia  blacks  was 
much  improved.    It  appears  by.the 
returns,  that  the  mortality  4im>ng 
them  had  not  been  so  very  great  as 
was  apprehended,  only  98  :  Ameri- 
can blacks  having  died,  fitisp  the 
time  of  their  landing -to  the  ^^h 
of  October:  the  number  of 'those 
remaining  alive  was  1026.      Some- 
what more  than  60  whites  ^p|iear 
in  all   to  have  died,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  of   the   lower  order 
living  x)n  shore.    Information' has 
been  received,   by  the  Harpy,-  of 
the  colony*s   progress    up    to  the 
20th    of  November.       From    the 
report    of    the    physician    it    ap- 
pears,   that    the    disease    which 
troubled  the  settlers  most  was  a  re- 
mittent fever,  and  that  by  adminis- 
tering bark,  at  as  short  intervals 
as  the  stomach  will  bear,  immedr- 
ately  after  the  first  paroxysm,  it 
changes  it    into    an  intermittent 
fever,  which  may  be   then  cured 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  com- 
mon ague  in  £ngland.    The  doc- 
tor attributes  most  of  the  mortality 
to  those  causes  which  are  conunon 
to  all  new  colonies,  and  says,  that 
the  climate,  as  far  as  he  can  judge 
from  his  short  experience,  is  very' 
good.     Of  the  1190  free  blacks 
embarked  at  Halifax  in  January, 
1792,  the  foUowipg  is  a  return  of 
the  deaths  up  to  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  which  in  the  men  and 
women  have  been  principally  old 
and  infirm,  and  many  of  those  who 
died  on  shore  were  landed  in  a 
diseased  state.     On  their  passage 
35  men,  18  women,  7  boys,  and 
5  girls :  total  65.    Since  their  ar- 
rival. 
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rival,  ^  irien,  28  women,  ^1  boys, 
omd'^  girls;  total  99.  General 
total'  164. 

22d.  At  one  o'clock  ta'treasury- 
board  was  held  at  Carletori-house, 
when  the"  I'eduction  of  the  Prince 
df  Wales's  establishment  took  pliace. 
The  domestics  disehafged  are  to  be 
paid  their  arrears  to  the  last  quar- 
ter, atid  then  to  be  established  on 
a  |>ensibn  of  half  their  salaty  dur- 
iDg^thefir  dfl^missal. 

■  DfED,  ^t  Colessie,  in  Fifeshire, 
aged  108;  Thomas  <5arribk.  A  few 
months  before  he  diet!,  he  was  in 
tl^  habit  of  walking  a  mile  a  day, 
artd  in  his  99th  year  married  a  third 
wife.         '     •■      SI 

21st.  Decapitated  in  the  S9th 
year  of  his  age,  Louis  XVI.  king 
of  the  French.  He  began  his  reign 
May  10,  1774 :  was  driven  from 
the  Thuillerles  August  10,  1 792  ; 
thrown  into  prison  on  the  14th, 
and  dethroned  Sept.  22,  following. 
He  had  •reigned  18  years  and  3 
laiohths. 

At  th*  premature  age  of  3(5, 
Wm.  Austin,  M.  D.  of  Cecil-street, 
in  the  Strand  j  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 
Of  such  sliill  and  knowledge  was 
the  doctor  in  his  profession,  and  of 
manners  so  urbane  and  respectabi- 
lity so  great  in  his  private  charac- 
ter, that  when  his  intention  to 
quit  Oxford  was  known,  he  re- 
ceived the  oflFer  of  12001.  a  year 
if  he  would  relinquish  the  idea. 
The  doctor,  however,  declined  an 
oflfer  so  creditable  to  the  University 
and  himself,  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  settled  as  a  practitioner, 
and  siicceeded  so  eminently,  that 
the  yearly  profits  of  his  professional 
attendance,  are  said  to  have  been 
upwards  of  40001. 

93d.  At  half  past  five  o'clock,  ?X 


his  house  in  BeU's  court,  Moor- 
fields,  Mr.  Mendez,  the  nephew  of 
the  late  Mr.  Silva,  of  Chelsea.  He 
was  examined  at  Bow-street,  as 
stated  before,  on  suspicion,  and  dis- 
missed on  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
that  he  was  in  Moorfields  at  the 
time  the  murder  was  committied. 
The  following  circumstances  have 
since  appeared. — ^A  pot-boy  had  ob- 
served a  man  with  a  brown  great- 
coat, endeavouring  to  oj)en  the 
outer  gate  of  the  house,  with  a 
small  bundle  in  his  hand.  Mendez^ 
the  nephew,  received  notice  of  his 
uncle's  death  on  Thursday  night, 
as  he  s;iid,  and  not  before,  but  did 
not  describe  who  gave  him  the  in- 
telligence. Previous  to  his  exami- 
nation, he  discoursed  with  the  pot- 
boy, who  had  observed  a  rnan  at 
his  uncle's*  door,  questioned  him  as 
to  the  colour  and  sort  of  great-coat, 
and  offered  him  half  a  crown  for 
his  description ;  but,  on  friendly 
expostulation,  the  gift  was  recalled. 
Subsequent  to  his  release,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  Mendez  had 
conversed  with  an  acquaintance  in 
Fleet-market,  at  half  past  ten  on 
Wednesday  morning,  with  a  fowl 
in  his  hand,  saying,  that  "  it  would 
make  a  good  broil,"  and  he  was 
going  to  eat  it  with  a  friend  in  the 
country.  He  has  since  been  with 
the  same  person,  and  conversed" 
with  him  about  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  day  of  their  previous  conver- 
sation respecting  the  fowl,  Mendel^ 
supposing  it  to  be  Thursday,  the 
other  insisting  that  it  was  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  but  there  has  been  no  ac- 
count given  as  to  what  afterwards 
became  of  that  fowl.  A  child  of 
Mendez  was  buried  on  Tuesday; 
on  its  going  for  interment,  Men- 
dez obsened,  that  he  should  not 
be  Ibpg  after  it,    On  its  being  men-' 
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tioned  to  him  the  other  day  that  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  after 

he   would    probably   be  re-appre*  having  distinguished  himself  upon 

hended,  be  said,  **  Let  them  come,  various  occasions,  so  as  to  gain  the 

I  am  prepared  for  them.*'    He  was,  rank  of  general  by  the  appointment 

however,  seemingly  very  well  on  of  Congress,    which    he  declined 

Tuescky  evening  at   five  and  six  accepting.    Two  more  disintertsted 

o'clock,  conversing  with  his  neigh-  characters  than  the  father  and  ion 

hours  in  Moorfields,  without  dis-  never  appearing  during  the  Ameri- 

covering  any  difference  from  his  can  war,  as  neither  would  receive 

usual  conduct.    He  died  on  Wed-  either  pay  or  profit  for  theif  serr 


nesday  morning  without  any  symp-  vices.     At  tlie  close  of  the 

toms  of  external  or  internal  vio-  Mr.  Laurens,  the  lather^   retired, 

lence.      He  lias  left  a  wife  and  two  Cincinnatus  like,  to   his   country 

or  three  children.     His  body  has  seat,  and  refused  all  appointnaents 

since  been  opened  and  examined,  of  profit  or  honour.    Mr.  Laurens* 

when  nearly  half  a  pint  of  white  body,  according  to  the  directions 

arsenic  was  found  in  his  body ;  on  of  his  will,  was  burnt  to  ashes  two 

which  the  coroner  found  a  verdict,  days  after  his  death,  in  a  fire  kind- 

Jp^/o  fie  se:  and  he  lias  been  buried  led  by  eight  &vourite  negroes, 
in  the  highway  at  Chelsea. 

LatAy,  at  his  seat  at  Mepkin,  in  ""^^ 

South  Carolina,  in  his  70ih  year,  FEBRUARY. 
the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  formerly 

president  of 'the  Continental  Con-  Jan*Wth.King8toum,St,yiHcen^M* 
gress  of  America,  and  ambassador  Tuesday  evening  his  Majesty's  ship 
from  thence  to  the  United  States  of  Providence,  Capt.  Bligh,  with  tfaiiL 
Holland.  On  his  passage  thither  Assistance  brig,  Lieut.  Portlook,  «r- 
he  was  captured  by  a  British  ship  rived  here  from  Otaheite,  with  the 
of  war,  and  brought  to  England,  bread  fruit  plants.  These  Tessels 
where  he  was  committed  to  the  sailed  from  England  the  2d  of -Au* 
Tower  as  a  state  prisoner  by  the  gust,  1791,  arrived  at  Otaheite  the 
British  ministry,  and  remained  so  10th  of  April  following,  where 
for  fourteen  months,  when  he  was  they  remained  till  the  1 9th  of  Jnly,- 
bailed.  This  was  admitted,  upon  and  having  cfiected  the  object  of 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  earl  their  voyage,  left  that  island  in 
Comwallis  at  York-town,  in  Vir-  perfect  health,  and  arrived  at  St. 
ginia,  where  Mr.  Laurens*  son,  a  Helena  on  the  17th  of  December, 
colonel  in  the  American  army,  sig-  from  whence  they  had  only  a  short 
lialized  himself  in  action,  and  drew  passage  of  twentyrscven  days  here* 
up  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  the  This  voyage  has  been  so  &r  corn- 
earl  and  his  army.  What  made  plcted  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
this  singular  was,  that  carl  Corn-  months ;  and  it  must  afibrd  no 
wallis  was  then  governor  of  the  small  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
Tower  of  London,  where  colonel  the  inhabitants  of  this  })art  of  the 
Laurens*  father  was  at  the  same  world,  to  learn  that  no  less  than 
time  confined:  colonel  Laurens  300  bread  fruit*plants  have  been 
was  afterwards  killed  in  action  landed  here,  in  excellent  order, 
^ith  the  British  in  South  Carolina^  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributoi 
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among  the  different  islands.  The 
remainder  of  the  plants,  amount* 
ing  to  an  equal  number,  are  in- 
tended for  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
whither  Capt.  Bligh  will  proceed 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  from  thence 
return  to  England.  Independent 
of  the  bread  fruit,  a  number  of 
other  valuable  plants  are  brought 
by  Capt.  Bligh,  some  with  the  most 
delicious  fruits.  Capt.  Bligh  has 
on  board  two  men,  natives  of  Ota- 
heite,  going  to  England  with  him. 
The  Captain  went  out  and  returned 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  he 
also,  in  his  return,  called  at  Timor, 
and  came  through  the  heretofore 
unexplored  strait  between  New 
Guinea  and  New  Holland,  which 
we  understand  ha»  been  named 
Providence  Straits.  This  passage  is 
mentioned  to  be  extremely  perilous, 
and  instead  of  being  (as  was  sup- 
posed and  laid  down)  clear  and 
open,  was  full  of  shoals,  rocks,  and 
small  islands.  The  Providence  and 
Assistance  were  repeatedly  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost,  and,  though  the  distance  in 
good  sea-room  might  be  nm  in  a 
coi^e  of  days,  so  slow  was  their 
progress,  that  it  took  twenty-one 
to  get  through  it :  at  times,  they 
could  not  run  more  than  five  miles 
a  day,  and  they  lost  some  anchors. 
Some  of  the  islands  in  this  strait 
are  inhabited,  and  a  communica- 
tion was  had  with  the  natives,  who 
appeared  friendly ;  but  on  a  sudden 
a  number  of  canoes  put  ofi^,  and, 
approaching  close  to  the  Assistance, 
threw  in  a  volley  of  arrows,  by 
which  one  man  was  killed,  and  two 
desperately  wounded  5  they,  how- 
ever, retii*ed  very  precipitately,  on 
the  Providence  firing  on  them,  and 
striking^^one  of  the  canoes,  by 
\?bich  soxne  were  killed.    It  was 


in  this  Strait  that  the  Pandora  fri- 
gate was  lost ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  M.  de  la  Peyrouse  perished 
there.  Only  one  man  died  of  dis- 
ease during  the  voyage :  indeed  the 
healthy  appearance  of  every  person 
belonging  to  the  two  vessels  is  re- 
markable. 

6th.  The  Chinsurah  cause  so  long 
depending  was  finally  dedded.  On 
Wednesday  the  treasurer  of  the 
India  Companypaidintothecourt  of 
Admiralty  the  capital  sum  of  sixty* 
seven  thousand  and  odd  pounds 
in  consequence  of  the  award  of  sir 
James  Marriot. 

7th.  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  a 
little  befbre  four  o*clock  this  mom- 
ing,  at  lady  Dover's,  in  Hill-street» 
Berklej^square,  which  destroyed 
that  house,  and  damaged  the  ad- 
joining one.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  lives  of  ladjr 
Dover  and  her  niece,  the  baroness 
Hompesch,  who  was  in  the  house, 
were  saved.  They  were  taken  out 
at  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms 
by  two  servants  belonging  to  Mr. 
Caswel  and  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  A  maid  servant 
jumped  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairA 
window,  broke  her  thigh,  and  w 
since  dead.  No  other  life  was  lost/ 
but  the  young  lady  is  much  burnt, 
as  the  flames  had  spread  far  into 
the  room  where  she  was  befbre  she 
could  be  taken  out. 

Lloyd,  an  attorney,  who  adver- 
tised the  Fleet  prison  to  let,  "  in 
the  first  year  of  English  liberty,** 
enjoyed  an  hour  of  notoriety  on  the 
pillory  opposite  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. During  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  engine  was  so  loose- 
ly placed,  that  he  simply  looked 
through  it  at  his  comparative  ease ; 
an  alteration  however  was  made 
by  order  of  the   sheriff,  that   it 

should 
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should  be  shut  close. — The  con- 
course of  people  was  very  great  j 
l|ut  by  the  assistance  of  about  two 
hundred  constables,  good  order  was 
preserved  during  the  whole  time. 

A  question  came  before  the 
cpurt  of  King's  Bench  raiher  of  a 
curious  nature.  A  private  soldier 
had  been  committed  by  a  magis- 
trate for  want  of  surety  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  of  which  he  was  sworn  to  be 
the  father.  It  was  contended^  on  the 
pai't  of  the  soldier,  that  he  was  not 
liable  to  the  commitment,  for  that 
by  the  mutiny  act  it  was  provided, 
that  no  soldier  should  be  imprison- 
ed, except  for  a  crime,  or  for  a  debt 
amounting  to  201.  and  that  the 
charge  of  being  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  was  not  a  crime 
by  the  law  of  England.  Lord 
Kenyon  observed,  that  if  incon- 
tinence was  not  a  crime,  (he  hoped, 
Inde^,  a  venial  one)  all  the  pro- 
ceedings had  in  the  ecclesiastical 
cpurt,  since  its  institution,  were 
erroneous. .  The  court  confirmed 
th^  order  of  commitment. 

8th.  The  recorder  of  London 
made  his  report  to  the  king  of 
nineteen  convicts  who  were  con- 
demned to  die  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
in  December  last,  when  the  follow- 
ing were  ordered  for  execution  ori 
Wednesday  next,  viz. 

William  Bateman,  Henry  Grif- 
fin, alias  Duke  of  Ormond,  alias 
Lord  Massey,  aHas  George  Hub- 
bard, Thomas  Healy,  Thomas 
Montague  Glover,  Edward  Eger- 
ton,  George  Rankin,  alias  Goodall, 
Abraham  Mayham,  F.  Pope,  Isaac 
More,  and  ten  were  respited. 

9.  A  report  'having  been  some 
days  prevalent,  that  the  New  Rivei* 
was  poisoned^  the  company  inserted 


the  following  notice  in  the  new&* 
papers: 

'  *'  New   River  office,  London, 
Feb.  7th. 

"  Whereas  some  evil-minded  per-p 
sons  have,  for  several  days  past, 
propagated  a  report,  that  the  wa« 
ter  in  the*New  River  hath  Visn, 
attempted  to  be  poisoned^,  .  fgmd 
application  hath  been  road^,,,£o 
the  servants  of  this  company/ ;i{|-. 
quiring  into  the  truth  of  such,  j]^- 
port ;  the  New  River  comipajUf* 
respecting  the  satisfaction  of  toQ 
public,  have  directed  this  noti^ 
to  be  G:iven,  that  the  said  repO|rti 
on  full  inquiry,  is  void  of  .all 
foundation.  Johfi  Rowe^  Secit" 

Padua.  A  number  of  students^ 
followed  by  a.  concourse  of  people> 
planted  the  tifee  of  libeity,  the  29th 
of  last  month,  in -the  square  of  the 
university,  hoisted  the  tricoloured 
flag,  danced  the  Carmagnol,  and 
sung  Ca-ira.  The  govemment 
waited  till  the  mob  diaporsed,  aad 
then  cut  down  the  tree  of  liberty, 
and  apprehended  the  ringleaders. 

Bamet,  The  house  of  Mr.  Adtm, 
the  architect,  in  this  neighbocor- 
hood,  in  the  absence  of  the  fomilyy 
was  attacked  in  the  early  part  dr 
last  week  bv  a  banditti,  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  committing  de- 
predations. The  husbandry  bailiff 
was  alarmed,  and  discovered  Ihem ; 
on  which  he  fii-ed  amongst  them, 
and  killed  one  of  the  gang.  A-iew 
evenings  afterwards,  a  party  of 
thirteen  ruflians  returned  to  their 
charge.  The  bailiff  was  again 
alarmed,  fired  amongst  them^  and- 
killed  two.  A  few  days  after 
four  persons,  genteelly  dressed^ 
called  on  hoi'seback  at  Mr.  Adam's 
houscj  and  addressed  the*^  bailiff* 
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who  waa  by  their  conversation 
drawn  to  some  distance  fi*on]  the 
house,  by  answering  questions,  and 
making  remarks  on  the  grounds. 
The  party  then  having  by.  tlieir 
manner  unguarded  all  suspicion, 
they  took  an  opportunity  of  shoot- 
ing him,  and  left  him  for  dead  on 
the  spot  at  two  o*clock  in  the  af- 
^^rnqon.  He  survived,  however, 
some  days,  and  it  was  discovered, 
before  his  deaths  that  the  story  was 
fabritrated,  and  that  he  was  his  own 
assassinator. 

12th.  $tafford^  As  Mr.  Thomas 
Ward,  attorney,  was  returning 
home,  aoout  two  miles  from  this 
place,  he  was  stopped  by  two  foot- 
pads, who  first  cut  his  pocket  across, 
and,«n  his  making  an  exclamation, 
shot  him  with  a  pistol,  and  robbed 
him  of  eighteen  guineas  and  his 
watch  ^  he  was  found  by  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  robbed 
near  the  same  place  by  four  men, 
two  of  whom  answered  to  Mr. 
Ward's  descilptioni  He  died  in 
a  very  little  time  after  he  was 
foundii!' 

Bdng  the  last  day  of  term*  the 
Solicitor  General  prayed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  upon  the  Rev. 
Richard  Burgh,  James  Davis,  J. 
Cummins,  Thomas  Townly,  M'Can, 
and  John  Bourne,  who  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  for  a  conspiracy, 
to  effect  their  own  and  the  escape 
of  the  other  persons  legally  con- 
fined for  debt,  and  for  that  purpose 
setting  fire  to,  and  attempting  to 
destroy  the  walls  of  the  King's 
Bench  prison ;  when  they  were  se- 
verally sentenced  to  three  years  im- 
prisonment, at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  ai*e  to  find  security  for 
their  good  behaviour  for  three 
years.  Burgh  in  2001.  and  two  sure- 
tics  in  lOOL  each:  and  the  otl^^r 


prisoners  in   lOOl.  each,  and  two 
sureties  in  501.  each. 

]3th.  Soon  after  eight  o'clock, 
Francis  Hubbard,  alias  Griffin, 
alias  Lord  Massey,  alias  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  for  forgery,  and  seven 
other  malefoctors,  were  exeaited 
opposite  the  debtor  s  door  of  New- 
gate. Hubbard  stabbed  himself  in 
the  side  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
is  also  said  to  have  taken  poison^ 
neither  of  which,  however,  proved 
eflfectual:  he  appeared  very  weak 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  be- 
haved with  great  fortitude  and 
composure  previous  to  his  being 
executed. 

16.  Lord  Kenyon  laid  down  an 
impdrtant  rule  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  attornies.  His 
Lordship  said,  he  verily  believed 
that  the  majority  of  attornies  were 
honourable  men,  and  of  service '  to 
the  community;  but  there  were 
many  others  who  ^ffire  the  greatest 
pests  to  society.  He  desired  at- 
tornies to  take  notice,  that  they 
were  bound  to  give  their  clients 
the  best  advice  in  thdr  power^  and. 
to  c(mduct  the  causes  entrusted  to 
them  as  If  they  were  their  own. 
If  an  attorney,  instead  of  honestly 
and  fairly  advising  his  clients,  ad- 
vised them  to  prosecute  groundless 
or  frivolous  actions,  for  the  sake 
of  the  costs,  all  such  attornies 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences  themselves. 

21st.  As  a  party  of  the  Dublin 
Rangei's,  volunteer  corps,  were 
passing  through  Capel-street,  under 
arms,  they  were  accosted  by  the 
high  constable  of  the  Dublin  po- 
lice, attended  by  one  of  the  in- 
spectors, who,  seizing  ^ne  of  them, 
attempted  to  apprehend  him }  thi^ 
was  resented  by  one  of  the  volun- 
teer's comrades  by  a  stroke  with  the 
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butt-end  of  his  firelock.  The  vo- 
lunteers then  proceeded  to  a  tea« 
house>  at  Drumcondra,  where  they 
had  ag^reed  to  breakflBfit.  In  the 
mean  time  the  police  officer  went 
to  the  castle,  where  a  strong  guard 
from  the  piquet  barrack,  in  the 
lower  yard,  and  the  horse  troop, 
was  immediately  turned  out,  and  a 
magbtrate  being  procured  to  head 
them,  they  proceeded  to  resent  the 
outrage  committed  on  the  peace 
officer}  for  which  purpose  they 
marched  to  Drumcondra,  passing 
the  house  where  the  volunteers 
were  at  bieak&st :  these  last,  pru- 
dently availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
attention of  the  military,  marched 
quietly  back  to  town  and  dispejf^sed. 
l*hus  ended  an  affair  that  for  three 
hours  filled  Dublin  with  inexpres- 
sible anxiety. 

^5th.  At  half-past  six  the  three 
battalions  of  guai'ds  destined  for 
foreign  service,  were  drawn  up  on 
the  parade,  before  the  horse  guards. 
At  seven  the  King,  attended  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
aud  several  general  and  other  of- 
ficers, came  down  the  mall  from 
Buckingham  house.  His  Majesty 
was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white 
charger,  and  wore  a  gehcral*s  uni- 
form. After  his  Majesty  had  been 
about  half  an  hour  on  the  parade, 
the  battalions  passed  him  by  com- 
panies, moving  to  slow  time,  the 
officers  saluting  as  they  passed. 
They  then  went  off  by  Storey's  gate, 
and  took  the  road  to  Greenwich. 
When  the  whole  had  passed,  his 
Majesty  with  his  suite  fell  in  the 
rear  of  the  battalions,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation. 

The  march  was  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
three  eldest  princesses.    The  Duk,c 


of  Clarence,  in  a  coach  and  six, 
likewise  accompanied  the  march'Of 
the  battalions.   - 

^7th.  The  vessel  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ramsey,  to  sail  against  wind  And 
tide,  has  lately  been  tried,  and  was 
found  to  sail  four  knots  an  hour. 
The  following  is  the  principle  en 
which  it  moves :  a  pump  of  two 
feet  diameter,  wrought  by  a  ateeia: 
engine,  forces  a  quantity  of  mter 
up  through  the  keel.  The  Talve-is 
then  shut  up  by  the  return  of  tte 
stroke,  which,  at  the  san^  tinie, 
forces  the  water  through  a  chan-« 
nel,  or  pipe,  of  about  six  inches 
square,  lying  above  and  paralM 
to  the  kelson,  out  at  the  stem  un- 
der the  rudder,  which  has  a  less 
dip  than  usual,  to  permit  the  exit 
of  the  water.  The  impetus  of  the 
water  forced  through  the  square 
channel  against  the  exterior  water 
acts  as  an  impelling  power  upon 
the  vessel. 

The  climate  of  England;  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  has,  of  late  yearsj 
undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Formerly  we  used  to  have  smart 
frosts  in  winter;  and  hot,  and 
sometimes  dry  summers.  For  some 
years  back  both  winters  and  sum- 
mers have  generally  been  wet,  with 
so  little  ice,  that  luxury,  by  its 
agents,  has  been  obliged  ta  procure 
it  from  foreign  parts.  In  thecoiime 
of  last  year,  those  who  kept  a  re- 
gistcr  of  the  weather  tell  us,  there 
were  but  one  hundred  and  three 
dry  days.  For  the  little  that  is 
passed  of  the  present  year,  we  have 
scarcely  had  six  dry  days. 

Died,  lately  at  his  vUla,  near 
Orgelet,  in  Franche  Compte,  M, 
Sa\-ary,  who  had  written  some  very 
ingenious  pieces,  particularly  '*  the 
Dangers  of  a  sedentary  Life."  He 
was  the  descendant  of  the  ccle* 
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brated  Savarjr,  tranalatoi^  of  the 
Koran,  author  of  an  Arabic  Dic- 
tionary, and  other  works,  of  mental 
labour. 

At  Oi^n>  in  Provence,  M.  Hs- 
30t,  author  of ''  Sketches  of  Society^ 
Modem  Depravity/'  &c. 

14;  Early  this  morning,  m  his 
68lh  year>  at  his  house  in  Chatham 
plaoe>  Brass  Crosby,  esq.  alderman 
for  the'  ward  of  Bread-street,  pre- 
sident of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem 
hospitals,  governor  of  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, vicc-pi*esident  of  the  London 
workhouse,  and  chairman  of  the 
four  principal  city  committees, 
a  trustee  for  Greenwich  hospital, 
&c  &c. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  born  at  Stock- 
toft  upon  Tees,  fn  1725,  and  bred 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
came  early  in  life  to  London, 
where  he  practised  several  years  as 
an  attornev.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  ample  fortune  by  marrying 
the  rich  widow  of  a  taylor  and 
salesman,  who  had  unite^t  to  his 
other  trades  the  more  profitable  em- 
ployment of  a  dealer  in  seaman's 
tickets.  On  her  death,  Mr.'  Crosby 
married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  had  acquired  a  handsome  com- 
petencjuas  a  collar-maker  to  the 
office  01  ordinance.  In  1758  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  common 
council  for  Tower  ward  5  in  1760 
purchased,  for  36001.  the  office 
of  city  remembrancer,  which  in 
1761,  he  was  permitted  to  sell 
again  ;  in  1764  he  was  a  volunteer 
candidate  for  the  office  of  sheriff, 
and  obtained  it ;  and  in  Februaiy, 
1765,  was,  without  opposition, 
chosen  alderman  of  the  ward  of 
Bread-street.  In  the  parliament 
which  met  in  ^765,  he  was  re- 
turned for  the  borough  of  Honiton ; 
at  the  general  electiop  for  London, 


in  1774,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  and  again,  in  1784« 
when,  on  the  death  of  aldermaa 
Bull,  he  singly  opposed  Mr.  Wat- 
son. He  was  elected  Lord  Mayor^ 
September  24,  1770;  and  in  hit. 
address  of  thanks,  clapping  hia 
hand  on  his  heart,  he  assured  hia 
fellow-citizens,  *'  that,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  he  would  protect  them 
in  their  just  privileges  and  liber- 
ties." That  this  his  profession  was 
not  a  mere  parade  of  words  was 
evinced  by  his  conduct  in  March, 
177 1>  in  the  case  of  the  proclama- 
tion against  Wheble  and.  the  other 
printers.  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver  waa 
pommitted  to  the  tower,  and  Mr. 
Crosby  (then  Lord  Mayor)  was  or- 
dered'into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant 
at  arms  ;  but  on  hb  spiritedly  ob- 
serving, <'  that  if  any  offence  had 
been  coi^amitted,  he  was  the  great- 
est offender,  and  that  he  longed  to 
join  his  brother  in  office^]'  an  order 
was  signed  for  his  conunitment  to 
the  tower,  permitting  him,  how- 
ever, to  sleep  at  the  Mansion-house 
that  night.  The  thanks  of  the 
court  of  common  council  were 
given  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to 
aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  *^  for 
having  supported,  on  this  import* 
ant  occasion,  the  liberties  of  the 
corporation,  and  for  having  de- 
fended the  constitution."  During 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Worr 
cester,  and  the  town  of  Bedford ; 
with  addresses  from  the  counties 
Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Car- 
digan $  from  the  towns  of  New- 
castle, Stratford,  and  Honiton: 
from  the  common-council  of  almost 
every  ward  in  Loudon;  and  from 
many  patriotic  clu^«  The  par- 
liament was  prorogued  July  23,. 
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when  the  Loitl  Mayor  being  re- 
leased of  course,  was  carried  from 
the  Tower  to  the  Mansion-house 
with  every  possible  mark  of  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow -citizens  5 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his 
mayoralty  was  again  rewarded  by 
the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  and 
a  cup  of  lOGl.  in  value.  He  re- 
ceived a  few  days  afterwards,  a 
more  substantial  reward.  Mrs. 
Tattersal,  the  widow  of  a  late 
rector  of  Gatton,  lady  in  her  own 
right  of  the  manor  of  Chellesfield- 
court,  Kent,  and  possessed  of  a 
jointure  of  lOOOl.  a  year,  bestowed 
on  him  her  hand  and  fortune,  the 
9th  of  February,  1771,  and  who 
aui'vives  him.  Mr.  Crosby  has  left 
no  issue ;  but  two  of  his  sisters  are 
living.  To  these  two  sisters,  and 
10  the  representatives  of  a  deceased 
brother  and  sister,  the  bulk  of  the 
alderman's  fortune  (about  15,0001. 
being  given  in  specific  legacies)  is 
bequeated  in  four  shares,  by  a  will 
made  in  1784.  His  activity  as  a 
magistrate,  and  his  strict  attend- 
ance on  the  variety  of  public  stations 
which  he  filled  are  almost  prover- 
bial. Possessed  of  an  uncommon 
degree  of  patience,  integrity,  and 
sagacious  penetiation,  few  men 
have  ever  been  better  qualified  to 
preside  at  a  public  meeting,  and  his 
eminent  abilities  and  independent 
spirit  will  long  be  remembered  to 
his  honour.  He  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  on  the  21st,  in  Chelles- 
field  church,  the  funeral  being  at- 
tended by  all  the  aldermen, and  the 
common  council  of  Bread  street 
ward.  The  body  lay  in  state  in 
Chatham-place,  and  the  procession, 
consisting  of  ten  coaches  and  six, 
^nd  the  empty  carriages  of  several 
of  the  mourners,  was  preceded  by 
the  two  city  iparshalsi  and  by  the 


city  sword-bearer,  ceurying  the 
black  sword  of  state,  used  only  Oq 
solemn  occasions^  like  the  present, 

MARCH. 

• 

3d.  The  heavy  gale  of  wind  on 
this  day  did  much  damage  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  kingdom  j  at  $W- 
field  a  great  part  of  that  vegetable 
remains  of  antiquity^  Sheffidd  Ma- 
nor "was  blown  down.  In  the 
neighbourhood  many  stacks "Wdte 
blown  down,  and  several  barns',  ttc. 
unmofed.  At  Laughton  sn  le  Mbr- 
thern,  several  yards  of  the  lofty 
elegant  spire  of  tlie  church,  which 
was  a  pleasing  objt^ct  for  many  miles 
in  the  surrounding  coimtry,  were 
blown  down,  and,  falling  on  the 
roof,  did  much  damage  also  to  tlie  ' 
inside.  At  York,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was  severely  felt ;  that 
remarkable  large  ash-tree  at  Bfuii- 
del  Ash,  which  has  stood  many  a 
violent  storm,  was  torn  frbiiEi  its 
place.  At  Manchester,  one  of  "the 
spires  of  the  collegiate  church  fell 
upon  the  roof  of  that  noble  struc- 
ture, and  did  great  mischief  to  the 
interior  part  of  the  building.  '  Ario- 
ther  spire  fell  into  the  church- 
yanJ  ;  a  stack  of  chimneys  fall  upon 
a  house  in  Deansgate,  anu  uhfor- 
tunatelv  killed  the  servant  who 
sirpt  in  the  attick  story.  At  New- 
ark, a  factory  for  weaving  cotton, 
belonging  toMcbsrs.  Hardcastleand 
Walker,  was  entirely  thrown  down> 
and,  inlling  upon  a  great  number 
of  looms,  totally  destroyed  theroj 
and  greatly  injured  the  unfinished 
pieces.  This  accident  will  be  se<« 
verely  felt  by  the  poor  weavers,  as 
they  will  be  entirely  thrown  out  of 
employ.  At  Post  on,  near  Newark, 
two  barns  were  blown  down,  and 
several  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

it 
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At  Nottingham,  part  of  the  gable- 
end  of  Mr.  Flint's  house,  on  Bright- 
more  hill  was  .blown  down :  and 
some  large  stones  were  blown  from 
the  top  of  the  county-hall,  and 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  Imrracks  was 
entirely  stripped  ofi".  At  Derby,  and 
psflts  adjacent,,  many  walls,  hay- 
rlcKSy  trees,  &c.  were  laid  low.  A 
Qotton  m\ll  was  much  damaged 
n^  Burton-upon-Trent.  Many 
s^s^dks  "of  chimnies,  several  roofs, 
a^d  a  wool  warehouse,  were  blown 
dqwn  at  Gaipsbro*,  and,  falling  on 
th^  roof,  forced  a  part  of  it  in,  and 
killed  Miss  Sally  Moorsom,  who 
was  in  bed  in  the  room  which  it 
penetrated. 

3d.  About  eighjt  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  th^  unqejr-sheriir  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire ,was  robbed,  near 
Holloway  turnpike  by  two  high- 
waymen, of  a  trunk,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  papers  -,  among 
others,  thie  commission  for  opening 
the  assizes  at  Northampton  for  the 
trying  of  criminals,  hiring  causes 
of  nisi  prius,  and  for  a  general  gaol 
delivery ;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
new  comq[)is8ion  was  ma^le  out  next 
day,  and  sent  express  by  a  special 
messenger. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenants of  several  counties  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  at  the  St.  Alban's 
tavern,  on  this  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  lots  to  determine  the 
precedency  of  the  militia  of  th6  said 
counties  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  the  following  numbers 
were  drawn  by  the  respective  Lords 
Lieutenants  attending,  or  by  the 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
viz. 


Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton     - 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex  - 

Warwick 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth  and  Brecknock 

Norfolk 

Northampton    - 

Northumberland 

Westmoreland  * 

Wilts 

Worcester 

Yorkshire,  W.  Riding 

N.  Riding 

£.  Riding 


13 

16 
34 
% 
26 
41 
43 
10 
21 

S 
15 

9 
28 
40 

6 

27 
19 
18 
24 
31 
25 
44 
12 
t 

37 

2 

3 

22 

14 

4 

45 

23 

29 
35 
S& 
39 
33 
32 
17 
7 
5 
13 


Amherst. 


Bedford 
Berks 
Bucks 
Cambrijdge 


42 
30 
38 
11 


.  Oaermarthen 

Denbigh 

Glamorgan 

Montgomery 

(Signed) 

11.  Between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  a  detachment  of  the  guards, 
commanded  by  colonel  St.  l^ger,^ 
marched  from  the  parade  in  St. 
James*s  Park,  to  the  Tower-M?hart 
where  they  embarked^  accompanied 
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by  Brook  Watson,  Esq.  commissary 
general  for  Holland.  The  privates 
are  all  artificers  of  ability ;  tbe  non- 
commissioned officers  have  most  of 
them  been  upon  recruiting  parties, 
and  are  picked  men,  returned  since 
the  departure  of  the  duke  of  York. 
This  detachment  completes  the 
number  of  guards  originally  order- 
ed for  service  in  Holland. 

His  Majesty's  attorney-general 
has  directed  an  attachment  to  be 
laid  on  a  sum  of  money  lying  in  the 
bank,  to  the  amount  of  100,0001. 
sterling,  in  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Bourdieu  and  Chollet,  agents  for 
the  French  Republic. 

Reading,  Came  on  at  the  Assizes, 
before  Sir  John  Wilson,  knight,  a 
trial  upon  an  ejectment  by  Mrs. 
FrankardandMr.Welldale,  butcher, 
as  coheirs  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  bart.  when  after  a  hearing 
of  four  hours  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  plaintiffs,  to  the  intire  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  court.  Their 
claims  were  resisted  by  the  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  Messrs.  Harvey  Aston, 
Clutton,  Hinchley,  and  Robinson. 
Property  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  120,0001.  depended  on  this  trial. 

Sweden,  A  tract  of  land  in  Swe- 
dish Finland,  of  the  circumference 
of  391,000  Swedish  ells,  has  sud- 
denly sunk  to  the  depth  of  15  fiei- 
thoms ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants had  the  good  fortune  to 
save  themselves  by  flight,  but  they 
have  lost  their  effects. 

Jamaica.  By  letters  from  this 
island,  we  are  informed,  that  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  of 
negroes  lately  imported,  the  high 
price  is  still  maintained ;  a  cargo 
was  sold,  last  Monday,  at  the  Old 
llarbour,  in  Kingston,  in  the  short 
^pBce  of  four  hours,  at  an  average 
of  551.  sterling  per  head  ;  and  on 


Thursday,  a  gentleman  paid  7001. 
for  seven  women.  Another  cargo, 
arrived  since,  sold  at  the  average 
price  of  581.  per  head. 

19th.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  was  oele« 
brated  at  the  London  ttfvem.  The 
cavalcade  of  the  numerous  proces- 
sion of  persons  restored  to  lifleeom- 
menced  with  a  banner,  on  wMch 
the  following  inscription  appeared: 
"  Two  lives  restored,  father  and  soo, 
now  living  monuments  of  the  im- 
portance  of  the  Humane  Society, 
pour  forth  their  most  grateful  e}iK 
culations  to  Heaven  and  the  govern 
nors  of  this  institution.*'  The  father 
addressed  the  vice-president,  &c« 
with  a  voice  full  of  emotion  expres* 
sive  of  his  gratitude  to  the  founders 
and  supporters  of  a  charityby  whi6h 
himself  and  darling  child  had  been 
rescued  ft'om  the  watery  grave,  and 
their  lives  restored.  It  is  not  in  tl^e 
power  of  words  to  express  the  fed^ 
ings  of  the  numerous  and  respect- 
able characters  that  attended  this 
annual  festival. 

92d.  A  most  barbarous  and  in- 
human muitler  was  committed  near 
Ballymore,  in  the  county  of  Sligo^ 
attended  with  such  shocking  cif^ 
cumstances  as  are  seldom  equalled 
by  human  depravity:  a  travelling 
man  and  woman  were  bospitsMy 
received  in  the  evening  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Derrig,  who,  with 
his  sister,  were  the  only  tenants  of 
an  humble  roof :  in  the  dead  hour 
of  the  night,  the  stranger  awoke 
his  unsuspecting  host,  presented  a*" 
cocked  pistol  to  his  head,  and  de- 
manded his  money.  Derrig  assured 
him  he  had  none,  and  persisted  in 
his  declaration,  the  horrid  villain 
discharged  the  pistol,  the  contents 
of  which  entered  between  the  eyes, 
and  instantly  deprived  him  of  Hie  j 

he 
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ir» 


.fie  then  examined  the  house  for 
mone^,  and  oh  his  going  away,  ob- 
served to  his  companion,  that  it 
was  imprudent  to  leave  thie  woman 
alive:  he  accoixiingly  returned, 
and  seized  the  half-dead  trembling 
victim  by  the  hair,  kept  her  down 
on  the  floor,  by  forcibly  pressing 
his  foot  ^on  her  head,  when  with  a 
spade  shaft  he  repeatedly  strack  her 
on  the  neck,  with  an  intention  of 
breaking  it,'  but,  by  her  writhings 
under  the  merciless. monster,  some 
of  the  bk)ws  glanced  down  her  jaws, 
which  being  broken  through  and 
covered  with  blood  made  him  think 
her  dead.  She  however  had  strength 
and  utterance  to  relate  the  horrid 
deed  to  her  neighbours  next  morn- 
ing. In  consequence  of  which,  the 
Bidlymore  weavers  set  off  instantly 
on  ail  aides  in  punmit  of  these  in- 
fernal murderers ;  and  the  gentle- 
man who  has  charge  of  the  factory 
tliere  gave  each  a  sum  of  money  to 
support  them  on  the  road,  with  the 
most  earnest  request  not  to  retiurn 
until  they  overtook  them. 

'fhe  prize  of  30,0001.  in  the 
English  lottery  was  this  day  drawn ; 
it  is  the  sole  property  of  Mr.  May*- 
tin  Lucas,  wine-merchant  of  North- 
ampton. 

S4th.  Dublin.  One  of  the  most 
singular  robberies,  perhaps,  that 
ever  was  known  took  place  some 
time  ago,  in  or  about  his  Majesty's 
stores.  Two  large  cases  of  plate  had 
been  imported  by  his  grace  of 
Tuam,  containing  about  4000 
ounces  (the  cases  were  bound  with 
iron  and  padlocked) ;  having  been 
entered  they  were  lodged  in  the 
store  until  this  week,  when  they 
were  conveyed  by  porters,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  archbishop's 
domestics,  to  his  house,  in  Merrion- 
street,  when,  upon  being  opened. 


they  were  fotuid  to  contain  only  a 
few  knives  and  forks  !  The  value  of 
the  plate  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  cases  was  upwards  of  15001. 

SSth.  Martin  (the  mail  robber), 
condemned  at  Exeter  assizes,  was 
executed  on  Halldown,  near  the 
spot  where  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted. He  had  been  well  educated, 
and  had  visited  mostEuropean  coun- 
tries. At  the  end  of  the  year  1791 
he  was  at  Paris,  and  continued  there 
till  the  end  of  August  1792.  He 
said,  he  was  very  active  in  the 
bloody  afiair  of  the  10th  of  August; 
at  the  palace  oftheThuiileries,  when 
the  Swiss  guards  were  slaughtered, 
and  Louis  the  sixteenth  and  his  ^ 
mily  fled  to  the  National  Assem'bly 
for  shelter.  He  said  he  did  not  enter 
into  this  bloody  contest  as  a  volun- 
teer, but  happening  to  be  in  that 
part  of  the  city  of  Paris,  he  was 
hurried  on  by  the  mob  to  take  part 
in  that  sanguinary  business.  Not 
speaking  good  French,  he  said,  he 
\vss  suspected  to  be  a  Swiss,  and  on 
that  account  finding  his  life  often 
in  danger,  he  left  Paris,  and  em- 
barking for  England  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  arrived  at  Weymouth  in 
September  last,  and  then  came  to 
Exeter.  He  said,  that,  being  in 
great  distress  in  October,  he  com- 
mitted the  mail  robbery. 

Died,  lately,  in  New  Hampshire, 
in  North  America,  aged  98,  Mr. 
Webber  Groves,  who  had  written 
with  much  credit  and  approbation 
prior  to  the  American  revolution, 
*'  On  the  Commercial  Intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca,'* and  which  was  improved  on 
afterwards  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

4lh.  At  his  seat,  at  Vernon,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  Lduis- 
Joseph  Marie  de  Bourbon  Pen- 
thievre,  grand  admiral  of  France, 

and 
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and  a  darendant  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  murder  of  his  daughter-in-law 
the  princesse  de  Lamballe  on  the 
^  oF  September  test,  plunged  him 
into  the  profoundest  grief,  and  the 
execution  of  the  king  added  to  his 
affliction.  This  illustrious  charac- 
ter was  one  of  the  richest  subjects 
in  Europe.  Before  the  revolution 
his  annual  income  amounted  to  five 
millions  of  livres>  two  of  which  he 
lost  in  consequence  of  that  event. 
He  was  bom  Nov.  16,  17^5,  mar- 
ried the  princess  of  £ste  in  1744, 
who  died  in  1754 ;  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  the  piince  de  Lam- 
balle, and  the  virtuous  consort  of 
the  vicious  Orleans,  who  is  to  in- 
herit the  great  fortune  of  her  de- 
parted father,  as  very  fortunately 
she  obtained  two  days  Jbefore  a  par- 
tial divorce,  a  menta  et  thora,  from 
her  husband,  by  which  means  he  is 
not  entitled  to  a  livre  of  the  le- 
gacy 5  but  as  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  duke  was  dead,  he 
sent  down  emissaries  to  put  seals  on 
all  his  effects^ 

6th.  The  right  honourable  lord 
Banymore^  conducting  a  number  of 
French  prisoners  from  Rye  to  Do- 
ver, by  the  Berkshire  militia,  under 
his  command,  the  whole  party 
halted  at  the  turnpike  at  the  top  of 
Folkstone  hill ;  i^er  taking  some 
refreshment,  on  regaining  his  seat 
in  his  vehicle,  a  fusee,  which  he 
carried  with  him,  went  off,  and  shot 
him  through  the  head.  He  died  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  so  finished  a 
short,  foolish,  and  dissipated  life, 
which  had  passed  very  discreditably 
to  his  rank  as  a  peer,  and  still  more 
so  as  a  member  of  society.  He  was 
born  August  14>  1769. 

20th.  At  his  seat  at  Caen  Wood, 
near  Hampstead,  in  his  89th  year, 
Wm.  Murray  earl  of  Mansfield,  of 


whom  some  memmn  will  be  givcp 
in  m  flobscqiient  part  of  this  volunUL 


APRIL. 

4th.  The  fall  of  snow,  on  Moo- 
day  and  Tuesday  last,  was  greater 
than  was  ever  remembered  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time ;  in  mny 
parts  of  Leicestershire  and  the  ncs^ 
of  England,  it  lay  upwards  of  *ti^ 
feet  deep,  and  in  scTeral  pltaes'oiB^' 
Chamwood  forest,  the  depth  Mtf 
nearly  three  feet.  Sex'cral  hundred' 
sheep  were  for  many  hours  boned 
in  the  snow,  and  probably  would 
have  ]x?rished  but  for  the  timely 
thaw  that  succeeded. 

Mr.  Pointer,  of  Essex,  has  just 
recovered  70  acrto  of  land  from  the ' 
sea,  at  the  ascertained  expen're  OiF 
3441.  23.  His  mode  of  consolidat- 
ing his  sea  wall,  was  to  roll  it  ibdlf 
for  8  or  9  months,  with  a  roller 
nine  and  twenty  hundred  weight  rf 
draw,  by  four  horses. 

6th.  Christian  Jefferies  and  Wm. 
Harrison,  the  latter  twelve  years  of '^ 
age,  were  committed  to  Warwick' 
gaol  charged  with  a  most  Inhnmaa 
murder,  committed  on  the  body  of 
Wm.  Sellard,  a  boy  of  only  tm 
years  old.  llie  coroner's  inquest 
sat  four  days  for  the  full  investigs* 
tion  of  this  crime,  the  cruelties  of 
which  are  thus  related  :  that  these 
boys  having  the  care  of  a  boat  on 
the  Oxford  ca^al  left  to  their 
charge,  they  had  exercised  number- 
less andexcessive cruelties  upon  the 
deceased;  that  after  unmercifblly 
beating  and  otherwise  ill  treating 
him,  he  was  lashed  to  the  rudder 
and  then  thrown  into  the  canal,  and 
dragged  along  to  a  considerable 
distance  $  and  stripping  off  his  shirt 
at  another  time,  they  bad  thrown 

it 
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pon  die  top  of  a  thorSf  and  sided  lately  in  Pall  Mall,  and  in 

id  him  in  that  state  to  climb  sopBUB  8prt.o£  conunercial  concern 

liter  it,  and  that  from  divers  ha4<loiBt  hif  property.     He    was 

Bt  too  shocking  to  relate,  the  about  thirty  yean  of  age. 

ids  havine  at  length  mortified,  12th..  The  following  melancholy 

dragged  mm  out  of  the  boat  to  and  distressing  catastrophe  happen- 

^  contiguous,  where  he  died,  ed  at  Newhaven.    As  thirteen  men, 

le  following  disagreeable  in-  artificers  and  labourers,  employed 

adon  was  received  at  the  Se-  on  the  new  piers  at  that  place, 

iTV  of  State's  office  from  Nootka  were  crossing  the  river,  the  rapid 

id  :  and  resistless  current  overset  thrfr 

lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  boat,    when   six    of    them    were 

npanied  by  Mr.  Gooch,  the  drowned.    The  other  seven  were 

nom^r,  went  on  shore  among  with  great  difficulty  saved, 

rntives  (who  are  described  by  14th.    Portsmouth^    The  French ' 

Mears  as  a  very  quiet  inofien-  prisoners,    who,  in  number  850, 

people),  and  ftt)m  that  descrip-  are   confined    in    Forton    prison, 

having  a  confidence  in  them,  made  an  attempt  to  escape.    One 

went  unarmed  j    the  savages  of  thecentinels  perceived  something 

^I'er  had  jao  sooner  got  them  like  scraping  under  the    ground 

leir  possession  than  they  fell  where  he  stood,  when  giving  the 

I  them,  and  most  inhumanly  alarm,  the  house  where  they  are 

lered  them.    An  armed  party  confined  at  night  was  searched,  and 

sent  from  the  ship  (the  Dae*  two  planks  in  the  lower  room  were 

i),  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  found  loose,  from  which  they  had 

ce,  as   the    two   unfortunate  made  a  passage  87  feet  long,  to- 

lemen  were  already  murdered,  wards  the  palisade.    It  is  supposed, 

the  horrid  savages  were  pre-  that  their  intent  was  to  have  killed 

ig  to  broil  and  eat  them.  Other  the  agent,  the  keeper,  and  the  of- 

lats  state  this  cruel  accklent  to  ficer  on  guard,  then  to  Imve  eot 

happened  at  Wookau,    one  possession  of  the  first  vessel  they 

e  Sandwich  islands.  could,  and  have  sailed  for  France. 

b.    A  dreadful    circumstance  15th«  In  consequence  of  a  scholar 

rred  in  Hyde  Park,    A  young  of  Winchester  college  having  tres- 

,  very  well  dressed,    and    of  passed  beyond  the  limits  prescribed 

sel  appearance,  after  walking  by  the  warden,  the  whole  conmiu- 

lome  time  near  the  carriage-  nity  were  refused  to  dine  with  their 

drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  friends  the  following  Sunday.  This 

discharged  the  contents  into  was  una  voce  resented  by  the  rest  of 

lead.    The  muzzle  had  been  the  scholars,   and  measures  were 

d  against  the  back  part,  just  adopted  to  separate  the  warden,  M" 

the  neck,  and  three  balls  pene-  lows,  and  ma9terB,who  had  appointed 

i  from  thence  upwards.    As  the  next  day  for  the  expulsion  of  the 

til  some  persons  ran  towards  ten  senior  students.     The   gates 

and  a  lady  stopped  her  car-  were   locked   and    guarded,    the 

,  in  which  he  was  taken  alive,  towers  fortified  with  stones  to  repel 

peechless,  to  St.  George's  hos-  an  attack  from  the  enemy  without. 

The  unhappy  victim  had  re-  and   a    regular    watch    obaerved . 

»L.  XXXV.  C                              throughout 
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tbrqyghont  the  night.  On  Thui^s- 
d%y  morning  the  high  sheriff, 
vmj^r, .  grand .  j  ury,  and  constable, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men^ assembled  to  address  the  King, 
tieMed  ftur  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  warden.  The  Buckingham 
militia  were  alsa  mustered  to  ter- 
rify the  besieged ;  but  all  in  \'ain. 
A];. length  a  general  amnesty  was 
stggeed  upon  by  the  masters,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  scholars;  the  offen- 
sive edict  was  recalled,,  and  peace 
restored.  A  fresh  misunderstand- 
ing has;  however,  bnoken  out,  and 
the  Jboys,  in  eonsequence  of  an  oath 
taken  during  the  first  dispute,  have 
nearly  all  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  cottege.  With  respect  to 
the  commoners  this:sece^ion  is  con- 
sida*ed  as : merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
vacation,  but  to  many  of  those  on 
the  foundation,  the  consequences 
are  truly  serious;  by: the. statutes 
they  must  .inevitably .  be  expelled  & 
and  their  parents;  and  friends  have 
thus  to  proWde  for  them  new  esta- 
blishments in  life.        >  .. 

'-The  state  of  the  city  hospitals  for 
the  last  year  is  as  follows  : 

Christ* $  HotpitaL 
Children  put  out  apprentices      165 
Now  in  the  care  of  the  hospital  1078 
To  be  presented  this  Easter       160 

iS^  Bartholomew's. 
Patients  cured  and  discharged  9189 
Remaining        -        -        -      630 

St,  Thomas's, 
Cured  and  discharged        -      77^6 
Remaining        -         -         -.     585 

Bridewell. 
Received   indigent  and  miserable 
people         -.       -         -        1525 
Maintained'        -j        •        -        26 

.  M.  Bethlem, 
Admitted         -  ;:/    -  .    .  -         168 
Cured. and  discharged  .  .    -        182 
l^mainLng      ..- -     -         -      243 


The  bank,  for  0)e  cdnvBOiBliee 
of  the  public^  made  an  enoi^shrn'of 
5/.  notes.  i.  ^'  -:': 

16th.  A  very  extraordinary.cob<^ 
vulsed  motion  and  sinking  of  s^hage 
spot  of  grbund  at  Capley  Wodd^^ta' 
the  Parish  of  Fownhope,  .near  Here^ 
ford,  has  lately  taken  place. !  Tit 
was  first  remarked  on  Hiuraday^ 
the  4th  instant,  by  a  man  and&boy 
employed  in  hedging,  who  were 
alarmed  by  a  noise  which  seenied 
to  proceed  from  the  wood^  and  im*- 
mediately  afterwards  perceif^: 
some  lan^  stones  in  motion  ati^ 
smaller  distance  from  them  ;  a  pad^ 
of  the  wood  and  wood-ground-  wa^ 
at  the  same  time,  in  apparent  agita^: 
tion,  and  slipped  from  its  bed  tOr 
wards  the  low  ground  by  the  side 
of  the  River  Wye.  ,. They  were  stilil 
more  alaitned  by  the.  sudden  motioA' 
of  the  ground  whereon  they  stoodii 
whidh- opened  at  dififerent  placet^' 
and  threw  up  small  ridges  of  eaitii 
at  short  distances;  and  they  bad> 
only  time  to  make  their  escape;: 
before  the  hedge  at  which  .thcjR 
were  at  work  was  nearly,  buried*  ■ 
the  treesy  in  or  near  it,  were  thrust 
down,  and  the  road  at  the  bottom. 
of  the  wood  was  completely  choak-' 
ed  up  with  earth,  trees,  andstonesy 
to  the  height  of  twelve  feet  The 
ground  within  the  circuit  of  thifl 
motion  has  been  ascertained  to  ex- 
ceed four  acres  in  extent,  and  ae^. 
veral  very  large  apertures  have  bfsen 
left,  which  have  since  continuedto 
widen  daily.  What  is  very  :re-^ 
markable,  an  yew  tree  was  removed 
to  the  distance  of  forty  yards*;  and 
now  remains  upright,  without, 
having  suffered  any  apparent  iiyurjK^I 

19th.  A  general  fast  iwas  obv« 
served  this  day  throughout .  Xher^ 
kingdom>:for)  the  success,  of;. hi*: 
Majesty's  omisr  by  sfA  and  Jignd!. ' 

Goxrernm^nt 
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Goterndieal  haveicoacluded  on 
the  indasure  of  sendinga  bishop  lo 
Canada^  aod  have  coivfibired  that 
dignity  oiti  the  Revt^  Ji^cobLMoun^ 
tain  (domestic  chaplain:  ..-to.' « thfe 
bishop'  of  Lincoln,  a  r|)Tel3ent]ai7t  of 
the* cathedral,  &c.  and  late  minis- 
ter of  St.  Andrevy's,  Norwich)  with 
an  apjj^intment  of  ^000l.<  per  an- 
tbSXti^;  and  it  is  also  said^  that  Mr. 
Mduntaift  takes  with  him  his 
brodid*;-  the  Rev  Joshua  Mountain^ 
asilds  domestic  chaplain, 
fir^fifch.'  *' A  few  days  ago  a  woman, 
wilao  assLUiied^the^  habit  of  a,  man^ 
abd  travelled  about  the  country  as 
a  ped lair, 'took  d,  lodging  at  a  house 
in  one  of  ihe;outIets  at  Worcester, 
and  being  mqcfar  indisposed  at  the 
time,  she -went'  to  be  i,  where  she 
was  treated  by  her  hositess  with 
every  civility  for  about  a  fortnicrht  j 
at  the  end  (if  which  time  growing 
worse,  and  having  a  presentiment 
that  her  dissolution  was  very  near 
at  hand,  she  made  a  discovery  of 
her  sex  to  her  landlady  -,  telling  her 
at  the  same  time,  that,  having  been 
very  active  in  the  riots  in  J^ndon, 
ih  the  year  1780,  the  fear  of  being 
taken  and  hanged,  had  operated  so 
powerfully  on  her  mind,  as  to  in- 
duce a  change  of  dress- j  under 
which  disguise  she  travelled  the 
country  ever  since,  in  the  character 
mentioned  above.  She  would  never 
tell  her  surname,  but  her  christian 
name  was  Fanny.  The  poor  crea- 
ture died  in  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. 

Pltfmouth.  A  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance occurred  in  this  town. 
A  lad,  aged  about  fourteen  years, 
entirely  dumb,  was  insulted  by 
another  lad  of  nearly  the  same  age  5 
inconsequence  of  which,  they  came 
to  blows;,, and foughta  considerable 


time ;  at  last  the  dumb  boy  re- 
ceived a  violent  blow  on  the  left 
side  uf  the  neck,  which  stunned 
him,  and  he  lay  on  the  ground 
some  minutes  ;  but  on  recovering, 
he  gave  a  dreadful  scream,  rose  up 
on  his  legs,  and 'began  to  converse 
with  his  opponent,  aod  others  who 
were  spectators,  to  their  no  small 
astonishment  and  surprise.  It  is 
said  that  his  father  and  mother 
died  when  he  was  very  young, 
after  which  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice by  the  parish,  and  ran 
away  from  his  master ;  since  when 
he  has  been  in  Plymouth  and  the 
neighbourhood  for  two  years  past, 
subsisting  merely  on  charity :  he  is 
now  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  Cat- 
water.  .1' 

Died,  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
America,  aged  98,  Mr.  Job  Mau- 
rice, who  had  wi'itten  very  in- 
geniously on  the  distresses  of  the 
tirst  advenhir^ni  in  the  American 
regions,  when  the  Spaniards  (itemlly 
ate  the  natives.  Frenchmen  devotit*- 
ed  one  another,  and  when.  Eng- 
lishmen wIm)  hadv-been  thefe-were 
afterwardii  shewn  in  London  as. 
skeletons.'^     -1 

5th.  At  Epsofi)^  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  Mr..  Dale:  Ingraip^ 
surgeon  In.  Christ's-  Hospit^tl.  H)d 
publiithedf  h  aa  Essay  on  the  Cause 
and  Seat  ,^f  the  Gout,  1743,  8vp, 
^2.  Practical  Cases  and- ObservationjB 
in  Surgery,  177i,.0vo.  Sv  An  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  several  Plagues 
that  have  appeared  since  1346> 
1754,  Svo.  4;  The  Apatoiuy  of  the 
Human  Body  abridged,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Verdier,  1756*. 
5.  The  Bk)w;  or  an  Inquiry  iato 
the  Oause  of  Mr.  Q&rke'a  Death, 
1769.  Mr;«Ingrafn  first  began  bi» 
professional  cacdcras  a-surgeon  and 
J.  C3.  ••  ..        ■'»  -•     :- !   .flian- 
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man-midwife  at  Bamet,  and  thence 
gradually  aroee  by  merit  tu  a  con- 
iiderable  degree  of  eminence. 

15th.  At  his  apartments  in  New 
Inn,  Mr.  Foster  Powell,  the  cele- 
brated pedestrian.  His  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  walking,  by  which 
he  ndght,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, have  profited  so  much, 
never  produced  him  enough  to  keep 
him  above  the  reach  of  indigence. 
Poverty,  which  he  ought  always  to 
have  kept  a  day's  march  behind 
him,  was  his  constant  companion 
in  his  travels  through  life,  even  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.  He  was  bom 
at  Horseforth,  near  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire, in  the  year  1734.  He  came 
to  London  in  17^^,  and  articled 
himself  to  an  attorney  in  the  Tem- 
ple, with  whom  he  served  liis 
clerkship.  In  1764  he  undertook 
to  go  fifty  miles  on  the  Bath  road 
in  seven  hours,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  the  time,  having  gone 
the  first  ten  miles  in  one  hour, 
although  encumbered  with  a  great 
coat  and  leather  breeches.  We  are 
assured  that  he  visited  several  parts 
of  Switzerland  and  Fiance,  where 
he  walked  two  hundred  miles  be- 
yond P^s,  and  gained  much  praise 
there.  In  1773  he  travelled  on 
foot  ft'om  London  to  York  and 
back  again  (a  dbtance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  two  miles)  in  five  days 
and  eighteen  hours.  In  1786  he 
walked  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  on  the  Bath  road  in  twenty- 
three  hours  and  a  quarter,  coming 
in  three  quarters  or  an  hour  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed 
upon.  In  1787  he  went  from 
Canterbury  to  London-bridge  and 
back  again  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  following  year,  1788,  he  en- 
caged to  go  his  fovourite  journey 
nwk  London  to  York  aiKl  back 


again  in  six  days,  which  be  exe- 
cuted in  five  dayt  and  twenty 
hours.  After,  this  he  did  not  iiii« 
dertake  any  journey  tiU  the  year 
I79O9  when  he  set  ofi^  to  walk 
finom  London  to  York  and  back 
again.  He  was  allowed  six  daya  to 
do  it,  and  accomplished  it  in  five 
days  and  eighteen  hours.  Qa  per- 
formed the  same  joum^  in  1799» 
in  five  days  fifteen  hours  and  a 
quarter ;  and  tins  is  supposed  tobaie 
occasioned  his  death. — Powell  seem 
to  have  considered  his  wondetftd 
agility  as  a  circumstai\ce  from 
which  he  derived  great  gknry.  Be 
despised  wealthy  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  his  many  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring money^  forty  pounds  w« 
the  largest  sum  he  ever  made  at 
one  time,  and  then  it  proc^ded 
from  the  generosity  of  his  friendi, 
who  raised  it  among  themselves  by 
subscription.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  2^,  his  remains  were  broug^ 
for  interment,  agreeably  to  his  own 
request,  to  St.  PauFs  church-yaid. 
The  funeral  was  characteristically 
a  walking  one,  from  New  Ian 
through  Fleet-street,  and  up  Lud- 
gate-hill.  The  followers  were  twen- 
ty on  foot  in  black  gowns^  and 
after  them  came  three^  mourning 
coaches;  the  attendants  were  m 
men  of  respectability.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted  with  much 
decency;  and  a  very  great  eon- 
course  of  people  attended.  He 
was  buried  nearly  under  the  only 
tree  in  the  church-yard.  His  age, 
as  inscribed  upon  the  cdttn,  was 
fifty-nine. 


MAY. 

1st.    Dublin.    A  burglary  and 
murder  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 

was 


CHRONICLE.  »i 

WAS  committed   in  the  house  of  ministers  upon  the  subject;  und 

Samuel  Waddy«  esq.  of  Jamesville^  asked  them  what  they  would  agree 

in  the  county  of  Wexford.    Some  to  give  a  bushel  ?    Tliey  fixed  tho 

time   ago   Mr.  Waddy  dischaiged  price   at  168.  the  sack,   or   three 

a  footman  from    his    service   for  bushels  Winchester  measure;  and 

misdemeanours,     particularly    for  then  retired  in  •good  order  with 

beating  in  a  cruel  manner  a  femsde  a  determination,  as  they  said,  to 

servant  in  the  family.    The  fellow,  visit  the  whole  county,  and  to  re- 

on  going  away,  vowed  vengeance  gulate  the  price  of  all  kinds*  of 

against  his  master,  and  unhappily  provision. 

kept  his  word ;    fbr,  between  the        Dantzick,  The  citizens  of  this 

hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  Thursday  place  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 

night,  he,  with  a  number  of  ac-  his  Prussian  majesty.    All  the  belb 

complices,   broke  into  Mr.  Wad-  were  set  ringing  from  eight  till 

dy*s  house,  where,  after  tying  the  nine    in    the    morning,    and    the 

servants,    he    proceeded    to     Mr.  solemnity  was  farther  announced 

Waddy*8    bed-chamber,    and    dis-  by  the  artillery  on  the  rampilrts. 

charged  a  pistol  at  bis  bead,  which  In  the  interval  all  orders,  beiiae 

instantly  killed  him.    The  villains  convoked  to  do  homage^  assembled 

then  robbed  the  house  of  ^^aiuable  in  the  town-hall. — At  half  past  nine 

articles  to  a  considerable  amount.  General  de  Raumer  and  President 

and  got  ofi;   Three  persons  charged  de  Schleinitz,  commissioners  from 

with  the  above  murder  were  taken  the  king,  were  accompanied  from 

on    Saturday    morning,   at  Rath*  their  hotels  to  the  town-hall  by 

drum,   by  the  activity  of  Hunter  the  burgomasters  Conradi  and  Be^ 

Gowen,  esq.    In  their  possession  ger;   counsellors  Ayke,  Graddeck, 

were  found  some  remarkable  coins  Weichman,  and  Gralath ;   and  se* 

which    Mr.  Waddy   had    in    his  cretaries  Jansen  and  Pegelau..    In 

house,  and  a  pair  of  buckles  marked  the  hall  prepared  for  administerii^ 

with  the  initials  of  Mrs.  Waddy*s  the  oath,  the  portrait  of  the  new 

name,  that  where  stolen  the  night  sovereign  drawn  at  ftiU  length  wasi 

he  was  murdered.  displayed  under  a  superb  can0|iy,' 

7th.    Between   two    and   three  After  the  oath  was  administerM, 

thousand  tinners  ai*e  just  arrived  the  hall  resounded  with  shouts  'of 

at  Falmouth  in  a  state  of  insur-  *'  Long  live  Frederk:  William^  the; 

rection.     The  mayor  and  corpo-  good  father  of  his  people  !**  which 

ration    went  out  to    meet  them,  were  re-echoed  by  the  crowd  aa* 

and  demanded  their  business.    The  sembled  in  the  grand  square.    The 

tinners  answered,    that  they  had  whole  company  then  repaired  lor 

been  informed  there  was  a  large  the    cathedral,    to   attend    dime 

quantity  of  corn  and  flour  in  the  worship.     When  the  service  was 

place,  and  they  expected  it  to  be  concluded,  numerous  and  splendid 

sold  to  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  entertainments  were  given  in  Bt^ 

as  they  could  get  none  from  the  veral  places.    The  whole  town  was 

farmers.      The   mayor  told  them  illuminated  in  the  evening ;  ftild'a 

that  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  ball,  to  which  every  one  wa^'a^*' 

grain,  as  it  belonged  to  govern*  mitted  gratis,  concluded  thU  nie- 

ment,  but  that  he  would  apply  to  morable  day.     The  medals  distri- 
buted 
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buteti  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  have  on  one  side  the  image 
of  the  king,  and  on  the  other  an 
eagle  soaring  in  the  air^  with  this 
legend,  "  Vobis  quoque  Pater*' 

8th.  James  Ridgway  and  H.  D. 
Symonds  were  brought  into  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  re- 
ceived judgment  forpubKshing  Mr. 
Paine's  works  and  the  Jockey  Club. 
They  were  severally  sentenced  ■  to 
four  years  imprisonment  in  New- 
gate. 

10th.  Rome.  All  the  French  and 
foreign  artists  have  been  oitlered  to 
quit  this  place,  who  wei>c  stipposed 
to  favour  French  politics,  or  cir- 
culate French  principK^.  Ducroix, 
with  several  other  omiacnt  artists^ 
in  conscquonce  of  the  Poj>c*s  man- 
tiate,   have  been  ordered  to  quit 

Rome. 

Tho  cxportiiticm  of  prints,  which 
ha!^  Hfvu  M)  productive  to  England^ 
)«  ^k\^  become  an  object  to  the 
(;^nd  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  con- 
«viving  it  a  valuable  branch  of 
«H>n)merce,  has  taken  Morgan,  the 
iX?lebi*ated  engraver,  from  Rome, 
and  has  given  him  a  splendid 
housei' where -he  is  emplo^ki  with 
his  assistants  in  bringing  this  branch 
of  the  art  to  its  utmost  perfection. 

Puccini,  who  is  a  great  amateur, 
and  who  was  originally  a  lawyer, 
a  gentleman  well  known  for  his 
politeness  to  the  English,  has  got 
the  care  of  the  grand  gallery  at 
Florence,,  whrch  of  course  will 
render  it  easy  of  access  to  all 
foreignei*s*  '  -. 

GaVin.  Hamilton  and  the  Prince 
Borghcsi  have  desisted  from  making 
any  farther  excavations  in  search 
after  the  treasures  of  Gabii.  They 
have  recovered  every  thing  worthy 
of  not  ice  oh  the;prince*s  estate  5  but, 
as  the  town  run«  under  the  estates 


of  the  neighboinrin^  nobility,-  thW 
have  declined  advent^fiiiig  im-Ml^v 
Hanriiltoh*s  'fu'tur^  sabterraiidOMtf 
speculations.'    •    '  .*   or-  • 

13th.  Pursuant  to  ordery  Robert 
Mackreth^  esq.  M.  P.  waB^inroik^ 
into  the  court  of  King?i^B<lfd)J 
to  receive  judgment  lofit  gi^lfl^ 
a  challenge  to  Sir  JoKn  ScckX}^  hid 
Majesty*s  then  solicitor  •  (genen^ 
Afterreprobdting  in  general' ter|M( 
the  practice  of  duelling:  aVid  anU 
mad  verting  on  the  clFcuMstftlkceB 
of  the  case,  the  court  sont^M 
Mr.  Mackreth  to  be  fined  thb  sQQt 
of  lOOl.  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
the  s\mce  of  six  weeks  in^  -  tte 
King's  Bench  prison.  .-  ■'; 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  The  breftA 
fruit  plants  have  been  divided  Vf 
the  commissioners  as  folio v^s  :  tH 
the  county  of  Surrey  83,  to  th€ 
county  of  Middlesex  83,  and  to  tlitf 
county  of  Cornwall  83.  "  t 

Lisbon.  Though  the  queen  is  nob 
much  amended  of  ^late,  the  'whnlS 
city  and  court  have  worn  an  Aspect 
of  the  greatest  joy  ever  since  tb«r 
birth  of  the  youngest  -  pr'vaeen^ 
vvhich  took  place  on  Monday  JPhtf 
29th  of  April.  The  city  was-  flkia 
minated  three  successive  nightK 
The  general  effect  was  inucfa  in- 
fenor  to  that  of  a  Londoti  iilumi-' 
nation  ;  but  there  w*»re  four  '«^cv 
tacles,  which  perhafis  surpassed 
any  of  the  sort  ever  seen.  ':Sliff 
first  was  the  city  castle,  undef  illB 
direction  of  the  intendant  df  tllCf 
police  3  on  which  Was  erected^  M 
the  occasion,  a  magnificent  GtflblV 
tower,  with  a  transparency  in  liilf 
middle,  the  whole  so  thickly  htil^ 
w|th  lamps  as  to  appear  ^one^^liil 
mass  of  fire,  like  a  palace  of  thii 
Salamanders  in  some'  old  -^lablrf/ 
The  efiect  Of  this  brilliant  6(>ectacl<^ 
was  very  great.     At  tett  'okiTodB 

each 
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each  night,  ^'prodigJbus  number 
of  rockets  were  sent  up  freni  the 
tower.  The  other  chief  iliUtniha-* 
lions  were  at  the  houses  bf-wn- 
traetors>  who  here,  i^  'felsewhei^; 
acquire  immense  riches.*'^  The  ex-^ 
pences  of  each  are  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  10,0001.  sterling. 

15th.  A  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  Britfge-endj  at  Perth,  -was 
discovei^ea  to  be  on  fire.  IW  house 
Was  completely  in  flames'  bfefore 
it'  was  notilced.'  '  Six  persons'  were 
suffocated  before  -  any  sv^sistahce 
eould  be  prociwed,  viz.bne'toan, 
two  widow- wohicn,  arid  a  mother 
and  her  two  sons.  *  The  fete  of  all 
of  them  is  very  lamentable;  but 
that  of  the  mother  and  her  two 
sons  is  paftictflirlv  distressing ;  s/he 
got  safe  out  of  the  house/  and  came 
to  the  street,  when  missing  her  sorts,, 
she  ran  back'into  the  midst  of ^  the 
flames  in  search  of  them.  Unfor- 
tunately she  could  neither  ex- 
tricate them  nor  herselfy  and  she 
was  burnt  to  death.  -'■     : 

The  discoveries  recently  made 
in  the  Spanish  register  snip  have 
ii^duced  the  captors  to  form  a  re- 
solution not  to  sell  her  when  com- 
pletely discharged,  but  to  break 
her  up  themselves,  suspecting  that 
ift- this  way  they  may  find  more 
valuables  artfully  concealed.  To 
evade  the  King  of  Spain's  high 
ditty  on  gold,  many  bars  of  that 
metal  have  been  found  thinly 
coated  with  pewter,  and  denomi- 
nated, ih  the  invoice,  by  order  of 
Spanish  merchants,  fine  pewter. 
The  King  of  Spain  will  no  doubt 
eventually  take  advantage  of  this 
])iece  of  information.  An  irtcor- 
rect  account  having  been  given  df 
the  cargo  of  the  above  shi[),  we 
state  it  upon  an  authority  that  m^y 
be  relied  on. 


(?94  Cases  of  silvery  each  cbntaJH*- 
:  ing  three  thousand  dollars.*^ ' 
33  Cas^  of  goW.  besides*  pla^ 
and  jewels;  vilue\^OOiOOOlf 
72  Hundred  of  i-^d wood. 
li>  Cases  of  sfiK*^r  in  bars. 
2562  Quintals    of    bark    of    dif- 

'«  ferefat  weJglits*.^    ' 
2"340  'jQuikitals  of 'cocoa.  ^ " 

4887  Cases  of  pepper;  v'- 
520  Ditto  of  Ic^d;  *      - 

120  Ditto  of  Wool.* 
1^  Ditto  6f  siigar. 
2247  Pounids  of  medical  roots.        ' 
387  Ditto  extrtiict  of  bark. 
79  •  Ditto  of  gum  of  cocoa. 
l&O  Ditto  balsum  of  Peru. 
250  Prepared  hides.     •  ^' 

ll$  Rasping  skins, 
sod  Dozen  fine  leather  skins.  • 
12  Ditt'6  of  alambon.' 
3  Barrels  of' hbjnisy. 
11  Cises  of  the'  various  produc- 
tions of  Kjv. 
This  cargp  had- be^n  two  years 
in  collectfh^  frpfai  different  i^arts 
of  the  coast,  and  is  witbout  except 
tion    the    rrcbe^'  that-  ever   waS 
trusted  bn  bbard  of  any  dingle  ship; 
It  is  inipo8sA)le.to  form  a;  just  ^i- 
mate  of  its -value:  but  it ' is  cer-i 
tainly  hot  overrated,   w.h^n  it  '^  w 
stated  at  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pfbuhds. ;'  ; , 

Ten  additioiiat  houses  to  Broi^- 
lejf  cotfege,  are  just  ficifehfed  for-  f h^ 
benefit'  of  ^er^tidetlV  widbivsi 
they  jstk,'  biiht  with  *  a  legacy  A 
10>000l.  left^'for-  that  •purpose  bjr 
the  late  Mrs;  Battenson,  widow  ctf 
Sir  Richard  Battensbn,  of  Bradburn; 
in  Keftt,'and  endowed  with  twenty 
potihd^  per  annuhi  foT'^dh  inha- 
bitant.    '       ..•.•^-  ^■'  ;  " 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  cburt 
of  the  United  States  oi?  Arnerica 
have  finally  delivih^  theii''  opinions 
upon  the  important  question  whfch 

had 
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had  been  argued  before  them  for 
thirteen  days,  viz.  "  Whether  an 
individual  of  any  state  may  sue  a 
8tate»  or  the  United  States  5  or, 
whether  the  citizens  of  any  one 
state  may  sue  another  state  ?**  Their 
opinion  viras,  that  every  individual 
of  any  state  has  the  natural  privi- 
lege of  suing  either  the  United 
States,  or  any  states  whatever  in  the 
union,  for  redress  in  all  cases 
where  he  can  prove  a  just  claim,  a 
loss,  or  an  injury,  having  been 
sustained :  and  vice  vend. 

Mr.  Locke*s  statue,  the  Discobo- 
los,  was  sold  by  auction.  It  had  once 
before  been  offered  for  sale  5  when 
8OOI.  was  biddea  for  it,  and  it  was 
bought  in  by  himself  at  9001. 
This  day — such  are  the  variations 
of  taste — 360L  was  its  price.  Mr. 
Duncombe  is  the  buyer. 

16th.  This  day  was  held  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  sons  of 
the  clergy  3  at  which  were  present 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, president;  Sir  John  Skin- 
ner, vice-president;  hb  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York ;  Lords  Thur- 
low  and  Fielding ;  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Peterborough,  Lichfield,  Co- 
ventry, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  St.  Da- 
vid's, Gloucester,  Carlisle,  Bristol, 
and  Exeter;  Aldermen  Clarke, 
Wright,  GiU,  Pickett,  Boydell, 
Skinner,  Glynn,  and  Langston ; 
Sheriffs  Tebbs  and  Brandon  s  Sir 
William  Dolben,  Sir  Richard  Kaye, 
and  George  Byng,  esq.  with  many 
of  tlie  clergy  smd  gentry.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Griffith,  M.  A.  rector  of  St. 
Mary-le-bone,  London,  domestic 
chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chap.  vi. 
verse  2.    "  Bear  ye  one  another's 


burthens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 

Christ." 

Collection  at  the  cathe- 
dral on  Tuesday        -    M    5  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  Thursday      181    O  0. 

Ditto  at  Stationers-hall, 
ditto        .  -        578    6  6 


851  11  6 
Mr.  Beach,  a  paper-manufiictu- 
rer,  of  Denbuiy,  in  Connecticut, 
North-America,  has  manofiictured 
a  quantity  of  incombustible  papev, 
a  quire  of  which  he  has  presented 
to  the  New- York  museum.  Fhan 
this  circumstance  it  is  probable  that 
the  asbestos  (a  stone  resembling  the 
Venetian  talc)  found  in  Italy  and 
some  parts  of  France,  has  been  dia- 
covered  in  the  North-American 
States.  In  a  cloth  made  from  thii 
stone  the  ancient  Romans  used  to 
bum  their  dead  bodies,  to  prevant 
their  ashes  from  being  blended 
with  those  of  the  funeral  pile. 

18th.  This  morning,  the  honaiiN 
able  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  neariy 
burnt  to  death  at  her  house  in  Do* 
ver-street.  The  accident  was  oc» 
casioned  by  a  spark  flying  at  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  against  her 
muslin  dress,  which  she  had  joit 
put  on  previous  to  going  to  chi^. 
Her  first  effort  to  extinguish  the 
flames  was  by  rolling  on  the  sofb, 
when  happily  the  servants  rushed 
into  the  room  in  time  to  save  her 
life,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  flames,  which  had  comnmitt- 
cated  themselves  to  the  fomitme. 
This  is,  at  least,  the  fiftieth  fisOal 
accident  of  the  kind  that  haa  hap- 
pened  within  a  few  years. 

24th.  The  Recorder  made  his  re- 
port to  the  King,  of  the  prispnen 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
April  sessions,  which  were,  Charles 
AUen  for  a  highway  robbery,  Mary 

Goodall 
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Goodall  for  the  same^  Wm.  Tdrn- 
buU  for  a  burglary,  James  Somer- 
ville  for  the  same^  Catherine  Owen 
for  robbing  in  her  dwdling,  Jane 
Huggins  for  the  <anie^  James  La- 
vender for  a  rape^  John  Price  for  a 
highway  robbery^  Elizabeth  Cope 
for'  robbeiy,  all  of  whom  were 
respited  during  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure. 

S7*  Came  on  before  Lord  Ken- 
yon  and  a  special  jury,  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Frost  for  seditious  words 
ipoken  at  the  Percy  coffee-house. 
The  Attorney  General  addressed 
the  court  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution: he  then  called  Messrs. 
Tat^^  Savil]iac>  Yateman,  and  Bul- 
lock^ as  evidence  for  the  crown. 
Mr.  Erskine  addressed  the  jury,  in 
a  speech  of  great  eloquence,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  The  jury 
retired  for  about  an  hour  and  an 
half>  and  brought  in  their  verdict 
—guilty. 

The  indictment  ag^nst  Mr.  Frost 
stated^  that  he  on  the  6th  of 
November  last^  at  the  Percy  cof- 
fee-house, Rathbone-place^  made 
use  of  these  words :  '^  I  am  for 
equality  5  I  see  no  reason  why  one 
man  should  be  greater  than  ano^^ 
tber ;  I  would  have  no  king,  and 
the  constitution  of  this  country  is  a 
bad  one." 

There  is  an  establishment  in 
Sweden  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  every  country :  this  is  called, 
*'  A  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Health."  Its  sittings  are  at  Stock- 
holm, and  it  consists  of  three  offi- 
cers of  state,  three  chemists^  and 
six  physicians.  This  board  inquires 
into  every  practice,  and  every  kind 
of  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicine^  that  can  be  anywise 
prejudicial  to   the  health  of   the 


people,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
state  offloert  who  sit  at  that  board, 
its  decrees  have  the  force  of  laws, 
and  heavy  penalties  and  punish- 
ments are  inflicted  on  all  who  dis- 
obey. 

Died,  at  Kilmarnock,  aged  111, 
John  Craig.  He  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  North  British  dragoons,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff  Muir  in 
1715.  He  was  never  married  5  nor 
ever  had  any  sickness,  but  worked 
as  a  day-labourer  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  and  retained  his 
memory  and  senses  to  the  last. 
There  was  found  in  his  possession, 
secreted  in  an  old  chest,  a  number 
of  crown  and  half  crown  pieces, 
and  other  smaller  coin. 

Aged  83,  Mr.  John  Oliver,  the 
eccentric  miller  of  Highdown-hiU, 
in  Sussex.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred near  his  mill,  in  a  tomb  he 
had  caused  to  be  erected  there  for 
that  purpose  near  30  years  ago,  the 
ground  having  been  previously  con- 
secrated. His  coffin,  which  be  had 
for  many  years  kept  under  his  bed, 
was  painted  white  3  and  the  bpc^ 
was  borne  by  eight  men  clothed 
in  the  same  colour.  A  girl  about, 
twelve  years  old  read  the  burkil 
service,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
tomb,  delivered  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion  from  Micah  vit  8,  9,  be- 
fore at  least  2000  ajoditors,  whom 
curiosity  had  led  to  see  this  extn^- 
ordinary  foneral. 

At  Thurgaton,  aged  101,  Good- 
wife  Mack.  She  was  of  a  strong; 
athletic  constitution,  and,  until 
within  a  few  years  of  her  death, 
would  occasionally  exercise  herself 
in  some  of  those  labours  of  the  field 
and  ferm-yutl  which  are  usually 
allotted  to  men. 

In  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  in 
his  60th  yetff,  Wm.  Hudson,  esq. 

F.R.S. 
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F.  R.  S.  author  of  the  "  Flora  An-  tain  that  age»  or  shell  be-  married 
^ica.**     M  r.  Hud  son  wa^ -a  native  of    with   the    consent  ef  ^ardiansi 
Kendal,  was  brought  up  tophysick,  and  these  estates  and  pnipcrty  are 
and  kept  an  apothecary  *s  shop  in  to  be  them 'absolutely  and  in  fee. 
Fanton-street,  where  he  practiced  If  no  second  son,  or  no  daugfateir, 
with  great  reputation  till,  a  few  shall  attain  the  age  of  ^l,  or  be- 
years  ago,  the  house  wa^  found  to  come  entitled  to  this  property,  then 
be  on  fire  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  the  eldest  son  of  the  counted  of 
evening.     Mr.  Hudson  was  not  in-  WestnK>rland  may  inherit  it,  on  at- 
suTed,  but  had  no  wi:«h  to  be  plun-  taining  the  age  of  91. 
dered  by  the  mob,  and  kept  the  SSth.  At  Berlin,  in  his  69th  year, 
doors  fast  till  he  and  his  servants  the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony  Fr&-. 
were  nearly  caught  in  the  flames.  deric    Bnsching,    well  known  fin» 
At  her  house  in  Berkeley-square,  his  "  New  Treatise  of  GeogjUj^hyr 
lady  Ducie  ;  married  to  lord  Ducie  first  published  in  the  German  lan^ 
about  three  years  since.     She  was  guage,  in  2  vols.  1754^  translated 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Child,  the  banker,  into  English,  176^,  6vol8.4to.  witli' 
and  mother  of  the  present  coun-  maps;  French,  in  14  vols.  12nio. 
tessof  Westmorland.    The  ilhiess  178Sj  Dutch,  1779.                   '    • 
which    occasioned    her   ladyship's  At  Hopetoan-hal),    near  Edin* 
death  was  a  morf i6cation ;  biit  she  burgh,    at  the  surprising  age  of 
had  suffered  much,  fot  about  three  IS7>  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robert- 
weeks  before,  by  a  complication  of  son.    Tois  modem  patriarch  hait 
the  gout  and  dropsy.     The  attack  always  lived  in  the  family  of-  the 
of  the*  gout  was  produced  by  her  lords  of  that  place,  whom  be  senr- 
having  taken  cold  one  night,  dur-  ed  in  the  capacity  of  inspect!^  of 
ing  a  long  delay  of  her  carriage  at  the  lead  works,  for  four  complete 
the  Opera-h6use  door^  and  drink-  generations,  besides  the  time  elapsed 
ing,   presently  afterwards  a  large  since  the  birth  of  the  present  pos- 
glass  of  lemonade.     Her  property,  sessor.    The  funeral  was  celebmteii 
according  to  the  will  of  her  late  with  a  decency  that  did  honour  to' 
husband,  Mr.  Child,  is  now  to  be  his  noble  patron,  who  has  bespoke 
thus  distributed:  the  countess  of  an  elegaAt  monument,  with  an' id- 
Westmorland,  in  addition  to  the  an-  scription    expressive  of   the  ^vbA 
nuity  of  200Ol.  which  she  ali^dy  and  fidelity  of  an  old  and  tvortl^' 
has,  is  to  have  another  40001.  for  servant  during  the  space  of  M0 
life.      The  remainder  of  the  real  years, 
and  personal  property,   with   the  •         ,; 

profits  of  the  copartnership  in  the    — :-! i -■"•^■^ 

banking-house,  except  the"  legacies  ^  ■  ^" 

thereaftermentioned,devolve  toany  JUNE               '"' 

son  of  the  countess  of  Westmor-  /             :r'r::[ 

land  (except  ^ch  as  may  enjo}-,  or  4th.     This  being  his   MajestyV 

be  heir  to,  the  title  and  estates  of  birth-day,  the  morning  was  udher- 

Westmorland)  who  shall  first  attain  ed  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells ;  the 

the  age  of  21 3  and,  if  no  son,  then  flags  were  displayed  on  the  church^ 

to  any  daughter  who  shall  first  at-  es;  at  one  o'clock  the  Park  gans 

were 
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\eeririfire0;]  which'  were  answered 
byfJthcse  at  the  -Toiver.  In  the 
ev^nig'  the  houses  of  the  diiferent 
t.fadesmen  l^lbngiiig  to '  the  royat 
iaiiiilyV  ytbe  play  and' 'dub  houles^ 
te^'^ere  superbly  ilhiminated. 
rJ8th.  This  morning  as  eolohel 
Dundas,  and  R.  Dundas.  esq.  (son 
oHfthe  seci^tary)  were  on  the  road 
ta  DoTJer,  •  from  whence  they  were 
going  -to  proceed  ivith  dispatches 
for  loi-d  Henry  Spencer,  at  the 
Htigiie,  they  were  stopped  in  their 
chaise  a  little  on  thb  side  Dart- 
ford  by  eight  footpads.  The  gentle- 
men were  both  asleep  when  the 
chaise  was  stoppied;  and  immedi- 
ately on  their  being  awaked,  Mr. 
R^  Dundas  fired  a  pistol  and  shot 
one  of  the  villains,  who  fell  against 
the  wheel  of  the  bhaise  j  one  of  his 
companions  then  ppened  the  door 
of'the  chaise  and  fired  his  pistol, 
the  ball  of \  which  '  unfortunately 
entered  cblbnel  Dundas  a  right 
breast)  ■■after  which  the  gentle- 
rijeh  were  obliged  to  submit  to-  be 
plundered  b)'  this  gaMg  of  d^spe^ 
r^oes,  who  all  a'ot-  off,  and  cai^rle<J 
with  >them  their  wbunded'  'conrj- 
panion.  '^^ 

A  young  woman  charged  with" 
the  care  of  a  child  fotir  years  old> 
belonging  to  Mr*  •  Pearson,  mer- 
c^ntv  at  Whitby,  walking  too 
ni^  the  edge  bf  the  precipJccy  over 
the' new  half-tljbon*  battery  at  ih^t 
plabe,  the  giVtond  gave  way,  and 
shoifell  with' thfe  child  in  her  arms 
from  the  •  hfeight  of  near  100'  feet 
perpendicular^  The  yotmg  woman 
was  dashed  ^o  'pieces,  and  her  re- 
mans were  conveyed  from  the  sjwt 
a  Shocking  spectacle -3  the  child  had 
i tgi  right  amn  b^okenj  biit  providen*^ 
tifl^lyvireceVJedi,  little  hurt  liosides, 
aitt^iB  mMti^  way  of  recovery,  '■ 
'  'dW  Whit-Tuesday,  accoi-ding  to 


triennial  custom,  the  procession 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  edu-r 
cated  at  Eton  school,  to  Salt-hii^ 
took  place.  About  eleven  the  boys 
assembled  in  the  school-yard,  and 
were  soon  after  properly  aiTanged 
in  the  procession  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  school.  Their  Majes-* 
ties.  With  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Princesses,  duchess  of  York,  and 
prince  William  of  Gloucester^  ar- 
rived at '  the  school-house  about 
twelve,  and  took  their  station  in  ' 
the  stable-yard.  The  boys  marched 
twice  round  the  school-yard,  and 
thence  wbnt  in  true  militaty  parade 
with  music  playing,  drums  beating* 
and  colours  flying,  into  the  stable^ 
yard,  where  they  passed  the  royal 
family ;  the  ensign  having  (irst  flou- 
rished the  flag  by  way  of  salute  to 
their  Majesties.  '  The  procession 
then  moved  on  through  th^  playing 
Ifeldk'to  Salt-hill/  where  t?hey  were 
again  received  by  the  royal  fiamily ; 
when,  after  again  nJarching  by  and 
saluting  them,  the  boys  proceeded 
i&  dinner.  The  number  of  boyi 
w^ho*  marched'  in  the  procession 
amounted  to  500.  The  collection 
for  the  behefit  of  the  captain  far 
exceeded  all  former  ones ;  the  sum 
spoken  of  amounts  to  lOOOl.  The 
fineness  of  the  day  drew  together 
an  immense  number  of  spectators/ 
which  matenally  contributed  to  the 
largeness  of  the  collection ;  -a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and' gentry, 
who  were  old  'Etonians,  Were  pre^ 
dentv  The  motto  on  the  flag  and 
on  the  tickets  distHbiited  oti  the 
occafeiofi;  was,  M 6s  pro  lege.  Their 
Majesties,  Prinbfe  of -Wales,  Prin-i' 
cesses,  and  duchess  of  York,  made 
their  doniations  to  the  salt-bearers^ 
In  the  evening  the  boys  returned 
to-  Eton,  and  afterwards  the  salt** 
bearers  and  scouts  ajipeared  on  the 

terrace 
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Iflmoe  in  their  dreaset,  ami  were  he  should  stund  in  the  pOIorf 

purticuhurly  noticed  bf  their  Ma-  between  the  bonn  of  one  and  twv 

jesties.    The  notelty  of  the  sight  o'clock,  at  ChariDg-cron ;  and»  after 

had  a  very  pleasing  eflect,  and  ren-  the  expiration  of  hlaimiirisoDaicat, 

dered  the  scene  extremely  splendid,  that  he  should  give  secority  fat  fab 

19th.    The  king  held  a  chapter  good  behaviour  for  five  year%  him- 

of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  gar^  self  in  50(M.  and  two  persont  hi 

tear,  and  honoured  the  three  fol-  8501.  each, 

lowing  noblemen  with  that  illustri-  The  Settlement  at  New  Soofli 

ous  order.  Wales,  we  are  happy  to  hear  horn 

The  marqub  of  Salisbury,  vice  many  respedidile  quarten,  ii  in  a 

the  duke  of  Cumberland,  decayed,  very  fiourishing  state.     Governor 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  vice  PhiH|is   has    brought    home  widi 

the  earl  of  Bute  deceased.  him  %*ery  minute   and   particafaff 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  vice  the  accounts  of  the  actual   situation 

earl  of  GuiklfSord,  deceased.  of  the  colony.     By  these  we  an 


14tb.   General  Dumourier  arriv-  informed,   that  the   settlers 

ed  at  Mr.  Carco*s,  hatter,  Picca-  making  very  considerable  pioaif 

dilly,  and  immediately  gave  notice  in  the  culti\'ation  of  their  nnd» 

of  the  event  to  lord  Grenville.  and  in  rearing  of  live  stock.    Eveiy 

The    duke    of    Buccleugh    has  settler  had  at  least  one  breedings 

established  a  charity-school  at  Graf-  sow,  with  sheep  goats  and  other 

ton  Underwood,  for  the  education  cattle.    Tlie  pasturage  is  uncotiji 

of  all  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  monly  fine  and  in  great  plenty} 

that  parish.    It  ought  not  to  pass  and  such  progress  had  been  omit 

unnoticed,  that    Mr.  Carley,    the  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  g6- 

person    his    grace    appointed   as  vemment  lands,  that  nearly  9060 

schoolmaster,    was    born  without  acres  were  in  corn  when  the  govern 

hands,  and  is,  notwithstanding,  fully  nor  left  the  settlement,  with  eveiy 

capable  of  teaching  writing,  as  well  appearance  of   a  luxuriant  OM. 

as  other  useful  branches  of  leam«  The  celebrated  Barringtoa  Is  lilnl^ 

ing.  to  become  a  man  of  some  oon^ 

19th.    This  day  general  Dumou-  quenceat  last.    His  natural  takntt 

rier  received  an  order  from  the  se-  entitle  him  to  a  morerespectahledb* 

cretary  of  state  to  quit  the  king-  tinction  than  that  which  he  enjoyed^ 

dom  in  48  hours.  and  we  hope  he  has  tasted  enolqgli 

Mr.  Frost  was  brought  up  to  the  of  the  bad  effects  of  vicious  counei 

King*s  Bench  to  receive  his  sen-  to  abandon  them  entirely.    Mijor 

tenoe;  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  after  Grose,  commandant  of  the  Near 

recapitulating  the  circumstance  of  South  Wales  corps,  and  lieutenantr 

the  trial,  told  him,  that  the  court  governor  of  the  settlement^  oottH 

had  fully  considered  all  the  facts  mands  at  New  South  Wdea,  in  the 

proved,  and,  upon  the  most  mature  absence  of  governor  Philips  3  <n|H 

deliberation,   ac^udged,    that     he  tain  Nepean  is  second  in  eominand. 

should  be  struck  off  the  roll  of  at-  Governor  Philips  tells  many  cuxh 

tomies,  and  imprisoned  six  months  ous  stories  of  has  Biajesty*s  sulijeeli 

in  Newgate;  during  which  time  in  Botany-bay.  BarringtonlahWH 

constHk 
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constable  of  the  settlement^  and  and  with  the  shook  threw  his  rider 
adminiflt^^  justice  with  a  most  im-  to  a  conaderable  dbtance,  withoat 
partial  haod.-*-There  is  no  severity  iaUing^  himself.  Upon  examining 
that  will  operate  to  the  prevention  the  hone  it  was  discovered  that  both 
of  the  natives  stealing  one  another^s  his  fore  legs  were  l»t>ken,  and  that 
cabbage*.  One  of  the  convicts  has  he  had  groped  near  eighteen  yards 
built  a  comfortable  house,  and  has  on  the  stumps,  when  he  made  a 
cultivated  his  share  of  ground  to  dead  stop.  The  accident  can  be 
great  advantage.  His  time  has  ex-  accounted  for  in  no  othet  way, 
pred,  JHit  he  refuses  to  return  to  than  that,  it  is  supposed,  the  hard- 
£ngland,  and  actually  gives  his  ness  of  the  ground  dislocated  the 
shflure  of  the  government  provision  fetlock  joint  of  the  off-leg,  and  in 
to  his  neighbours,  as  he  is  able  to  running  with  full  speed,  the  near- 
live  with  his  &mily  on  his  own  leg  just  above  that  same  joint  was 
form.  completely  broken.    The  rider  very 

83.    This  night,  at  10  o'clock,  fortunately  escaped  unhurt, 

general  Dumourier    sailed    from  ... 

Dover,  in  the  Express  packet,  with  Distances   between   the   prmapal 

the  mail   for  Ostendv  an  armed  sea-ports  in  France,  and  sea-ports 

cutter  accompanied  the  packet  as  a  ^  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 

convoy:  on  his  landing  at  Osteud,  Leafnes. 

be  was  put  undi^r  arrest  by  order  of  From  Brest  to  Galway        -        180 

prince  Cobourg.    He  is  now  on  his  ^ 
way  to  some  German  prison. 

23d.  Early  this  morning  a  dread- 
ful afiray  took  place  in  Oxford- 
buildings,  near  Oxford-road,  where 
a  lai^  party  of  labouring  persons 
of  both  sexes,  chiefly  Irish,  had  been 
collected  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  upon  occasion  of  a  child's 
death.  The  watchmen  were  beaten, 
and  the  captain  of  the  patroles  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  is  since 

dead.     A  party  of  the  foot  guards,  S5th.    The  number  c^bankrupt- 

who  arrived   about   three  in  the  cies  from  the  95th  of  December* 

morning,  were  assailed  by  brick-  1798  to  this  day>  amounts  to  80O— 

bats,  &c. ;  but  they  seized  fifty-six  a  number  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 

of  the  rioters,  of   whom   sixteen  annals  of  the  commercial  history  of 

have  been  since  committed  to  New-  the  kingdom, 

gate,  and  a  number  of  others  to  26th.    At  a  general  court  of  the 

Tothill-fields  bridewell.  East  India  bouse,  an  annuity  oi 

At  Ascot  races  a  very  remarkable  bOOd.  was  granted  to  lord  C(nrn* 

accident  happened  tio  Mr.  Ander-  wallis  and  his  assignees,  for  twenty 

ton*8  horse  in  running  the  third  years  certain, 

heat.    After  the  horse  had  gained  87th.    A  dreadfol  fire  broke  out 

the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  abost  the  middle  of  the  day  at 

king's  stand,  he  suddenly  fiemiteredj.  Stanton    St  J<to*8,    about  four 

miles 
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mi]fiB  ftpv»  03(fan]«  which  entirely 
deatfoyed  twenty-cjoe  dtvelling- 
bouses,  6ve  barns,  and  d|i<era;CUt* 

v.DiBp>  at  Greni^r's  hotii,  in 
jSeDoayn-sCreet,  about  6.io'<:)ciek  in 
tiie 'evening,  the dukei  de  Sicigtiano, 
k^cly  arrived  here  as  anibas»sadar 
froiu  Naples.  A  paper  whieh  was 
found  on  the  table,  in  the  duke's 
band-writingy  declared,  "  that  the 
net  was  bia  own  free  choice  ;  tliat 
no  one  was  to  be  blamed ;  nor  was 
any  one  privy  to  it.'*  He  had  said 
t»  hif  secretary,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore>  that  from  the  want  of  some 
dish  at  his  hotel,  he  should  dine 
that  day  at  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor's ',  and  he  then  expi^sed  b  wihh, 
that  wheniiver  he  did  not  imme- 
diately answer  to  a  knock  at  his 
door,  no  person  shoold  repeat  the 
knocking,  or  endeavour  to  come  in. 
The  secretary  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  him  in  the  evening,  and,  ac- 
tiCirding  to  his  wish,  went  away  upon 
receiving  no  answer  to  his  first  rap. 
After  a  second  and  a  third  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  he  was  alarmed, 
and  the  door  being  locked,  was  burst 
open  by  the  servants.  The  duke 
was  not  in  the  drawing  room, 
where  they  perceived  a  smell  of 
gunpowder,  nor  in  his  own  sitting- 
rppni  or  bed-room.  It  was  in  the 
water-closet  that  he  was  at  length 
found,  and. still  moving  $  but,  as  the 
surgeons  declared,  merely  by  the 
convulsions  of  death.  The  ball  had 
passed  entirely  through  his  head, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. The  motive  for  this  vio- 
lence against  himself  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. Bills  of  credit  for  50001. 
were  found  in  his  escrutoire.  .  He 
was  not  thirty  years  of  age ;  of  a 
xj^ry  favourable  appearance,  and 
pf  a  (iispobition  evenly,  and  even 


powerfully  cheerful.  Hedid-fMil 
expose  himself  to  aerious  losses  ■( 
play..  His  hai»its  of  general  gat* 
lantry  contradict  the  generally  tie* 
ceived  opinionj .  that  some  affidr  of 
love  depressed  his  niiud.  In  tbort, 
notldiig  can  at  present  be  said. lor 
the  ace,  but  that  it  wad  the.  reiblt 
of  a  momentary  madnesst  Hetefi 
lodged  at  Greniet's  since  -his  -J^ 
rival  at  London;  was  a  v^fftt^itf* 
perate  and  punctual  man,  goiQ§^  tp 
bed  generally  every  night  at  etevco 
o'clock,  and  })aying  his  billa  .wecMr 
ly.  He  had  transacted  busineil 
with  lord  Grenville  on  the  s^ine 
morning.  As  soon  as  the>  event 
became  known,  the  prince  CasUi^ 
cicala,  and  some  other  foreign  no- 
blemen^  went  to  Grenier's  to  view 
the  body,  and  the  prince  took 
charge  of  his  eflfects.  Next  mom- 
ing  Mn.  Burgess  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesties under  secretaries  of  state,  at 
the  request  of  lord  Grenville,  went 
to  the  hotel  to.make  the  necessary 
enquiries  concerning  the  auickle, 
and  to  give  orders  for  the  removal 
and  interment  of  the  corpse,  and 
an  express  was  sent  off  tO>  Naples 
with  the  melancholy  news.  The 
duke  was  a  young  nobleman  of -one 
of  the  first  families  in  Italy,  <^  feiy 
amiable  manners,  and  mueli«bc^ 
loved  bv  those  who  knew  him: ;  A 
lo\'ely  sister  is  dangerously  ill,  fiNteu 
the  mebncboly  event  having  been 
communicated  to  her  ju  too  sudden 
a  manner. 

11th.  At  Edinburgh,  the  cele- 
brated liistorian.  Dr.  William  Ro- 
bertson, principal  of  the  uniiteniity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  historiogra|iher 
to  bis  Majesty  for  Scotland.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  i7^1>  Hctftied 
in  1743,  placed  in  the  imrish.  of 
Glansmuir/  In  1744,  fronairilh^nce; 
in  179B,  he-was  tfanslafted'lo-.l^ady 
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Yestep f  Jp0(fi&\^  in  EsfaiDlHirgh' $  ..anj^ 
in  i7^;£Ujpoiji'^ii^  death  of|)rcrfe§pft» 
G^l3i9,  £e  yms  el^c^ed  principal  qf 
tjE^  ^Ul^vpr^ty  qf , £d|Qbuigb  j  an^ 
duiM^ter  pf  ,  thq>  Old  Gr^y ,  fria^ 
parisbu  ;  /  .         \ 


'{ 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man to  his  friend  at  Calcutta, 
dated  on  board  the  ship  Shaw 
Adafeier,  off  Saugnr  island,  De- 

^  cember  23.  1792.  '  i 

"  To  describe  the  awful  and,l^^ 
mentable  accident  I  have  been- an 
eye-witness  of  is^  impossible.     Yes- 
terday morriifig^  Mr.  Downey^^  of 
the  company's  troops,   lieut.  Pye- 
iinch,  Mr.  Monro  (son  of  sir  Hec- 
tor;, and  myself,  went  on  shores  on 
Saugur  island  to  shoot  deer.     \Ve 
saw  innumerable ,  tracks  of  tigers 
and  deer,  but  still  we  were  induced 
to  pursue  our  sport, .  an^  did  the 
whole  day.    About  half  past  three 
we  sat   dowi4,  on  the  ^dge  of  a 
jungle,  to  eat  some  cold  meat  sent 
us  from  thcisbip,  and  had  jyist  com- 
menced our  meal,  when-Mr.  Pye- 
finch,  and  a  black  servfiot;  toldjus 
there  was  a  fine  deer  within\'six 
yards    of-  us.      Mr.  Downey  and 
myself  immediately  jun\ped  up  to 
take    our  guns  -,    mine    was    the 
nearest,  and  I  had  just  laid  hold  of 
it,  when  I  heard  a  roar  like  t,hfm- 
der,    and,  saw    an.  imnfiese*  royal 
tiger  spring  on   the   >up^rtunat<2 
Monro,  who  was  sitting  down.;    hi 
a  moment   his  h^ad  was    in  the 
beast's  mouth,  and  he .  rushed  into 
the  jungle  with  him  with  as  much 
ease  as  I  could  lift  a  kitten,  tearing 
him   through   the  thjck^t- hedges 
and  trees,  every  thing. yielding  to 
hif  monstrous  force.    The  agon^ef 
of,  horroa*,  regret,  and  fear,  nKh^ 
on  me  at.pnce.    The  only  efiQ^tri| 
could   mi^^e  wsii^,  to  £rc  at;  iumj 


t^gji)  iheapof^  ,you|th.-^Wft6.#  til-  ia 
his4«K)uiJ|j .  t)ftr«*  A^m^^f,^ 
the  tiger  stajgger,  and  agitat^i^aod 
cried    out    so    immediately.     Mr. 
Downey  thpn  fired  twa,  shotv  and 
I  one  more,  we  retired  from  the 
jungle,  and  fi  |evp  minutes  after, 
Mr.  Monro  came  up  to  us  all  over 
blood,,-and.>fQy.i  .We,t9§k  hipa  on 
our  Wl<^§i^q  (Jt^eboatf  a^cidg^tj  every 
me^G^  assi^UiHf^e  for  him;  from  the 
Valentine  .East;  Indiaman>-  whi9h 
lay  at  anichqr  flec^r  the  island,  but 
in    vain.  .  j  He; .  lived  .  twenty-four 
houfs.after,jbut,in.thq  extreme  of 
toj;tnr8;<his  l^ad  ^d  skull  were 
tqi'Q  and  br,Qke|^(tp  pieces^  and  he 
was  woiande^,h3f;th|q  claws  all  over 
tb(e  neck  arid  shoulcWrSi  but  it  was 
better  to  Mke  him  away,  though 
ir;*ecoye]^le,  than  leave=  him  to  be 
dev,€^wed  limb  hy  lin^b,    We  have 
just|  i^&sA  the  funeral  fi^rvice-  ove^ 
him,,  and'  committed,'  him   to  the 
deep/y    iHe.iyas  an  sMQP^le    and 
projnaisiDg  youth*     I  voi9S^  oMfirve, 
thBre)|9ras  Si  large  fir^  bJ^zing-^l^s^ 
to  uSj  iH)mposed  of  ten  pr,  a-  doa^ 
whole  :tree$  \ ,  I  made  .k, myself :<^ 
purpose  to  keep  the  tigera  pffi,]  ^1 
had  always  heard  it  wpi^ld.  .  T^ere 
vvere  eight  or  ten  of  the  .nativei 
about  :U8,   iQQny  shots  .h^d  b^en 
fired,  at  t^e  place,  jand  mvich  nQi«# 
and'laughing  at  the  time;  but  this 
ferocious    animal   disregarded  all;. 
The  humaA.  mind  cannot  ^rm;  lya 
idea, of  the  scene j[  it, turned  .p^ 
very  soul  within  me.    The  bf^ist 
was  about  ,fqur  and,  a  )^i  feet  high 
ai^d  nine  long.    His.  head  appeariad 
as  large  as  a,Q^:px*jS,  his  eyes  darting 
fire,., and  h^&.  roar^  when  he  fifrt 
s^e^  his. pfey,. will  pever  be  $y^ 
qf    my-  reopllecUon.  ,  ,We_-had 
f^Qar^ly  pushed  our  boats  from^t^nt 
JBurseijBbpr<),TwhiE^n  i^jtigjfs^sjjflft^^ 

ixQX.  appe^rancfii  almost  ra^iig,jmd» 

and 
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and  remained  on  the  sand  as  long 
as  the  distance  woidd  allow  me  to 
see  her. 


JULY. 

9d«  Oxford,  on  this  and  some 
days  past,  was  a  very  busy  scene ; 
people  pouring  in  from  every  road 
to  see  the  installation  of  the  new 
chanceHor,  the  duke  of  Portland. 
The  streets  were  filled  the  greater 
part  of  Monday,  in  expectation  of 
his  arrivaL  He  came  about  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  drove  immedi- 
ately to  the  vice-chancellor's.  Dr. 
Willis,  Warden  of  Wadham.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  duke  came  in  procession 
from  Wadham  college  to  St.  Mary's 
church.  Divine  service  was  per- 
formed, and  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  F^rcy,  bishop  of  Dromore, 
from  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  John, 
▼er.  34.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
theatre,  a  selection  was  performed 
to  near  3000  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  ladies. 

Thursday,  at  nine,  the  doors  of 
the  theatre  were  opened,  and  the 
ladies  alone  were  admitted,  and 
disposed  in  the  galleries  by  the  pro- 
proctors.  The  crowd  at  the  gates 
became  very  impatient  for  admb- 
sion.  Near  a  thousand  persons 
waited  in  Broad-street.  At  about 
half  after  ten  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive ventured  to  climb  over  the 
iron  rails,  to  the  great  discomposure 
of  th^  dresses  and  daiiger  of  their 
Kmbs.  Above  a  hundred  followed 
the  daring  impetuosity  of  these  be- 
siegers, and  the  gates  were  at 
length  carried,  when  the  crowd 
Tushed  into  the  theatre  with  such 
conftision,    that    the    street   was 


strewed  with  shoes,  buckles,  gowns, 
hats,  caps,  &c.  Never  did  sudi  a 
multitude  enter  that  btdlding.  At 
eleven,  the  chancellor,  followed  by 
the  noblemen  and  doctors,  and  in 
their  proper  dresses,  walked  in  pro- 
cession to  their  seats  in  the  theatre, 
from  the  vice  chancellor's,  at  Wad- 
dam  college. — ^The  convocation 
being  opened  by  his  grace,  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L. 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

Earl  of  Dalkeith 

Marquis  of  Tichfield 

Earl  of  Bute 

Eari  Fitzwilliam 

Earl  of  Mansfield 

Earl  Spencer 

Viscount  Fielding 

Lord  Malmsbury 

Lord  Naas 

EarlofDamley 

Viscount  Grimstone 

Earl  of  Oxford 

Lend  George  Cavendish 

Loid  William  RusseU 

Mr.  F.  Montague 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

The  bishop  of  Dromore,  of  CUh 
bridge,  was  admitted  ad  buitdbm. 

Applause,  as  usual,  was  bestowed 
on  the  new  doctors. 

The  prize  compositions  were  then 
recited — Marius  sUting  among  ike 
ruins  of  Carihage,  in  Latin  vene,  by 
Mr.  Copplestone,  of  Corpus ;  and 
Popularity,  an  English  essay,  by 
Mr.  Taunton,  of  Christchurcb. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Crewe- 
lian  oration,  by  Dr.  Holmes,  pro- 
fessor of  poetry. 

The  installation  ode,  written  hf 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  set  to  music  faf 
Dr.  Hayes,  was  then  introduced  bf 
Messrs.  Webbe  and  Bartkman, 
Mrs.  Billington,  and  the  vest  of  the 
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band.  It  was  unfortunately  inter-  where  the  company  was  vevy  nu- 
rupted  in  its  course.  The  crowd  in  merous.  The  weather  proving  fa- 
the  area  was  so  great  that  many  of  vourable  during  the  present  week> 
the  gentlemen  found  themselves  the  promenades  were  well  attended 
overpowered,  and,  notwithstanding  at  intervals ;  and  the  university  has 
the  attention  they  received,  serious  not  been  so  much  alive  at  any  pe- 
consequences  began  to  be  appre-  riod  since  the  installation  of  Lord 
bended.  Tliey  were  iippelled  in  North,  in  the  year  1773. 
waves  from  one  side  to  the  other,  8th.  This  morning  about  one 
nor  was  there  any  other  part  of  the  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
theatre  which  could  give  them  sail  room  of  his  Majesty^s  dock- 
room.  In  this  state  of  general  yard  at  Deptford,  which  con- 
alarm  the  chancellor  was  intreated  sumed  a  great  quantity  of  sails 
to  dissolve  the  assembly,  which  he  just  finished,  and  some  part  of  the 
accordingly  did.  building ;  the  great  supply  of  water 

At  three  o'clock  the  chancellor,  prevented  it  from  doing  any  far- 

and  all  the  noblemen  and  doctors,  ther  damage.     The  fire  was  driot 

were  elegantly  entertained  in  the  completely  got   under    until    five 

hall  of  Wadham   college    by    the  o'clock, 

vice-chancellor.  At    Chelmsfoi'd,    the   notorious 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  con-  John  Wilshire,  alias  Crowder,  alias 

cert,  in  which  Mrs.  Billington,  by  Burk,  was    tried    for  robbing   H. 

her  angelic  strains,  proved  herself  Howarth,   Esq.    and  Mr.   Monto- 

worthy  of  the  popularity  she  has  lieu,  on   the   18th    of  April  last, 

obtained  at  Oxford,  near  Woodford  Wells,  on  Epping- 

On  Thursday,  new  arrangements  forest,  of  bank  and  other  notes,  and 
having  taken  place,  the  members  cash  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
of  the  university  and  the  company  6001.  The  prisoner  made  no  de- 
were  accommodated  in  a  satisfac-  fence,  and  the  jury  in  about  five 
tory  manner.  At  eleven,  the  chan-  minutes  brought  him  in  guilty, 
cellor  having  opened  the  convoca-  William  Hill,  for  a  burglary,  was 
tion,  the  degree  of  D.  C.L.  and  also  capitally  convicted,  and  left 
the  hon.  degree  of  M.  A.  was  con-  for  execution  ^vith  Wilshire. 
ferred  on  a  great  number  of  noble-  13th.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  rope 
men  and  gentlemen  ;  after  which  and  yarn  manufeictory  of  Mr.  Wil- 
the  poetical  exercises  commenced,  kinson,  at  Stepney  Causeway. 
The  concert,  in  the  evening,  was  The  fire  raged  with  incredible  fury, 
attended  with  a  numerous  com-  and  as  the  tide  had  ebbed  there  was 
pany  as  before,  and  at  eight  there  a  difficulty  for  the  first  four  hours 
was  an  elegant  though  crowded  ball  of  procuring  water.  The  whole 
in  the  Town-hall.  manu^tory  was  destroyed.    The 

The  next  day  degrees  were  as  fiames  were«6  fierce  that  they  were 

before  conferred  on  several  persons,  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  iif 

and  in  the  afternt>on  the  musical  several  miles  from   Lohdon.    No 

festival  closed  with  the  oratorio  of  lives  were  lost, 

the  Messiah.  14th.     Paris.    Marat  was  yester-    ^ 

At  night  there  was  a  second  ball  day  evening  assassinated  while  in 

for  the  ladies  at  the  Town-hall,  the  bath,  by  a  young  woman  of  the 
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name  of  Charlotte  Cord^,  who  bad 
come  from  the  inteiior  of  France 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  this 
deed;  after  she  was  arrested  she 
gloried  in  it,  and  declared  that 
she  would  die  with  pleasure^  having 
rid  the  world  of  a  monster.  She 
continued  to  dbplay  the  same 
spirit  of  heroic  firmness  and  re- 
solution to  the  last  moment  of  her 
life.  Being  asked  by  her  judges, 
who  were  her  accomplices?  she 
answered)  **  I  have  none,  no  per- 
son has  prompted  me  to  perform 
'the  good  action  which  I  have  done; 
and  if  people  will  but  take  the  pains 
to  examine  into  all  the  events  be- 
fore and  after  the  death  of  Marat, 
they  will  be  easily  convinced  that 
a  true  republican  soul  like  mine 
could  be  excited  by  no  other  im- 
pulse than  to  free  my  country  from 
its  most  dangerous  enemy."  Sen- 
tence of  death  being  pronounced 
upon  her,  she  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  the  most  feeling 
minds  were  excited  to  behold  the 
Amazonian  courage  of  this  un« 
happy  woman  in  her  last  moments. 
It  was  with  much  difficulty  she 
arrived  at  the  scaffold.  The  pois- 
sardes  and  others  belonging  to  the 
markets  were  near  tearing  her  to 
pieces;  she  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  intrepidity,  and  appeared  se- 
rene and  reconciled  to  death,  and 
suffered  execution  with  the  same 
courage.  The  corpse  of  Madame 
€ord6  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Magdalaine,  near  ttie 
g^ve  of  Louis  XVI.  she  having 
been  executed  in  the  same  section 
with  that  unfortunate  monarch. 

Thermometer  at  Bristol,  8th  July, 
84**;  9th,  86;  10th  and  11th,  89; 
1^2th,  90;  ISth,  88  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  shade  and  open  air 
at  seven  in  the  morning  the  same 


day  lowest  point  65 ;  mean  height 
77*  Last  year  the  mean  height 
was  only  63;  and  in  1791,  onlf 
one  degree  more. 

Thermometer  at  the  pump-room 
in  Bath,  19th  of  July  83,  the 
next  day  72. 

At  Bottesford,  July  6th,  -at  1 
P.  M,  90. 

At  Edmonton,  Jnly  16tb,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  93  exposed 
to  the  north ;  in  the  shade  such  a 
degree  of  heat  is  uncommon  even 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Jamaica. 

17th.  This  morning,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  tide 
flowed  into  the  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth in  a  very  extraordinary  and 
rapid  manner;  it  rose  two  kiA 
perpendicular  in  nine  minutes,  and 
as  lapidly  receded  again ;  and  tliil 
it  did  three  times  in  less  than  the 
space  of  an  hour.  It  ran  so  veiy 
swift  into  the  pool,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  £Bust  rowing  boat  to 
make  head  against  it.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  observed  there 
since  the  great  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  when  the  tide  flowed  and 
ebbed  in  the  same  extraordinary 
manner. 

The  huge  fragoient  of  antiquity 
in  Canterbury,  situated  to  the  left 
of  Ethelbert's  tower,  and  within 
the  precinct  of  St..  Augustin's  mo- 
nastery, which  had  withstood  the 
corroding  hand  of  time  in  a  YCiy 
inclined  position  for  many  ages, 
was  a  few  days  ago  pulled  dpwn; 
but  so  strong  was  the  cement  of 
the  materials  it  consisted  of,  that 
the  united  efforts  of  two  hundred 
men  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish it.  When  it  fell^  its 
weight  was  so  immense  that  the 
ground  shook  for  a  considerable 
distance  round.  It  •  is  composed  of 
chalk  and  flint  in  irregular  layeis, 
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cemented  bo  firmly  as  to  be  nearly 
as  bard  as  a  solid  rock.  Three  pri* 
vate  men  belonging  to  the  Surrey 
militia^  now  in  barracks  there> 
contracted  to  remove  it  for  the 
value  of  the  materials^  which  they 
have  sold  for  one  shilling  the  cart 
load,  for  mending  the  highway. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  not  less 
than  five  hundred  loads,  exclusive 
of  the  rubbish. 

Some  gypsies,  whether  from  ac- 
cident or  design  is  not  known,  set 
fire  to  the  furze  upon  Blackheath,. 
which,  from  the  late  dryness  of  the 
weather,  burnt  with  great  fury. 
The  whole  heath  w^  quickly  in- 
veloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  A 
number  of  fire-engines  went  from 
town  J  and  the  crowd  of  people 
that  flocked  down  to  see  the  fire 
Was  immense.  It  was  extinguished 
without  doing  any  material  da- 
mage. 

Sierra  Leone,  Arrived  the  com- 
pany's ship  Amy,  with  a  cargo  of 
African  produce,  consisting  of  cam- 
wood, ivory,  gum,  pepper,  hides, 
and  bees-wax.  She  also  brings  some 
passengers.  The  dispatches,  which 
are  dated  the  14th  of  June,  men- 
tion, the  rains  had  set  in  several 
weeks  before,  but  that  the  colony 
continued  to  be  in  very  good 
health.  The  colonists  were  put  in 
possession  of  small  lots  of  land ; 
and  a  new  town,  on  a  more  regular 
and  extended  scale,  was  begun  to 
he  built.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  Nova  Scotians  were  usually 
at  work  for  the  company;  and  a 
large  paity  of  the  natives  con- 
tinued to  work  at  the  plantation 
begun  by  the  company  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  where  the  soil 
proves  extremely  fruitful,  and  the 
experiments  in  sugar,  cotton,  &c. 
appeared    to-  be   very  promising. 


The  native  chiefn  and  people  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  friendly  j 
and  some  of  them,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  vessels  appearing  which 
were  mistaken  for  French  privateers* 
came  down  to  ofier  their  assistance 
in  protecting  the  colony.  The 
company's  schools  are  attended  by 
three  hundred  chiKlren^  among 
whom  are  some  children  of  the 
natives. 

*18th.  Paris,  The  funeral  of  Ma- 
rat was  celeb|rated  yesterday  with 
the  greatest  |[K)mp  and  solemnity. 
All  the  sections  joined  in  the^  {>ro- 
cession.  An  immense  crowd  of 
people  attended  it.  Four  women 
bore  the  bathing  machine  in  which 
Marat  was  standing  when  he  was 
assassinated  $  his  shirt,  stained  with 
blood,  was  carried  by  a  fiiry  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman  at  the  top  of  a 
^ike.  After  this  followed  a 
wooden  bedstead  on  which  the 
corpse  of  Marat  was  carried  by 
citizens.  His  head  was  uncovered, 
and  the  gash  he  had  received  could 
be  easily  distinguished.  The  proces- 
sion was  paraded  through  several 
streets,  and  was  saluted  on  its 
march  by  several  discharges  of 
artillery.  At  half  ])ast  ten  o*clock 
at  night  the  remciins  of  Marat  were 
deposited  in  a  grave  dug  in  the 
yard  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers, 
between  four  linden  trees.  At  the 
base  of  his  bed  of  state  the  following 
words  were  inscribed. 

Mar  At, 

The  friend  of  the  people. 

Assassinated  by  the  enemies  of  the 

people. 

Enemies  of  the  country. 

Moderate  your  joy. 
He  will  find  avengers. 

26th.    Three  Jews  were  appre- 

hendedi  in  Sbuthwark,  for  uttering 

D  2  counterfeit 
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counterfeit  shillings,  sixpences,  and 
half-crowns;  on  being  searched 
upwards  of  501.  of  counterfeit 
silver  was  found  on  them.  They 
were  committed  to  prison. 

Archangel,  This  city,  so  often 
damaged  by  fire,  has  again  met 
with  a  dreadful  one,  which  broke  oi}t 
on  Sunday  the  26(h  of  June,  and 
lasted  from  seven  P.  M.  till  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  has 
burnt  to  ashes  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  numbered  houses, 
among  whicb  are  all  those  lately 
built  of  brick,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  difierent  tribunals,  the  cathe- 
dral, and  other  churches,  all  the 
shops  in  the  market-place,  to  the 
number  of  above  three  hundred ; 
besides  a  great  number  of  maga- 
zines, stables,  out-houses,  private 
baths,  &c.  In  general  they  reckon 
the  buildings  destroyed,  of  every  ^ 
description,  at  about  three  thousand. 
The  loss  is  immense;  the  most 
moderate  estimation  states  it  at 
three  millions  of  roubles,  and  with- 
out the  generous  assistance  of 
government  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  citizens,  without  shelter, 
goods,  or  refuge,  to  subsist.  Two 
thirds  of  the  city  are  consumed, 
and  many  lives  were  lost  in  the 
genei*al  confusion. 

Died,  at  Beverley,  in  his  62d 
year,  George  Motherby,  M.  D. 
late  of  Highgate,  near  London ; 
he  was  the  author  of  a  new  Me- 
dical Dictionary. 

At  Bristol,  aged  110,  Richard 
Brent,  commonly  called  Tom 
Thumb  ^  which  appellation  he  ac- 
quired from  selling  histories  of 
that  little  hero's  life  and  adven« 
tures. 

Aged  93,  Mr.  Parsons  of  Great 
Warford,  in  Cheshire.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  was  twice 


married ;  his  first  wife  lived  vdtb 
him  sixty  years,  and  at  the  age  of 
80  he  married  a  young  woman  of 
21,  who  died  in  child- bed  of  her 
third  child  at  the  age  of  36.  At 
15  his  life  was  insert^  in  a  lease  of 
a  large  farm,  which  he  held  by  that 
tenure  seventy-eight  years. 

In  the  parish  of  Dairy,  in  Scot- 
land, aged  104,  Michael  M'Nar- 
van,  baron  officer  to  lord  Gallo- 
way. 


AUGUST. 

On  the  11th  of  April  last,  Joseph 
Draper,  of  the  Royal  Fuzileers, 
whose  iexecution  had  been  respited 
to  that  day,  for  conspiracy  against 
his  royal  highness  Prince  Edward 
at  Quebec,  was  solemnly  led,  with 
his  coffin,  &c.  to  the  fatal  field, 
where  he  was  in  no  other  expecta- 
tion than  to  be  launched  into 
eternity : — but  such  was  the  change 
of  £ate  by  the  following  address 
pronounced  by  his  royal  highness, 
which  must  ever  do  honour  to  his 
feelings : 

"  Draper,  you  have  now  reached 
the  awful  period,  when  a  few  mo- 
ments would  carry  you  into  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  You  must  be  conscious  of  the 
enormity  of  your  guilt,  and  that 
you  have  not  the  least  right  to 
expect  mercy.  I,  as  your  com* 
manding  officer,  am  entirely  pre- 
vented  making  any  application 
whatever  in  your  favour;  there 
being,  from  various  circumstances 
of  the  case,  not  one  opening  that 
could  justify  me  in  that  station  to 
take  such  a  step :  however,  as  the 
son  of  your  sovereign,  whose  great 
prerogative  is  the  dispensation  of 
mercy,  I   feel  myself  fortunately 
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enabled  to  do  that  which,  as  your 
colonel,  the  indispensable  laws  of 
military  discipline  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  even  to  think  of. 
In  this  situation,  therefore,  I  have 
presumed  to  apply  to  the  king's 
representaUve  here  for  yqur  pardon; 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  authorised 
to  inform  you,  that  my  intercession 
has  been  successful. — Major-gene- 
ral Clarke,  in  consequence  of  my 
warm  prayers  and  entreaties,  has 
had  the  goodness,  by  his  acquies- 
cence with  my  wishes,  to  enable  me 
to  prove  both  to  you  and  the  public, 
that  although  your  atrocious  ma- 
chinations were  chiefly  directed 
against  my  person,  I  am  the  first  to 
foi*give  you  myself,  and  to  obtain 
for  you  his  majesty's  mercy.  May 
you  take  warning  by  this  awful 
scene,  and  so  conduct  yourself,  that 
by  the  remainder  of  your  life  you 
may  atone  for  jour  past  crimes,  and 
that  I  may  not  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  repent  having  now  been 
your  advocate." 

5th.  Chamberlain,  the  footpad, 
terminated  a  life  marked  by  many 
strange  vicissitudes.  He  was  foimd 
guilty  at  the  last  Croydon  assizes 
of  having  some  time  since  com- 
mitted a  footpad  robbery,  attended 
with  many  circumstances  of  cruelty, 
upon  captain  Bellamy,  near  Epsom, 
and  was  this  day  hung  on  Kqn- 
nington  -  common,  with  a  coiner 
of  the  name  of  Vernon.  His  fa- 
ther, a  butcher  in  Leadenhall -mar- 
ket, dying  while  he  was  young, 
left  him*  to  the  care  of  a  mother 
too  foolishly  fond  to  exercise  any 
controul.  Having  no  inclination 
for  business,  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  his  time  idly,  and  his  mother 
gave  him  a  regular  annual  supply 
of  2061.  to  live  like  a  gentleman. 
She  also  occasionally  paid  his  debts. 


To  supply,  however,  extravagance 
with  greater  prodigality,  he  had 
recourse  to  robbeiy,  and  was  twice 
capitally  convicted,  but  had  the. 
good  chance  to  get  the  punishment 
commuted  for  transportation.  On 
the  first  conviction  he  was  per- 
mitted to  transport  himself,  which 
he  did,  to  Ireland,  till  part  of  his 
time  was  expired  and  the  rest  re- 
mitted ;  he  also  got  ofiP  the  second 
sentence;  and  his  mother  dying 
about  the  same  time,  left  him 
10,0001.  He  was  now  seriously 
advised  to  retrieve  his  character} 
and  that  he  might  not  have  the 
temptation  of  want,  the  executor 
o/his  mother's  will  sufifered  him  to 
draw  upon  him  at  discretion.  But 
so  indiscriminate  a  use  did  he 
make  of  this  indulgence,  that  in 
less  than  three  years  nearly  all  the 
money  was  exhausted.  He  for 
some  time  existed  byjlepredations, 
and  was  taken  for  a  bouse  robbery. 
While  in  prison  for  it,  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy happening  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
a  person  confined  in  the  next 
room,  recognized  him  by  his  voice  j 
he  was  examined,  tried,  and  con- 
victed principally  on  her  evideace> 
and  at  the  Bee  of  twenty-three 
sutfered  for  JProbl^ry  committed 
two  years  before,  after  squandering 
a  respectable  fortune.  •  He  de- 
meaned himself  decently  at  the  gal- 
lows, and  his  body  was  taken  away 
in  a  hearse.  '        , 

The  following  melancholy  par- 
ticulars have  been  received  at  the 
I  n^ia-house,  from  captain  Hartwell, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Thetis. 

An  account  of  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  company's  ship 
Winterton,  George  Dundas 
commander. 

Thomas  de  Souza,  passenger, 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  April 
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17,  1793.  The  ship  struck  at 
Madagascar,  lat,  23<»  5(y.  at  two 
o*clocK  ID  the  mornings  August  20, 
1792.  At  four  o'clock,  having 
hove  the  guns' and  part  of  the  cargo 
overboard,  they  cut  away  her  masts. 
At  daylight,  being  about  seven  miles 
from  the  main  land,  the  yawl  was 
sent  on  shore  for  assistance.  I  n  t he 
night  of  the  20th  the  long-boat, 
cutter^  and  jolly-boat,  were  stove 
to  pieces  by  the  immense  sea  which 
broke  repeatedly  over  the  ship. 
On  the  21st  the  sea  continuing, 
and  perceiving  the  yawl  returning 
from  the  shore,  captain  Dundas 
hobted  signals,  ordering  her  not 
to  come  alongside,  which  she 
obeyed,  and  again  returned  to  the 
«hore.  On  the  22d,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  captain  Dundas  perceiv- 
ing the  ship  to  be  separating,  fixed 
the  ladies  on  the  top  of  the  poop, 
with  provision tf,  &c.  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  and  people  took  their 
stations  in  the  mizen-chains,  &c. 
and  then  he  ordered  the  poop 
to  be  cut  away ;  which  saved  their 
lives.  At  nine  o'clock  the  ship 
divided  into  four  pieces,  when 
captain  Dundas,  Mr.  Chambers, 
&c.  were  drowned.  Mr.  Dale, 
Mr.  De  Souza,  aM  the  fourth 
mate,  with  four  seamen,  went  in 
the  yawl  to  Desel,  from  thence  to 
Mosambique,  where  they  procured 
a  vessel  to  fetch  the  ladies,  &c. 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  numbei's  saved  from 
the  wreck  were  as  follows  : 

Ship's  company  87^  soldiers'  wives 
7,  king's  troops  99,  passengers  32, 
company's  recruits  3.     Total  228. 

List  of  people  lost  on  board  the 
Winterton. 

Captain  George  Dundas,  Mr.  C. 
Chambers,  first  mate;  Miss  Robin- 
ton,  Miss  Cullcn,  Miss  M'Gowan, 


passengers  3  Frances,  a  black  giii  i 
sixteen  seamen,  and  twenty-one 
soldiers.  Mr.  J.  Wilton,  the  fourth 
officer,  died  at  Senna,  Dec.  25, 
1792  5  T.  Longster  died  Dec.  23, 
1792  5  T.  Adams,  Dec.  6,  1793. 

Mr.  Dale,  third  mate,  has  since 
taken  up  a  Spanish  ship  at  the  Isle 
of  France,  on  board  of  which  he 
shipped  the  passengers,  crew,  and 
soldiery  who  were  saved,  for  the 
East-Indies.  67*0001.  sterling  in 
dollars  were  lost  on  board  the  Win- 
terton. 

By  the  last  accounts  from  the 
Pellew  islands,  it  appears  that  a 
total  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
government.  The  old  king  died, 
as  did  the  next  in  succession,  and 
the  reigning  monarch  is  now  Abbi 
Thule.  The  throne  was  disputed 
by  the  younger  branch  of  the  fi^• 
mily,  who  were  strongly  ppposed 
by  the  elder  brother ;  two  erf  the 
former  fell  in  the  contest,  and  the 
remaining  other  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  all  his  adherents  to  the  north- 
ward. Their  fate  can  be  little  re- 
gretted, as  it  was  they  who  assas- 
sinated the  amiable  Raa  Kook. 
Abba  Thule  is  absolutely  adored 
by  his  subjects ;  and  he  himsdf  re- 
mains as  strongly  attached  as  ever 
to  the  English. 

10th.  The  ceremony  of  notiiy- 
ing  the  acceptance  of  the  new  con- 
stitution  by  the  primary  assemblies 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  at 
Paris.  The  procession  left  the  hall 
of  the  convention  at  nine  in  the 
morning;  when  they  arrived  at  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  president  gave 
the  fraternal  kiss  to  the  heroines  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and 
presented  them  with  a  branch  of 
laurel.  They  were  seated  upon 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance :  86  ehkrs, 
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representing  the  S6  primary  assem- 
blies,  ranged  themselves  close  to 
the  statue  of  Liberty.  Every  stand- 
ard bearer  came  to  deposit  his  co- 
lours around  the  pedestal.  The  in- 
signia of  royalty^  brought  upon  carts, 
were  thrown  upon  billets  of  wood. 
The  president  then  tore  aside  the 
veil  which  covered  the  statue  of 
Liberty^  and  its  solemn  inaugura- 
tion took  place  amidst  a  general 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn  composed  for  the 
occasion. 

Afterwards  the  elders  carrying 
torches  set  fire  tQ  the  billets ,  After 
this,  a  second  discharge  of  artillery 
announced  the  continuance  of  the 
march. 

The  president  of  the  convention, 
^companied  by  the  secretaries  and 
the  86  elders,  ascended  the  altar, 
whilst  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  those  of  the  primary  as- 
semblies, occupied  its  steps. 

The  president  proclaimed  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution  by  the 
primary  assemblies,  which  was  an- 
nounced to  the  people  by  a  ge- 
neral discharge  of  artilleiy,  and  the 
oath  to  defend  it  was  taken. 

After  the  administration  of  the 
oath,  the  86  elders  advanced  to- 
wards the  president,  and  delivered 
to  him  the  fasces  which  they  bore 
in  their  hands,  and  which  the  pre- 
sident tied  together  with  tri-colour- 
ed  ribbon. 

He  deposited  the  act  of  the  con- 
stitution under  the  arch.  He  then 
consigned  the  arch,  with  the  fasces, 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  primary 
assemblies,  to  be  kept  by  them  till 
the  following  day,  then  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  place  of  the  sitting 
of  the  national  convention. 

Embraces  terminated  this  scene. 


The  people  then  abandoned 
themselves  to  joy.  At  ten  o*clodc 
a  discharge  of  artillery  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  commencement  of  a 
pantomime,  entitled,  The  Bom- 
bardment of  the  City  of  Lisle. 

21st.  Last  Sunday  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Knox  (a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  author  of 
several  essays)  preached  at  Brigh- 
ton church.  He  took  his  text  from 
St.  Luke :  "  Glory  be  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  towards  men  1"  In  en- 
larging upon  this  subject  he  spoke 
in  very  strong  terms  of  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  and  said,  that  the  tin- 
sel of  military  parade  was  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  innu- 
merable miseries  which  were  the 
too  sure  attendants  upon  a  state  of 
warfare  -,  that  the  voice  of  religion 
was  but  little  heard  amidst  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  shouts  of  ccKnquerors, 
and  the  splendour  of  victory.  In 
another  part  of  his  discourse  he 
said,  that  religion  and  philosophy 
seemed  to  have  but  little  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  rulers  of  the 
world. 

Several  military  officers  in  the 
church  officiously  .took  u[)on  them- 
selves-to 'think  the  sermon  was  an 
attack  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  contained  im- 
proper reflections  upon  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  belonged. 

Last  night.  Dr.  Knox  and  his 
family  being  in  one  of  the  boxes  at 
the  theatre,  there  were  also  several 
officers  in  the  house.  At  the  end 
of  the  play  a  note  was  handed  to 
Dr.  Knox  by  the  box-keeper,  stat- 
ing, that  it  was  the  desire  of  seve- 
ral gentlemen  then  preseiit  that  be 
should  withdraw.  The  note  beiiig 
without  a  signature.  Or.  Knox  took 
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no  notice  of  it.  Se\'eral  officers 
then  stood  up,  and  insisted  on  his 
lea\ing  the  bouse  immediately. 

A  scene  of  much  confusion^nearly 
bordering  on  personal  violence,  en- 
sued. Dr,  Knox  attempted  to 
speak,  but  was  absolutely  forcibly 
hindered  from  proceeding;  and 
himself,  Mrs.  Knox,  and  two  or 
three  of  their  little  children,  were 
compelled  to  leare  the  house^  to 
avoid  military  coercion. 

30th.  Edinhvrg/i,  Came  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Muir,  which 
lasted  about  16  hours ;  to.  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  sedition  charged  in  the 
indictment,  Mr.  Muir  pleaded  not 
gi'<ilty :  being  asked  if  he  had  any 
defence,  he  said,  he  rested  U)3on  his 
wril  ten  defence.  He  had  uniformly 
advised  the  people  to  pursue  legal 
and  constitutional  measures,  and 
that  he  hod  also  advised  them  to 
read  all  books  written  upon  the 
great  national  question  of  reform. 
The  jury  brought  him  in  guilty; 
and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  be 
transport ed  beyond  seas  (to  such 
])lrtce  as  his  Majesty,  vvith  the  ad- 
vice of  his  privy  council^  should 
judge  proper),  for  the  space  of  14 
years.  Mr.  Muir  observed,  that 
though  some  in  the  court  might 
think  the  sentence  too  lenient^  and 
others  too  severe,  yet  had  he  been 
carried  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold, 
he  would  have  met  his  fate"  with 
<»qual  coolness,  so  convinced  was 
lie  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct. 

At  Perth,  Mr.  Fisclie  Palmer  has 
been  found  guilty  of  writing  a  se- 
ditious hand  bill ;  his  sentence  was 
seven  years  transi^rtation. 

Died.  At  Prnsacola,  Mr.  Mac 
(nllivniy,  a  Orcck  chief,  very  much 
lanirntrd  by  those  who  knew  him 
U'bt.     There  happened  to  be  at 


that  time  at  Pensacola  a  numercMnr 
band  of  Creeks,  who  watched  hi9 
illness  with  the  most  marked  anxi- 
ety; and  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced to  them,  and  while  thej 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  it  is 
impossible  for  words  to  describe  the 
loud  screams  of  real  woe  which 
they    vented    in    their    unaffected 
grief.     He  was,  by  his  father's  side, 
a  Scotchman,  of  the  respectable  fa- 
mily of  Druraoaglass,  in  InyemcsBS- 
shire.      The  vigour  of  his  miiid 
overcame  the  disadvantages  of  ait 
education  had  in  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica; and  he  was  .well  acquainted 
with  all  the  most  useful  European 
sciences.     In  the  latter  part  of  his- 
life  he  composed,  with  great  carfry 
the  history  of  several  classes  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  America^ 
and  this  he  intended  te  present  to^ 
professor  Robertson,  for  publicatioh' 
in  the  next  edition  of  his  histoiy.' 
The  European  and  the  Americaii 
writer  are  now  no  more ;  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  latter,  it  is  feared,  havifr 
perished,  for  the  Indians  adhere  tof* 
their  custom  of  destroying  whatever 
inanimate  objects    a-  dead  fnend 
most  delighted  in.    It  is  only  since* 
Mr.   Mac  Gillivray    had  influence 
amongst  them,  that  they  have  suf- 
fered the  slaves  of  a  deceased  ihaster 
to  live. 


SEPTEMBER. 

5th.  The  Shrewsbury  mail  coach 
was  robbed  this  night  by  two  pas- ' 
sengers,  of  a  parcel  containing  the' 
halves  of  bank-notes,  to  the  amount, 
of  14001.  five  101.  bank-notes,  and' 
ten  51.  notes. 

6th.  A  spot  of  ground  nearly  W 
yai-ds  in  circumference,  of  a  circu- 
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lar  form,  yesterday,  suddenly  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  five*  feet,  in  the 
parish  of  Felmingharo,  Norfolk; 
and,  on  the  day  following,  another 
chasm  nine  feet  in  depth,  and  of 
about  the  same  extent  and  form  as 
the  afore-mentioned,  were  discover- 
ed in  a  field  in  the  same  parish.  The 
earth  is  much  cracked  round  the 
spots,  but  the  parts  settled  are  per- 
fectly whole. 

Some  soldiers  having  taken  a  de- 
serter at  Cobham,  on  their  return, 
after  having  delivered  up  their 
charge,  agreed  to  discharge  their 
pieces  at  a  mark  which  they  fixed 
to  the  park-paling  of  Painshill 
grounds.  Not  taking  the  precau- 
tion of  looking  behind  the  pales 
before  they  fired,  one  of  the  balls, 
after  going  through  the  paling, 
penetrated  the  temple  of  a  sleeping 
child  of  thi*ee  years  old,  and  killed 
it,  while  its  parents  were  gleaning 
in  the  park. 

9th.  Birmingham,  The  first  stone 
of -a  general  Infirmary  was  laid  at 
Sheffield,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
full  20,000  people.  R.  Swallow, 
esq.  deputed  by  Mrs.  Fell  (the  be- 
nevolent lady  who  has  given  lOOOl. 
to  the  institution)  to  lay  the  stone, 
was  accompanied  in  procession  to 
the  spot  by  the  master  cutler  and 
company,  the  lodges  of  Freema- 
sons, and  all  the  clubs  of  the  town, 
with  their  flags,  music,  &c.  and  as 
soon  as  the  stone  was  deposited,  a 
suitable  prayer  was  offered  up  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson.  A  grand 
entertainment  at  the  Angel  inn 
concluded  the  business  of  the  day. 

10th.  At  five  o'clock  this. after- 
noon a  daring  robbery  was  com- 
mitted, not  above  100  yards  from 
the  Green-man  on  Epping-forest. 
Mr.  Brumen,  in  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Truman  and  Co.  eminent 


brewers,  was  returning  in  a  one- 
horse  chaise  from  the  George  at 
Wansted,  where  he  had  dined  with 
his  wife,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
two  fellows,  whose*  horses  were  , 
held  by  another  in  an  adjoining^ 
thicket,  and  robbed  of  near  3001. 
which  he  had  been  receiving  in 
the  course  of  the  day  for  his  mas- 
ters. The  villains  were  masked; 
one  of  them  has  since  been  taken. 

A  small  neat  marble  monument 
has  been  just  set  up  in  the  middle  isle 
of  Cripplegate  church  to  the  me- 
raoiy  of  the  great  poet  Milton.  It 
consists  of  a  bust  as  animated  as  the 
chissel  of  the  artist  can  make  it  \ 
the  sculpture  of  Bacon.  There  is 
no  "  storied  urn,"  but  underneath 
is  a  plain  tablet  with  the  following 
inscription :  "  John  Milton,  author 
of  Paradise  Lost,  born  Dec.  1608, 
died  Nov.  1674.  His  father,  John 
Milton,  died  1648.  They  were 
both  interred  in  this  church. 

20th.  The  Convention,  after 
hearing  a  report  of  the  cotmnittee 
of  public  instruction  respecting  a 
new  division  of  the  year,  decreed : 

I.  The  aei-a  of  the  French  shall 
be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the 
foundation  of  the  republic,  which 
took  place  Sept.  22,  1792,  at  the 
moment  when  the  sun  entered  the 
equinoxial  line  in  the  sign  of  the 
balance. 

II.  The  common  or  vulgar  aera  is 
abolished ;  the  year  is  divided  into 

,  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days, 
after  which  five  davs  shall  ensue, 
which  shall  make  part  of  no  month 
whatever. 

HI.  Each  month  shall  be  divided 
into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each. 

IV.  The  months  shall  bear  the 
names  of  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
the  people,  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
vioimtain,  of  the  repubiic,  of  the 

tennis 
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tennis  court,  of  ttnity,  fraternity,  of    plough,  of  ihecompau,  of  the  faseet, 
the  pikes,   and  the  sans    culottes,    of  cannon,  of  oak,  of  rtst,  &c. 


V.     The   days    shall    bear    the 
.names  of  the  level,  of  the  cap  of  li- 
berty, of  the  national  cockade,  of  the 


VI.  Every  four  years  olyimpie 
games  shall  be  celebrated  in  honour 
and  rejoicing  of  the  French  refolu« 
tion. 


Thb  New  French  Calendar  for  the  present  year>  commencing  Sept.  W. 


Names  of  Months.     English. 
Autumn 
Vendemaire    Vintage  month 
Brumaire        Fog  month 
Frimaire         Sleet  month 

Winter 
Nlvose  Snow  month 

Pluviose  Rain  month 

Ventose  Wind  month 

SPRING 

Germinal        Sprouts  month 
Floreal  Flowers  month 

Prairial  Psisture  month 

SUMMER 

Messidor  Harvest  month 

Thermidor       Hot  month 
Fructidor        Fruit  month 


Term. 

from  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  91 
Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20 
Nov.  21  to  Dec.  20 


Sans  Culotides^  are  feasts  dedicated  to 


Dec.  21  to  Jan.  19 
Jan.  20  to  Feb.  18 
Feb.  19  to  March  20 

March  21  to  April  19 
April  20  to  May  19 
May  20  to  June  18 

June  19  to  July  18 
July  19  to  August'  17 
August  18  to  Sept.  16. 


Sept.  17 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 


/. 


Lea  Vertues  The  Virtues 

Le  Genie  Genius 

Le  Travail  Labour 

L*Opinion  Opinion 

Les  Recompenses  Rewards 
The  intercalary  day  of  every  fourth  year  is  to  be  called  La  Sans  Oiio- 
tide :  on  which  there  is  to  be  a  national  renovation  of  their  oath,  "  To 
live  free  or  die.*'    This  mdnth  is  divided  into  three  decades,  the  dayaof 
which  are  called,  from  the  Latin  numerals, 

1.  Primdi      3.    Tridi        5.  Quintidi   7«  Septidi      9.  Nonidi,     and 

2.  Duodi       4.    Quartidi   6.  Sextidi     8.  Octidi      10.  Decoc/i, which 
is  to  be  the  day  of  rest. 

A  corresponding  calendar  for  all  the  days  in  the  year  may  be  made 
from  the  above  sketch. 


21st.  The  sessions  ended  this  day 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  judgment 
of  death  was  passed  upon  ten  con- 
victs; one  was  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  14  years,  nineteen 
for  seven  years,  twelve  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Newgate,    twelve    in 


Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  two  to  be 
publicly  and  two  to  be  privately 
whipped,  and  79  were  dischaiged 
by  proclamation. 

The  sentences  intended  to  be 
passed  upon  ten  of  the  prisoners 
convicted  this  session  of  felonies 

were 
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were  respited,  on  condition  of  their 
entering  and  continuing  to  serve 
his  majesty. 

Eleven  capital  convicts  of  former 
sessions  were  pardoned,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  being  transported  to 
New  South  Wales  for  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives ;  and  three  upon 
condition  of  being  imprisoned  in 
Clerkenwell  Bridewell. 

About  ten  o'clock  this  forenoon, 
a  young  man  named  Campbell, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  clerk 
to  Messrs.  Vere,  Lucadou,  and  Co. 
bankers,  in  Lombard-street,  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  a  Mr.  Mallet t.  No. 
13,  Hat  ton-garden,  for  payment. 
The  clerk  on  going  into  the  passage, 
was  desired  to  walk  backward  into 
the  counting-house  for  payment, 
which  he  did,  and  on  presenting 
the  bill,  a  green  cloth  was  put  over 
his  head  by  a  tall  man  and  another, 
and  he  was  thro^vn  down  on  the  floor, 
and  his  pocket-book,  containing 
'  bills  to  a  considerable  amount,  was 
forcibly  taken  from  him  -,  after 
which  he  was  dragged  into  a  kit- 
chen, where  they  bound  him  hands 
and  feet  and  fastened  him  to  the 
iron  grating  of  a  copper,  in  which 
situation  he  continued  till  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  person  passing  the  house  was 
struck  by  piercing  cries ;  he  at  first 
was  not  aware  from  whence  they 
came,  but  at  length  discovered  that 
they  proceeded  from  within  that 
house,  which  apparently,  from  the 
windows  being  shut,  was  uninha- 
bited. The  lamentations  of  one 
in  dbtress  still  continued,  and  de- 
termined the  man  to  get  into  the 
house;  for  this  purpose  he  knocked 
at  the  door  :  but  as  no  one  answer- 
ed, he  got  assistance,  and  with  se- 
veral others  forced  his  way  into 
the  house  through  the  parlour  win- 


dow. Attracted  by  the  voice  of 
distress,  those  who  entered  the 
house  descended  into  the  back  kit- 
chen, where  they  found  the  young 
man  stretched  on  the  floor  and  hu 
arms,  body,  and  legs  fastened  by 
strong  iron  chains  to  a  plank,  which 
was  again  fastened  to  the  iron 
grating  of  a  copper  j  there  was 
placed  within  his  reach  a  large 
mug  of  water,  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
some  porter,  and  a  quantity  of 
ham  and  bread  ^  a  rug  and  a  green 
baize  also  lay  by  his  side. 

At  the  time  he  was  first  seized, 
he  was  told  that  if  he  cried  out  he 
would  be  murdered  -,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  after  the  rob- 
bers had  left  him  that  he  ventured 
to  call  out  3  he  then  made  all  the 
noise  he  could,  and  from  his  conti- 
nued exertion,  his  confinement,  and 
the  terrors  of  his  mind,  he  was,  when 
released,  very  much  exhausted. 

24th.  This  day  Cowdry  house 
in  Sussex  (the  seat  of  lord  Monta- 
gue) was  burnt  down.  The  archi* 
tecture  was  gothic,  and  the  form 
quadrangular ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
quadrangle  was  a  reservoir  of  ex- 
cellent water.  The  great  hail  was 
wainscoted  with  c^iar,  and  was 
called  the  buck-hall,  from  having 
been  ornamented  with  the  figures 
of  several  bucks  5  one  in  particular 
was  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  the 
identical  antlers  of  a  stag  which 
queei\  Elizabeth  actually  '  shot 
when  (in  one  of  her  excursions)  she 
visited  that  park  and  mansion.— 
The  house  was^  in  general,  fully 
and  richly  furnished,  and  very 
much  ornamented  with  paintings, 
some  of  which  were  excellent,  par- 
ticularly two  or  three  family  por- 
traits; but  what  gave  high  cele- 
brity to  the  paintings  of  the  house, 
were  the  historical  pieces  by  Hans 

Holbein: 
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Holbein:  these  pieces  chiefly  ex- 
hibited processions  in  London^  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  wherein 
sir  Anthony  Brown,  an  ancestor  of 
the  fiamily,  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  a  party-coloured  gar- 
ment, the  dress  he  wore  when  he 
stood  proxy  for  his  master  at  his 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleeves. 

25th,  A  new  light-house,  with 
reflectors^  has  been  erected  on  Cum- 
brae  island  in  Scotland^  which  will 
be  lighted,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  first  of  October.  The  trustees 
have  given  notice,  that  the  old 
light-house  will  be  continued  till  it 
known  how  far  this  experiment 
with  the  new  one  succeeds. 

The  medals  struck  by  the  Swe- 
dish artist  Fehrmann,  in  memory 
of  the  late  king,  represent,  on  one 
side,  his  image  crowned  with  lau- 
rel— on  the  other,  the  hill  Oeta, 
on  the  summit  of  which  some  burn- 
ing ruins  appear,  with  the  club  of 
Hercules,  and  the  harp  of  one  of 
the  muses  lying  near  them.  Out 
of  these  ruins  the  genius  of  Hercu- 
les is  ascending  to  the  stars.  The 
inscription  is  majorque  videri  ccepit. 
Under  this  is  the  date  of  the  king's 
death. 

Abstract  of  the  estimate  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  civil  list  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  year 
1 793,  reported  by  A.  Hamilton, 
secretaiy  of  the  treasury,  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  ■ 

Dollars. 
President's  salary  -         25,000 

Vice  president's  ditto  -  5,000 
Chief  justice    ^  -  4,000 

Five  associate  justices  -  17>500 
All  the  district  judges  -  2 1,700 
Congress  -  -  143,591 

Treasury  departmerit      -      55,050 

Carried  over    371>841 


Brought  over 
Department  of  state 
Department  of  war 
Commissioners  of  old  ac- 
counts 
Loan  offices 
Western  territory 
Amount  of  Pensions 
Contingencies 

Total 


271,541 

6,30a 

11,250 

13,300 


} 


13,2$0 

11,000 

.    5.267 

20,264 

352,472 


In  British  money  79,3041. 17s.sterL 

The  American  revenue,  for  1793, 
is  estimated  at  4,400,000  dollars, 
exclusive  of  what  may  arise  from 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Western 
territory  5  there  is  likewise  upwards 
of  the  value  of  5,000,000  dollars  in 
bullion,  lying  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  now  preparing  for 
their  coinage. 

27th.  A  melancholy  accident 
happened  at  Laughton  in  Leicester- 
shire. Several  labouring  men  were 
employed  in  digging  gravel  from  a 
deep  pit,  and  having  imprudently 
undermined  a  large  bed  of  clay,  the 
whole,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  loads,' 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  fell  upon 
three  of  them,  of  the  name  of 
Stafford:  two  unhappily  were  crush- 
ed  to  death,  and  the  other  had  his 
leg  broke.  It  was  several  hours 
before  the  unfortunate  men  couM 
be  dug  out,  when  they  exhibited  a 
most  shocking  spectacle. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton 
having  petitioned  government  that 
barracks  might  be  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  their 
request  has  been  complied  mth, 
and  the  following  answer  sent  to 
Mr.  Bouverie,  by  the  secretary  of 
state : 

Whitehall,  Sept  27, 1793. 
"  Sir, 

"  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
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gsO'den,  and  a  clear  income  of 
200,000  florins.  The  prince  left 
his  villa  in  the  Prater  to  the  coun- 
tess of  Hoya.  He  also  left  30,000 
florins  to  his  secretary  3  20,000 
florins  to  his  steward  -,  and  10,000 
florins  to  all  the  inferior  officers  of 
his  household.  All  his  domestics 
receive  their  full  annual  wages,  in 
ready  specie,  for  life,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  not  serve  any  other 
master,  and  thereby  injure  those 
who  want  bread,  and  have  no  com- 
petency. The  prince  has  desired 
to  be  buried  in  his  botanical  gar- 
den. He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Linnaeus ;  and  a  superb  monument 
will  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
that  garden. 


OCTOBER. 

1st.  .Yesterday  Mr.  Pigott  and 
Dr.  Hudson  dined  at  the  London 
coffee-house,  Ludgate-hill.  Shc^t- 
ly  after  their  dinner  they  i^ere 
giving  toasts  to  each  other  ^  so 
loud  a  manner  as  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  Pigott  gave  aloud,  "  The 
French  republic,"  which  was  im- 
mediately resented  by  a  gentleman 
present,  who  gave  **  The  King." 
Mr,  Leech,  the  master  of  the  cof- 
fee-house, had  previously  taken 
notice  of  their  improper  conduct, 
and  soon  after  sent  for  a  constable 
from  the  Poultry  compter,  who 
took  them  into  custody.  They 
were  yesterday  examined  before 
Air.  Alderman  Anderson,  at  Guild- 
hall, who  remanded  them,  in  order 
to  be  brought  again  before  him. 
Mr.  Leech,  the  master  of  the  cofiFee- 
house,  Mr.  Newman,  of  Newgate- 
street,  and  a  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Bris- 
tol, were  examined  ^  and  it  was 
proved  in  evidence,  that  they  had 


spoken  in  a  very  disaflected  mati- 
ner,  and  had  given  the  following 
toasts,—"  The  system  of  equalityv** 
— '^  May  the  republic  of  France  be 
triumphant  over  all  Europe  1*'  The 
lord  mayor  was  talked  of  in  most 
opprobrious  terms  for  his  pu1)lie 
conduct.  The  king  was  spoken  oS 
in  an  improper  and  seditious  man«« 
ner ;  as  was  also  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  whom  they  called  a  swine- 
dealer.  The  ministry  were  deno» 
minated  robbers  and  highwaymen. 
The  constable,  who  accompanied 
them  in  the  coach  to  the  Poultry 
compter,  deposed,  that  on  their 
way  thither  they  called  from  .the 
coach- windows  to  the  people,  "  The 
French  republic !"  and  *'  Liberty 
while  you  live !"  This  morning 
they  were  again  brought  before  the 
same  magistrate,  ivhen  Dr.  Hudson 
made  an  able  speech  in  defence  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  prisoner. 
After  the  whole  of  the  evidence  had 
been  heard  in  suppo(t  of  the  charge; 
the  alderman  felt  it  his  duty  to 
commit  both  the  pi^isoners  foi*  trial. 
They  were  accordingly  committed 
to  the  New  Compter,  their  bail 
not  being  ready ;  and  it  being  ne-^ 
cessary,  in  this  case,  to  give  notice 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  of 
the  persons  intended  to  be  ofiered 
as  bail. 

5th.  Mr.  Pigott  and  Dr.  Hudson 
were  brought  by  a  Habeas  Corpus 
before  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gould 
and  Mr.  Baron  Perryn,  at  Ser- 
jeantVinn,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin,  their  attorney.  The  war- 
rant of  commitment  being  delibe- 
rately read  by  Mr.  Harrison,  at  the  ' 
request  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Pigott 
hoped  that  Mr.  Martin  might  state 
to  his  lordship  the  grounds  of  their 
objection  to  the  commitment.  Mr. 
Martin  was  heard  for  the  prisoners, 
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when  the  soldiers  were  unfortu- 
nately obliged  to  fire^  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  500 ;  they  fired  in 
three  directions— up  High-street, 
down  the  back,  and  over  the 
bridge:  about  15  persons  were  kill- 
ed, and  near  forty  wounded,  some 
of  them  dangerously ;  three  bodies 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  river, 
one  of  them  a  genteel  person, 
though  unknown,  with  a  watch 
and  ten  guineas  in  his  ]K)cket ;  and 
89  of  the  wounded  are  in  the  infir- 
mary. 

A  very  formidable  body  of  the 
populace  were  assembled  again  on 
Tuesday  night,  though  the  collec- 
tion of  the  toll  was  abandoned, 
some  of  the  principal  citizens  hav- 
ing ofTered  to  present  to  the  trustees 
the  sum  for  which  they  were  let. 
The  windows  of  the  council  house 
were  broken ;  but  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons arriving,  with  the  Brecon 
and  Monmouthshire  militia,  the 
populace  retired  to  their  homes. 

Died,  in  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Westminster,  Mauritius  Lowe, 
a  painter  of  considerable  eminence 
in  hb  profession  at 'starting,  being 
the  person  the  Royal  Academy  first 
sent  to  Italy  to  paint  a  picture,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
constitution  -,  but,  being  of  an  indo- 
lent habit  of  mind,  he  painted  no 
picture  at  Rome,  but  dissii)ated  his 
time  to  no  purpose.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  late  lord  South- 
well, from  whom  he  had  an  an- 
nuity. He  was  much  esteemed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  bequeathed  him 
a  legacy,  and  stood  godfather  to 
one  of  his  children.  Some  of  his 
conversations  are  recorded  in  Mn 
Bosweirs  Life  of  the  doctor.  He  was 
n  person  of  elegant  education  and 
agreeable  address. — Mr.  Lowe  mar- 
ried his  servant,  by  whom  he  had  a 


large  femily.  If  we  judge  of  the 
works  of  his  pencil  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  subject,  few  painters 
stand  higher.  Some  of  hia  works 
are,  Abraham  ofiering  up  Isaac,  -a 
drawing ;  Adam  and  Eve,  a  draw- 
ing 3  Joseph's  coat  brought  to  Ja- 
cob,* St.  John;  Daedalus  and  Ica-^ 
rus ;  Hoitier  singing  his  Iliad  to  the 
Greeks,  an  highly  finished  and  ad- 
mired drawing ;  and  his  last,  not 
least,  work,  his  gigantic  painting  of 
the  deluge. 

AtPariStgeneral  Adam  PhilipCoB- 
tine,  late  commander  of  the  Freloch 
republican  s^rmy  of  the  North  and 
the  Ardennes.  He  was  condemned 
to  die  on  the  27th,  and  the  sentence 
was  put  in  execution  the  next 
morning:  At  the  awfiil  moment 
he  shewed  neither  the  calm  re- 
signation of  conscious  innocence, 
nor  the  indignant;  firmness  that 
men  of  proud  spirit,  who  want 
that  consolation,  substitute  for  it. 
He  kissed  the  crucifix,  embraced 
his  confessor,  hesitated,  used  every 
artifice  to  gain  p,  few  minutes  lon- 
ger time,  and  at  last  was  taken  to 
the  guillotine  by  force. 

Lately,  at  Vienna,  prince  Gal-^ 
litzin,  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
that  court.  His  estates  in  Russia, 
next  to  those  of  the  late  prince  Po- 
temkin,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  allotted  to  any  one  of  the 
Empress's  subjects.  General  count 
Romanzow,  the  Russian  ambaasa* 
dor  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  is  his 
heir ;  to  whom  he  has  not  only  left 
a  fortune  of  2,000,000  florins  in 
specie,  but  vast  estates  in  Rusi^f 
which  yielded  upwards  of  200,000 
roubles  per  annum.  The  pleasure- 
villas  of  Gallitzinberg  have  been 
left  by  the  prince  to  the  Russian 
ambassador  who  shall  hereafter  be 
sent  to  Vienna,  besides  the  English 
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gsO'den,  and  a  clear  income  of 
200,000  florins.  The  prince  left 
his  villa  in  the  Prater  to  the  coun- 
tess of  Hoya.  He  also  left  30,000 
florins  to  his  secretary;  20,000 
florins  to  his  steward ;  and  10,000 
florins  to  all  the  inferior  officers  of 
his  household.  All  his  domestics 
receive  their  full  annual  wages,  in 
ready  specie,  for  life,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  not  serve  any  other 
master,  and  thereby  injure  those 
who  want  bread,  and  have  no  com- 
petency. The  prince  has  desired 
to  be  buried  in  his  botanical  gar- 
den. He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Linnaeus ;  and  a  stiperb  monument 
will  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
that  garden. 


OCTOBER. 

1st.  .Yesterday  Mr.  Pigott  and 
Dr.  Hudson  dined  at  the  London 
coffee-house,  Ludgate-hill.  Shc^t- 
ly  after  their  dinner  they  xfiere 
giving  toasts  to  each  other  \ii  so 
loud  a  manner  as  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  Pigott  gave  aloud,  "  The 
French  republic,'*  which  was  im- 
mediately resented  by  a  gentleman 
present,  who  gave  **  The  King.'.* 
Mr,  Leech,  the  master  of  the  cof- 
fee-house, had  previously  taken 
notice  of  their  improper  conduct, 
and  soon  after  sent  for  a  constable 
from  the  Poultry  compter,  who 
took  them  into  custody.  They 
were  yesterday  examined  before 
Air.  Alderman  Anderson,  at  Guild- 
hall, who  remanded  them,  in  order 
to  be  brought  again  before  him. 
Mr.  Leech,  the  master  of  the  cofiFee- 
house,  Mr.  Newman,  of  Newgate- 
Street,  and  a  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Bris- 
tol, were  examined  ^  and  it  was 
proved  in  evidence,  that  they  had 


spoken  in  a  very  dlsaflected  mati- 
ner,  and  had  given  the  following 
toasts,—"  The  system  of  equalityv** 
— '^  May  the  republic  of  France  be 
triumphant  over  all  Europe  1*'  The 
lord  mayor  was  talked  of  in  most 
opprobrious  terms  for  his  pu1)lie 
conduct.  The  king  was  spoken  oS 
in  an  improper  and  seditious  man«« 
ner ;  as  was  also  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  whom  they  called  a  swine- 
dealer.  The  ministry  were  deno» 
minated  robbers  and  highwaymen. 
The  constable,  who  accompanied 
them  in  the  coach  to  the  Poultry 
compter,  deposed,  that  on  their 
way  thither  they  called  from  .the 
coach- windows  to  the  people,  "  The 
French  republic  !*'  and  *'  Liberty 
while  you  live  !'*  This  morning 
they  were  again  brought  before  the 
same  magistrate,  ivhen  Dr.  Hudson 
made  an  able  speech  in  defence  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  prisoner. 
After  the  whole  of  the  evidence  had 
been  heard  in  suppolt  of  the  charge; 
the  alderman  felt  it  his  duty  to 
commit  both  the  p^soners  foi*  trial. 
They  were  accordingly  committed 
to  the  New  Compter,  their  bail 
not  being  ready ;  and  it  being  ne-^ 
cessary,  in  this  case,  to  give  notice 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  of 
the  persons  intended  to  be  ofiered 
as  bail. 

5th.  Mr.  Pigott  and  Dr.  Hudson 
were  brought  by  a  Habeas  Corpus 
before  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gould 
and  Mr.  Baron  Perryn,  at  Ser- 
jeant Vinn,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin,  their  attorney.  The  war- 
rant of  commitment  being  delibe- 
rately read  by  Mr.  Harrison,  at  the  ' 
request  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Pigott 
hoped  that  Mr.  Martin  might  state 
to  his  lordship  the  grounds  of  their 
objection  to  the  commitment.  Mr. 
Martin  was  heard  for  the  prisoners, 
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in  a  speech  which  took  up  near 
half  an  hour.  His  principal  aim 
was  directed  to  the  illegality  of  the 
commitoent ;  and  he  ti'usted,  that, 
as.the  precise  words  were  not  speci- 
fied ia- the  warranty  the  gentlemen 
would  be  discharged.  The  solicitor 
general  made  a  short  reply ;  wlien 
Judg^,  Gould  stated  at  some  length 
the  Act  of  ^^liament  which  guided 
him  in  this  busines.  He  did  not 
see  that-  there  was  any  illegal  step 
in  the  commitment,  and  quoted 
several  authorities  to  confirm  it. 
Baron  Perryn  stated,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  till 
that  moment,  but  entirely  agreed 
in  opinion  with  his  brother  Gould. 
Mr.  Pigott  and  Dr.  Hudson  both 
addressed  the  judge,  who  gave 
them  the  greatest  attention.  Dr. 
Hudson  also  stated,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  alderman- 
Anderson's  conduct;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  he  had  done  no 
more  than  hi&duty.  Mr.  Martin, 
the  attorney,  begged  to  be  heard 
again:  He  said  he  differed  from 
his  client  in  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  alderman's  conduct  3 
and  was  proceeding  with  some  in- 
vective, when  he  was  stop|)ed  by 
the  judge.  Mr.  Pigott :  *'  My 
lord,  the  Bill  of  Rights  states,  that 
e^kcessive  bail  shall  not  be  de- 
manded." Judge  Gould :  "  You 
are  premature.  You  do  not  know 
^hat  bail  I  may  demand.  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  less.  Where  are 
your  bail  ?"  Mr.  Martin :  *'  My 
lord,  from  the  objections  I  have 
made,  I  did  not  think  of  bringing 
any ;  my  clients  would  much  sooner 
suffer  the  greatest  severity  the  law 
can  inflict,  than  put  in  such  heavy 
bail,  so  contrary  to  Magna  Char  la.'' 
Mr.  White,  of  the  treasury,  said  he 
«hould  be  contented  with  bail  of 


2501.  for  each  of  them:  Judge 
Gould:  '*  You  must  give  twenty- 
four  hours  notice  to  the  solicitor  of 
the  treasury,  that  he  may  eaquire 
as  to  th&  respectability  of  the  bail  3 
but,  as  you  have  no  bail  to  put  in, 
I  must  do  my  duty,  and  remand 
you  to  prison." 

J^wrence  Jones  was  apprehended 
by  Jealous  and  Kennedy,  in  Bridge- 
street,  Westminster,  on  suspicioa^of 
being  concerned  in  the  roW)eiy\|pf 
Mr.  Campbell,  derk  to  Vere  and 
Co.  bankers;  his appreheousiQia was 
a  mere  accident.  The  abovd'  ofii'> 
cei-s  were  attending  in  Pakce-yaid, 
while  the  sheriffs  of  Londoa  wer» 
sworn  in,  where  they  saw  Jpnes^ 
and  took  him  into  custody  j  oa 
searching  him  they  found  a  ^reat 
quantity  of  notes  and  bills  to  a. 
large  amount,  together  with  a 
direction  to  a  house  in  PeckhaoH, 
rye-lane,  to  which  place  they  wentf. 
and  found  a  great  quantity  of 
papers,  among  which  was  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  whole  of  whiG)t 
was  brought  up  to  Bow-street- 
The  prisoner  was  formerly  a  lieiH 
tenant  in  the  queen's  rangers  in 
America,  but  sold  out  some  time 
back  3  subsequent  to  this  he  has 
been  confined  in  Newgate  for 
debt. 

14th.  About  eight  o*clock  in  the 
evening  Miss  C.  Herschell  disco- 
vered a  comet  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Serpent,  but  .  the  heavens 
were  clouded  over  so  suddenly  that 
its  place  could  not  be  taken.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Herschell  as- 
certained its  situation,  and  found 
that  it  preceded  the  first  ophioqbe 
six  minutes  thirty-four  seconds  in 
time,  and  was  one  degree  twenty- 
five  minutes  more  north  than  that 
star. 

New  York.   A  dreadful  pestileiN 
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flal  disorder  broke  oat  in  Fhila- 
delphli^  in  Augnst  last,  which 
sw^  df 'some  thousands  of  the 
Uitfortunate  inhabitants,  but  we 
are  happy  to  learn  that  its  fury  is 
now  abated. 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Aloze,  a  deputy  of  the  Convention 
fbr  the  department  of  Jura,  lately 
absented  himself  from  his  col- 
leagues^ repaired  to  his  own  depart- 
ment, whence  he  came  to  Geneva, 
where  he  blew  his  brains  out, 
leaving  the  following  note  behind 
him: 

**  I  had  only  three  resolutions  to 
take ;  namely,  to  return  to  the  bo* 
som  of  tyranny,  to  emigrate,  or  to 
die ;  the  two  former  are  too  repug- 
nant to  mv  principles,  and  I  must 
embrace  tne  last.  I  am  going  to 
join  Cato ;  I  have  seen  France  turn- 
ed upside  down  by  the  villains  who 
tear  her  bowels ;  but  t  will  at  least 
be  exempted  from  viewing  the  last 
struggles  of  that  ignominious  ago- 
ny. I  have  been  vain  and  deluded ; 
but  never  a  villain— -never  have  I 
knowingly  offended  any  man ;  I 
have  onlv  hated  the  monsters  who 
have  ruined  my  country ;  I  die  tran* 
quil  and  contented. 

(Signed)         "  /lloxe, 

S3  years  of  age.** 

$6th.  This  day  the  last  stone  was 
laid  of  the  tower  in  Heathfield  park, 
and  the  scafiblding  removed* 

A  little  account  of  this  structure, 
intended  by  the  present  owner  as  a 
memorial  of  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  predecessor,  the  late  lord 
Heathfield,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ornament  to  the 
county,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 

It  was  begun  on  the  9d  of  Bilarch 
1792,  is  built  of  stOne,  and  from  the 
bottom  is  of  an  octagonal  shape  to 
'Vol.  XXXV. 


the  height  of  about  fifteen  f^ti 
whence  it  rises,  in  a  circular  form, 
to  the  top  of  the  battlement,  which, 
is  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  contains  a  circular  staircase,  and 
three  apartments,  which  are  to  be 
fitted  up  in  a  Gothic  style,  and  or- 
namented with  views  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  operations  of  the  siese. 

The  building  is  simple  ^  Imt  so 
admirably  constructed  as  to  unite 
lightness  with  solidity  $  and  every 
precaution  has  been  used  to  preserve 
it  from  decays  the  proporticms'^ 
moreover,  are  so  just,  and  the  efiect 
of  the  whole  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  that  it  cannot  Ml  to  impress 
the  beholder  with  tlie  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  the  architect. 

Over  the  door,  on  the  outside  of 
the  tower,  is  a  tablet,  with  this  in- 
scription, "  Calpes  defensori"  the 
letters  of  which  are  to  be  formed  of 
the  metal  of  the  guns  from  the 
Spanish  floating  batteries,  and  let 
into  the  stone. 

The  view,  from  a  building  situ^^ 
ated  on  one  of  the  most  elevated 
spots,  will  be  more  i*eadily  con- 
ceived than  described,  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that 
beautiful  part  of  the  county  of 
Sussex. 

The  site  of  the  tower  happening 
to  be  upon  part  of  the  copyhold  of 
the  manor  of  Laughton^  lord  Pel- 
ham  has  enfranchised  the  ground 
in  compliment  to  the  undertaking. 

Guillotined,  at  P^ris,  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year,  being  bom  No- 
vember §,  1755,  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  beautiful  widow  of  the  late 
French  king,  Louis  XVI.  She  was 
arch-dtichesa  of  Atistria,  and  sbter 
to  Leopold  11.  late  emperor"  of  Ger- 
many, to  the  present  queen  of  the 
iVo  Sicilies,  and  to  the  preseht 
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(lucbess  of  Parma ;  and  was  mairied 
ti>  the  king:  of  France  in  1770. 

Died,  in  his  68th  year,  John 
Hunter,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  surgeou-ex- 
ti-aordinary  to  ihe  king,  and  sur- 
geon-general to  the  army.  He 
was  suddenlv  taken  ill  in  the 
council- r()4mi  of  St.  George's  hospi- 
tal, aiid  did  not  live  one  minute, 
but  djop})ed  down  and  died  in- 
stantly. Every  po£>sible  means  were 
used  to  restore  so  valuable  a  life ; 
but  neither  his  pulse  or  breathing 
returned.  At  live  o'clock  his  body 
was  conveyed  in  a  cliair  to  his 
house  in  Leicester-square.  On  ex- 
amining it  the  next  day,  there  was 
i.o  satisfactory  cause  found  for  his 
sudden  death,  the  ossification  of  the 
\alves  of  the  aorta  being  no  un- 
usual appearance  in  persons  of  his 
advanced  age.  He  was  eight  years 
younger  than  his  brother.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  and  survived  him  ten 
years  and  six  months.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Home,  surgeon, 
in  Suffolk-street,  Charing-cross ; 
hv  whom  he  has  left  a  son,  in  hb 
twentieth  year,  now  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  daughter.  Mr.  Hunter  may 
he  truly  said  to  have  been  an  ho- 
Li  our  to  his  .profession  and  to  his 
country.  His  deep  knowledge,  in 
both  speculative  and  practical  sur- 
gery, has  long  been  known  and 
admired,  whether  considered  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  its  opeiations,  or  the 
sensibility  of  its  effects.  As  a  man 
of  letters,  indefiendent  of  his  pro- 
found scientific  studies,  he  had 
traced  the  practice  of  surgery  to 
the  earliest  ages.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  practitioner 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  had 
written  on  the  subject^  as  well  as 
with  eveiy  modern  one  who  has 


conti'ibuted  to  the  perfection  of  the 
art.     11  ib  own  publications  will  b^ 
his  monuments.     His  aDatomical, 
iiesearchcs  were  various,  persever- 
ing, and  successful ;  the  office,  iiae, 
situation,  or  communication,  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  human  atruc- 
ture,  no  man  was  better  acquainted 
with.     His  labours  may  be  con- 
sideied  as  a  basis,  on  which  the 
whole  great  art  of  physic  may  se- 
curely rest. — Mr.  Hunter  was  soon 
to  have  opened  a  course  of  lectures.. 
His  fame,  however,  will  be  his  re- 
cording pillar,  and  be  far  more  du- 
rable than  even  the  brazen  skeleton 
consecrated  by  Hippocrates  to  the- 
Delphian  Apollo  I   l^cience  has  still, 
to  receive,  from    the    theories  of, 
John  Hunter,  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  practice.     Hh 
*'  Comparative  Anatomy,**  intend- 
ed to  be  published  after  his  death,, 
was,  many  years  since,  said  to  be. 
in  a  forward  state,  by  those  whO; 
had  been  gratified  with  the  sight, 
of  parts  of  it,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  his  laborious  and 
extensive  researches  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   Among  the  persons  most  in- 
terested in  Us  appearance  must  be 
the  disciples  of  Lavater,  whose  sys* . 
tern,  existing  hitherto  but  in  the 
conception  of  his  followers,  and 
communicable  only  by  definitions, 
which  depend  upon  the  &ncy  of 
the  hearer,  may  acquire  certainty* 
from  his  proofs,  and  at  leneth  be 
received  into  the  classes  of  demon- . 
strable  knowledge. — Every  partieu- 
lar  is  interesting,  with  respect  to 
the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  man.    Hie 
had,  for  some  years  been  subject 
to  spasms ;  on  account  of  which, . 
he  was  cautioned  not  to  indulge  in , 
any  violence,  or  loudness  of  speech. 
Upon  some  occurrence,  in  whidx 
he  was  worthily,  but  too  warmly, , 
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interested^  he  neglected  the  warn-  Guillotined  at  Paris,  in  the  space 
ing  which  his  own  skill  had  ap-  of  thirty-seven  minutes,  between 
proved^ .  and  was  seized  with  a  eleven  and  twelve  o*clock  in  the 
spasm  that  occasioned  almost  an  forenoon,  after  having  been  eon->> 
immediate  death.  He  is  thought  vlcted  of  <'  a  conspiracy  against  the 
not  to  have  died  very  rich  3  fori  of  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  re- 
whatever  his  present  skill  could  ac-  public,  and  against  the  liberty  and 
quire,  he  was  always  ready  to  ex-  safety  of  the  French  nation,'*  the 
pend  the  greater  part  u])on  the  following  twenty  one  deputies  to 
means  of  future  improvement,  the  national  convention,  viz.  Brissot, 
Such  had  been  his  habit,  since  his  Vergniaux,  Gensonne,  Duperret, 
eighteenth  year,  when,  from  the  Valaze,  Cara,  Gardien,  Duprat, 
condition  of  a  boat-builder,  or  ship-  Sillery,  Fauchet,  Ducros,  Boyer^ 
Wright,  he  began  the  career  that  Fonfrede,  Lasource,  Lesterp  Beau«> 
ended  in  his  becoming,  both  in  vais,  Duchatel,  Mainville,  Lacaze^ 
theory  and  practice,  the  first  sur-  Lehardi,  Boileau,  Antiboul,  and 
geon  in  the  world;  a  circumstance  Vig^e.  The  corpse  of  Valaze  (who 
which,  either  with  respect  to  his  had  stabbed  himself  in  court  as  soon 
own  honour,  or  to  the  encourage-  as  sentence  was  passed,  the  day 
ment  of  others,  can  never  be  men-  before)  was  conveyed  separately, 
tioned  in  vain.  on  a  cart,  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Among  other  curious  items  in  exhibited  on  the  scaflfold,  and  ba- 
the will  of  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  fol-  ried  in  the  same  spot, 
lowing : — ^That  his  museum,  which  Unfortunately  drowned  at  one 
has  cost  him  upwards  of  90,000  of  the  falls  of  SchaufFhausen,  in 
guineas,  shall  be  offered  to  this  go-  the  Rhine,  George  Samuel,  8th 
vernment  for  sale,  at  the  sum  of  Viscount  Montague,  and  SedleyBur-^ 
20,0001.  In  case  of  refusal,  it  shall  dett,  esq.  second  son  of  Francb  Bur- 
then be  offered  to  every  other  na-  dett,  esq.  and  grandson  of  Rob.  Bur* 
tion,  at  the  same  price.  Should  dett,  esq.  who  inherited  veiy  consi« 
they  likewise  decline  the  purchase,  derable  property  from  the  late  sir 
it  shall  then  be  sold,  by  public  Cha.  Sedley^  bart.  His  lordship  wfts 
auction,  to  any  person  who  wishes  the  only  son  of  Anthony  the  7th 
to  be  possessed  of  such  an  invaluable  viscount,  by  Frances  daughter  of 
curiosity.  The  money  arising  from  Herbert  Mackworth,  esq.  and  relict 
the  sale  to  be  equally  divided  among  of  Alexander  lord  Halkerton.  He 
his  relatives.  was  born  June  26,  1769>  and  was 

At  Kendal,  in  Westmorland,  of  on  hb  return  home  to  be  mariied 

a  paralytic  affection,  for  which  he  to  the  amiable  and  accomplished 

had  in  vain  sought  relief  at  Lbbon>  Miss  Coutts,  to  whose  sitter  Mn 

the  hon.  sir  Jolm  Wilson,  knt.  one  Burdett  was  some  time  since  united, 

of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  court  By  his  death  the  title  of  Montague  n 

of  Common  Pleas.    His  illness  had  become  extinct.    The  unfortunate 

been  of  fourteen  days  continuance,  fate   of  thiese  two  travellers  was 

He    married,  April  7,  1788,    the  owing  to  a  very  rash  attempt,  from 

daughter  of  Serjeant  Adair,  whom  which  no  remonstrance  could  di- 

he  had  known  from  a  child,  and  by  vert  them.    His  lordship,  accom- 

whom  he  had  issue.  panied  by  Mr.  Burdett,  was  un- 
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comnQonly  anxious  to  pass  the  fa- 
mous water&lls  of  SchaufiPliausen, 
in  Switzerland,  which  had  hither- 
to been  unattempted  by  any  visi- 
tant, llie  noagistrates  of  the  dis- 
trict, having  heard  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  traveDei-s,  and  know- 
ing that  inevitable  destruction 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such 
an  attempt,  had  oitJered  guards  to 
be  placed  for  the  (nirpose  of  pre- 
venting the  execution  of  it.  Such, 
Iiowever,  was  the  force  of  their 
curiosity,  that  they  found  means 
til  elude  every  precaution .  Having 
provided  themselves  with  a  small 
ilat-boUomed  punt,  as  they  were 
about  to  step  into  it,  lord  Mou- 
« ague's  sen^ant  stopped  short,  and, 
as  it  were  instinctively,  seized  his 
master  by  the  collar,  declaring,  that 
for  the  moment,  he  should  forget 
the  respect  of  the  servant  in  the 
duty  of  the  roan.  His  lordship, 
however,  extricated  himself  at  the 
e.xpence  of  part  of  his  collar  and 
Deckcloth,  and  pushed  off  immedi- 
ately with  his  companion  -,  they 
i^ot  over  the  fii'st  fall  in  safety, 
1  hey  then  puslied  down  the  second 
fall,  by  for  more  dangerous  than 
the  first,  from  which  time  they 
have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  boat,  hur- 
I'ied  by  the  violence  of  the  cataract, 
jammed  them  between  two  rocks. 
The  servant  remained  three  weeks 
near  the  place  bewailing  the  fate 
of  his  master,  who  in  the  prime  of 
life  had  thus  fiUlen  a  victim  to  his 
cui'iosity  while  he  was  hourly  ex- 
))ccted  at  Midhurst,  which  owed  so 
much  to  his  ancestors,  the  con- 
flagration of  his  seat  near  which 
having  not  yet  ]*eached  him. 

NOVEMBER, 

^^d.    A  young  man,  wlio  said  he 


came  from  two  persons  who  had 
failed  at  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
August  last,  went  to  Mr.  Martin, 
a  reputable  stcKk-broker,  and  de- 
sired him  to  sell  out  16,0001.  three 
per  cent,  scrip,  for  them.  He 
hesitated  to  do  the  business,  as 
he  was  a  stranger:  and  asked  if  he 
knew  any  person  in  the  room }  he 
mentioned  Mr.  Lyons,  a  broker, 
who  was  just  come  In ;  on  which 
Mr.  Martin  asked  Mr.  LyoDs,  who 
said  he  knew  him  very  well.  Mr. 
Martin  sold  one  10,0001.  of  it  that 
day,  and  received  the  money,  but 
through  soine  mistake  did  not  meet 
the  young  man  afterwards. 

On  Monday  morning  he  called 
on  Mr.  Martin,  who  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hackney,  jfor 
the  moneys  but  being  infbmied 
that  the  w'hole  was  not  disposed  ofi 
it  was  agreed,  as  Monday  kbd 
Tuesday  were  holidays,  he  shduM 
pay  him  the  whole  together  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Martin  happening  to  be  at 
Garraway's  on  Tuesday,  sold  the 
remainder  there  j  but  the  person 
who  bought  it  observing,  that 
though  Messrs.  Thelluson's  name 
was  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the 
receipt,  the  inside  was  left  blank, 
thought  it  very  irregular,,  and  ad- 
vised its  being  chequed  at-  the 
Bank  before  he  paid  the  nioney. 
When  Mr.  Martin  went  thithoTj 
the  whole  was  found  to  be  a  fer- 
gery.  [Lyons  and  his  sister  fwko 
personated  tlie  young  wan  J  have 
been  since  apprehended,  and  coin- 
mitted  to  different  prisons  for 
trial.] 

9th.  A  solemn  dirge  was  sung  at 
the  Spanish  ambassador's  chapel, 
Manchester-square,  for  the  late 
queen  of  France.  The  whole  cha- 
j)el  was  coveiied  with   black,    the 
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Windows   darkened,   and  a  great        26th.    Bath.  This  day  the  whole 
number  of  silver  lamps  on  the  walls  body  of  chairmen,  to  the  amount  of 
and  on  the  front  of  the  galleries,  five  hundred  struck  their  poles,  and  * 
Before  the  altar  lay  the  representa-  proceeded  in  a  mutinous  manner 
tion  of  a  coffin,  on  which  was  a  to  Guildhall,  respecting  the  grant- 
superb  pall,  covered  with   escut-  ing  of  their  licences.    The  act  of 
cheons ;  and  on  it  lay  the  crown  .  parliament     having    enabled    the 
and  sceptre  of  France  5  at  the  sides  mayor  and  justicesi  to  licence  the 
of  the  coffin  a  dozen  large  wax  chairmen    of   this  city,    they  at« 
tapers.   The  chapel  was  fiUeH  at  an  tempted  to  lay  some  restrictions  on 
early  hour  with  a  great  number  of  them,  when  the  latter  imtnediately 
the    nobility,  persons  of  fashion,  rose,  and  surrounding  the  Guild- 
and  many  others^  who  all  dropped  hall,  insulted  Dr.  Harrington,  the 
a  tear  upon  the  melancholy  occa-  mayor,  and   broke  to  pieces   the 
sion  :  and  the  whole  did  honour  to  chairs  of  all  those  who  came  for- 
the  liberality  and  taste  of  the  mar-  ward  to  obtain  their  licences ;  they 
quis  del  Campo,  who  was  in  the  then  refused  to  carry,  any  one  to 
organ-gallery  all  the  time.     The  the    places  of  public  amusement, 
bishop  of  Limoges,  iate  ialmojQer  of  In  consequence  of  these  circum- 
France,  and  tutor  to  the  late  king  stances^    the   mayor  and  justices 
when  dauphin,  celebrated  the  mass,  called  a  meeting  this  day  at  eie- 
and  walked  in  procession  round  the  ven  o*clock ;    when,    acceding  to 
coffin  three  times,  sprinkling  and  the  resolutions  of  the  chairmen,  the 
censing  it.    A  numerous  choir  of  latter  once  more  fixed  their  poles, 
vocal  performers  chanted  the  ser-  and  gave  a  general  shout  of  "  God 
vice,     and    afterwards  joined    in  save  the  king.** 
bands  of  harmonies.    After  which        The  dispute  arose  mostly  from  the 
Mr.  Webb  played  the  organ ;  and  mayor  and  justices  wishing  to  re- 
the  emigrant  Frenqh  clergy,  scatter-  move  the  chairmen  from  their  oki 
ed  over  the  body  of  the  chapel  8tands,andiBsi!dting  that  they  should 
joined  in  the  mournful  office  with  carry  their*  passengers  to  any  di»- 
wonderfiil  and  moving  e£Pect.  There  tance  in  the  city  without  making 
wa9  no  sermon  or  oration  on  this  any  extra  charge, 
occasion.  27th.    In  the  court  of  King's 
On  the  same  day  a  similar  ser-  Bench,    Mr.  Holt,  printer  of  th^ 
vice  was  performed  in  the  catholic  Newark  Herald,  found  guilty,  on 
chapel  at  Winchester,  where  a  dis-  two  indictments,  for  printing  and 
course,  suited  to  the  occassion,  was  publishing  two  libels ;  the  first  en- 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mil-  titled   **  An  Address  to  the  Ad- 
ner.    Besides  the  French  ecclesi-  dressers,**  and  the  second  "  An  Ad- 
astics,    who  officiated  in   a   style  dress  to  the  Tradesmen,  Mechanics^ 
superior  to  any  thing  that  is  seen  ancl  Labourers  of  Newark,  on  a 
in  the  chapels  in  London,  the  mar-  Parliamentary  Reform,**  was  sen- 
quis    and   marchioness  of  Buck-  tenced  for  the  first  offence  to  pay 
ingham,  the  officers  of  the  regi-  501.  to  the  king,  and  to  be  im- 
ment  of  that  name,  and  the  princi-  prisoned  in    his  maje8ty*s  jail  of 
pal  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  Newgate  for  the  space  of  two  years; 
assisted.  for  the  second  ofitence  to  pay  a  fine 
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of  501.  to  the  kin^,  and  be  im- 
prisoned in  his  majesty's  jail  uf 
Newgate  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  last  imprisonment,  and 
to  find  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour for  the  term  of  five  years, 
himself  in  20()].  and  two  sureties 
in  1501.  each — Mr.  Holt  was  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody. 

The  same  day  the  Rev.  William 
Winterbottom,  found  guilty  of 
jircaching  two  seditious  sermons, 
was  sentenced  for  the  first  offence 
TO  pay  a  fine  of  lOOl.  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  iniurisoned  in  the  New 
Prison  in  Clerkenwell,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  term 
of  two  years ;  for  the  second  offence 
to  pay  a  fine  of  lOOl.  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  New 
Prison  in  Clerkenwell  for  the  term 
of  ^wo  years,  to  be  computed  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  imprison- 
ment, and  at  the  epd  of  his  im- 
prisonment, to  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  himself  in  5001.  and  two 
sureties  in  2501.  each. 

li€ghorn.  Yestei-day  we  witnessed 
a  most  dreadful  catastrophe.  Le 
.Scipio,  a  French  ship  of  74  guns, 
jind  six  himdred  men,  at  anchor  in 
this  port  with  the  British  squadron, 
iiiuler  the  pommand  of  admiral 
Cosby,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  large 
volumes  of  black  smoke,  rising 
from  all  parts  of  the  ship,  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  flames,  which 
a  few  moments  after  began  to 
break  forth.  The  crew,  who  wei« 
all  on  board  of  her,  and  had  not 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  any  ac- 
cident, finding  tliey  could  not  with- 
stand the  rage  of  the  tire,  mostly 
^ung  themselves  through  the  flames 
Jnto  the  sea,  evpry  one  striving  to 


escape  with  his  life.  Meanwhile, 
the  jolly  boats  belonging  to  the 
British,  Spanish,  and  Neapolian 
men  of  war,  picked  up  several  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers ;  and 
many  dead  bodies  were  afterwards 
taken  up,  suffocated,  or  drowned. 
The  rest,  being  invalids,  or  wanting 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  which 
began  to  spread  in  every  part,  fell 
victims.  About  four  o'clock,  all 
the  Hgging  and  masts  were  seen  on 
fire  ;  the  port-holes  of  the  cannon 
resembling  so  many  furnaces  issuing 
fiery  lava.  I'he  guns,  loaded 
cither  with  grape-shof)  or  balls, 
went  off,  and  threatened  to  set  fire 
to  the  rest  of  the  shipping.  Rear 
admiral  Cosby  finding  the  squadron 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  too  near 
the  French  ship,  and  exposed  to  the' 
most  imminent  danger,  immedi- 
ately sailed  from  the  harbour. 
Shortly  after  the  French  ship  bore 
away  ft'om  her  anchor,  all  on  fire ; 
foitunately  a  strong  gale  from  the' 
land  preserved  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  from  destruction  while  the 
Scipio  passed  along,  and  that  pre-' 
vented  greater  misfortunes.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the. 
Scipio  was  four  Italian  miles  fhnn' 
the  port  when  the  great  explosion 
took  place  in  the  store-rooms,  con- 
taitiing  three  hundred  barrels  of 
gun-powder.  The  column  of  fire" 
rose  the  height  of  near  three  hun-' 
dred  fathoms;  a  large  smoke  en- 
sued, which  appeared  intersected' 
with  flames,  and  during  several 
minutes  the  whole  horizon  seemed 
to  be  on  fire.  The  explosion  was 
so  gi-eat,  that  it  resembled  the' 
effect  of  the  most  dreadful  shock  of 
an  earthquake,  and  an  immense 
number  of  window  panes  in  thi^ 
city  burst.  After  the  explosion  of 
the  store-room,   the  watfT  rusbed 
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into  the  body  of  the  hulk^  which 
began  to  sink.  About  two  in  the 
morning  no  further  signs  of  fire 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
At  day-break  a  piece  of  the  ship 
Was  still  seen  out  of  the  water, 
full  of  coals,  and  covered  with  deail 
corpses.  The  ship  was  reckoned 
worth  one  million  of  piasters ;  and 
two  hundred  of  the  crew  were  lost, 
fncluding  M.  de  Goy,  the  captain, 
who  would  not  (juit  her.  This 
dreadful  accident  it  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  barrel  of 
brandy  being  set  on  fii*e  by  a  light 
which  was  burning*  near  it.  To  the 
above  loss  may  be  added  that  of  a 
great  quantity  of  live  stock,  and  all 
kinds  of  provision  destined  for 
Toulon.  It  has  since  beenascer* 
tained^  that  the  number  of  men 
saved  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
ten.  They  are  also  raising  the 
cannon,  for  which  the  workmen 
are  allowed  one  third  of  what  they 
can  I'ecover. 

28th.  The  stables  of  sir  Peter 
Burrel,  bart.  at  Langley  in  Becken- 
ham,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
set  of  six  fine  coach-horses  perished 
in  the  flames^  and  a  seventh  was  so 
injured  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
The  stables  had  not  been  long 
erected,  and  fortunately  were  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  house  as 
not  to  endanger  it.  Sir  Peter  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  from  the 
kicking  of  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

Died,  at  his  apartment  op  the 
master's  side  of  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate, where  he  had  been  confined 
two  years  for  a  libel  on  the  moral 
and  political  conduct  of  the  late 
queen  of  France;  three  more  for 
one  on  the  empress  of  Russia  -,  ^nd 
ten  months  longer  for  want  of  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  the  necessary 


security  for  his  enlargement,  the 
lion.  George  Gordon,  commonly 
called  lord  George  Gordon,  third' 
son  of  the  late  Cosmo  George  duke 
of  Gordon,  by  Catharine,  daughter 
of  William  earl  of  Aberdeen,  arid 
brother  -of  the  present  duke  of 
Gordon.  He  was  born  in  Upper 
Brook-street,  December  19,  IT-'^O, 
and  his  late  majesty  was  his  god- 
father. He  died  of  a  lever,  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  Dr.  Leitsom, 
who  attended  him.  He  had  been  de- 
lirious for  three  days  previous  to  his 
death,  the  last  ten  hours  of  which 
he  was  speechless.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  entered  into  the 
royal  navy,  which  he  quitted  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  altercation  with  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  relative  to 
promotion.  He  represented  the 
borough  of  Ludgershall  in  parlia- 
ment during  several  sessions^  and, 
as  he  animadverted  with  great 
freedom,  and  often  with  great 
wit,  on  the  proceedings  of  both 
sides  of  the  house,  it  was  usual  at 
that  period  to  say,  that  "  there 
were  three  paities  in  parliameQt, 
the  minister,  the  opposition,  and 
lord  George  Gordon.**  The  dreary 
hours  of  his  confinement  were  de- 
voted to  reading  and  the  study  o^' 
ancient  and  modern  history.  Se- 
veral of  his  publications,  upon  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  are  charac- 
terised by  sound  arguments,  and 
illumined  by  flashes  of  genuine  hu- 
mour; his  language  was  animated, 
and  his  diction  cqrrect  and  classical. 
His  pondqct  to  his  fellow-prisoners 
was  beneficent,  ajid  his  heart  alivQ 
to  the  impressions  of  sensibiUty. 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  ^n  indi- 
vidual, who  ended  his  days  ip  a 
prison.  Those,  however,  iri  wl^ose 
memory  the  riots  of  J780  are  yet 
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fresh,  when  they  consider  the  |ire- 
i»ent  state  of  political  speculation, 
and  weigh  the  character,  i^nius. 
and  talents  of  lord  George,  must 
in  candour  admit,  that  such  a  per- 
son could  not  well  be  at  large  with- 
out  some  degree  of  hazard  to  the 
good  order  of  society.     The  me- 
lancholy circumstance  of  his  de- 
parture in  such  a  situation,  how- 
ever»  will  justify  the  sympathetic 
conunisseration  of  many  who  could 
once  with  pleasure  have  seen  him 
undergo  the  severest  inflictions  of 
criminal  justice.     By  hb  death  an 
annuity  of  800I.  a  year,  payable 
out  of  the  estate  of  his  brother  the 
duke,  ceases.      His  last  moments 
were  additionally  embittered  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  could  not  be 
buried  amongst  the  Jews,  whose 
religion  he  some  time  since  em- 
braced,   and    to    which    he    was 
warmly    attached.      His    remains 
were  interred  on  the  9th,  with  the 
utmost  privacy,  in  a  vault  in  St. 
James*8  burying-ground,    on  the 
Hampstead-road. 

Gullotined  at  Paris,  aged  forty- 
six,  Madame  Roland,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  that  name,  who  lately 
destroyed  himself  to  avoid  sufPenng 
the  same  fate.  She  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  woman  that 
this  or  any  other  age  has  produced. 
During  the  adminbtration  of  her 
husband  she  was  the  author  of  all 
those  papers  signed  by  him,  which, 
for  composition,  brilliancy  of  lan- 
guage, and  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism, are  unrivalled.  To  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  spirited  reformist,  she 
added  a  degree  of  firmness  that 
gave  weight  to  her  decisions,  and 
made  her  company  be  sought  after 
by  all  the  Moder^  of  Paris.  She 
had  her  regular  levees  of  statesmen, 
^nd  was  consulted  as  though  she 


were  the  prime  minister  of  state.— 
Courteous  in  her  demeanour,  and 
easy  in  her  manners,  though  her 
extreme  g()od  judgment  and  sense 
awed  her  inferiors  into  respectful 
silence,  yet  she  had  those  means  of 
conciliation  in  her  power^-  that 
never  iailed  tu  render  her  mntreas 
of  the  principles  and  the  object  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  consulted. 
Whenever  Roland  gave  a  political 
dinner,  his  lady  (who  in  the  prime 
of  life  was  considered  as  beau- 
tiful) always  presided;  for  it  was 
she  alone  that  raised  him  to  that 
situation  which,  at  length,  proved 
fatal  to  this  great  woman,  in  aou" 
sequence  of  his  having  attached, 
himself  to  the  weakest  party. 


DECEMBER. 

1st.  Pilton,  Somenet,  A  verdict 
was  this  day  taken  on  the  wife  of 
one  Withy,  a  labourer,  who  .-was 
found  drowned  in  a  pool  near  this 
place.  They  had  lived  separately 
some  time;  but  on  Sunday,  the  3d 
ult.  he  visited  her,  and  appearing 
on  friendly  terms,  she  was  in  the 
evening  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
him  |)art  of  the  way  to  Evercrttdi, 
where  he  resided.  Nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  the  wife  till  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  when  he  came 
again  to  Pikoq,  and,  enquiring  lor 
her  of  the  person  with  whom  she 
lodged,  he  affected  great  surprise 
at  his  not  being  able  to  give  him 
information,  and  said,  she  must 
have  made  away  with  herself.  He 
requested  the  man  to  accompany 
him  in  searching  for  her.  When 
they  came  to  the  place  where  he  said 
they  had  parted,  the  man  immedi- 
ately saw  her  hat  among  some 
brambles,  and  in  the  water  near 
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the  spot  he  discovered  the  body. 
A  jury  was  summoned ;  but,  as  no 
positive  proof  could  be  adduced 
against  the  husband^  they  returned 
a  verdict,  "  accidental  death.*'    In 
Withy*s  absence,    his  landlady  at 
Evercreech  found  concealed  under 
his  bed  the  doak  and  handkerchief, 
which,  it  was  afterwards  proved, 
the  deceased  had  on  when  she  left 
her   lodgings  with    her   husband. 
She  directly  gave  this  information^ 
and  Withy  was  again  taken  into 
cnistody  in  churchy  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  deceased  was  about 
to  be  interred.    Another  jury  was 
impannelled;  when    these    strong 
circumstances  appearing,  they  in* 
stantly  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  him ;  upon  which 
he  was  committed  to  Ilchester  gaol. 
Sd.     This    evening    about    five 
o*clock,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Haw* 
ley's  wharf,  near  the   Hermitage. 
Three  houses^  besides  several  ware- 
houses, three  ships,  &c.  were  to- 
tally destroyed,  and  others  consider- 
ably damaged,   together    with    a 
great  quantity  of  sugars,  rum,  and 
hemp.     The  fire  entirely  destroyed 
the  warehouses,  besides  four  or  five 
adjoining  houses,  amongst  which - 
was  the  Cannon  public-house ;  two 
large  vessels  that  lay  along  side  the 
wharf,  and  some  craft  in  the  dock, 
were  also  destroyed.    The  flames 
spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  nothing  ap- 
peared of  the  buildings  but  empty 
shells.     It  is  reported,  that  it  com* 
menct-d  through  some  negligence 
in  the  compting-house.     The  da- 
mage done  cannot  yet  be  ascertain- 
ed, but  must  be  very  great.      At 
eight  o'clock  the  flames  were  so 
far  got  under,  as  that  mi"  further 
mischief  was  apprehendedL  Though 
the    tide   was   ebbing,  there  ap- 


peared no  complaints  of  a  want  of 
water. 

The  Are  was  seen  very  plainly 
from  Maidenhead-bridge^  which  iii 
at  least  S9  miles  distant,  though  it 
was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be 
only  an  atmospherical  appearance. 
At  Windsor,  from  the  terrace,  the 
flames  were  discovered  very  clearly. 

During  this  fire  a  new  and  asto- 
nishing phenomenon  struck  evety 
beholder  with  awe.  The  united 
mass  of  near  1400  casks  of  sugair 
were  at  once  dissolved  by  the  irre« 
sistible  heat  of  the  sqrroiindH^' 
fires,  and  having  burst  into  a  flame,' 
flowed  down  amongst  the  populace 
in  one  bright  strisam  of  liquid  fire.- 
A  traveller,  wh^'  «onteiafiplated  the 
sublime  appearanbe^^declared  that' 
nothing  in  nature,  but  the  liquified 
lava  at  Mount  /Btna  could  be -pa- 
ralleled with  thb  'destructive  cur- 
rent, which  at  once  4estl*oy^-  tK^ 
property  of  ^  individudlis  t^'  ^^hi 
amount  of  above  100.0001.      -  •  ^  •'*  - 

5th.  Th^s-  evening  about  4e)i 
o'clock,  a  fire  brol^  out  in  the' 
printing  oflice  of  Mi*.  H.  S.  Wood- 
fall^  in  Patei^noster-row,  whiek 
destroyed  the  upper  stories.  The 
property  of  the 'Public  AdverSsAr 
had  been  lately  sold  by  Mr.  Wo&S^' 
fall ;  but  the  purchasers  had  not 
removed  the  printing  materials^  an^,' 
the  fire  caused  much  qonfusidn 
among  the  printers  of  that  paper; 
but  by  great  exertion  they  c<m-[ 
trived  to  convey  all  the  articles  ne^' 
cessary  for  completing  it  to  another' 
hoUse^  and  it  was  duly  published 
next  morning  For  two  hours  it 
obstinately  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
firemen,  though  there  was  happii^ 
a  most  liberal  supply  of  water;  but 
before  oneo^clockitwas  got  under, 
without  any  gRMi^r  daiD%e  hav- 
ing been  sustalnied  tbab  that  of 
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burning  the  upper  stories  of  the 
house,  and  a  part  of  the  roof  ad- 
joining. By  this  fire  the  whole 
impression  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond volumes  of  Mr.  Monk's  Agri- 
cultural Dictionary,  and  the  MS.  of 
the  thirds  were  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed. 

8th.  In  the  morning,  on  the 
turnkey's  opening  the  condemned 
cell  in  which  Jones^  who  committed 
the  robbery  in  Hatton-garden  on 
the  banker's  clerk,  and  who  was  to 
have  been  executed  on  Wednesday, 
was  confined,  he  found  him  sus- 
pended by  his  neck  with  his  knee- 
strings,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
iron  bars  of  the  window.  On  Mon- 
day the  coroner's  jury,  having  ex- 
amined the  body,  pronounced  a 
verdict  of  felo  de  se. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  ver- 
dict, the  body  was,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  carried  out  of  Newgate, 
extended  upon  a  plank  on  the  top 
of  an  open  cart,  in  his  clothes,  and 
fettered,  his  face  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  to  the  brow  of  Hol- 
born-hili,  directly  ojiposite  the  end 
of  Hatton-garden.  Th  e  procession 
was  attended  by  the  sherifis,  city- 
marshals,  and  near  500  constables. 
Being  arrived  at  what  may  be 
called  the  place  of  execution,  the 
body  was  deposited  in  a  very  deep 
pit,  and  a  stake  driven  through  it, 
according  to  the  coroner  s  verdict. 
I'he  concourse  of  populace  on  this 
occasion  was  very  great. 

10th.  Sir  James  Marriott  pro- 
nounced the  following  provisional 
decree: — ^I'hat  the  St.  Jago  shall 
be  restored  to  his  Catholic  majesty, 
and  the  Spanish  subjects,  the  claim- 
ants 3  and  that  one  eighth  of  the 
true  value  (the  expences  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  both  sides  being  first 
deducted  from  the  general  iua$s) 


shall  be  paid  for  salvage ;  provided 
that  within  six  months  it  shall  be 
declared  by  his  Catholic  majesty, 
by  some  public  act,  that  ships  and 
cargoes,  being  the  property  of 
British  subjects  which  have  been, 
or  shall  be  recaptured  by  the  ships 
of  war  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  er 
Spanish  privateers,  shall  be  restored 
to  his  majesty  and  to  British  sub- 
jeets  their  proprietors,  in  like  man- 
ner 3  otherwise  the  said  ship  and 
cargo  are  condemned  as  good  anjJ 
lawful  prize  to  the  captors. 

16th.  Dublin.  The  following  is 
an  authentic  account  of  the  hbitid 
murder  of  the  late  rev.  INlr.  Butler. 
Shearon,  a  colter,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  came  voluntarily  before 
Robert  Waller,  of  Allenstown,  eiq. 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  -  of 
Meath,  and  surrendered  himself 
prisoner,  alledging,  that,  from  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  mini),  and 
fearing  that  |)ersons  wholly  inno- 
cent might 'suflfer,  he  had  resolved 
to  discover  the  whole  jilot.  He 
accordingly  gave  information  -a-^ 
gainst  three  men  of  the  name  of 
Lawless,  who,  together  with  hilih- 
self,  waylaid  Mr.  Butler — that  he 
[Shearon]  was  appointed  to  fire,- 
but  on  the  approach  of  Mr.  Butler, 
was  struck  with  terror,  and  declin- 
ed his  horrid  pur  pose. — Lawless  then 
seized  the  blunderbuss,  and  per- 
petrated the  infernal  deed.  The? 
three  Lawlesses  were  since  appre-: 
hended  and  lodged  in  Trim  ^u)L 
It  ap})ears  by  Sheai'on's  declaration; 
that  neither  Lynch,  the  late  ap- 
prover, nor  Mullen,  were  in  the 
smallest  degree  concerned  in  this 
dreadful  conspiracy,  or  had  any 
the  least  knowledge  of  their  pur-^ 
pose. 

Scotland,    A  collection  of  shil- 
lings,- coined  during  the  reigns  of 
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Elizabeth  and  James  L  was  lately 
found  at  Strathbane,   in  Stirlihg- 
ehire.     Each  of  them  has  the  head 
of  the  sovereign  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  national  arms  on  the  other. 
The  legend  on  the  one  is,  ELIZAB. 
D.  G.  ANG.  FR.  ET  HIB.  REGIN. ; 
and,  on  the  reverse,  POSVI  DEV 
ADJVTORE  MEV.      The  legend 
on  the  other  is,  JACOBUS  D.  G. 
MAG.    BRIT.    FRA.     ET    HIB. 
KEX,  with  the  number  XII.  with- 
in the  circle ;  and  on  the  reverse, 
NEMO       SEPARABIT      QUOS 
DEUS  COJUNXIT,  evidently  al- 
luding to  the  recent  union  of  the 
crowns.    These  coins  were  found 
in  an  old  piece  of  wood,  which  the 
proprietor  was  cleaving  for  fuel. 
This  stump  had  for  many  years 
been  made  use  of,  near  the  com- 
mon church -yard,  as  a  block  for 
splitting  wood,  and  had  afterwards 
served  for  a  stool  in  the  proprietor's 
kitchen,  without  any  suspicion  hav- 
ing been  entertained  of  the  treasure 
conceited  in  it.    Besides  these^  we 
understand,  that  some  gokl  coins, 
of  considerable  value,  and  a  num- 
ber   of    half-crown    pieces,    were 
found  in  the  same  repository,  to- 
gether with  a  small  crucifix. 

Leicester  navigation  is  now  open 
as  far  as  Sileby.  The  first  boat 
from  the  Loughborough  bason  came 
up  to  Mountflorrel  last  week;  and 
as  the  locks  above  Mountsorrel  are 
finished  in  the  masonry,  the  time 
which  will  he  required  to  fix  the 
gates  will  be  the  only  term  of  de- 
lay, before  the  line  from  Lough- 
borough to  Leicester  is  navigable 
for  general  commerce. 

A  beautiful  tesselated  floor  was 
lately  discovered  on  the  fttrin  of 
Mr.  Water,  at  the  Lea,  between 
Hawood  and  Pontesbury,  in  Salop, 
It  is  between  13  and  14  feet  square^, 


consisting  of  small  tessels  of  red 
brick,  whitish  marble,  and  brown, 
black,  and  grey  stone ;  and  appears 
to  have  belonged    to  the  bathing 
apartments  of  an  elegant  Roman 
villa;   mortar  floors  having  been' 
found  near  it,  three  feet  below  hs 
level,  with  the  foundation  of  such 
brick  pillars  as  usually  supported' 
the  floor  of  the 'sudatory :  numer- 
ous fragments  of  square  flues  or 
tunnels  of  tile,  furred  within  with 
smoke,  are  also  found  ;  with  some 
pieces    of   leaden    pipe,    charred 
wood,    pottery  of  blackish  earth  r 
and  a  channel  or  gutter  to  carry  off 
water,  corresponding  with  the  de- 
scent of  the  ground.  - 
1 9th.  Between  eleven  and  twelve. 
Mr.  John  Frost  was  brought  out  of 
Newgate,  and  placed  in  a  coach, 
apparently  very  feeble,  and  rolled 
in  blankets.     Mr.  Kirby,  the  keep- 
er, accompanied  him  to  the  house 
of  Mr. •  Justice  Grose,  in  Bloomb- 
bury-square,  where  he,  with  two 
sureties,  entered  into  the  recogni- 
zance  required  by  his  judgment 
for  his  keeping  the  peace.     He  was 
then  discharged  out  of  cuistody.  As 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  the  mul- 
titude took  the  horses  dut  of  the 
carrLige,  and  drew  him  along  the 
streets,  stopping  at  every  marked 
place,  particularly  St.  James's  pa- 
lace, Carleton*  house,  Charing-croa&» 
&c.  to  shout  and  express  thdr  joy ; 
and  in  this  state  they  conducted 
him  to  his  own  house  in  Spring- 
gardens,  ^ere  Mr.  Thelwall  made 
a  speech,  and  intreated  them  to  se- 
parate peaceably,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did. 

Mr.  Thomas  Muir  and  the  rev. 

Fysche  Palmer  arrived  in  the  river 

from  Leith,    on  board  a  revenue 

.  cutter.    Orders  were  sent  down  for 

delivering  them  into  the  custody  of 

'  Duncan 
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Duncan  Campbell,  the  contractor 
for  the  hulks  at  Woohrich;  and 
they  were  put  on  board  the  hulks. 
A  second  order  was  sent  down  to 
separate  them  ;  and  they  are  placed 
in  difimnt  hulks  at  Woolwich; 
the  former  in  the  Prudentia,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Stanislaus.  They 
are  in  irons  among  the  convicts, 
and  were  ordered  j^esterday  to  assist 
them  in  the  common  labour,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Mr.  Muir 
is  associated  with  about  300  con- 
victs, among  whom  he  and  Adraer 


slept  after  their  arrival.  Mr.  Muir 
is  rather  depressed  in  spirits ;  but 
Mr.  Palmer  appears  to  sustun  his 
misfortune  with  greater  fbrtittide. 

Pkiladep]tia»  Nov.  10.  The  dis- 
order which  had  so  long  prendled 
in  Philadelphia  is  gradually  abat- 
ing ;  and,  though  some  small  re- 
mains of  the  contagion  still  eaust> 
there  is  a  reasonable  ground  o^  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  effectually 
eradicated  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks. 


Nov.  7th*  The  king  of  Spain  has  ordered  that  a  calculation  should  be 
taken  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Bfadrid,  which  are 
!»tated  as  follows : 


To  16  years  of  age 
From  16  to  25 
From  25  to  40 
From  40  to  50 

From  50  upwards 

Friars 
Nuns 


/Boys 
I  Girls 

{Men 
Women  - 
{Men 
Women  - 
rMen 
c  Women  - 

{Men 
Women  - 


17,641  X 
17,042  J 
14,982  \ 
13,780  J 

23,6971 

20i8UJ 

10,721  1 

9,052/ 

8,903  \ 

12,146/ 

2,1121 

917  J 


34,683 
24.762 
44,508 
19,773 
21,043 
3,1>29 


Resident  in  the  convents,  colleges,  1      «%  ^oi 
and  hospitals        -  -  J      ''^^^ 


Total     158,222 
The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  sweets  or  British  wines 
made  in  this  country  during  the  last  four  years,  ending  the  5th  of  July> 
1793,  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

Number  of  barrels. 
1790.         1791.  1799.  1793. 

1820         4426         4119         2564 

327 


James  and  Co. 
Beaufoy  and  Co. 
Faulkner  and  Co. 
Bate  and  Co. 
Walelmm  and  Co. 
Dowler  and  Co. 


735 
338 

157 


3049 
2312 

610 
267 


3537 
2580 

668 
194 


1998 
1843 


Total  32,877  barrels  of  314-  gallons  each,  the  duty  on  which  is 
30,2361.  19s.  9id.  average  yearly  7,5591.  4s.  l^d.  into  his  ma- 
jesty^a  treasury. 

7th. 
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7th.  The  naval  list  laid  before  the 
kin^  by  the  earl  of  Chatham^  in  his 
xnajesty's  closet,  makes  the  total 
number  of  ships  of  the  British  navy 
now  in  commission  289»  whicl^  are 
rated  as  follows: 
Of  the  line,  from  110  guns 

to  64         —  —  88 

50  gun  ships  —  —  10 
Frigates,  h-om  38  to  24  guns  1 10 
Sloops  and  cutters  of  all  de* 

scriptions  —        —        81 

S89 
The  ordinary  of  the  navy  Is  fifty- 
five  ships  of  the  line,  nine  of  50 
g^uns,    twenty-two  frigates,    and 
twenty-four  sloops. 

Ships  captured  by  theEngllsh  and 
French  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  1st 
of  December 

French  ships^  taken. 
Le  Gestan  of  1 4  gunsby  the  Penelope. 
Le  Curieux   14    —  In^nstant. 
La  Cleopatra  36    — -  Ia  Nymphe. 
I^e  Pompe     ^8    —  Phaeton. 
L'EcIair        %)    —  Uda. 
Lutin  (sloop)  16    -^  Pluto. 
La  Reunion  36    -r  Crescent. 
La  Blonde    28    -^  Phaeton. 

British  ships  taken. 
Hysena  24  by   Ije  Concorde, 

Ttie  Thames  32       itt  her  passage 

jrom  Gibraltar. 
The  number  of  persons  confined 
in  the  difierent  prisons  of  Paris 
was  on 
Sept.  23d     -    *    -    2300 
24  th     -    -    -    2344 
25th     -     -     -     2395 
26th    ...     2434 

27th     -     2458 

28th     -    -     .    2551 
29th    -     -    .    2560 
By  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  tlie  Hade  to  Newfoundland,  it 


appears,  that  that  most  valuable 
branch  of  naval  eonuoerce  iuit 
within  these  lew  years  sufiGared  an 
alarming  decrease.  In  1788  the 
total  of  ships  fitted  out  from  tbe 
ports  of  England  amounted  to  309$ 
in  1789,  to  267;  in  1790,  to26«; 
in  1791,  to  242 ;  and  in  1792,  Co 
230. 

The  following  loans  have  been 
lately  contracted  for,  and  takea 
up  at  Amsterdam. 
ByPrussta  5,000,000  Dutch  fiorins* 

Russia    6,000,000 

Austria  2,000,000 

America  3,000,000 


Total     16,000,000 

The  conditions  are  to  pay  an- 
nual interest  of  five  per  cent,  ex- 
cept the  United  States  of  America, 
who  promise,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  six  and  a  half  per  cent. 

24th.  The  number  of  bankrupts 
from  the  25th  of  June  last  to  this 
day,  amounts  to  .502  ;  a  consider- 
able falling  ofi^  from  the  enormous 
number  of  fisulures  that  happened 
in  the  last  half  yedr. 

Found  murdered  in  his  chambers 
in  ClifibrdVinn,  Mr.  Slaughter. 
Having  lived  s^*vant  in  a  gentle- 
man's famUy,  he  was  an  extremely 
retired  man,  saw  no  company,  fre- 
quented no  place  of  public  resort^ 
except  a  certain  club,  which  met 
once  a  week,  and  which,  for 
many  years,  he  regularly  attended. 
His  absence  on  the  night  of  meet- 
ing was  immediately  imputed  to 
sickness,  or  some  uncommon  ac- 
cident. Spme  of  the  party  hearing 
of  the  Hie  he  led,  never  suffering 
any  person  to  mcdce  his  bed,  or 
clear  up  his  room,  agreed  to  call  at 
his  chambers.  After  repeatedly 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  reeelv- 
ing  no  answen^  tUey  broke  it  open, 

and 
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and  discovered  him  cruelly  man- 
^ed>  but  no  appearance  of  robbeiy, 
and  hi*  chest  or  desk  not  in  the 
least  injured.  The  coroner*s  in- 
({uest  have  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  a  person  or 
persons  unknown. 


BI RTHS  for  the  Year  1793. 

Jan.  4th.  The  Duchess  of  Leinster, 
a  son. 
12.  Lady  Rodney,  a  daughter. 
22.  Lady  of   Francis    Boiler 
Yai-de,  esq.  a  daughter. 
Feb.  3.   The  lady  of  Wm.  Wood- 
ley,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 
5.  The  lady  of  the  rev«  Mr. 
Two|)enny»  two  daugh- 
ters. 
Mar.  31.  The  lady   of  Theophilus 
Cock>  esq.  a  son. 
Lately,    the    lady  of   W. 

White,  esq.  a  daughter. 
Lady  of  lord  Le  Despen- 
cer,  a  daughter. 
April  1.  The  lady  of  Henry-Augus- 
tus Leicester,  esq.  a  son. 
At  Edinburgh,   the  mar- 
chioness of  Tweedale,  a 
son. 
19.  At  Vienna,  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  a  prince ;  who 
was  baptised,  the  next 
day>  by  the  names  of 
Ferdinand,C  harle8,Leo- 
pold,   Joseph,  Francis, 
Marcellin. 
29.  At  Lisbon,  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  of  Bra- 
zil^ a  princess ;  who  was 
baptised,  May  6,  by  the 
name  of  Maria. 
May  31.  At  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
lady  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
a  ;>on. 


June  20.  Lady  of  Charles  Hawkin^^ 

esq.  a  son. 
July  1.     The  lady  of  Cha.  Easton^ 
esq*  a  son  and  heir- 
2.    The  lady  of  the  hon.  Keut . 

col*  Fane^  a  son* 
3*    The  lady  of  Wm.  Ban- 
ning, esq*  a  son* 
At  Florence,  the  hdy  of 
Langford  Heyland/esq. 
a  daughter* 
At   Dublin,    Tiscountess 
Mountcashel,  a  son* 
Aug*  21«  At  Berlin,  the  duchess  of 
Courland,  a  princess, ' 
25.  At  Dublin-castle,  her  ex-^ 
cellency  the  countess  of 
Westmorland,  a  dau. 
Sept.  29.  At  his  house  at  Bromley- 
common,  in  Kent,  the 
lady  of  George  Norman, 
esq.  high-sheriff  of  that 
county,  a  son  and  heir- 
Oct.  25.    Mrs.  Cooke,  wife  of  Mr* 
Cooke,     alderman     of 
Grantham,  co.  Lincoln^ 
a  soui    It  has  been  an 
ancient  custom  at  Griem- 
tham,  that,  if  the  alder* 
man  has  a  child  bom  to 
him  during  his  being  in 
that  office,  the  members 
for  the  borough  stand 
god-&thers. 
28*  At  Copenhagen,  the  prin- 
cess royal  of  Denmark,  a 
princess. 
Nov.  28.  The  lady  of  Charles  Chad-* 
wick,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 
The  lady  of  sir  H.  Harpur^ 

b^t.  a  daughter. 
The  lady  of  major  Merder, 
a  son* 
Dec.  1*  The  marchioness  of  Wor- 
cester, a  son. 
2.  The  queen  of  Naples,  a 
princess,    since    named 
Elizabeth. 

Dec.  4* 


/ 
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Dec.  4.  The  lady,  0i  SamQel  Bod- 

dington^  esq.  a  daughter. 

7.  The'^kfly  of  Henry  Tim- 

son^esq.  asoQ. 
10.  The  lady  of  Beeston  Long^ 

esq.  a  daughter. 
17;  The  lady  of  Edw.  Grove, 

esq.  a  daughters; 
18.  Hie  lady  of  Thomas  Fau- 

quire,  esq.  a  daughter. 
21.  The    lady   of  John-ftiul 

.  Paul,  esq.  a  daughter. 
2^.  The  lady  of  sir  Stafford 

Northcote,  bart.  a  son. 
26.  Lady    Anne    Vernon,    a 
daughter. 
The  countess  of  Guildford, 
a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES,  1793. 

Jan.  IG.  Major  Wni.  Charles  Ma- 
dan,  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Bristol,  to  Miss  Falconer, 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Falconer,  of  the  Close, 
Lichfield. 
17«  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  of 
the  University  of  Cam- 
»  bridge,  to  Miss  Stout,  of 
Lancaster. 

Mar.  31.  Charles  Grevillc,  esq.  to 
lady  Charlotte  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke. of  Port- 
laud. 

April  2.  Right  hon.  Henry Dundas, 
secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  to  lady 
Jane  Hope,  sister  of  lord 
Hopetoun.  Mr.  Pitt  act- 
ed as  father. 
'J'he  earl  of  Ancram  to  lady 
Henrietta  Hobart.  This 
lady  was  lately  viscount- 
ess Belmore  of  Ireland. 
21.  At  the  house  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham^,  sir 


Wm.  Young,  bart.  M.P. 
to  Miss  Barbara  Talbot . 
May  23.  Herbert  Newtoli  Jarrett, 
esq.  to  miss  Bemers. 
Barwell   Browne,  esq.  to 
miss  Coffen. 
26.  Viscount Milsington,eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Port- 
-     moper*^    lady   IVlary- 
£lizabeth    Bertie,    only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ancaster. 
June  18.  At  Reading,  lord  Charles 
Murray,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Athol,  to  miss 
Aytosley,  of  Littleharle- 
tower,  CO.  Northumber- 
land.    His  loixlship  has 
obtained    his    majesty's 
permission  to  take  tlie 
name  of  Aynsley. 
July  1 .    Francis  Dashwocd,  esq.  to 
lady  Anne  Maitland,  sis- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale. 
Samuel  Eastwick,  esq.  son 
of  Samuel  Eastwick,  esq. 
to  the  hon.  miss  Hawke, 
daughter  of  lord  Hawke. 
Aug.  14.  Sir    Gilbert     Heathcote, 
bart.  to  Miss  Manners, 
daughter  of  the  late  John 
Manuel's,  esq.  of  Grant- 
ham. 
29.  The  earl   of  Pomfret  to 
miss  Brown,  of  Pdl-mall. 
Sept.       John  carl  of  Breadalbane, 
to    miss    Gavin,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dar 
vid  Gavin,  esq.  of  Lang«> 
ton. 
Oct.  24.  James  Bulkely,  esq.  to  miss 
Hare,  daughter  of  the 
rev.   Nathaniel  Hare,  of 
Hurstmonceaux-castle. 
Nov.  •      Charles    Mordaunt,    esq. 
eldest  son  of  sir  John 
Mordaunt,  bart.  to  miss 
Louisa   Chester,  second 

daughter 
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daughter  of  the  late  C.       Rev.  John  Garnet,  H.  A.  Co  be  a 
Chester,  esq.  canon  of  Winchester. 
Nov.        Wylde  Brown,  esq.  to  miss        The  rev.  Edward  Walsby*  D.  D. 
Whitniorc,  daughter  of  to  be  a  prebendary  of  Ganterbmy. 
Thomas  Whitmore,  esq.        Dr.  Latham,  to  be  a  physician  of 
M.  P.  for  Bridgnorth.  St.  Bartholomew's  hosfntidL 
William  Hicks,  esq.  to  miss        Mr.  John  Griffiths  to  be  sugeon 
Chute,  eldest  daughter  of  the  household  to  her  mi||e8ty. 
to  the  late  Thomas  TiObb        Alexander  lord  Lougbborough  to 
Chute,  esq.  of  the  Vine,  be  lord  chancellor. 
Hampshire.  Robert  Graham,  esq.  to  be  attor- 
G.  Grote,  esq.  of  Thread-  ney-general  to  the  prince  ci  Wales, 
needle-street,  banker,  to       John  Anstruther,  es<|.  to  be  soli- 
miss  Peckwell,  of  Sloane-  citor-genersd  to  his  royal  highness, 
street,  Chelsea.                       The  prince  of  Wales  to  be  oolo- 
The  hon.  Robert  Moles-  nel  in  the  army  (his  commission 
worth,  son  of  lord  vb-  bearing  date  Nov.  29, 1799),  and 
count  Molesworth,  to  the  colonel  commandant  of  the  loth  or 
hon.  miss  Jones,  daugh-  prince  of  Wales*s  own  regiment  of 
ter  of  lord  viscount  Ra-  light  dragoons, 
nelagh.                                  Earl  of  Westmeath  to  be  a  privy- 
Dec.        By  special  licence,  David  counsellor  in  Ireland. 

Pennant,  esq.   to    miss        Elizabeth  lady  Cathcart    to    be 

Louisa  Peyton,   second  lady  of  the   bedchamber   to    the 

daughter  of  the  late  sir  younger  princesses. 
Henry  P.  bart.  of  Hag-        Molyneaux  lord  Shuldham,  sir 

beach-hall,  co.  Norfolk.  Hugh  Palliser,  bart.  and  Matthew 

Barton,  esq.  admirals  of  the  blue, 

~~  to  be  admirals  of  the  white. 
Promotions  for  the  Year  1793.  Mariot  Arbuthnot,  Robert  Rod- 

dam,  and  William  Lloyd,  esqra.  air 

The  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the  Edward  Hughes,  K.B.  John  £van8, 

kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to  Wil-  and  Mark  Milbanke»    esqrs.   noe 

linm  Manners,  of  Handby-hall,  in  admirals  of  the  red,  to  be  admirats 

the  county  of  Lincoln,  esq.  of  the  blue. 

Francis  Drake,  esq.  to  be  his  ma-        Nicholas  Vincent,  esq.   m  Ed- 

jesty^s  minister  at  Venice.  ward  Vernon,  knt.  Richard  Ed<^ 

John  Sibthorp,  doctor  of  physic,  wards,    Thomas    Graves,    Robert 

to  be  regius  professor  of  botany  in  Digby,  and  Benj.  Marlow,    esqrs. 

his  majesty*s  university  of  Oxford,  and  sir  Alexander  Hood,  K.  B.  vice 

Lady  Cathcart  to  be  governess  admirals  of  the  white;  sirChaloner 

of  the  princesses.  Ogle,  knt.  and  Samuel  lord  Hood, 

The  hon.  Thomas  Onslow  to  be  vice  admiralsf  of  the  blue,  to  be  vice 

deputy  ranger  of  Windsor  park.  admirals  of  the  red. 

The  rev.  Dr.  M^jendle,  canon  of       Sir  Richard  Hughes,  bart.  John 

Windsor,  to  be  one  of  the  deputy  £lliot,WilliamHotham,  and  Joseph 

clerks  in  his  majesty's  clofet.  Peyton,  esqrs.  vice  admirals  of  the 
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blue ;  John  Carter  Alien,  esq.  sir 
Charles  Middlelon,  bart.  sir  John 
Laforey,  bart.  and  John  Dalrymple, 
esq,  rear  admirals  of  the  red,  to  be 
vice  admirals  of  the  white. 

Herbert  Sawyer,  esq.  sir  Richard 
Kipg,  bart.  and  Jonathan  Faulkner, 
esq.  rear  admirals  of  the  red  j  Phi- 
lip Affleck,  esq.  sir  J.  Jervis,  K.  B. 
Adam  Duncan,Richard  Braith  waite, 
and  Philips  Cosby,  esqrs.  rear  ad- 
mirals of  the  white,  to  be  vice  ad- 
mirals of  the  blue. 

Feb.  15.  Lord  chief  baron  Mac- 
dopald  to  be  a  privy  counsellor. 

Lord, , Charles  Fitzgerald,  Arthur 
viscount  Gosford,  and  William  For- 
ward,  esqrs.  to  be  privy  counsellors 
of  Ireland. 

Rev.  Folliot  Herbert  Walker 
Cornwall  to  be  dean  of  Canterbury. 

Rev.  John  Luxmore,  M.  A,  to  be 
prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

Rev.  John  Prettyman  to  the 
archdeaconry  and  precentorship  of 
Lincoln  cathedral. 

Rev.  doctor  Isham  to  be  warden 
of  All  Souls  college,  Oxford. 

March  1 .  William  duke  of  Man- 
chester to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Huntingdon. 

Sir  John  Temple^  bart.  to  be  his 
majesty's  consul  general  in  the  East- 
ern states  of  America. 

Thomas  Fifzherbert,  Samuel  Cor- 
nish, John  Brisbane,  Charles  Wolse- 
ley,  and  Samuel  Cranston  Goodall, 
esqrs.  Hon.  Keith  Stewart,  and 
William  Henry  duke  of  Clarence, 
rear  admirals  of  the  blue,  to  be  rear 
admirals  of  the  red. 

Captains,  Richard  Onslow,  Ro- 
bert Kingsmill,  sir  George  Collier, 
knt.  George  Bowyer,  sir  Hyde  Par- 
ker, knt.  Rowland  Cotton,  Benja- 
min Caldwell,  and  the  hon.  Wil- 
liam Cornwallis,  to  be  rear  admi- 
rals of  the  white. 

Vol.  xxxt. 


Captains,  William  Allen,  John 
Macbride,  G.  Vandeput,  Charles 
Buckner,  John  Gel  I,  William  Dix- 
on, and  Alan  Gardner,  to  be  rear 
admirals  of  the  blue.  ' 

George  Murray  and  Robert  Lin- 
zee,  esq.  and  sir  James  Wallace, 
knt.  -to  be  colonel  of  marines. 

Thomas  Coxhead,  esq,  of  Epping, 
to  be  a  knight. 

Robert  Graham,  Sylvester  Dou- 
glas, Thomas  Plumer,  and  William 
Garrow,  esqrs.  to  be  king*8  counsel. 

William  Grant,  esq.  to  take  pre- 
cedence next  to  Mr,  Graham,  and 
John  Anstnither,  esq.  next  to  Mr. 
Plumer. 

His  royal  highness  prince  Wil- 
liam to  be  captain  of  a  company  in 
the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards. 

Lord  Mulgrave  to  be  colonel  of 
31st  regiment  of  foot. 

Lord  chief  baron  Eyre  to  be 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  knt.  to 
be  a  Serjeant  at  law. 

Sir  J.  Scott,  knt.  to  be  attorney- 
general. 

John  Mitford,  esq.  to  be  solicitor- 
general. 

Giles  Rooke,  serjeant  at  law,  to 
be  king's  seijeant  at  law. 

Sir  Archibald  Madonald*  knt.  to 
be  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

Francis  Ford,  of  Ember-court» 
esq.  to  be  a  baronet. 

John  duke  of  Athol  to  be  go- 
vernor in  chief  and  captain-general 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  lieutenant 
of  the  same. 

Phineas  Bond,  esq.  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's consul  general  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states  of  America. 

John  lord  viscount  Mount  Stuart 
to  he  lord  lieutenant  of  the  qpunty 
of  Glamorgan. 

The  honour  of  knighthobd  on 
John  Dryden,   of  Canon's  Ashby, 
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in  the  county  of  Northampton,  esq. 
and  on  John  Henslow,  esq.  surveyor 
of  his  majesty's  navy. 

R.  Osborne,  esq.  to  be  recorder 
of  HuU. 

Colonel  Woodford  to  be  lieute- 
nant colonel  of  the  duke  of  Gor- 
don's regiment  of  light  dragoons. 

Bruce  Bos  well,  esq.  late  com- 
miander  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield 
East  Indiaman,  to  be  marine  pay- 
master and  naval  store-keeper  at 
Bengal. 

The  rev.  Dr.  Gregory  to  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gisbome^  and  Dr. 
William  Heberden,  jun.  to  be  her 
majesty's  physicians  in  extra. 

April  12.  The  duke  of  York  to 
be  a  general  in  the  army. 

The  hon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Stuart  to 
be  canon  of  Christ-church. 

The  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
right  hon.  William  lord  Auckland 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Francis  Baring,  esq.  of  London, 
merchant,  to  the  dignity  of  a  ba- 
ronet of  Great  Britain. 

John  Smith  Burges,  esq.  of  East- 
ham,  in  Essex,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

The  dignity  of  an  earl  and  mar- 
quis of  Great  Britain,  to  the  right 
hon.  Francis  Seymour  Conway, 
earl  of  Hertford,  K.  G.  and  his 
heirs  male,  by  the  names,  styles, 
and  titles  of  earl  of  Yarmouth,  and 
marquis  of  Hertford. 

The  dignity  of  an  earl  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  right  hon.  Henry 
lord  Portchester,  and  his  heirs  male, 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  most  noble  James  marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  right  hon.  Frederick 
earl  of  Caiiisle,  and  his  excellency 
John  earl  of  Westmorland,  to  be 


knights  of  the  order  of  the  gartar. 

His  graoe  James  duke  of  Mon- 
trose to  be  a  knight  of  the  oider  of 
the  thistle. 

The  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas^ 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  se- 
cretaries of  state,  the  right  hon. 
William  Wyndham  baron  Gren- 
ville,  one  other  of  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaiies  of  state,  the 
right  hon.  William  Pitt,  chancellor 
of  hb  majesty's  exchequer,  his 
grace  James  duke  of  Montrose, 
knight  of  the  most  ancient  order  of 
the  thistle,  the  right  hon.  RidianI 
earl  of  Momington  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  the  right  hon.  Robert 
Grosvenor  (commonly  called  vis- 
count Belgrave),  the  hon.  Henry 
Bathurst  (commonly  called  lord 
Apsley),  the  hon.  Edward  James 
Eliot,  and  the  hon.  Robert  Banks 
Jenkinson,  to  be  his  majesty's 
commissioners  for  the  afiairs  of 
India. 

The  right  hon.  Richard  earl  of 
Mornington,  the  right  hon.  Henry 
lord  Apsley,  the  right  hon.  Robert 
viscount  Belgrave,  the  right  hon. 
John  Jefferies  viscount  Bayham,and 
the  right  hon.  James  Geoi^  vis- 
count Stopford,  treasurer  of  his 
noajesty's  household,  to  be  <^  ius 
majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

May  1.  Robert  Hobart  to  becMoe 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council. 

The  hon.  John  Thomas  Towns- 
hend  to  be  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  executing  the  ofiSce  of  trea-- 
surer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
to  be  one  of  the  Radcliffe  trustees 
at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
earl  of  Guildford. 

.   Dr.  Battine,  of  the  commons,  to 
be  chancellor  of  Lincoln. 

The  rev.  John  Prettyman,  pre- 
bendary 
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bendary  of  Norwich,  to  be   pre- 
centor and  archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 

Right  hon.  lieut.-general  Robert 
Cunninghame  to  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 

Capt.  Murray,  of  the  guards,  to 
be  aid-du-camp  to  the  Hanoverian 
general. 

Philip  Affleck,  esq.  to  be  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty. 

William  Harry  earl  of  Darling- 
ton to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Dur- 
ham. 

The  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas 
to  be  custos  rotulorum  for  Middle- 
sex. 

June  29.  George  Poyntz  Ricketts, 
esq.  to  be  captain-general  and  go- 
vernor in  chief  of  the  island  of  To- 
bago. 

Jens  WolflF,  esq.  to  be  joint  con- 
sul with  his  father  George  Wolfif, 
esq.  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain. 

Lawrence  Hansen,  esq.  to  be  his 
Danish  majesty's  consul  at  Liver- 
pool. 

July  5.  John  Anstruther,  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty's 
justice  of  the  counties  of  Carnarvon, 
Merioneth,  and  Anglesea. 

William  Grant,  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
esq.  to  be  one  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and 
Cardiganshires. 

Aug.  1.  Lord  Henry  John  Spen- 
cer to  be  his  majesty's  envoy  extra- 
ordinaiy  to  the  court  of  Stockholm. 

Francis  Drake,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 

The  hon.  William  Eliot  to  be 
his  majesty's  secretary  of  embassy 
to  the  states-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiaiy  in  the  absence  of  his  majesty's 
ambassador. 

George  Henry  Rose,  esq.  to  be 


his  majesty's  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  court  of  Berlin. 

James  Crauford,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  legation  to  the 
court  of  Copenhagen. 

Arthur  Young;,  esq.  to  be  secre- 
tary to  the  new  board  of  agiicul- 
ture  established  by  government, 
with  a  liberal  salary. 

John  Bruce,  esq.  to  be  historio- 
grapher to  the  East  India  company. 

The  dignity  of  a  baron  of  Ire- 
land unto   the    right   hon.   John 
O'Neill,  and  his  heirs  male,  by  the  ^ 
style  and  title  of  baron  O'Neill,  of 
Shane's  castle. 

September  ^6.  The  most  honour- 
able order  of  the  Bath  on  Charles 
Whitworth,  esq.  his  majesty's  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

George  Harward,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  consul  in  the  several  ports 
of  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Bruges. 

Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  bishop  of 
St.David's,to  be  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster.^ 

To  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal, 

Oct.  18.  Gen.  Conway,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  sir  G.  Howard. 

To  he  GenemU. 

Lieutenant-generals  Robert  Mel- 
ville, Marisco  Frederick,  R.  D. 
Horn  Elphinstone,  James  Johnson, 
marquis  of  Drogheda,  sir  William 
Pitt,  lord  Adam  Gordon,  hon.  Alex. 
Maitland,  earl  of  Eglinton^  Hunt 
Walsh,  lord  Dorchester,  sir  Charles 
Thompson,  Robert  Clark,  Robert 
Cunningham,  sir  Wm.  Howe,  lord 
G.  Lennox,  Henry  Fletcher,  John 
Hale,  sir  Robert  Boyd,  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  lord  Southampton,  Ber- 
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nard  Hale,  Francis  Craig,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  William  Taylor, 
and  marquis  of  Cornwallis 

To  he  Lieutenant'  Generali, 

Major-generals  sir  Thomas  Shir- 
ley, Joseph  Brome,  Patrick  Tonyn, 
Gabi-iel  Christie,  John  Rcid,  Chas. 
Ross,  sir  William  Green,  George 
Scott,  Charles  O'Hai-a,  hon.  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  earl  of  Carhampton, 
William  Dalrymple,  William  Pic- 
ton,  sir  Hector  Munro,  K.  B.  Ro- 
l)ert  Sandford,  L.  A.  Tottenham, 
William  Rowley,  Henry  Trelawny, 
Peter  Bathurst,  hon.  Wm.  Gordon, 
John  Mamell,  Stuart  Douglass, 
Robert  Prescot,  hon.  Edward  Stop- 
ford,  hon.  William  Hervey,  West 
Hyde,  J.  Fletcher  Campbell,  Fran- 
cis Lascelles,  James  Murray,  Sam. 
Townsend,  sir  William  Medows, 
♦  K.  B,  Thomas  Osbert  Mordaunt. 

To  be  Major- Generals. 

Colonels  John  Lind,  William 
Shirreff,  William  Grin  field,  Samuel 
Hulse,  Albemarle  Bertie,  Charles 
Valiancy,  lliomas  Pigot,  J.T.  Dc 
Burgh,  sir  James  Steuart,  Thomas 
Carleton,  James  Marsh,  Cavendish 
Lister,  Charles  Leigh,  James  Ogil- 
vie,  William  Roberts,  Robert 
Kingston^  sir  Robert  Laurie,  John 
Tupper,  William  Martin,  John 
Archer,  William  Edmeston,  David 
Home,  Hugh  Debbeig,  Montgo- 
mery Agnew,  Thomas  Jones, 
Stephen  Kemble,  James  Stewart 
earl  of  Balcarras,  hon.  Charles 
Stuart,  Cornelius  Cuyler,  Thomas 
Dimdas,  earl  of  Harrington,  Rich. 
Fitzpatrick,  Nesbit  Balfour,  Ed- 
mund Stevens,  Thomas  Trigffe, 
earl  of  Moira,  Peter  Craig,  Benja- 
min Stehclin,  and  Edmund  Fan- 
ning. 

All     the  lieut.-colonels,     whose 


commissions  are  dated  before  1783» 
to  be  colonels. 

All  the  majors  in  the  army,  down 
to  the  same  date,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonels. 

Captains  Lyons  and  Grey  to  be 
majors;  and  ]ieut.*colonel  Francis 
Dundas,  aid-du-camp  to  the  king, 
which  g^ves  him  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. 

Lieut. -colonels  William  Mors- 
head,  Francis  Dundas,  and  Hamil- 
ton Maxwell,  to  be  aid-du-camps 
to  his  majesty. 

Msgor  Peter  Painter,  Wm.  Varto, 
George  Elliott,  Benjamin  Adair,  and 
Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  marines, 
to  be  lieut.-colone]s. 

Sir  John  Peters,  late  consul  at 
Ostend,  to  be  one  of  the  pay- 
masters of  exchequer  bills. 

Nov.  13.  Serjeant  Rooke  to  be  a 
knight,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

The  rev.  Robert  Fowler,  A.  M. 
son  of  his  grace  the  lord  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Patrick,  Dublin. 

The  rev.  John  Warren  to  the 
deanery  of  Bangor. 

The  rev.  John  Willes,  D.  D. 
warden  of  Wadham  college,  to  be 
(a  second  time)  vice-chancellor  of - 
Oxford,  and  the  rev.  doctors  Samuel 
Dennis,  president  of  St.  John's, 
Jose|)h  Chapman,  president  of 
Trinity,  and  Scro})6  Berdmore, 
warden  of  Merton  college,  to  be 
provice-chancellors. 

The  rev.  William  Colnaan,  D.  D. 
master  of  Bene't,  to  be  irice-chan- 
cellor  of  Cambridge. 

The  rev.  William  Probyn,  M.  A. 
to  the  chancellor's  stall  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  David's. 

The  rev.  William  Crawford,  M.  A. 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Carmar- 
then. 

*    Dec. 
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Dec.  2.  Captain  Saumarez  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

Mr.  Dunkin,  fellow  of  New  col- 
lege, to  the  law  scholarship  on  Mr. 
Viner's  foundation,  vacated  by  the 
succession  of  Mr.  Burrpws,  of  Christ- 
church,  to  the  fellowship  resigned 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  Blackstone, 
the  new  professor. 

Dr.  Pennington  to  succeed  the 
late  Dr.  Plumptree  as  regius  pro- 
fessor of  physic  at  Cambridge. 


DEATHS,      1793. 

Jan.  15.  At  Munich,  in  Bavaria, 
Hugh  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh  .; 
born  in  1756  5  and  married,  in 
1780,  to  Apollonia,  daughter  of  the 
late  lord  Langdale.  The  barony 
and  estates  descend  to.  his  lordship's 
brother,  Charles.  He  had  been, 
for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a 
sufferer  by  many  disorders,  chiefly 
the  gout.  His  long  residence 
abroad,  and  the  adherence  of  the 
family  to  the  Catholic  persuasion, 
by  which  they  are  kept  from  par- 
liament, have  prevented  their  being 
much  known  ;  but  their  estates  are 
very  ample. 

19th.  At  Florence,  Thomas  Pitt, 
lord  Camelford,  baron  Boconnock, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  born 
March  3,  1737;  married  July  19, 
1774,  Anne,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Pinkney  Wilkinson,  esq. 
of  Burnham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk. 

At  Lincoln,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  the  rev.  John  Gordon,  D.  D. 
F.  S.  A.  precentor  and  archdeacon 
of  Lincoln,  and  rector  of  Hen  stead, 
in  Suffolk.  He  was  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambiidge,  where  he  took 
(he  degrees  of  A.  B.  1748,  and 
A.  M.  1752,  and  afterwards  D.  D. 


1765,  at  Peterhousc.  He  was  born 
at  Whitworth,  in  Durham,  and 
was  elected  fellow  of  Emanuel  col- 
lege, April  26,  1751.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  **  New  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the 
Times,"  three  parts  ;  '*  Occasional 
Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Classical 
Authors,"  1762,  and  two  sermons 
preached  at  Cambridge. 

At  Millecent,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  Ireland,  Mrs.  Griffith, 
relict  of  the  late  Richard  Griffith, 
esq.  Mrs.  Griffith  was  the  author 
of  several  dramatic  pieces,  and  some 
successful  novels  ;  and  joint  author 
with  her  husband  of  the  *'  Letters 
of  Henry  and  Frances."  She  also 
wrote  "  The  Morality  of  Shake- 
speare," and  translated  some  works 
from  the  French.  In  the  early 
part  of  her  life,  we  are  informed, 
she  attempted  the  stage  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  year  1753,  at  Covent- 
Garden,  where,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  17i53,  she  performed 
Clarinda  in  the  Suspicious  Hus- 
band, and  in  a  new  tragedy  called 
Philoclea. 

March  3d.  At  Luxeniburgh,  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year,  the  reigning 
prince  of  An  halt  Zerbsf,  brother  to 
the  empress  of  Russia,  and  a  gene- 
ral in  the  Austrian  service.  Having 
left  no  children,  the  branch  of 
Zerbst  iinishes  with  him,  and  his 
estates  and  feudal  possessions  pass 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  house 
of  Anhalt. 

18th.  At  his  house  in  Winches- 
ter, Thomas  Woods  Knollis  earl  of 
Banbury,  Viscount  Wallingford, 
Baron  Knollis  of  Greys.  His  lord- 
ship's titles  thus  originated: — In 
the  first  year  of  king  James  the  first, 
his  anqestor  William  (son  to  sir 
Francis  Knollis,  K.  G.  and  treasurer 
to  queen  Elizabeth)    was  created 

baron 
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baron  Knoll  is;  the  1 4th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  advanced  to 
the  title  of  viscount  VVallingford , 
and  in  the  first  of  Giarles  I.  was 
created  earl  of  Banbury.  By  the 
death  of  this  nobleman,  his  titles 
and  estates  devolve  on  his  only  son, 
William  viscount  Wallingfprd,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of 
foot  guards. — The  earls  of  Banbury 
have  always  stood  in  the  predica- 
ment of  having  a  patent  for  the 
title,  but  of  being  without  the  writ, 
which  would  enable  them  to  sit  in 
parliament,  or  to  be  considered  as 
peers.  Thus,  in  commissions  of 
the  peace,  and  in  other  formal  pro- 
ceedings, they  have  been  called 
earls,  yet  were  liable  to  be  sued, 
in  the  ordinary  forms,  as  com- 
moners. The  late  earl  was  a  most 
respectable  magistrate*  and  country 
gentleman ;  but  his  estates  were 
too  small  to  permit  a  town  resi- 
dence, or  to  give  him  the  usual 
state  of  a  nobleman. 

April  3d .  At  his  lordship's  house 
in  Downing-street,  after  an  illness 
of  four  days,  the  right  hon.  Abi- 
gail lady  Sheffield.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  Way,  esq.  and 
sister  to  Benjamin  Way,  esq.  go- 
vernor of  the  South  Sea  company  ; 
and  was  married  to  his  lordship  in 
1785. 

25th.  In  Hill-street,  Berkeley- 
square.,  lady  C.  Herbert,  wife  of  lord 
Herbert  and  daughter  of  the  late 
well-knownTopham  Beau  clerk,  esq. 
and  lady  Diana,  sister  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  Her  marriage 
with  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  took  place  in  1789  5 
and  her  early  death  is  imputed  to 
the  shock  which  her  constitution 
received  in  her  first  pregnancy. 

At  her  house  in  Manchester,  lady 
Asheton,  relict  of  sir  Ralph  Asheton, 


bart.  of  Middleton,  in  Lancashire, 
and  mother  of  lady  Grey  de  Wilton, 
and  of  lady  Suffield. 

26.  At  Plymouth,  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  age,  alter 
having  been  many  years  subject  to 
severe  and  repeated  attacks  of  the 
gout,  which  he  bore  with  the 
greatest  fortitude,  John  Mudge, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S 

At  his  house  in  Bow-street,  Co- 
vent-garden,  sir  Sampson  Wright, 
knt.  the  distinguished  magistrate  of 
the  public  office  in  that  street. 

May.  At  his  house,  in  Strat- 
ford-place, John  Chetwyn  Talbot 
Chetwynd,  earl  Talbot,  viscount 
Ingestrie,  in  StaSbrdshlre,  and  ba- 
ron of  Hensol,  in  Glamor^nshiie* 
He  succeeded  his  uncle,  William 
earl  Talbot,  in  the  barony  ;  and 
married.  May  7,  1776,  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Wills  Hill,  marquis  of 
Downshire,  in  Ireland,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Charles,  bom 
April  25,  1777>  and  John,  bom 
April  24,  1779. 

June.  At  Stephen's-green,  Dub- 
lin, the  right  hon.  Henr}'  lord  baron 
Annalv,  of  Tenelick.  He  was 
created  a  baron  in  1789. 

In  St.  James's-square,  Bristol, 
about  three  weeks  previous  to  her 
expected  delivery,  Mrs.  Taylor. 
While  Miss  Scott,  she  published  two 
poems,  '*  The  Female  Advocate,*' 
and  the   "  Messiah  '* 

At  his  seat  in  Ireland,  in  his 
seventy- thiixl  year,  the  earl  of  ' 
Moira.  His  lordship,  by  birth  a 
baronet,  was  created  Lord  Rawdon 
in  1750,  and  earl  of  Moira  in  1761. 
His  children  and  family  connexions 
are  very  numerous.  His  first  wife 
was  the  sister  of  the  first  earl  of 
Egmont,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  the  present  viscountess 
Mountcashel    and   lady    Catharine 

Henry. 
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Henry.      His    second     lady,     the  At  Leeds-castle^  in  Kent,  in  his 

daughter  of  lord  Hillsborough,  died  eighty-seventh    year,    Robert  lord 

without  issue.    By  his  third  lady,  Fairfax,  of  Cameron,  in  Scotland, 

the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hunt-  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas 

ingdon,  his  lordship  had  Anne,  the  '  the  fifth  lord  Fairfax,  wliose  great 

present    countess    of   Aylesbury  j  uncle  was  the  memorable  general 

Francis,    created  lord  Rawdon  in  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  conducted 

1783;  John,  a  major  in  the  army  3  the  parliament  army,  in  the  time 

Selina,   countess  of  Granard;  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  against  Charles 

one  otherson  and  daughter;  besides  the  first,  and   who,  with  general 

four  sons  and  one  daughter,  who  Monk,  assisted  in  restoring  his  son, 

died  young.     He  is  succeeded  in  all  Charles  the  second  to  the  throne, 

his  titles  and  estates  by  lord  Raw-  16th.    At  Nutthall-temple,  near 

don  3  already  possessed  of  the  late  Nottingham,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Sedley, 

earl  of  Huntingdon's  estates,  except  daughter  of  the  late  convivial  and 

as  far  as  a  life-interest  in  them  is  popular  sir  Charles  Sedley  and  the 

held  by  his  mother  the  countess,  heiress  of  the  greater  part  of  his  es- 

The  late  earl  had  no  English  titles,  tates.     Her  husband,  the  hon.  Mr. 

so  that  the  present  nobleman  will  Vernon,  took,  the  name  of  Sedley, 

still  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  as  lord'  in  compliment  to  sir  Charles. 

Rawdon ;  but  his  mother  has,  in  At  his  house  on  Stephen's-greeUj 

her   own    right,    the  baronies  of  Dublin,  Edmund  Butler   viscount 

Hungerford,  Newmarch,  Botreaux,  Mountgarret  and  baron  of  Kells, 

Molins,  and  Moel,  to  which  his  and  brother  to  the  hon.  Simon  But- 

lordship  is  heir.  ler  at  present  confined  in  Dublin 

July  1st.  At  his  house  in  St.  Newgate  for  alibel  on  the  Irish  house 
Andrew's-square, Edinburgh,  James  of  lords.  He  was  born  July  27, 
Veitch  lord  Elliock,  one  of  the  se-  1745  -,  succeeded  his  father  in  1779} 
nators  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  married,  1768,  lady  Hennette  But- 
many  years  a  lord  justiciary.  He  ler,  youngest  daughter  of  the  eighth 
was  born  Sept.  25,*  1712 ;  entered  earl  of  Carrick,  by  whom  he  had 
advocate  Feb.  11,  1733,  and  after-  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  He 
wards  became  his  majesty's  solicitor,  is  succeeded  in  title  and  estates  by 
and  M.  P.  for  Dumfrieshire.  his  eldest  son,  Edmund,  born  1771, 
March  6,  1761)  he  was  admitted  lately  married  to  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  lords  of  session.  the   archbishop  of  Dublin.       His 

2d.     At   Foley-house,   Chandos-  lordship  was  only  three  days  ilK 

street.  Cavendish-square,   Thomas  He  sat  down  to  dinner  in  apparent- 

Foley,  baron  Foley  of  Kiddermin-  ly  perfect  health  j  and,  after  eating 

ster,  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  born  strawberries,  and  diinking  cyder,  he 

July  7,  1742;  married,  March  20,  complained  of  sickness,  which  in- 

1776,  Harriet,  fourth  daughter  of  creased  so  rapidly  as  to  baffle  the 

the  late  earl  of  Harrington,  by  whom  skill  of  the  best  physicians, 

he   had  issue  Georgina,  William^  19th.  At  Annandale-house,  Har- 

Thomas,    Charles     and    Thomas  j  ley-street.  Cavendish-square,   after 

and  is  succeded  by  his  eldest  son,  a  long  illness,  Elizabeth"  countess 

William-Thomas,  now  in  his  six-  of  Hopetoun,  daughter  of  Geoi^e 

tcenthyear.  sixth  earl  of  Northesk/    Shcf  Tiras 

married 
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married  to  James  third  and  pre^nt  His  lordship,   who  was  the  second 

earl  of  Hopetoun,  August  16, 1766,  viscount  of  Hillsborough,  was  bom 

and   hail  isaue   six  daughters,  of  at     Faiiford,    in    Gloucestershire, 

whom  four  survive.  May30,  O.  S.  1718-     He  took  his 

Sept.     At  his  seat  at  Blickling,  seat   in   the  Irish  house  of  peers 

in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  right  Nov.  1 1,  1743  ;  was  sworn  a  mem- 

hon.  John  Hobart,  e  trl  of  Bucking-  her  of  his  majesty's  privy  council 

hamshire,  baron  Hobart  of  BlicK-  in  Ireland  in  August  1740^  and  of 

ling,  and  baronet,  lord  lieutenant  the  privy  council  in  England  in 

of  the  county  of  Norfolk  (to  which  June  1754.    He  was  advanced  to 

he  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  the  rank  of  earl  in  October  1757» 

the  late  earl  of  Oxford).     His  lord-  and  to  that  of  a  marquis  in  Ireland 

ship  was  born  August  17,  1723.  in  1789  j    was  created  an  English 

Oct.     At     Naples,     where    she  baron  (Fairfoni)  in  1756,  and  an 

had  lately  resided  with  lord  and  English  viscount  and  earl  (of  tfer* 


lady  Cholmondeley,  the  most  noble  wich)  in  1772.  His  lordship 
Mary,  duchess  douager  of  Ancaster.  married,  first  in  1747>  to  lady  Mar- 
She  had  been  indisposed  for  some  garetta  Fitzgerald,  only  and  sur- 
years.  Her  grace  was  the  daughter  viving  daughter  of  Robert  the  last 
of  Tbomafl  Fanton,  esq.  and  was  earl  of  Kildare^  by  whom  he  had 
married  to  the  third  duke  of  An-  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her 
caster  in  1750.  Her  only  surviving  ladyship  died  in  1766.  He  after- 
children  are,  the  baroness  Wil-  wards  married  the  baroness  Stawell, 
loughby  d*Eresby,  lady  of  sir  Peter  relict  of  the  right  hon.  Heniy 
Burrel,  and  the  countess  of  Choi-  Bilson  Legge,  and  had  no  issue, 
mondeley.  By  her  death,  the  ap-  His  first  bom  child,  Marcus^  died 
pointment  of  mistress  of  the  robes  young ;  Arthur,  Jiis  second  son  and 
to  the  queen,  of  which  the  salary  successor,  was  born  Feb.  23,  1753$ 
is  5001.  per  annum,  and  the  per-  his  other  children  were,  Mary- 
quisites  very  considerable,  becomes  Anne,  who  died  young :  lady  Bfary« 
racant.  Amelia,  marchioness  of  SaUsbury; 
At  his  seat  at  Hilbbo)t)ugh,  in  and  lady  Charlotte,  countess  Talbot, 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  the  right  The  marquis  of  Downshire  has  died 
hon.  Wills  Hill,  marquis  of  Down-  very  rich,  both  in  property  which 
shire,  earl  and  viscount  Hillsbo-  he  could,  and  in  that  which  he 
rough,  and  baron  Kilwarlin,  in  the  could  not,  alienate.  Of  the  former, 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  earl  of  Hills-  his  daughters,  the  marchioness  of 
borough,  viscount  Fairford,  lord  Salisbury  and  the  widowed  countess 
and  baron  of  Harwich,  in  the  king-  Talbot,  have  probably  a  consider- 
dom  of  England,  a  member  of  his  able  share.  His  son,  lord  Hillsbo- 
rnajesty^s  most  honourable  privy  rough,  will  add  to  the  hereditary 
council  in  both  kingdoms,  and  go-  estates  some  property  derived  from 
vernour  of  the  county  Down,  collateral  branches. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  estates  and  Nov.  At  Margate,  after  a  few 
honours  by  his  only  surviving  son,  days  illness,  lady  Teynham,  relict 
Arthur,earl  of  Hillsborough,  knight  of  lord  Teynham,  baron  of  Teyn- 
of  the  shire  in  the  present  par-  ham,  of  Linstead  lodge,  Kent,  l-ier 
liament  for  the  county  of  Down,  ladyship  waa  the  daughter  of  -j^-?— 

Webber, 
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Webber,  esqj  was  born  in  1726, 
and  first  married  to  Peter  Mills, 
esq.  of  Woodford-bridge,  Essex, 
and  afterwards  to  the  late  Henry 
eleventh  lord  Teyrihara,  who  died 
December  10,  17^6 ;  and  by  whom 
she  had  issue  Betty-Maria,  born 
August  7j  1761,  and  now  dead;  Ca- 
tharine, born  Augusts,  1762,  mar- 
ried to Tyler,  esq.  of  Gower- 

streetj  Henry,  the  present  lord, 
born  March  3,  1763  ;  Anne,  born 
in  1765,  since  dead;  and  John, 
born  March  28,  1767.  Her  remains 
were  carried  on  the  19th,  from 
Margate,  for  interment  in  the  fa- 
mily vault. 

Right  hon.  Peter  lord  King,  ba- 
ron  of  Ockham,  in  Surrev.     His 
grandfather  was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor, June  1,  1725,  having  been 
created  lord  King  baron  of  Ockham 
three  days  before.     He  settled  at 
Ockham,  which   he  purchased   of 
the  ancient  family  of  Western,  long 
resident  there.     He  left  four  sons, 
who    all    succeeded   to    the    title. 
Thomas,  the  youngest,  was  father 
of  the  late  lord,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  April  1779.     In  Dec. 
1774,  he  married  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Tredcroft,  esq.  of 
Horsham,  in  Sussex,  by  wRom  he 
has   left  issue   three  sons.    Peter, 
the   eldest,  who  succeeds   him   in 
title  and  estate,  is  now  about  se- 
venteen years  of  age,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,    His  lordship  much 
increased  his  estate  at  Ockham  by 
purchases,  and  possessed  another  es- 
tate at  Long  Ditton  (formerly  the 
Evelyn's),  and  a  great  one  in  De- 
von, derived  from  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  uncle   (John)  with  the, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Fry,  but  who  died 
without  issue. 

4th.    Richard  Tickell,  esq.  com- 
missioner of  the  Stamp-office,  au- 


thor of  "  Anticipation,'*  a  pam- 
phlet of  much  celebrity  in  its  day  i 
*'  The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  an 
opera,  and  some  other  pieces. 

Dec.  1st.  At  Bath,  lady  Aylmer, 
relict  of  the  late  sir  Gerald  Aylmer, 
deceased. 

At  Islington,  the  rev.  George 
Marriott,  rector  of  Twinstead,  in 
Essex,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Luke*s, 
Old-street.    He  was  authbr  of 

The  Primate,  an  ode,  written  m 
Sweden.    4to.     1767. 

The  Birth  of  the  Jesuit.  A  poem 
in  three  books.    4to.     1768. 

Two  sermons  on  the  Mortality, 
of  Mankind.     Svo.     1770. 

Human  Life  a  State  of  Pilgri- 
mage. A  farewell  sermon  preached 
at  Hackney,  March  14,  1773.  4to. 
1773. 

Three  lectures,  theological  and 
critical.  1.  On  Misrepresentations 
of  the  Incomprehensibility  of  God. 
2.  On  the  Parable  erroneously  call- 
ed the  relapsing  Demoniac.  3.  On 
the  Evangelical  Spirit.  4to.  1772.  • 
The  Jesuit.  An  allegorical 
poem,  with  airs  and  chorusses,  as 
rehearsed  after  the  example  of  an- 
cient bards  and  minstrels.  By  the 
author.     4to.     1773.  ^ 

The  Preservation  of  Moses  on  the 
Ark  of  Bulrushes,  symbolically  ex- 
plained at  Christ  church,  Middle- 
sex, Sept.  25,  1774.     4to.     I774. 

Considerations  (in  residue)  on 
the  State  intermediate,  or  first  fu- 
ture Revolution  of  Being.  Three 
sermons  preached  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  and  St.  Luke,  Old- 
street,  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
William  Nichols.     8vo.     1775. 

Judgment  begun  in  the  House 
of  God  to  be  finished  on  its  Ene- 
mies. A  sermon  preached  in 
Duke-street  chapel,  Westminster. 
4to.     1776. 

Mr. 
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bad  been  cbaplain 


Mr. 

at  Sweden. 

Tbe  3d.  instant,  at  Vienna,  the 
ducbe»  de  Polignac- 

At  Eseter-boiue,  Brownlow  9th 
earl  of  Exeter.  He  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 9 1>  1725;  and  succeeded 
bis&tber  and  namesake  1754.  He 
was  elected  M.  P.  for  Stamford 
1747,  and  likewise  for  tbe  county 
of  Rutland ;  and  made  his  election 
for  tbe  latter,  wbicb  be  was  chosen 
to  represent  again,  1754  ;  and  9p- 
pointed  lord-lieutenant  and  custos- 
rotulorum  Sept.  1752.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  tbe  society  of  Antiquaries^ 
and  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  married,  July  24, 1749, 
Letitia,  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
of  tbe  bon.  Horatio  Townshend, 
one  of  tbe  commissioners  of  excise, 
and  third  son  of  Horatio  yiscount 
T. ;  but  by  her,  who  died  April  17* 
1755,  bad  no  issue.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  bis  estate  and  title  by  his 
brother's  son,  Henry  Cecil,  who 
married.  May  23,  1776,  Emma, 
sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Vernon,  of  Hanbury,  in  Worcester- 
shire, esq.  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Henry  Vernon  Cecil  (who  died  an 
infant),  and  from  \vh«>m  he  has 
since  been  divorced.  He  bore  a 
long  illness  with  the  utmost  forti- 
tude and  resignation. 

At  his  seat  at  Maiden- Brad  ley, 
Wilts  Webb  duke  of  Somerset, 
baron  Seymour,  and  a  baronet.  His 
grace  was  born  Dec  3,  1718^  suid 
succeede<i  to  the  family  titles  and 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  Jan  2, 
1792.  He  was  married  Dec.  11, 
1765,  to  Miss  Bonnel,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  John  Bonnel, 
esq.  of  Ash  wick,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue 
two  sons,  Edward  Adolphus  (now 


duke  of  Somerset),  and  Webb  Joha, 
neither  of  whom  is  yet  of  ogt- 
Tbe  estates  of  tbe  Somerset  fiunity 
have  been  small  ever  since  tbeir 
distribution  at  the  death  of  the  greirt 
duke,  in  1750,  who  died  without 
male  heirs,  and  was  succeeded  bf 
a  lineal  descendant  of  £dwanl,  the 
first  duke,  so  created  in  1546-  The 
property  of  tbe  late  duke  sonaciihat 
exceeded  that  of  bis  brother^  Ui 
grand&tber^s  estate  at  Monckloo 
Fariey  baring  descended  to  hin^, 
and  his  lady*s  inheritance  hawing 
been  added  to  it*  Tbe  three  yem 
of  the  present  duke's  minoiitj  w9 
somewhat  increase  the  posKflBioBi 
of  a  family,  lately  little  known,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
country  residence,  but  once  unri- 
Tailed  in  splendour  by  any  in  the 
kingdom* 

14th.  At  Dyneror-castle,  Cir- 
martbenshire,  the  right  hon-  Cecil 
Rice  Cardonnel,  baroness  Dynevor 
in  her  own  right-  She  waa  the 
only  daughter  of  lord  Talbot,  and 
was  married  in  1756  to  George 
Rice,  esq.  treasurer  of  his  miyerty's 
chamber- 


Sheriffs  appointed  by  his  Mqjetiy 
in  Council  for  the  Year  17ftS- 

Berkshire.  Tho-Goodlake  of  Barton 

Regis,  esq. 
Bedfordsh'  Tho.  Crosse,  of  Jtom- 

lingham,  esq. 
Bucks-     Francis  Peter  Mallet,  of 

Chalfont  St-  Peten*,  esq. 
Cumberland'     Tho-  Pattenson,  of 

Melvervy,  esq. 
Chesh'  John£gerton,ofOulton,e8q- 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon'    TIkv 

Cole,  of  Doddington,  esq. 
Devonsh.    WiDiam  Barbei',  of  Fre- 

mington,  esq- 

Dorsetsh' 
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Dorsetsh.     James    Frampton^    of    Sussex-    Thomas   Richardson^    of 


Moreton,  esq. 
Derby sh'  Sacheverell  Pole,  of  Rad- 
boum,  esq. 


Warminghurst,  esq. 
Warwicksh*      Evelyn    Shirley,    of 
Eatington,  esq. 


Essex-     Staines  Chamberlayne,  of    Worcestersh-     Samuel  Steward,  of 


Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  esq. 


Stone  esq< 


Gloucestersh-    Chr.  Codrington,  of    WiUs-    J.  Gaisford,  of  Westwood 

and  Ilford,  esq. 
Yorksh'   Richard  Henry  Beaumont^ 
of  Whitley,  esq. 


Doddington,  esq 
Herts.     Geo.    Will.    Prescott,     of 

Theobalds,  esq. 
Here/ordsh-     3 .  Keysall,  of  Bourtmi 

ifcnr  G^OT^  Norman,  of  Brom-    Carmarthen-    J.  Williams,  of  Wen- 


SOUTH    WALES- 


ley  common,  esq. 


nalt,  esq. 


Leicest-    J-  Noon,  of  Burton  on    P^^oke-    John  Higgon,  of  Scol- 


the  Woulds,  esq* 

Lincoln-  Richard  Ellison,  of  Sud- 
broke  Holme,  esq. 

Monmouthsh-  J-  Hanbury  Wil- 
liams, of  Holbroke,  esq 


ton,  esq. 
Cardigan-  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Bron- 

wydd,  esq. 
Glamorgan*    John  Lucas,  of  Stout 

Hall,  esq. 


Northumb-     Henry  Collingwood,  of    Brecon-    John  Lloyd,  of  Abernalt, 


Lilburn,  esq. 

Northampton-  J-  Dryden,  of  Ca- 
nons Ashby,  esq. 

Norfolk-  Edward  Roger  Pratt,  of 
Ryston,  esq. 

Nottinghamsh-  Honourable  Richard 
Lumley  Saville,  of  Rufford. 

Oxfordsh  -  John  Cailloud,  of  Aston, 
esq. 

Rutlandsh'     Tho.  Barfoot,  of  Ayls- 


esq. 

Radnor.     William  Symmonds,  of 
Glascomb,  esq. 

NORTH    WALES* 

AngUsea.     Evan  Lloyd,  of Maesy 

Forth,  esq. 
Carnarvon-     Wm.  Owen,  of  Pen- 

craig,  esq. 
Merioneth.    Will.   J.    Lenthal,  of 

Ucheldref,  esq. 


SAropk.    John  Corbett,  of Sunden,    Montgomery.  David  Pugh,  of Biyn- 

egg  derwen.  esq. 

Somlsetsh.     Samuel  BaUward,  of    Oer^^shsh.    Edw.  Eytbn,  of  Eyton 


Horsington,  esq 


Hall,  esq- 


Stafford.     G.'  Moiineux,  of  Wol-    ■f'^';,    '^''^''ard  Pulcston,  of  Em- 


verhampton,  esq. 


rail,  esq 


Suffolk-     George  Doughty, of  Leis-     -,  •  *  j    t     x*     d  ..^i 

rr»n   *.cn  o    J'  S  HER  IFF    appointed   by   his   Royal 

Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
the  Year  1793- 


ton,  esq. 
Southampton'     Sir  George  Iveson 

Tapps,  of  Hinton  Admiral,  bart. 
Surrey.     J.    Hodsdon    Durand,  of    Cornwall-     Fr.  Granville,  of Catch- 

Carshallon,  esq.  french,  esq. 
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Abstract  of  the  New  Consti* 

TUTION  OF  FbANCB. 

[7/te  tendency  of  this  important  code 
cannot  be  too  generally  knovni  ; 
but,  cuit  is  too  long  to  be  given 
here  in  detail,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  for  the  information 
of  the  general  reader-'] 

fWlHE  object,  it  begins,  of  all 
JL  union  of  men  in  society, 
being  the  maintaining  of  natural, 
civil,  and  political,  rights,  these 
rights  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
social  compact.  The  acknowledg- 
ment and  declaration  of  them  ought 
to  precede  the  {:onstitution  which 
assures  the  guarantee  of  (hem. 

(Then  follows  the  declaration  of 
the  natural,  political,  and  civil, 
rights  of  man.)  * 

After  the  recognition  of  these 
rights,  on  which  the  government 
is  founded,  the  I^^nch  nation  is 
declared  to  form  one  indivisible 
republic. 

The  division  into  departments  is 
retained  ;  each  department  is  di- 
vided into  communes  or  districts, 
and  each  commune  into  municipal 
sections  and  primary  assemblies. 

Primary  Assemblies- 
In  the  primary  assemblies,  every 
man  aged  twenty-one  years   has  a 


right  to  vote,  provided  that  hit 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  civic 
table,  and  that  he  shall  have  re- 
sided one  year  in  France. 

The  primary  assemblies  shall  be 
so  distributed  in  each  department, 
that  none  shall  consist  of  less  than 
four  hundred  and  nine,  or  more 
than  nine  hundred  members ;  in 
each  of  these  a  select  committee 
is  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  consisting 
of  as  many  members  as  there  are 
fifties  of  citizens  in  the  assembly. 

In  this  committee,  he  who  has 
the  majority  of  votes  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  assembly ;  the  three 
next  on  the  list  shall  be  secretaries. 
The  duty  of  the  select  committee 
is  to  keep  the  records,  and  to  ar- 
range and  submit  the  business  to 
the  assembly. 

All  elections  are  to  be  canied  on 
in  those  assemblies.  The  inter- 
mediate, or  electorial,  assemblies, 
have  no  place  in  this  cofle.  The 
elections  are  to  be  made  by  what  is 
called  a  double  scrutiny  ;  each  gives 
a  signed  list  of  candidates  equal  to 
the  number  of  places  to  be  filled. 
These  bulletins,  or  lists,  of  presen- 
tation, as  they  are  termed,  are 
sent  totheadministrationof  each  de- 
partment. They  select  a  triple  num- 
ber of  those  candidates  who  have 
most  votes,  which  from  these  aresent 
back  to  the  primary  assemblies  -,  a 

deBnitive 


*  Which  is  given  in  page  2b'],  of  the  IJisitory  of  £ur(»pe. 
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definitive  election  is  made^    each        7-    A   minister  of   works,  aids^ 

citizen  giving  in,  as  before^  a  signed  public  establishments^  and  arts, 
list  of  the  candidates  to  whom  he        III.  Each  of  the  ministers  shall 

gives  his  preference.  ^  alternately  preside  in  the  executive 

Inthedeliberationsoftheseassem-  council,  and  the  president  shall  be 

blies,  the  same  mode  is  to  be  fol-  changed    every   fifteen    days. — To 

lowed^  as  in  the  elections.     The  this  council  it  belongs  to  execute  all 

question  is  to  be  shaped  so  as  to  be  the  laws  and  all  the  decrees  passed 

answered  by  a  simple  negative  or  by  the  legislative  body, 
affirmative.     On  the  day  appointed        The  ministers  are  to  be  chosen  ia 

for  the  decision,  each  citizen  gives  the  primary  assemblies,  and  in  the 

in  a  bulletin,  or  slip  of  paper,  in-  manner  before  described.  —  Eight 

scribed  with  his  name,  and  the  word  suppl^ans,  or  substitutes^  are  to  be 

yes  or  no.    These  are  to  be  trans-  chosen  at  the  same  time, 
mitted  from  the  district  to  the  de-        The  members  of  the  council  are 

partment  where  the  general  result  to  be  chosen  for  two  years.     The 

is  to  be  ascertained.  half  shall  be  renewed  every  year; 

but  they  may  be  re-elected. 
Administrative  bodies.  The  executive   council  are  ac- 

There  shall  be  in  each  depart-  countable  to,  and  cannot  be  mem- 

ment  an  administrative  council  of  bers  of,  the  legislative  body.     They- 

eighteen  members ;    and,  in  each  have  no  controul  over  the  nationi^ 

district,  an  administration  of  twelve  treasury,  which  is  to  be  directed 

members,  with  subordinate  agen-  by  three  commissioniers  appointed 

cfbs.     The  former  are  to  controul  for  that  purpose,  and  elected  in  the 

the  revenue,  and  to  correspond  with  same  manner.  Two  hundred  mem- 

the    executive    government.     The  bers  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  legis- 

inferior  administrations  are  not  as  lative   body,    of  whom  a  jury  of 

yet  organized.  seven  is  to  audit  each  account. 

The    administrators    are    to   be 
elected  in  tiie  primary  assemblies.  Legislative  Body* 

and   the  half  renewed  every  two        The  legislative  body  is  to  con- 

y^^^S'  sist  of  one  chamber,    and  to  be 

renewed  annually,  by  election  in 

Executive  Council,  tjie  manner  before  mentioned. 

I.  The  executive^ council  of  the  The  number  of  deputies  to  be 
republic  shall  be  composed  of  se-  sent  from  each  department  is  to  be 
veral  general  agents  or  ministers,  newly  fixed  every  ten  years,  ac- 
and  a  secretary.  cording  to  the  increase  or  decrease 

II.  Tiiere  shall  be,  of  the  population. 

1.  A  minister  of  legislation-  The  members  of  the  legislative 

2.  A  minister  of  war.  body  shall  not  at  any  time  be  pro^' 

3.  A  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  secuted,  impeached,  or  trie4  fer  any 

4.  A  minister  of  public  contribu-  thing  which  they  may  have  said  or 
tions.  written  in  the  exercise    of   their 

5.  A  minister  of  the  marine-  functions. 

6*.  A    minister    of    agriculture.        No  proposition  shall  pass  into  a 

commerce,  and  manufactures.  law,  unless  it  he  first  proposed  in 

the 
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the  aflsembhr,  then  referred  to  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  and,  after 
the  intemd  of  a  fortnight,  if  the 
time  should  permit,  re-^lebated  in 
the  assembly  • 

Censorthip  of  the  People, 

Under  this  head  it  is  proposed, 
that  any  citizen  shall  have  the  right 
of  convoking  the  primary  assembly 
where  he  resides,  to  consider  of  the 
enactment  of  a  new«  or  the  repeal 
of  an  existing  law.  If  they  agree 
to  the  proposition,  they  are  to 
address  the  people  of  other  assem- 
blies, and  the  wish  of  the  depart- 
ment, thus  collected,  is  to  be  tran;»- 
mitted  to  and  decided  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  citizens  shall  likewise  have 
the  right  to  demand  an  inqidry 
into  the  conduct  of  public  ^c- 
tionaries,  in  case  of  an  abuse  of 
power  and  violations  of  the  law. 

A  Convention- 

A  convention  is  to  be  summoned 
whenever  any  change  is  to  be  made 
in  the  legislative  body.  In  the 
twentieth  year  after  passing  of 
the  constitutional  code,  a  conven- 
tion shall  be  called  to  revise  and 
improve. 

The  convention  cannot  hold  its 
sittings  within  fifty  leagues  of  the 
legislative  body.  It  shall  be  formed 
of  two  members  from  each  depart- 
ment. 

Adminisiration  of  Justice* 

In  the  civil  as  well  as  the  cri- 
minal code,  the  trial  by  jury  is  to 
be  established.  The  jurors  as  well 
as  judges  are  to  be  elected.  The  for- 
mer to  be  taken  one  from  every 
hundred  citizens.  The  jury  to 
consbt  of  a  director,  a  reporter,  a 
national  commissioner,  and  the 
number  of  jurymen  to  be  specified. 


The  panisbment  of  death  is 
abolished  for  all  private  ofienoes. 

There  are  to  be  two  juries, 
whose  functions  correspond  with 
those  of  the  grand  and  petty  juries 
in  the  English  constitution. 

Judicial  censors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  travel  at  fixed  periods, 
and  to  try  all  questions  of  appeaL 

A  national  jury,  consisting  of 
three  jurors  from  each  department, 
is  to  try  all  questions  of  high 
treason. 

The  arrest  and  detention  of  an 
individual  are  qualified  by  a  num- 
ber of  minute  regulations,  highly 
feivourable  to  personal  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  de- 
clared to  be  indefinite. 

None  can  be  judged  either  ciriDf 
or  criminally,  on  account  of  writ- 
ings printed  or  published,  exo^ 
it  shall  have  been  recognized  and 
declared  by  a  jury,  1st.  whether 
there  is  any  criminality  in  the 
writing  denounced ;  2dly,  whether 
the  person  prosecuted  is  guilty 
of  it. 

Public  Force. 

The  forces  of  the  republic  are 
placed  under  the  controul  of  the 
executive  council.  The  public 
force  is  declared  to  be  essentiallv 
obedient,  as  no  armed  body  can 
deliberate. 

The  commanders  in  chief  are  to 
have  annual  and  revocable  com- 
mission from  the  executive  council. 

The  commanders  of  all  the  na- 
tional guards  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  citizens  in  each  district. 

Public  Contributions. 

The  public  contributions  ought 
never  to  exceed  the  exigencies  of 
the  state. 

There 
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There  caDnot  be  established  any 
contribution,  which  by  its  nature 
or  by  its  mode  of  exaction  ought  to 
be  injurious  to  the  free  disposal  of 
property,  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry and  of  commerce,  to  the  cir- 
culation of  capitals^  or  might  pro- 
duce the  violation  of  the  rights 
recognized  and  declared  by  the 
constitution. 

The  amount  shall  be  fixed  each 
year  by  the  legislative  body,  and 
cannot  exceed  that  term.  They 
are  to  be  published  annually. 

Relation  to  Foreign  Powers. 

The  French  will  only  take  up 
arms  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty. 
It  renounces  all  accession  of  terri- 
tory, unless  by  the  wish,  freely 
expressed,  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  declaration  of  war  shall  be 
made  by  the  legislative  body  5  trea- 
ties of  peace,  commerce,  and  alli- 
ance, shall  be  made  by  the  exe- 
cutive council,  and  ratified  by  the 
legislative  body,  &c. 

Presented  by  the  members  form- 
ing the  committee  of  constitution. 
Burr  ere,     Brlssot,     Condor  cet, 
Danton,    Gensonne,  Petion, 
Sieyes,  Thomas  Paine,  Verg* 
neaud. 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, held  in  London,  by  adjourn' 
ments,from  the  ^Oth  to  the  9,Sth 
of  the  Fifth  Month,  1793,  inclu- 
sive, to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Bri" 
tain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere, 

"  Dear  Friends, 
'*  "W117E  salute  you  in    gospel 

▼  T  love,  and  in  a  degree 
of  that  humility,  which  a  close  in* 
spection  into  the  state  of  our  re- 


ligious society  hath  produced :  for^ 
although  we  at  this  time  may  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
found  things  in  so  neglected  a  con-v 
dition  as  in  some  former  years ;  and 
some  increasing  concern  appears  to 
have  invested  the  minds  of  many 
brethren  for  the  support  of  our  tes- 
timonies ',  yet  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  much  laborious  exercise 
of  spirit  to  be  patiently  endured, 
before*  our  Sion  can  become,  so 
eminently  as  we  trust  she  is  de- 
signed to  be,  the  praise  of  nations. 
Friends!  may  every  one  of  you, 
who  may  read  or  hear  of  this  our 
tender  salutation,  closely  and  ef<* 
fectually  consider  in  what  instance, 
and  to  what  degree,  he  obstructs, 
in  his  practice,  the  accomplishment 
of  a  design  so  gracious. 

Our  meeting  hath  been  large, 
and,  through  the  mercy  of  our 
Holy  Head  and  High  Priest,  hath 
been  favoured  with  the  i-enewed 
assistance  of  his  spirit;  and,  al- 
though divers  matters  have  occurred 
which  have  been  subjects  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  we  have  afresh 
experienced  the  prevalence  of  chriS'* 
tian  condescension. 

The  account  of  sufferings  brought 
in  this  year  amount,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  six  thousand  and  eighty 
pounds,  and,  in  Ireland,  to  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pounds.  The  largest  part,  as 
usual,  is  for  those  ecclesiastical  de-^ 
mands  with  which  we  scruple 
actively  to  comply,  as  bein^  the 
support  of  a  ministry  formed  by  the 
will  of  man  -,  and  not  only  ineffi- 
cacious in  combating  the  desires  of 
the  carnal  mind,  (which,  saith  the 
holy  scripture,  is  at  enmity  with 
God,)  but  too  generally  made  sub- 
servient in  its  purposes. 

Our   correspondence    with   our 

brethren 
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brethren  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
continent  of  America  is  maintainefl; 
and  we  liave  recei%'ed  epistles  from 
all  the  yearly  meetings,  informing 
us  of  their  concern  for  the  cause  of 
truth ',  and,  in  some  of  those  from 
America,  of  their  continued  care  to 
be,  as  opportunities  ofier,  the  ad* 
Tocates  of  the  oppressed  black  peo- 
ple.—The  slow  progress  in  this 
country  of  the  cause  of  these  our 
fellow  men  we  lament,  but  do  not 
despair  of  its  success  ;  and  we  de- 
sire friends  may  never  suffer  the 
cause  to  cool  on  their  minds, 
through  the  delay,  which  the  op- 
position of  interested  men  hath 
occasioned,  in  this  work  of  justice 
and  mercy  3  but  rather  be  animated 
to  consider,  that,  the  longer  the 
opposition  remains,  the  more  ne- 
cessity there  is,  on  the  side  of  righte- 
ousness and  benevolence,  for  steadi- 
ness, perseverance,  and  continued 
breathing  of  spirit  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  formed  of  one 
blood  all  the  femilies  of  the  earth. 

From  Philadelphia  we  learn  that 
friends  have  also  had  at  heart  to 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  a 
pacification  with  the  frontier  and 
other  Indians  3  in  which  benevolent 
purpose  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
Indians  themselves;  who,  having 
been  accustomed  for  more  than  a 
century,  to  just  and  kind  treatment 
from  friends,  have  been  induced  to 
repose  much  con6dence  in  them. 

At  our  last  yearly  meeting,  we 
were  engaged  to  caution  our  mem- 
bers against  suffering  the  voice  of 
party  to  draw  any  of  us  from  the 
stedfastness  which  we  may  possess 
to  Christ ;  and  now,  when  war  is 
making  its  ravages  in  the  adjacent 
nations^  we  are  again  concerned  to 


exhort  friends,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions, they  evince  themselves  to  be 
indeed  the  followers  of  the  prince 
of  peace.  As  we  profess  to  be  re- 
strained from  joining  in  a  practice 
so  desolating  to  mankind,  let  us 
not  indulge  the  spirit  of  it  in  our- 
selves, or  encourage  it  in  others, 
by  making  the  events  of  war  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  are  truly  redeemed 
from  those  warring  lusts  in  our- 
selves, to  which  *  the  apostle 
ascribes  its  origip,  let  us,  as  en- 
abled, be  frequently  engaged  in 
secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  that  it  may 
please  him  f  '^  to  break  the  bow, 
and  cut  the  spear  in  sunder;  mak- 
ing wars  to  cease  unto  the  dad 
of  the  earth;*'  and  to  enlist  the 
nations  under  his  holy  banner, 
in  opposition  to  those  iniquities 
which  are  a  reproach  to  the  pro^ 
fession  of  Christianity. 

Many  have  been  of  late  the  over- 
turnings  and  failures  in  the  com- 
mercial world  ;  and  some  amongst 
us  have  not  escaped  the  disgrace. 
We  desire  these  things  may  operate 
as  a  call  to  all  of  us^  who  may  need 
the  caution,  to  contract  rather  than 
to  enlarge  our  plans  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth.  Let  us  sooner  en- 
deavour to  secure  a  competency, 
by  contracting  our  wants  and  limit- 
ing our  desires ;  recollecting,  that, 
as  Christ,  our  great  example,  de- 
clared his  kingdom  not  to  be  of 
this  world,  so  neither  can  his  fiuth- 
ful  followers  make  it  the  store* 
house  of  their  treasure,  I"  Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal :  but  lay  up  for 


♦  James  ir.  1.        f  Psal.  xlvi.  9.        J  Mat.  vi.  If),  20,  21. 


yourselves 
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yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth>  nor  rust,  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal.  For, 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also.*' 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  by 

George  Braithwaite, 

Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year." 


An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the 
Methodist  Societies  throughout 
England,  from  the  Conference  as- 
sembled at  Leeds,  Aug,  6,  1793. 

Dear  Brethren, 

W£  feel  it  our  duty  to  send 
you  this  address,  lest  the 
insinuations  of  any  who  are  ene- 
mies to  our  prosperity  and  unity 
should  grieve  your  minds,  and  in- 
jure the  work  of  God.  Our  vener- 
able father,  who  is  gone  to  his  great 
reward,  lived  and  died  a  member 
and  friend  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. His  attachment  to  it  was  so 
strong  and  unshaken,  that  nothing 
but  irresistible  necessity  induced 
him  to  deviate  from  it  in  any  de- 
gree. In  many  instances  God  him- 
self obliged  him  to  do  this :  he 
powerfully  called  him  forth  into 
the  streets  and  open  .fields,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  his  assistance 
hundreds  of  men  who  never  passed 
through  the  usual  forms  of  ordina- 
tion. To  all  these  evident  provi- 
dences of  God  Mr.  Wesley  submit- 
ted, though  at  first  with  great  re- 
luctance. In  consequence,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  erect  chapels, 
.^hich  were  neither  consecrated  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  method  of  the 
church  of  England,  nor  in  the  least  . 
Vol.  XXXV. 


subject  to  tlie  direction  of  the  na- 
tional episcopacy.  In  all  these 
things  he  deviated  from  the  esta- 
blishment merely  on  the  ground  of 
unavoidable  necessity,  or,  which  is 
the  same  to  a  truly  pious  soul, 
from  the  clear  manifested  provi- 
dence and  will  of  God.  A  dilem- 
ma, or  difificulty,  of  a  similar  kind 
has  been,  experienced  by  us  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  A  few 
of  our  societies  have  repeatedly  im- 
portuned us  to  grant  them  the  li- 
.  berty  of  receiving  the  Lord's  sup- 
per from  their  own  preachers.  But, 
desirous  of  adhering  most  strictly  to 
the  plan  which  Mr.  Wesley^  laid 
down,  we  again  and  again  denied 
their  request.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  now  come  to  its  crisis.  We 
find  that  we  have  no  alternative, 
but  to  comply  with  their  requi- 
sition, or  entirely  to  lose  them  !  — 
O  brethren  !  *  hate  putting  away/ 
especially  those  who  are  members 
of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and 
our  dearly  beloved  brethren ;  and 
whose  oidy  error,  where  they  do 
err,  is  that  of  the  judgment,  and 
not  of  the  heart.-  And  can  we 
suffer  these  to  forsake  iheir  faithful 
pastors,  and  possibly  to  run  intathe 
jaws  of  some  ravening  wolf,  when 
the  point  in  contest  must  be  allowed 
by  all  to  be  unessential  to  salvation  ? 
But  we  are  sensible,  that  our  bi^- 
thren,  on  the  other  side,  may  justly 
urge, — "  are  not  our  interests  as 
dear  to  you  as  theirs  ?  Why  then 
will  you  grieve  us  ia  so  tender  a 
point  ?  Why  will  you  appose  us 
in  those  particulars,  which  we 
think  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  prosperity  of  Zion  ?  Why  will 
you  force  upon  us- a  term  of  com- 
munion to  which  we  never  con- 
sented,.  or  expect  us  to  remain 
G  united 
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united  to  those  who  will  be  ever 
grieving  iis,  by  pressing  the  ne- 
cessity of  compliance  with  that 
which  we  judge  to  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  GchI  ?*' 

Such  is  the  dilemma^  dear  bre- 
thren, to  which  we  have  been  re- 
duced. We  allow  the  full  force  of 
the  arguments,  which  the  brethren 
who  disapprove  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper  urge  as 
above :  nor  can  we  on  any  consider- 
ation lay  on  them  a  new  term  of 
communion,  or  suffer  a  single  per- 
son among  them  to  be  grieved  by 
the  reasonings  of  those  who  wish 
for  an  innovation  in  our  plan.  We 
therefore  weighed  this  delicate  sub- 
ject with  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  deliberation,  feeling  the  great- 
est pity  for  those  of  our  brethren 
who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  ', 
and  came  finally  to  the  following 
resolution : — "  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  shall  not  be 
administered  by  the  preachers  in 
any  part  of  our  connexion,  except 
where  the  whole  society  is  unani- 
mous for  it,  and  will  not  be  content- 
ed without  it;  and,  even  in  those 
few  exempt  societies,  it  shall  be 
administered  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  evening  only,  and  according 
to  the  form  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. For  we  could  not  bear  that 
the  sacrament,  which  was  instituted 
by  our  Lord  as  a  bond  of  peace  and 
union,  should  become  a  bone  of 
contention,  and  are  determined  ne- 
ver to  sanction  the  administration  of 
that  holy  ordinance  for  the  purpose 
of  strife  and  division.  You  may 
hence  clearly  see,  dear  brethren, 
that  it  is  the  people,  in  the  instances 
referred  to,  who  have  forcetl  us  in- 
to this  farther  demtion  from  our 
union  to  the  church  of  England. 


Still  we  wish  to  be  united  to  it  as 
a  body  at  large.  The  few  societies 
which  answer  the  description  men- 
tioned in  the  above  resolution  need 
but  have  a  small  influence  on  the 
whole  connexion.  We  cannot, 
however,  we  will  not,  part  with 
any  of  our  flock  who  love  God  and 
roan,onaccountofunessential  points. 
For  we  love  you  all,  and  are  the 
servants  of  you  all,  for  Jesus*  sake. 
But  we  intreat  our  societies  at  large 
(the  few  exempt  cases  excepted)  to 
continue,  as  usual,  in  connexion 
with  the  church  of  England ;  and 
we  shall,  with  great  cheerfulnev 
and  contentment,  labour  among 
them  according  to  that  simple  tni- 
ginal  plan  of  methodism  established 
and  left  to  us  by  our  veneraUe 
friend.  We  must  observe  to  yop, 
in  conclusion,  that  we  feel  the  mott 
unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  king,  and 
a  sincere  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution. We  reverence  the  govern- 
ment ;  are  conscious  of  the  many 
blessings  we  enjoy  under  our  gra- 
cious sovereign,  and  are  thanUul 
to  God  for  them ;  and  do  earnestly 
and  sincerely  recommend  tne  same 
principles  and  spirit  to  you. 
We  remain,  dear  brethren. 
Your  most  affectionate  servants. 

And  faithful  pastors, 
(Signed  in  behalf  of  the 
confeience,) 

John  Pawson,  President. 

Thomas  Ck>K£,  Secretary. 


Authentic  Copy  of  a  Petition  praglMg 
for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commoms  ty 
Charles  Grey,  Esq.  ou  Monday, 
6th  May,  1793  -,  and  signed  miy 
hy  the  Members  of  the  Sod^  of 
the  Friends  of  the  PeopUy '  associ- 
ated 
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atedfor  the  Purpose  of  obtaining 
a  Parliamentary  Reform, 

To  the  Honourable  the  Coramons 
of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

Sheweth, 

THAT  by  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution, 
the  king  is  vested  with  the  sole 
executive  power. 

That  the  house  of  lords  consists 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  de- 
riving their  titles  and  consequence 
either  from  the  crown,  or  from 
hereditary  privileges. 

That  these  two  powers,  if  they 
acted  without  controul,  would  form 
either  a  despotic  monarchy^  or  a 
dangerous  oligarchy. 

That  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
hath  contrived,  that  these  authori- 
ties may  be  rendered  not  only 
harmless,  but  beneficial,  and  be 
exercbed  for  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

That  this  security  and  happiness 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  estate,  distinct 
from,  and  a  check  upon  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  legislature; 
created  by,  representing,  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  themselves. 

That  so  much  depending  upon 
the  preservation  of  this  third  estate, 
in  such  its  constitutional  purity  and 
strength,  your  petitioners  are  rea- 
sonably jealous  of  whatever  may 
appear  to  vitiate  the  one,  or  to  im- 
pair the  other. 

That  at  the  present  day  the 
house  of  commons  does  not  fully 
and  fairly  represent  the  people  of 
England,  which,  consistently  with 
what  your  petitioners  concdve  to 
be  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  they  consider  as  a  grievance. 


and  therefore,  with  all  becoming 
respect,  lay  their  complaints  before 
your  honourable  house. 

That  though  the  terms  in  which 
your  petitioners  state  their  griev- 
ance may  be  looked  upon  as  strong, 
yet  your  honourable  house  is  en- 
treated to  believe  that  no  expression 
is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
offence. 

Your  petitioners  in  affirming  that 
your  honourable  house  is  not  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  do  but  state  a  fact, 
which,  if  the  word  "  Representa- 
tion" be  accepted  in  its  fair  and 
obvious  sense,  they  are  ready  to 
prove,  and  which  they  think  de- 
trimental to  their  interests,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

How  far  this  inadequate  repre- 
sentation is  prejudicial  to  their  in- 
terests, your  petitioners  apprehend 
they  may  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
themselves  5  but  how  far  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, thev  refer  to  the  consideration 
of  your  honourable  house. 

If  your  honourable  house  shall 
be  pleased  to  determine  that  the 
people  of  England  ought  not  to  be 
fully  represented,  your  petitioners 
pray  that  such  your  determination 
may  be  made  known,  to  the  eijd 
that  the  people  may  be  apprized  of 
their  real  situation  5  but  if  your 
honourable  house  shall  conccivethat 
the  people  are  already  fully  repre- 
sented, then  ytitkt  petitioners  beg 
leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  facts : 

Your  petitioners  complain,  that 
the  number  of  representatives  as- 
signed to  the  different  counties  is 
grossly  disproportioned  to  their 
comparative  extent^  population,  and 
trade. 
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Your  petitioners  comjMain,  that  Warwickshire,  Middlesex,  Wor- 
the  clccti\e  franchise  is  so  partially  cestershire,  and  Somersetshire  unh- 
and unequally  distributed,  and  is  ed  ?  and  that  the  total  represepta-. 
in  io  many  instances  committed  to  tion  of  all  Scotland  should  but  ex- 
bodies  of  men  of  such  very  limited  ceed  by  one  member,  the  number 
numbers,  that  the  majority  of  your  returned  for  a  single  county  in 
honourable  house  is  elected  by  less  £ngland  ? 

than    fifteen     thousand     electors,        The  second  complaint  of  you|:, 

which,  even  if  the  male  adults  in  petitioners  is  founded  on  the  iin- 

the  kingdom  be  estimated  at  so  low  equal  proportions    in    which    the 

^  number  as  three  millions,  is  not  elective  fi^anchise  is  distributed,  and 

more  than  the  two  hundredth  part  in  support  of  it. 
of  the  people  to  be  represented.  They   affirm,    that    seventy    of 

Your  petitioners  complain,  that  your  honourable  members  are  re- 

the  right  of  voting  is  regulated  by  turned  by  thirty-five  places,  where 

no  uniform  or  rational  principle.  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  bur- 

Your  petitioners  complain,  that  gage  and  other  tenures  of  a  similar 

the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran-  description,  and  in  which  it  would 

chise  is  only  renewed  once  in  seven  be  to  trifle  with  the   patience  of 

years.  your  honourable  house,  to  mention 

Your  petitioners  thus  distinctly  any  number  of  voters  whatever, 
state  the  subject  matter  of  their  the  elections  at  the  places  alluded 
complaints,  that  your  honourable  to  being  notoriously  a  mere  matter 
house  may  be  convinced  that  they  of  form.  And  this  your  petition- 
are  acting  from  no  spirit  of  general  ers  are  ready  to  prove, 
discontent,  and  that  you  may  with  They  affirm^  that  in  addition  to 
the  more  ease  be  enabled  to  enquire  the  seventy  honourable  member^  so 
into  the  facts,  and  to  apply  the  re-  chosen,  ninety  more  of  your  ho^ 
medy.  nourable  members  are  elected  hf 

For  the  evidence  in  support  of  forty-six  places,  in  none  of  which 

the  first  complaint,  your  petition-  the  number  of  voters  exceeds  fifty, 

ers  refer  to  the  return  book  of  your  And  this  your  petitioners  are  re^dy 

honourable  house. — Is    it   fitting,  to  prove. 

that  Rutland  and  Yorkshire  should  They  affirm,  that  in  addition  to 
hear  an  equal  rank  in  the  scale  of  the  hundred  and  sixty  so  elected^ 
county  representation ;  or  can  it  be  thirty-seven  more  of  your  honour- 
right,  that  Cornwall  alone  should,  able  members  are  elected  by  nine- 
hy  its  extravagant  proportion  of  teen  places,  in  none  of  which  the 
Borough  members,  outnumber  not  number  of  voters  exceeds  one  hun- 
only  the  representatives  of  York-  dred.  And  this  your  petitioners 
shire  and  Rutland  together,  but  of  are  ready  to  prove." 
Middlesex  added  to  them  ?  Or,  if  They  affirm,  that  in  addition  to 
a  distinction  be  taken  between  the  the  hundred  and  ninety-sev^n  ho- 
landed  and  the  trading  interests,  nourable  members  so  cho&en,  fifty- 
must  it  not  appear  monstrous  that  two  more  are  returned  to  serve  in 
Cornwall  and  Wiltshire  should  send  parliament,  by  twenty-six  places, 
more  Borough  members  to  parlia-  in  none  of  which  the  number  of 
ment,  than  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  voters  exceeds  two  hundred.    And 
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this  your  petitioners  are  ready  to 
prove. 

They  affirm^  that  in  addition  to 
the  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  so 
elected,  twenty  more  are  returned 
to  serve  in  parliament  for  counties 
in  Scotland,  by  less  than  one  hun- 
dred electors  each,  and  ten  for 
counties  in  Scotland  by  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  each.  And 
this  your  petitioners  are  ready  to 
prove,  even  admitting  the  validity 
of  fictitious  votes. 

They  atfirm,  that  in  addition  to 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
so  elected,  thirteen  districts  of 
burghs  in  Scotland,  not  containing 
one  hundred  voters  each,  and  two 
districts  of  burghs,  not  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  each, 
return  fifteen  more  honourable 
members.  And  this  your  petition- 
ers are  ready  to  prove. 

And  in  this  manner,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  the  represen- 
tation, two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  of  your  honourable  members 
are  chosen,  and,  being  a  majority 
of  the  entire  house  of  commons, 
are  enabled  to  decide  all  questions 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of 
England  and  Scotland* 

The  third  complaint  of  your  pe- 
titioners is  founded  on  the  present 
complicated  rights  of  voting.  From 
the  caprice  with  which  they  have 
been  varied,  and  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  have  become  involved 
by  time  and  contradictory  decisions, 
they  are  become  a  source  of  infinite 
confusion,  litigation,  and  expence. 

Your  petitioners  need  not  tender 
any  evidence  of  the  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  this  defect  in  the 
lepresentation,  because  the  proof  is 
to  be  found  in  your  journals^  and 
the  minutes  of  the  different  com- 
mittees who  have  been  appointed 


under  the  10th  and   11th   of  the 
king.      Your  honourable  house  is 
but  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
tedious,    intiicate,    and  expensive 
scenes  of  litigation  which  have  been 
brought  before  you,  in  attempting 
to  settle  the  legal  import  of  those 
numerous  distinctions   which  per- 
plex  and   confound    the    present 
rights  of  voting.  How  many  months 
of  your  valuable  time  have  been 
wasted  in  listening  to  the  wrang- 
ling  of  lawyers  upon  the  various 
species  of  burgagehold,  leasehold, 
and  freehold  I    How  many  commit- 
tees have  been  occupied  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  scot  and  lot^ 
pot-walleis,  commonalty,  populacy^ 
resiant  inhabitants,  and  inhabitants 
at  large !  What  labour  and  research 
have  been  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  legal  claims  of 
borough-men,  aldermen^  port-men^ 
select  men,  burgesses,  and  council- 
men!    'And  what   confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  complicated  opera- 
tion of  clashing  charters,  from  free- 
men resident  and  non  resident,  and 
from   the  different  modes   of  ob- 
taining the  freedom  of  corporations 
by   birth,   by  servitude,   by  mar- 
riage, by  redemption,  by  election, 
and   by  purchase  !     On  all  these 
points  it  is   however  needless  for 
your  petitioners  to  enlarge,  when 
your  honoumble   house   recollects 
the  following  facts;  namely,  that 
since  the  twenty- second  of  Decem- 
ber 1790,  no  less  than  twenty-one 
committees  have  been  employed  in 
deciding  upon  litigated  rights  of 
voting.     Of  these,  eight  were  ocr 
cupied  with  the  disputes  of  three 
boroughs,  qind  there  are  petitions 
from  four  places  yet  remaining  l^e- 
fore  your  honourable  house,  wait?* 
ing  for  a  final  decision  to  inform  the 
electors  what  their  rights  re^ly  are. 

But 
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But  the  complaint  of  your  peti- 
tionen  on  the  subject  of  the  want 
of  an  uniform^  and  equitable  prin- 
ciple in  regulating  the  right  of 
voting,  extends  as  well  to  the  ar- 
bitrary manner  in  which  some  are 
excluded,  as  to  the  intricate  quali- 
fications by  which  others  are  ad« 
mitted  to  the  exercise  of  that  pri- 
vilcajp. 

Religious  opinions  create  an  in- 
capacity to  vote.  All  Papbts  are 
excluded  generally,  and,  by  the 
operation  of  the  test  laws,  Protes- 
tant dissenters  are  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives in  about  tiiirty  boroughs, 
where  the  right  of  voting  is  con- 
fined to  corpoi-ate  officers  alone  ; 
a  deprivation  the  more  unjustiti- 
able,  because,  though  considered 
as  unworthy  to  vote,  they  are 
deemed  capable  of  being  elected, 
and  may  be  the  representatives  of 
the  very  places  fgr  whch  they  are 
disqualified  from  b#ing  the  electors. 

A  man  possessed  of  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  or  any  other 
sum,  arising  from  copyhold,  lease- 
hold for  ninety-nine  years,  trade, 
property  in  the  public  funds,  or 
even  freehold  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  many  other  cities  and  towns 
having  peculiar  jurisdictions,  is  not 
thereby  intitlcd  to  vote.  Here 
again  a  strange  distinction  is  taken 
between  electing  and  representing, 
as  a  copyhold  is  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication to  sit  in  your  honourable 
house. 

A  n)an  paying  taxes  to  any 
amount,  how  great  soever,  for  his 
domestic  establishment,  does  not 
thereby  obtain  a  right  to  vole,  un- 
less his  residence  be  in  some  bo- 
rough where  tliat  right  is  vested  in 
the  Inhabitants.  This  exception 
operates  in  sixty  places,   of  which 


twenty-eight  do  not  contain  three 
hundred  voters  each,  and  the  num- 
ber of  householders  in  England  and 
Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland),  who 
pay  all  taxes,  is  714,911,  lind 
of  householders  who  pay  all  taxes, 
but  the  house  and  window  taxes, 
is  284,459,  as  appears  by  a  return 
made  to  your  honourable  house  in 
1785 ;  so  that,  even  supposing  tlie 
sixty  places  above-mentioned  to 
contain,  one  with  another,  one 
thousand  voters  in  each,  there  will 
remain  939,370  householders  who 
have  no  voice  in  the  representations 
unless  they  have  obtained  it  by  ac- 
cident or  by  purchase.  Neither 
their  contributions  to  the  public 
burdens,  their  peaceable  demeanor 
as  good  subjects,  nor  their  general 
respectability  and  merits  as  useful 
citizens,  afford  them,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  participate  in  the  choice  of  those, 
who,  under  the  name  of  their  re- 
presentatives, may  dispose  of  their 
fortunes  and  liberties. 

In  Scotland,  the  grievance  arifl«^ 
ing  from  the  nature  of  the  rights  of 
voting,  has  a  different  and  still 
more  intolerable  operation.  In  that 
great  and  populous  division  of  the 
kingdom,  not  only  the  great  mass 
of  the  householdei's,  but  of  the 
landholders  also,  are  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  choice  of 
representatives.  By  the  remains  of 
the  feudal  system  in  the  countieSi^ 
the  vote  is  seveied  from  the  .  land^ 
and  attached  to  what  is  called  the 
superiority.  In  other  words  it  is 
taken  from  the  substance,  and 
transferred  to  the  shadow,  because, 
though  each  of  these  superiorities 
must,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
arise  from  lands  of  the  present  an-> 
nual  value  of  four  hundred  pounds 
bieiling,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that 
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the  lands  t«hould  do  no  more  than 
give  a  name  to  the  superiority,  the 
possessor  of  which  may  retain  the 
right  of  voting  notwithstanding  he 
be  divested  of  the  property.  And 
on  the  other  hand«  great  landhold- 
ers have  the  means  afforded  them 
by  the  same  system,  of  adding  to 
their  influence,  without  expence  to 
themselves,  by  communicating  to 
their  confidential  friends  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  membei'S  to  serve 
in  parliament.  The  process  by 
which  this  operation  is  performed 
is  simple.  He  who  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  dependent 
votes,  surrenders  his  charter  to  the 
crown,  and,  parcelling  out  hiu 
estate  into  as  many  lots  of  four 
hundred  {>ounds  per  annum,  as  may 
be  convenient,  conveys  them  to 
such  as  he  can  con6de  in.  To  these, 
new  charters  are,  upon  application, 
granted  by  the  crown,  so  as  to 
erect  each  of  them  into  a  superiori- 
ty, which  privilege  once  obtained, 
the  land  itself  is  reconveyed  to  the 
original  granter ;  and  thus  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  landed  interest 
in  Scotland  may  be  chosen  by  those 
who  have  no  real  or  beneficial 
interest  in  the  land. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  counties  of  Scotland  are  placed. 
With  respect  to  the  burghs,  every 
thing  that  bears  even  the  semblance 
of  popular  choice,  has  long  been 
done  away.  The  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament  is  vested 
in  the  magistrates  and  town  coun- 
cils, who,  having  by  various  inno- 
vations, constituted  themselves  into 
self-elected  bodies,  instead  of  offi- 
cers freely  chosen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants at  large,  have  deprived  the 
people  of  all  participation  in  that 
])rivilege,  the  free  exercise  of  which 
affords  the  only  security  they  can 


possess  for  the  protection  of  their 
liberties  and  property. 

The  fourth  and  last  complaint 
of  your  petitioners  is  the  length  of 
the  duration  of  parliament.  Your 
honourable  house  knows,  that  by 
the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  kingdom  frequent  parliaments 
ought  to  be  held;  and  that  the 
sixth  of  William  and  Mary,  c,  2. 
(since  repealed)  speaking  while  the 
spirit  of  ths  revolution  was  yet 
warm,  declared,  that  *'  frequent 
and  new  parliaments  tend  very 
much  to  the  happy  union  and  good 
agreement  between  king  and  peo* 
pie  /'  and  enacted,  that  no  parlia- 
ment should  last  longer  than  thre^ 
years.  Your  petitioners,  without 
presuming  to  add  to  such  an  au- 
thority by  any  observations  of  their 
own,  humbly  pray  that  parliaments 
may  not  be  continued  for  sevei^ 
years. 

Your  petitioners  have  thus  laid 
before  you  th&  specific  grounds  of 
complaint,  from  which  they  con- 
ceive every  evil  in  the  representa- 
tion to  spnpg:,  and  on  which  they 
think  every  abuse  and  inconve- 
nience is  founded. 

What  those  abuses  are,  and  how 
great  that  inconvenience  is,  it  be- 
comes your  petitioners  to  state,  as 
the  best  means  of  justifying  their 
present  application  to  your  honour- 
able house. 

Your  petitioners  then  afBrm^ 
that  from  the  combined  operation 
of  the  defects  they  have  pointed 
out,  arise  those  scenes  of  confusion, 
litigation,  and  expence,  which  so 
disgrace  the  name,  and  that  ex- 
tensive 6)'8tem  of  private  patronage 
which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  free  representation. 

Your  petitioners  entreat  of  your 
honourable  house  to  consider  the 

manner 
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manurr  in  which  elections  arc  con- 
duct ed^  and  to  i-eflect  uiH)n  the 
extreme  inconvenience  to  which 
electoi-s  are  exposed,  and  the  in- 
tolerable expence  to  which  can- 
didates are  subjected. 

Your  honourable  house  knows 
that  tumults,  disorders,  outrages, 
and  perjury,  aie  too  often  the 
dreadful  attendants  on  contested 
elections  as  at  this  time  carried  on. 

Your  honourable  house  knows 
that  polls  are  only  taken  in  one 
fixed  place  for  each  county,  city, 
and  borough,  whether  the  number 
of  voters  be  ten  or  ten  thousand, 
and  whether  they  be  resident  or 
dispersed  over  England. 

Your  honourable  house  knows 
that  polls,  however  few  the  electors, 
uiay  by  law  be  continued  for  fifteen 
days,  and  even  then  be  subjected 
to  a  scrutiny. 

Your  honourable  house  knows 
that  the  management  and  conduct 
of  polls  is  committed  to  returning 
ofRcers,  who,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  proceedings,  must  be  in- 
vested with  extensive  and  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  who,  it  appears 
by  every  volume  of  your  journals, 
have  but  too  often  exorcised  those 
powers  with  the  most  gross  par- 
dality  and  the  most  scandalous 
corruption. 

Of  elections  arranged  with  such 
little  regard  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  parties,  ackowledged  to 
require  such  a  length  of  time  to 
complete,  and  trusted  to  the  super- 
intendanceofsuch  suspicious  agents, 
your  petitioners  might  easily  draw 
out  a  detail  of  the  expence.  But 
it  is  unnecessary.  The  feet  is  too 
notorious  to  require  proof,  that 
scarce  an  instance  can  be  pioduced 
\yiierc  a  member  has  obtained   a 


disputed  seat  in  parliament  at  a 
less  cost  than  from  two  to  live 
thousand  pounds ;  particular  cases 
are  not  wanting  where  ten  times 
these  sums  have  been  paid,  but 
it  is  sufiScient  for  your  petitioners 
to  affirm,  and  to  be  able  to  prove 
it  if  denied,  that  such  is  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  contested  return,  that  he 
who  should  become  a  candidate  with 
even  greater  funds  than  the  laws 
require  him  to  swear  to  as  his  qua« 
lification  to  sit  in  your  honourable 
house,  must  either  relinquish  bis 
pretensions  on  the  appearance  of 
opposition,  or  so  reduce  his  fortune 
in  the  contest,  that  be  could  not 
take  his  seat  without  perjury. 

The  revision  of  the  original  polb 
befbre  the  committees  of  your  ho- 
nourable house,  upon  appeals  h*om 
the  decisions  of  the  returning  offiv 
cers,  affords  a  fresh  source  of  vexa- 
tion and  expence  to  all  pcurties. 
Your  honourable  house  knows» 
that  the  complicated  rights  of 
voting,  and  the  shameful  practices 
nvhich  disgrace  election  proceed-v 
ings,  have  so  loaded  your  table 
with  petitions  for  judgment  aad 
redress,  that  one  half  of  the  usual 
duration  of  a  parliament  baa 
scarcely  been  sufficient  to  settie* 
who  is  entitled  to  sit  for  the  oth^ 
half  5  and  it  was  not  till  within 
the  last  two  months  that  your 
honourable  house  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering,  that  the  two  ^ 
gentlemen,  who  sat  and  voted  near 
three  years  as  the  representatives  of 
the  borough  of  Stockbridge>  had 
procured  themselves  to  be  elected 
by  the  most  scandalous  bribery; 
and  that  the  two  gentlemen,  who 
sat  and  voted  during  as  long  a  pe- 
riod for  the  borough  of  Great  Grims- 
by, had  not  been  elected  at  all. 
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In  truth  all  the  mischiefs  of  the 
pi*esent  system  of  representation  are 
ascertained  by  the  difficulties  which 
even  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  your 
honourable  house  experiences  in 
attending  to  the  variety  of  com- 
plaints brought  before  you.  Though 
your  committee  sit  five  hours  every 
day  from  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, they  generally  are  unable 
to  come  to  a  decision  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  and  very  frequently 
are  detained  from  thirty  to  forty 
days.  The  Westminster  case  in 
1789,  will  even  furnish  your  ho-, 
nourable  house  with  an  instance, 
where,  after  deliberating  forty- 
live  days,  a  committee  gravely 
resolved,  that,  '*  From  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  circum- 
&tances  relating  to  the  cause,  a 
final  decision  of  the  business  be- 
fore them  could  not  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  session,  and  that 
not  improbably  the  whole  of  the 
parliament''  (having  at  that  time 
jiear  two  years  longer  to  sit) 
* '  might  be  consumed  in  a  tedious 
and  expensive  litigation  ;**  and  they 
recommended  it  to  the  petitioners 
to  withdraw  their  petition,  which, 
after  a  fruitless  pei'severance  of 
;tbove  three  months,  they  were  ac»- 
tually  obliged  to  submit  to. 

Your  petitioners  will  only  upon 
this  subject  farther  add,  that  the 
expence  to  each  of  the  parties,  who 
have  been  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant in  petitions  tried  before 
your  honourable  house  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  has,  upon  an  average, 
amounted  to  above  one  hundred 
pounds  per  day ;  and  that  the  attor- 
nies's  bills  in  one  cause,  the  trial  of 
which  in  point  of  form  only  lasted 
two  days,  and  in  point  of  fact  only 
eix  hours^  ^inounted  lo  very  pef^ 


twelve  hundred  pounds.  And 
this  your  petitioners  are  ready  to 
prove.         ' 

Your  petitioners  must  now  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
honourable  house  to  the  greatest 
evil  produced  by  these  defects  in  the 
representation  of  which  they  con]-» 
plain,  namely,  the  extent  of  Pbivatk 
Parliamentary  Patronage;  an 
abuse  which  obviously  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  any  substantial  influence  in 
the  election  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  which,  in  its  progress, 
threatens  to  usurp  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  to  the  equal  danger 
of  the  king,  of  the  lords,  and  of 
the  commons.  '  r  -  - 

The  patronage  of  which  your 
petitioners  complain,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  That  which  arises  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  peculiar  rights 
of  voting  by  which  certain  places 
return  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ments 3  and  that  which  arises  from 
the  expence  attending  contested 
elections,  and  the  consequent 
degree  of  power  acquired  by 
wealth. 

'  By  these  two  means,  a  weight 
of  parliamentary  influence  has  been 
obtained  by  certain  individuals, 
forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  laws, 
and  in  its  consequences  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain. 

Tbe  operation  of  ihe  first  species 
of  patronage  is  direct,  and  subject 
to  positive  proof.  Eighty-four  in- 
xlividuals  do  by  their  own  im- 
mediate authority  send  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  of  your  ho- 
nourable members  to  parliament. 
And  this  your  petitioners  are 
t^^9  if  the  fact  be  disputed,  to 

prove. 
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prove,  and  to  name  the  members  that  just  and  natural  attachment 

and  the  patrons.  which  they,  who  are  enabled  by 

The  second  species  of  patronage  their  fortune^  and  inclined  by  their 

cannot  be  shewn  with  equal  ac-  disposition,  to  apply  great  means 

curacy,  though  it  is  felt  with  equal  to  honourable  and  benevolent  ends, 

force.  will  always  insure  to  themselves. 

Your  )>etitioners  are  convinced.  What  your  petitioners  complain  of 
that  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred  is,  that  property,  whether  v9e\\  or 
and  fifty-seven  honourable  members  ill  employed,  has  equal  power  $ 
above  mentioned,  one  hundred  and  that  the  present  system  of  repre- 
fifty  more,  making  in  the  whole  sentation  gives  to  it  a  degree  of 
three  hundred  and  seven,  are  return-  weight  which  renders  it  indepen« 
ed  to  your  honourable  house,  not  by  dent  of  character ;  which  enables 
the  collective  voice  of  those  whom  it  to  excite  fear  as  well  as  to  procure 
they  appear  to  represent,  but  by  respect,  and  which  confines  the 
the  recommendation  of  seventy  choice  of  electors  within  the  ranks 
powerful  individuals,  added  to  the  of  opulence,  because,  though  it  can- 
eighty -four  l^efore  mentioned,  and  not  make  riches  the  sole  object  of 
making  the  total  number  of  patrons  their  affection  and  confidence,  it 
altogether  only  one  hundred  and  can  and  does  throw  obstacles^  al- 
fifty-fbur,  who  return  a  decided  most  insurmountable,  in  the  way  of 
majority  of  your  honourable  house,  every  man  who  is  not  rich,  and 

If  your  honourable  house  will  thereby  secures  to  a  select  few  the 
accept  as  evidence  the  common  capability  of  becoming  candidates 
report  and  genei-al  belief  of  the  themselves,  or  suppoiting  the  pro- 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  which  tensions  of  others.  Of  this  your 
return  the  members  alluded  to^  petitioners  complain  loudly,  be- 
your  petitioners  are  ready  to  name  cause  they  conceive  it  to  be  highly 
them,  and  to  prove  the  fact:  or  if  unjust,  that,  while  the  language  (tf 
the  members  in  question  can  be  the  law  requires  from  a  candidate  no 
made  parties  to  the  inquiry,  your  greaterestate,  as  a  qualification,  than 
pctitionei-s  will  name  them,  and  be  a  few  hundreds  |)0unds  |)er  annnmj 
governed  by  the  testimony  which  the  operation  of  the  law  'should 
they  themselves  shall  publicly  give,  disqualify  every  man  whose  rental 
fiut  if  neither  of  these  proofs  be  is  not  extended  to  thousands ;  and 
thought  consistent  with  the  pro-  that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  le- 
ceedings  of  your  honourable  house,  gislatnre  ap|)ears  to  give  the  electon  - 
then  your  petitioners  can  only  a  choice  ^om  amongst  those  who 
assert  their  belief  of  the  fact,  which  possess  a  moderate  and  independent 
they  hereby  do  in  the  most  solemn  competence,  it  should  virtually 
manner,  and  on  the  most  deliberate  compel  them  to  chose  from  a- 
conviction.  mongst  those  who  themselves  a- 

Your  petitioners    entreat    your  bound  in  wealth,  or  are  supported 

honourable  house  to  believe  that,  by  the  wealth  of  others, 

in  complainirg  of  this  species  of  Your  petitioners  are  the  more 

influence,  it  is  not  their  intention  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  private 

or  dciiirc  to  decry  or  to  condemn  patronage,   because    it  is    rapidly 

leading 
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leading  to  consequences  which 
menace  the  very  existence  of  the 
cbnstitiition. 

At  the  commencement  of  every 
session  6f  parliament,  your  honour* 
able  hou^e,  acting  up  to  the  lauda- 
ble jealousy  of  your  predecessors, 
and  speaking  the  pure,  constitu- 
tional language  of  a  British  house 
of  commons,  resolve,  as  appears  by 
your  journals^  "  That  no  peer  of 
this  realm  hath  any  right  to  give 
his  vote  in  the  election  of  any 
member  to  serve  in  parliament;'* 
and  also,  '*  That  it  is  a  high  in- 
fringement upon  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  for  any  lord  of  parliament, 
or  any  lord  lieutenant  of  any 
county,  to  concern  themselves  in 
the  elections  of  members  to  serve 
for  the  commons  in  parliament." 

Your  petitioners  inform  your 
honourable  house,  and  are  i^eady 
to  prove  it  at  your  bar,  that  they 
have  the  most  reasonable  groqnds 
to  suspect  that  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  your  honour- 
able members  owe  their  elections 
entirely  to  thiiinterference  of  peers; 
and  your  petitioners  are  prepared 
to  shew  by  legal  evidence,  that 
forty  peers,  in  defiance  of  your 
resolutions,  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  so  many  burgage  tenures, 
and  obtained  such  an  absolute  and 
uncontrouled  command  in  very 
many  small  boroughs  in  the  king^ 
dom,  as  to  be  enabled  by  their. 
own  positive  authority  to  return 
eighty-one  of  your  honourable 
members. 

Your  petitioners  will,  however, 
urge  this  grievance  of  the  inter- 
ference of  peers  in  elections  no  far- 
ther, because  they  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  unnecessary.  Nui2)beri3  of  your 


honourable  members  must  indivi- 
dually have  known  the  fiiet,  but. 
collectively  your  honourable  hdtise 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  8trang<^ 
to  it.    It  is  now.  brought  before 
you  by  those  who  tendet  evidence- 
of  the  truth  of  what  they  assert, 
and  they  conceive  it  would  be  im* 
proper  in  them  to  ask  that  by  peti- 
tion, which  must  be  looked  for  m^ 
the  certain  result   of  your   aWtk. 
honourable  attachment  to  your  own 
liberties  and  privileges. 

Your  petitioners  have  thus  laid, 
before  your  honourable  house,  what 
the  mischiefe  are  wi|ich  arise  from 
the  present  state  of  the  representa-. 
tion,   and  what   they  conceive  to\ 
be  the  grounds  of  those  mischiefs, 
and  therefore    pray    to  have  re-^ 
moved. 

They  now    humbly   beg    ^pva  •« 
to  offer  their  reasons,   Utrhy  ffley 
are    anxious    that    some    remedy* 
should  be  immediately  applied. 

Your  petitioner^  trust  they  ttHy- 
be  allowed  to  stat6,  because  they 
are  ready  to  pNhre,  that  seats  in- 
your  honourable  house  are  sought 
for  at  a  most  extravagant  and  in- 
creasing rate  of  expence., 

What  can  have  k>  mueh  ftUg— 
mented  the  ambition  to  sit  in  your 
honourable  house,  your  petitlciiiifen  - 
do  not  presume  accurately  to.  iuw'  - 
discovered,  but  the  means  takta 
by  candidates  to  obtiiin,   ahd  l^ 
electors    to   bestow  that  honour^ 
evidently  appear  to  have  been  in- 
oreasiiig  in  a  progressive  degi«e  d 
fraud  and  corruption.    Your  peti- 
tioneirs  are  induced  to  tndke  this 
assertion  by  the  l^;islatar€ having^' 
found  it  necessary,  during  the  last 
and  present  reigns,  so  much  to 
swell  the  statute  book  with  laws  for 
thj^  prevention  of  those  offimoes.    - 

As 
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As  far  as  conjecture  cao  lead 
your  petitioners^  they  must  sup- 
pose^ that  the  increabing  national 
debt,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  influence,  are  the  causes  of  tl)e 
increased  eagerness  of  individuals 
to  become  members  of  ti)e  house 
of  commons,  and  of  their  indif- 
ference as  to  the  means  used  to 
gratify  their  speculations.  To 
prove  that  they  do  not  state  this 
ivantonly,  or  without  substantial 
grounds,  they  humbly  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following 
table,  all  the  vouchers  for  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  journals  of 
your  honourable  hoube,  or  in  dif- 
ferent acts  of  parliament. 

It  is  upon  this  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  taxes,  establishments, 
and  influence,  and  the  increase  of 
laws  found  necessary  to  rejiel  the 
increasing  attacks  upon  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  elections,  that  your 
petitioners  conceive  it  high  time  tq 
inquire  into  the  premises. 

Your  petitioners  are  confident 
that  in  what  they  have  stated,  they 
are  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
facts,  and  they  trust  that,  in  con- 
veying those  facts  to  your  honour- 
able house,  they  have  not  been  be- 
trayed into  the  language  of  reproach 
or  ^i^espect.  Anxious  to  preserve 
in  its  purity  a  constitution  they  love 
and  admire,  they  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  lay  before  you,  not 
general  speculations  deduced  from 
theoretical  opinions,  but  positive 
truths  susceptible  of  direct  proof, 
and  if  in  the  performance  of  this 
task^  they  have  been  obliged  to  call 


your  attention  to  assertions  which 
you  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  and  which  they  lament  that 
they  are  compelled  to  makcj  they 
intreat  the  indulgence  of  your  ho- 
nourable house. 

Your  petitioners  will  only  fur- 
ther tres|)ass  upon  your  time,  while 
they  recapitulate  the  objects  of  their 
prayer,  which  are. 

That  your  honourable  house  will 
be  pleased  to  take  such  measures, 
as  to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet« 
to  remove  the  evils  arising  from  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  are  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  repre- 
sentation. 

To  correct  the  partial  distribu- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  which 
commits  the  choice  of  represen- 
tatives to  select  bodies  of  men  of 
such  limited  numbers  as  renders 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  art- 
ful, or  a  ready  pui*chase  to  the 
wealthy. 

To  regulate  the  nght  of  voting 
upon  an  imiform  end  equitable 
principle. 

And  Anally  to  shorten  the  jur- 
ation of  parliaments,  and  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  that  confu- 
sion, litigation  and  expence,  with 
which  they  are  at  this  day  con- 
ducted, to  render  frequent  and  new 
elections,  what  our  ancestors  at 
the  revolution  asserted  them  to  be, 
the  means  of  a  happy  union  and 
good  agreement  between  the  king 
and  people. 

And  your  |)ctitioners  i^ball  ever 
pray. 
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TABLE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PATRONAGE, 
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the 


NAMES  OF  PATRONS.NOM  (NATIONS. 

for  Appleby 

Cockermouth 
Haslemere^ 


INFLUENCE. 


£.  of  Londsdale  nom. 


Lord  M.  Edi^combe 

Lord  Elliot 

Duke  of  Newcastle 
Mar.  of  Buckingham 
Lord  Aylesbury 
D.  of  Northumberl. 
P  of  Marlborough 

Earl  FiUwiHiam 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne 
Lord  Sydney 

Duke  of  Devontbire 
Duke  of  Bedford 


CI  for 


bers  reUira' 
ed  by  Peers. 


BoMiney 

Lestwithtel 

PlymptoQ 

Liskeard 

Grampound 

St.  Germains 


•  infiu.    2    for  Westmoreland 


I     —  Fowey 


I 


52  —  Buroughbridge 
2  —  Aldboro'  York 
2  —  Buckingham 
2  —  St.  Mawes 
2  —  Marlborough 
2  —  Great  Bedwin 
2  —  Launceston 
2  —  Newport  (Cor.) 
(2  —  Woodstock 
"^  1  —  Heytesbury 
Malton 

Higham  Ferrers 
2  —  Calne  — 

1  -—  Whitchurch  — 

2  —  Knaresborough       — 


—  Newark 

—  East  Ketfbrd 

— -  BuckingfaaBibr. 

—  Aylesbury 


{?= 


1 


—  Oxfordshire 

—  Oxford 


2  —  Tavistock 


Marquis  of  Stafford  .^ 


Lord  Hertford 
Lord  Abingdon 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

Duke  of  Rutland 

Duke  of  Richmond 
Lord  Radnor 

Duke  of  Beaufort 

Lord  Sandwich 

Marquis  of  Bath 
Lord  Egremont 
Lord  Westmorlflind 
iiOrd  Cornwallis 

Tuke  of  Grafton 

Puke  of  Dorset 
Duke  of  Bridgewater 
Lord  Beverley 


2  —  Orford 
2  —  Westbury 


I  —  Bramber 


2  —  Dowton 


—  "i  2    —  Peterborough 

2  —  Wycombe 

2  —  Lurigershall 

1  — ;  Derbyshire 

1  — *  Derby 

I  -^  Bedfordshire 

1  —  Oakhampton 
—  Staffordshire 

litchfield 

2  —  Newcastle,  Staft 


U  -O 

\l  —  St 

—  jl  —Li 

C9  _-  K 


2  — 

2 

2 


Wcobly 

—  Midhurst 
•—  Lyme  Regis 

—  Eye 


Ji 

-V, 


Arundel 

Leominster 

Grantham 

Scarbro' 

Newark 

Chichester 

Seaford 

New  Sarum 

Monmouthshire 

Monmouth 

Gloucestershire 

—  Huntingdonshire 

—  Huntingdon 


2 


2  — 


o 


Grinstead 
Brack  ley 
Beeralston 


{1- 


Bury 
^  Thetford 


} 


ZO  Peers  nominate      6f> 


influenGe 


89 


Total    105 
NAAIES 
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NAMES  OF  PATRONS.         NOMINATIONS. 

Brought  forward  66  •  Brought  forward  39 


Toul     Mem- 
bers return* 
INFI.UENCE.       ed  by  Peers. 


L.  Camelford  nominates  2  for 

Lord  Foley  3  — 

Lord  Bute  1  ^ 

Lord  Portsmouth  — 

Lord  Orford 

Lord  Malmsbury 

Lord  Hardwicke 

Lord  Somers 

Lord  Townsbend 

Lord  Harrowby  2  — 

Lord  Darlington 

Lord  Bulkeley 

Lord  Powis 

Duke  of  Bolton 

Lord  Spencer 

Lord  Falmouth  ^ 

Xjord  Tbanet  1 

Lord  Guildford  1 

Lord  Camden 
Lord  Powlett 
Liord  Grosvenor 
Lord  Bathurst 
Lord  ilbaftcsbury 
Lord  Berkeley 
Lord  Brownlow 
Lord  Pembroke 

Lord  Oxford 

Duke  of  Manchester 
Lord  Pelharo 
Duke  of  Portland 

Lord  Uxbridge 

Lord  Exeter 
Lord  Warwick 
Lord  Petre 
Lord  Clarendon 
Lord  Bolingbroke 
Lord  Carlisle 
Lord  Onslow 
Lord  Walpole 
Lord  Grirotton 
Duke  of  Leeds 

71  Peers  nominate  88 


OldSarum  infltUncei 
Droit  wich  ' 

Bossiney  .. 


Castle  Rising 

Cbristcbarch 

Ryegate 

Ryegate 

Tarn  worth 

Tiverton 

Winchelsea 

Beaumaris 

Montgomery 


Truro 

Appleby 

Banbury 


2  —  Wilton 


J  —  Milborne  Port 


1  fop  Worcestershire 
1  —  Cardiff 
1  •—  Andover 


1  —  Cambridgeshire 


.    1  — 

{!= 


Totnets 
OakbamptoD 
St.  Atban's 


} 


1 

2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 


11= 

I  — 
1  — 
1  — 

{1= 


1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
i 
2 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 
] 
1 


influence  75 


Bath 

Bridgewater 

Chester 

Cirencester 

Dorchester 

Gloucestershire 

Grantham 

Radnorshire       1 
New  Radnor      / 
Huntingdonshire 
Lewes 

Nottinghamshire 
Anglesea 
Carnarvon 
Stamford 
Warwick 
Thetford 
Wootton  Bassett 
Wootton  Bassett 
Morpeth 
Guildford 
Xynn 
St.  Albans 
Penryn 

Total 


} 


Tlie  Treasury  nominate  2  for  Qneenborougb 

t>'tto  —  inAience 

Ditto  ~  ^^ 

Ditto  — 

Ditto  — 


I  for  Dover 
1  —  Rochester 
1  —  Plymouth 
3  —  Windsor 


71  peer&&thetrea9.noro.90 


iiiflu.     80 


105 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

k 
1 
1 

2 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
i 
1 
I 

2 
1 
1 
I 

2 


Total        170 
PATRONAGE 
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PATRONAGE  OF  COMMONERS. 

ConnnoiMti* 
NAMES  OF  PATRONS.  NOMINATIONS.  INFLUENCE.    TbSa'SLlat 


Wm  .Drake,e8q.  nominaiet    3  forXgrnondeshsLmi^/lutnces 


Lord  Clive 

Rer.  Mr.  Holmes 

Sir  J.  St.  Aubyn,  bart. 
— — -  Rogers,  esq. 

W.  Pultney,  esq. 

R.  Barwell,  esq. 

P.  C  Crespigny,  esq. 

Trefusis,  esq. 


J.  BuUer,  esq. 

— -  Buller,  esq. 
Sir  Francis  BuUer,  bart. 
Sir  R.  Clayton,  bart. 
Sir  T.  Dundas,  bart. 
Sir  £.  Deerin^,  bart. 
Sir  T.  FrankUndy  bart. 
Sir  H.  Burrard,  bart. 
Sir  H.  Calthorpe,  bart. 

Sir  F.  Basset,  bart. 

Sir  J.  HonejTwood,  bart. 
Sir  F.  Sykes,  bart. 
Sir  J.  Vanneck,  bart. 
Sir  F.  Barrington,  bart. 
Sir  R.  Worsley,  bart. 
Sir  C.  Hawkins,  bart. 
Sir  R.  Palke,  bart. 
Sir  G.  Yonge,  bart. 
Sir  C.  Davers,  bart. 
Sir  S.  Fludyer,  bart. 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  bart. 
Lord  Westcote 
Lord  Middleton 
Sir  C.  Gould  Morgan 
W.  Joliife,  esq. 
J.  Robinson,  esq. 
—  Wilkins,  esq. 
R.  Troward,  esq. 
W.  Praed,  esq. 
T.  P.  Lei^h,  esq. 
W.  C.  Meddlycott,  esq. 
J.  Calcraft,  esq. 
J.  B.  Church,  esq. 
Lady  Irwin 
Mrs.  AUanson 


2  for  Bishops  castle 

{2  for  Newport  (Ha.)    \ 
1  for  Yarmouth  (Ha.)  J ' 
1  for  Helstone 
1  for  Helstone 


1  for  Ludlow 


{2  for  Tregony 
1 


{? 


for  Wincheisea        j 
2  for  Aldborough  (Suif.)- 
2  for  Callington         1 


{4  for  Weymouth,  &c.  1 
1  for  Shrewsbury        J 


for  Ashburtoii 


Sir  H.  Bridgman,  bart.         — 


{ 


2  for  Saltash 
2  for  West  Looe 
2  for  East  Looe 

2  for  Blechingly 

2  for  Richmond 
S  for  Romney 

3  for  Thirske 

2  for  Limington 
1  for  Braml^r 


} 


2  for  Steyning 

1  for  Dunwich 

1  for  Newtown  (Hants.)- 

I  for  Newtown  (Hants)- 

I  for  Ashbarton 


1  for  Bewdley 

1  for  Whitchurch 

2  for  Petersfield 
2  for  Harwich 

2  for  Malmsbury 
2  for  Ilcbester 

2  for  Newtown  (Lane.) 

1  for  Milbourne  Port 

2  for  Wareham 
2  for  Wendover 
2  for  Horsham 
2  for  Rippon 


4£;CoininoDennomtiia/«    61 


2 
3 


I 
I 


•{! 


for  Wenlock 
for  Wiga'n 


} 


1  for  Totness 


{ 


for  Hindon 

for  St.  Michael's 

for  Penryn 


2  fur  Wallingford 


3 

I 

4 

3 
V 

s 
s 

ft 

I 

1 
8 

3 
8 


1  for  St.  Michael's 

1  for  Honitoa 
1  for  Bury 
1  for  Chippenham 
I  for  Denbighshire 


1  for  Brecon 


2  for  St.  Ives 


influence      22 


% 

% 

9 
2 

I 
2 

2 
S 
2 


Total        85 
NA^ES 


^ 
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Total   memb. 
NAMES  OF  PATRONS.  NOMINATIONS.  INFLUENCE.     CommowJ?. 


Brought  forward         61 

Sir  Jonathan  Phillips  nom.S  for  Camelford 
Thomas  Lister,  esq.  1  for  Clithero« 

P.  A.  Curzon,  esq.  1  for  Clitheroe 

John  Mortlock,  esq.  — • 

C.  Anderson  Pelham,  esq.    — 
J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq. 


9» 
influences 


B.  Barne,  esq. 
J.  Bond,  esq. 
H.  Bankes,  esq. 
E.  Lasceiles,  esq. 
H.  Pierce,  esq« 
R.  Ladbroke,  esq. 
W,  Currie,  esq. 


i  forDunwich 
1  for  Corfe  castle 
I  for  Corfe  castle 
i  for  Northallerton 
1  for  Northallerton 
1  for  Gatton 
1  for  Gatton 


W.  P.  Ashe  A'Court,  esq.    1  for  Heytesbury 


B.  Howard,  esq. 
George  Hunt,  esq. 
Lord  Milford 

C.  Forester,  esq. 
J..C.  Jervoise,  esq. 
C.  Sturt,  esq. 

G.  Rose,  esq. 
W.  Evelyn,  esq. 
Sir  C.  Radclifife 
T.  W.  Coke,  esq. 
T.  Ansoii,  esq. 
W.  Lee  Antonie,  esq. 
T.  Williams,  esq. 
R.  Middleton,  esq. 
Philip  Rashleighy  esq. 
C.  Tudway,  esq. 
J.  Dawkins,  esq. 
H.  Penton,  esq. 
R  Peel,  esq. 
James  Sutton,  esq. 
■         Whitaker,  esq. 
Sir  Peter  Burre),  hart. 
Jos.  Ireroonger,  esq. 
W.  Beckford,  esq. 
Sir  J.  Carter 
£.  Bastard,  esq. 
Edward  Milward,  esq. 
Thomas  Lamb,  esq. 
P.  Stephens,  esq. 
Lord  Mulgrave 
R.  Gammon,  esq. 
Lord  Bate  man 


9\  Commoners»omma/<    8S 


1  for  Castle  Rising 
1  for  Bodmin 


1  for  Yarmouth  (Hants) 
1  for  Cbristchurch 


1  for  Tamworth 


2  for  Hastings 
8  for  Rye 


2  for  Cambridge  town 
S  for  Grimsby 
S  for  Minehead 


8S 

3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
8 


1  for  Haverfordwest 
1  for  Wenlock 

1  for  Bridport 

1  for  Hythe 
1  for  Hythe 
1  for  Derby 
1  for  Litchfield 
I  for  Marlow 
I  for  Marlow 
1  for  Denbigh 
I  for  Fowey 
1  for  Wells 
1  for  Chippenham 
1  for  Winchester 

3  for  Devizes 
3  for  Shaftesbury 
1  for  Boston 
1  for  Andover 
1  for  Hindon 
3  for  Portsmouth 
3  for  Dartmouth- 


1  for  Sandwich 
1  for  Scarbro' 
1  for  Winchester 
1  for  Leominster 


3 


3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

1 
I 


if^flmnce  57 


Total    189 


ABSTRACT. 


71  Peers,  and  the  Treasury,  return  by  Nominations  and  Influence  "    ' 

91  Commoners  return  by  Nominations  and  Influence  ■    ■  ■  ■ 

Total  of  Members  rcturn(*d  by  Private  Patronage  fpr  England  and  Wales,  ex«l   .^ 

elusive  of  the  forty- five  for  Scotland  — —  -_        f  *^ 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

FreemasorCs  Tavern^  Saturday, 
May  ?5,  1793. 

AT  an  extraordinary  and  nu- 
merous Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  Parliamentary  Reform, 
held  this  day, 

£.  B.  Clive,  esq.  in  the  chair> 

Resolved, 
That  the  following  address  to 
the    people    of  Great  Britain  be 
printed  and  published : 

The  immediate  duty  of  this  so- 
ciety is  to  state  briefly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  kingdom,  for  whose  be- 
nefit we  have  acted,  in  what  situa- 
tion the  cause  of  reform,  and  they 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  are  left  by 
the  late  transaction  in  Parliament. 
In  so  good  a  cause,  it  is  honourable 
to  have  contended,  and  with  a  firm 
conviction  that  on  its  success  de- 
pend the  happiness  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,   we  can   never  suffer 
ourselves  to  despair.     We  are  not 
deterred    or    disappointed    by  the 
present  decision   of  the  house   of 
commons,   for  neither  is  this  de- 
cision final,  nor  is  k  a  question,  in 
which  we  were  particularly  entitled 
to  expect,  that  truth  and  reason 
would    be   supported  by  superior 
numbers.    We  are  not  discouraged 
by  this  defeat.     It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  ground  of  discouragement  to 
us^    if  we  could  believe  that  the 
people  of  England  were  really  un- 
willing to  promote  a  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, or  indifferent  about  it.  Such, 
however,  is  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  our  opponents,  from  the  silence 
of  the  principle  cities  and  counties 
on  the  present  occasion.    We  trust 


that  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
practical  answer  to  this  objection 
by  numerous  and  strong  declara- 
tions and  petitions  from  a  great 
miyority  of  the  kingdom.    These 
are  the  means  and  the  only  meant 
by  which  we   expect  or  desire  to 
succeed.     If  the  country  in  general 
will  unite  with  us  in  demandii^  a 
reform  of  Parliament,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  obtained  in  a 
regular  parliamentary  way,  without 
hazard  of  any  kind.  *    If,   on  the 
contrary,  it  should  appear,  after  a 
fair  and  sufficient  trial  of  the  dis^ 
position  of  the  country,  that  the 
measure  has  utterly  lost  its  popo*- 
larity,  and  that  the  nation,  whedier 
adverse    or    indifferent,    will    not 
take  an  active  part  in  support  of  iu 
then,  indeed,  it  will  become  ut  ti 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  usekrt 
vexatious  perseverance  in  so  de- 
serted a  cause ;  and  having  appeakd 
to  the  highest  tribunal,  by  which  a 
national  question  can  be  detemun- 
ed,  that  of  the  people  themselvei, 
we  must  submit  with  patience  to 
their    ultimate  decision:      Indivi- 
duals may  adhere  to  their  principles, 
but  it  will  be  in  vain  for  theia  10 
persist  in   their  endeavours.    -The 
duty  that  survives  hope  will  never 
be  performed  with  energy  or  efleet. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  circum- 
stances encourage  us  to  persevera 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intervention     of    the    war    with 
France,  and  the  alarms,  whether 
well  or  ill-founded,    which   have 
prevailed  throughout  England,  dur* 
ing  the  last  winter,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  were  excited  and 
inflamed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
checking  the   disposition    of   the 
country  in  favour  of  a  reform,  and 
of  calumniating  the  chaiacters  of 
those  who   promoted  it:    These, 

we 
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we  believe^  are  the  true  causes  of 
that  silence  and  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  which  have  been 
objected  to  us  in  parliament. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion^ 
that  the  sense  of  the  country  has 
not  yet  been  declared  on  this  great 
question,  and  that  their  final  deci- 
sion of  it  has  not  been  given.  The 
temper  of  the  house  of  commons  is 
evidently  moderated  since  the  sub- 
ject was  agitated  last  year.  The 
members,  who  stand  for  the  public 
on  this  occasion,  are  treated,  as  in 
all  cases  the  representatives  of  a 
great  popular  interest,  and  of  the 
popular  will  ought  to  be,  with 
some  degree  of  decorum.  Declar- 
ations made  by  persons  of  great  au- 
thority in  the  house,  though  am- 
biguous or  unfavourable,  suppose 
and  admit  the  possil)ility,  at  least, 
of  their  reverting  hereafter  to  for- 
mer professions,  and  of  their  con- 
curring with  us  at  some  future  un- 
certain period.  WJien  such  men 
keep  the  opinions  they  deliver^ 
within  the  reach  of  recal,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  others  who  have 
no  opinions  at  all,  will  see  the  im- 
prudence of  binding  themselves  by 
unqualified  declarations  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  abandon  or  re- 
tract, however  careless  of  chamcter 
and  consistency,  and  though  urged 
to  it  hereafter  by  the  only  motives 
that  ever  influence  their  conduct. 

The  ground  we  have  gained  by 
the  reception  of  our  petition,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  important,  and 
the  station  it  gives  us,  impregnable, 
it  is  not  a  circumstance  of  little 
moment  to  the  cause  of  reform, 
that  a  petition  stating  to  the  house 


of  commons  itself,  such  facts  and 
such  arguments,  with  a  direct  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
to  establish  every  one  of  their  alle- 
gations by  sufficient  evidence^ 
should  be  received  without  dispute, 
and  recorded  for  ever  on  the  votes 
and  journals  of  the  house.  No  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  form  or 
terms  of  the  petition.  No  part  of 
its  contents  was  denied,  or  even 
questioned.  The  motion  to  bring 
up  the  petition  was  not  opposed  by 
any  man.  The  house  heard  it  dis- 
tinctly read.  They  ordered  it  to 
lie  on  their  table  3  and,  after  a  de- 
bate of  two  days,  refused  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. We  state  the  fact  to 
the  world,  and  leave  it  without  any 
further  observation. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  business 
hitherto,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
having  omitted  any  thing  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  efforts 
of  a  few  individuals,  to  rouze  and 
engage  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  their  own  essential  interest. 
They  who  think  we  have  been  de- 
ficient in  any  part  of  our  duty,  or 
that  we  ought  still  to  proceed  with 
activity  and  vigour,  are  bound  to 
instruct  us  by  their  example,  or  at 
leasts  to  strengthen  us  by  their  as- 
sistance. We  have  taken  our  sta- 
tion, and  we  shall  not  abandon  it. 
The  nation  shall  at  all  times  find 
us  at  our  post  alert,  prepared,  and 
determined,  whenever  we  are  called 
upon  by  the  public  voice  to  renew 
and  to  continue  our  efforts. 

In  name,  and  by  order  of  the 
society^ 

£.  B,  Clive,  chairman. 
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CHRISTENINGS    AND    BURIALS, 

From  December  11^  lT92j  to  December  10, 1793. 


Increased  in  the  burials  this  yeu  1535. 


11 1381  5,, 
10617/     ' 


49. 


Died  Qoder  2  years  -  69^7 

Between   S  and  5  •  2549 

5  and  10  -  9^20 

10  and  £0  -  668 


SO  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 
50  and  60 


1448  I  60  and  70  -  1630 
]»47  I  70  and  80  -  1101 
SI72|  80and90  •  433 
18^  90  and  100   63 


100 
103 
104 


1 
1 
i 


A 


DISEASES.         Diabetes 
Burtive  and  still-  Drupsy 
born 


Abscefs 
Aged 
Ague 
Ap<»plexy 
Astbma    and 

sic 
Bedridden 
Bleeding 
Bloody  flux 
Bursten    and 

ture 
Cancer 
Canker 
Chicken  pox 
Childbed 
Cold 


I  Measles 
970  Miscarriage 
778  Evil  7  Morti6cation 

33  Fever,  malignant  fe-  Palsy 
1309!     ver,  scarlet  fever.  Pleurisy 
5:     spotted  fever,  and  Quinsy 


87  i     purples 
Phthi  .Fistula 
449  Flux 
15  French  pox 
II  Gout 


248!      CASUALTIES. 

0 TlRoken  limbt    4 

223X9  Bruised  4 

119  Burnt  9 

24Cboaked  $ 

8  Dropped  down  dead  $ 

0  Drowned  115 

4' Excessive  drinking  $ 

0  Executed  •  7 

30  Rising uftbelightso' Extracting    «    bone 

96;Scunry  3|     from  tl^  tbioat   I 


2426  Rash 

2  Rheumatism 
9  Rickets 


1  Gravel,  stranguiyy  &:Small-pox         2382' Found  dead 


nip-<     stone 
l3Gnef 
60  Head-ach 
I  Headmouldshot, 
l|    horse-shoehead,   & 
190    water  in  the  head  77 


10 

28jSore  ihroat  26  Fractured  J 

5  Sure  and  ulcers    16  Frighted  1 

0  St.  Anthony's  fire  2  Killed  by  fallf    and 

Stoppage  in  the  Sto-I    several  otber  aeci- 


5  Jaundice 


mach 
Suddenly 


60Surfeit 


14!    dents  67 

147  Killed  themselves  35 


Colick,  gripes,  twist-, Imposthume 
ing  of  the  guts   I4jnflaromation 
Consumption      5474  Itch 
Convulsions       4788  Leprosy 
Cough  and  hooping-jLetbargy 

cough  352Livergrown 

Croup  IS  Lunatick 


I 
364 
I 
3 
2 
1 
67 


Swelling 
Teeth 
Thrush 
Tympany 


Vomiting  and  loose- 
ness 1 
Worms                  5 


O^Murdered 
0,Poisoned 
447,Scalded 
48  Smothered 
0  Stabbed 
Starved 
Suffocated 


I 
9 
S 
1 
I 
3 
$ 


Total  884 


*  There  have  been  executed,  in  Middlsex  and  Surrey,  S5  ;  of  which  number  7  only 
have  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


The  piopoted  augmentation  and  equali- 
zation of  the  Land  Tax,  rendering  it  a  sub- 
jfctof  much  interest  to  the  public,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readers 


to  be  informed,  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
proportion of  its  operation  proceeds  from 
its  having  been  originally  a  kind  of  volun- 
tary coutribution,  levied  for  the  service  of 
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the  «tale  in  (he  reiga  of  king  Wiltiam. 
The  >um  agreed  to  be  raised  bv  it,  V 
(_'i.VO0,[)OaK)  »aa  Aitfhi  i.iio  Qve  hundr 


thDughi  p 


u(ier, 


>u\d  ttlon 


brsted  rorlheirloy»Uy,look  upoiithemthe 
payment  of  iminense  nunn,  while  olliers, 
oiLhougli  e^iiuily  capable  of  beaiing  the 
burden,  coniribuied  Tery  iparingly  indeed. 

Co'jniits.  ^crfi.       Memb. 

Yoiksliiie               3170000  30 

Dfvonihire             1920000  26 

Linciiln                    IU01HH)  13 

Nortbumbedand    1310000  8 

Haatt                    I3I900O  36 

Kenl                        12*8000  18 

Esiex                      1 240000  S 

Lanoaihire             1150000  14 

No.folk                   11*3000  12 

Sussex                     1140000  38 

Cumberland           J  040000  6 

■SulTalk                       995000  16 

Corn  mil             -     960000  44 

Salop                         890000  12 

Wilu                      876000  34 

Glouci^stei                800000  B 

Do  net                      772OU0  20 

Cheshire                   120000  4 

Derby                     680000  4 

Warwick                   670000  6 

Herefordshire          eSOOOO  8 

Notiinghamsh^re     632100  '    8 

Durham                    610000  4 

Suirv                         592000  I* 

Cambridge             S  70000  6 

Leicester                  560000  4 

Norlhainpton           55000U  9 

Worceiter                540000  9 

Oxford                      5341)00  9 

Berka                     531000  9 

WeilmorUnd           510000  4 

HerU                        451000  6 

Kurks                    441000  14 

Bedford                     247000  t 

MiHdletei                 340»00  S 

Huotirgdon            340000  -    4 

Sufford                   lOOOOO  10 

175000  IB 


Rutland  110000 

South  Wale*         3210000 
North  Wales 


,210000 1  ■ 

160000  f      *** 


For  initance,  Middlesex  agreed  to  pay 
eighty  parts,  Essex  and  YDik  tirenly-rour 

each,  and  Norfolk  and  Kent  tventy-two 
each;  whereas  VVpsimoreland  and  Ctini- 
beiland  oould  aubsi^cilie  only  one  each, 
Rutland  two,  a  d  Dtirh  m  tliree.     Iti  thii 

year  to  year,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  follawing  Table  hewi  th«  quantity 
ofland  in  the  stTeralcouniics,  thn  number - 
of  Olembeis  returned  byFScb,  and  the  parta 
paid  by  them,  togelber  nith  the  amount  ot 

fnrij.  Produce. 

24  or  £  92631  4  0 

31  —  81052  6  0 

19  —  13333  0  8   - 

1  —  1$*38  10  8 

8  —  30811  1  4 

23  —  83911  18  a 

34  —  93631  4  0 

14  _  J403*  10  4 

22  —  8*911  IB  8 

16  —  64754  3  H 

1  —  3859  13  B 

30  —  77192  13  4 

8  —  30B11  I  4 
7  —  37017  8  8 

13  —  50175  4  8 

12  _  M3IS  12  0 

9  —  34730  14  0 
1  —  37017  a  8 
6  —  33037  16  0 

10    —  36596  6  8 

5  ~  19390  3  4 
1    —     91iH7  8  8 

3  —     11578  18  0 

18  —     69473  8  0 

6  —  23157  16  0 
9    —     3*736  14  0 

12  —  40315  12  0 
9    _     34736  14  0 

10  ~  38596  6  8 

10  —  38796  6  B 
i  —  3359  IS  3 

11  —  43*55  19  4 

13  —  46315  14  0 
1  —  87017     8  8 

80         ^         308770  13     4 

4  —  15438  10  t. 
1         _  37011     S     a 

19  —  73333  0  B 
3         _  11518  18     0 

1119     S     4 


II 


424SS  19 


513        513  ;e3000000     0     0 

Noll.    Before  the  uaioa  with  Scotland,  to  Ifaem,  which,  if  they  had  gone  by  Ibe 

England  sent /»  hundred  ud  Iblrteen  re-  land,  tax, ought  nottohaTebeenioiDauy. 

pretentativei  to  patliainenti  and  by  the  The  whole  kingdom  of  Scntland  pay*  but 

act  of  union,  forty-ftve  Scotch  aeri  added  47,0541.  li.  3d.  to*ardi  the  land-las. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Net  Produce  of  the  TAXES  for  one  Year, 

ended  the  6th  Day  of  January  1793. 

£,        9.    d. 
Customs  .....  3867743    7  10 

Excise  .....  7361617    8    8{ 

Stamps        •    •  -  .  -  .  1906842    O  10 


INCIDENTS. 

Consolidated  letter  money^  1787 
Ditto  salt  .  .  .  .  . 

Seizures  since  October  2S,  1760 
ProflFers  ditto  .  .  - 

Letter-money  ditto  -  .  . 

Alum  mines,  October  25,  1760 
Compositions,  ditto  .  .  . 

Fines  and  forfeitures,  ditto 
Kentofalight  house,  ditto         .  .  . 

Alienation  duty,         ditto         ... 
Sixpence  deducted  on  pensions  24th  June,  1721 
One  shilling  ditto  salaries,  &c.  April  5th,  1758 
Houses  and  windows,  Oct  10,  1766 
Inhabited  houses,  1779  -       '     - 

Hawkers  and  pedlars,  1710         .  . 

Hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  1st  August,  1711 
Ditto,  1784       .  .  .  .  - 

Male  servants,  1785       -  .  -  - 

Female  ditto,    ditto        .  .  -  - 

Horses,  ditto         -  .  .  . 

Four-wheel  carriages,  1785        -  -  - 

Two-wheel  ditto,  ditto        .  -  - 

Waggons,  ditto        ... 

Carts,  ditto        .  .  . 

Shops,  ditto        ... 

First-fruits  of  the  clergy  ... 

Tenths  ditto      ..... 
Men  servants,  1777  (arrears)     ... 
Houses  and  windows,    1747/   1762,  and   1764 
(arrears)       ..... 


DUTIES  Amio  1791. 


Sugars,  customs 
British  spirits,  excise 
Foreign  ditto     - 


2^12426202  17 

4| 

156000  0 

0 

365993  4 

oi 

23097  5 

2 

637  19 

8 

203484  3 

H 

960  0 

0 

1  6 

8 

500  O 

0 

6  13 

4 

-  2272  15 

4 

41290  0 

0 

32117  1 

4 

331276  3 

n 

148328  18 

3130  O 

0 

9100  O 

0 

1210  O 

0 

98372  9 

5 

28426  2 

H 

125932  14 

a 

153896  14 

% 

34259  15 

4: 

13589  1 

10 

8015  13 

1 

955  14 

3 

4339  10 

1 

9902  14 

3 

4  13 

or 

1  2 

0 

^1857991  16 

3 

182880  17  8| 
112294  O  O 
142286  O  O 
■Ut 
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Malt        -  .  .  . 

Bills  and  receipts 

Game  duty  - 

Ten  per  cent,  on  assessed  taxes     • 


Total  of  customs,  excise,  and  stamps 

Total  of  incidents 

Total  of  duties  anno  1791 

Grand  total 


£.       s.  d. 

90956     O  O 

196552  12  5 

iriri  16  7 

90619     8  df 

^832760  15  Of 

12426202  17  4t 

1857991  16  3 

832760  15  Oj 

^15116955     8  8 


STATE  of  the   BAROMETER   and  THERMOMETER 

For  the  Year  1793. 

N.  B.    The  highest  and  lowest  i>egree  at  whkh  the  Barometer  and  Ther" 

mometer  stood  in  each  Month  is  set  down. 


Days. 


January  - 
February  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    - 

September 

October  - 

November 

December 


{ 
{ 

■  { 
•  { 


12 

19 

3 

24 

8 

18 

5 

8 

1 

26 

14 

26 


{l9 
fl7 
131 
CIS 
136 
rl5 

131 
fl3 
130 

{.1 


6    - 


Barometer. 

-  28—98  - 

-  30—52  - 

-  29—29  - 

-  30—22  - 

-  30—21  - 

-  29—  7  - 

-  29—22  - 

-  30—27  • 

-  29—24  - 

-  30—29  - 

-  30—20  - 

-  29—68  - 

-  30—30  - 

-  29—74  - 

-  29—34  - 

-  30—28  A 

-  29 — 41  - 

-  30—45  - 

-  30—48  - 

-  29—22  - 
.  29—  5  - 

-  30--S6  - 

-  30— 38  . 

-  28—72  - 


Mean  height  1  29 — ^93 
whole  year  J    ■ 


3ay8. 

1 

rhermometer. 

Rain. 

128 

« 

-  28\ 

-  48/ 

- 

IocIms  . 

1,565 

fl9 
124 

- 

-  30\ 

-  52/ 

- 

1,581 

fl4 
129 

m 

-  52\ 

-  33/ 

- 

1,162 

r20 
123 

: 

-  33\ 

-  60/ 

- 

1,095 

/12 
129 

m 

-  69\ 

-  44J 

- 

0,865 

ii 

m 

-  471 

-  73/ 

» 

0,487 

{I 

- 

-  541 

-  89/ 

0,616 

1  ^ 

136 

- 

-    801 
.    52/ 

^ 

1,316 

fl4 
132 

^ 

-    661 
.    49/ 

• 

2,458 

fl3 
131 

^ 

-  66) 

-  35S 

V 

1,137 

hi 

• 

-  31? 

-  56  J 

- 

8,104 

It 

-  30) 

-  53$ 

50,8 

su 

1,80J> 

17,188 

PPLIES 
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SUPPLIES    granted   by   Parliament  for  the 

Year   174)3. 


NAVY. 

December  20,  1793 
For  95000  men  including  5000  marines 

February  11,  1793. 
For  an  addition  of  80000  men 


1300000  o  a 


1040000     O    O 


Ordinary,  including  half  pay 
Extraordinaries 


March  5. 


March  19. 
Towards  paying  off  the  navy  debt 


ARMY. 


669205     5  10 
387710    O    O 


575000    O    0 
^971916    5  10 


December  26,  1792. 
For  17>344  men,  as  guards  and  garrisons 
Forces  in  the  Plantations,  Gibraltar,  and  New  South  \ 

Wales J 

Difference  between  British  and  Irish  establishments 
Forces  in  the  East  Indies  -  -  - 

Recruiting  contingencies  of  land  forces 
General  and  staff  officers  ... 

Full  pay  to  supernumerary  officers 
Allowances  to  the  paymaster  general,  &c. 
Reduced  officers  of  land  forces  and  marines 
Reduced  horse-guards        -        - 
Officers  late  in  the  service  of  the  states-general 
Reduced  officers  of  British  American  forces 
Allowances  to  several  reduced  officers  of  ditto 
Widows  pensions  -  -  .  - 

Chelsea  pensioners        •  .  .  - 


579174 

18 

li 

351385 

1 

10 

11559 

17 

11 

8323 

17  lOi 

117500 

0 

0 

6409 

8 

0 

13940 

8 

11 

52964 

6 

7 

156797 

18 

4 

202 

I 

8 

3000 

0 

0 

55092 

10 

0 

4907  10 

•0 

9313 

6 

3 

177995 

2 

1 

Scotch 
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Scotch  roads  and  bridges 

Embodied  militia  ... 

Contingencies  for  ditto  on  account 

February  21,  1793. 
For  9945  men,  additional  guards  and  garrisons 
For  100  independent  companies 
Additional  general  and  stafif  officers 
Embodied  militia  ... 

Contingencies  for  ditto 
A  corps  of  light  dragoons  for  Jamaica,  &c. 

March  18. 
Hanoverian  troops 

Levy  money  for  ditto  .  •  - 

Fencible  regiments 
Cloathing  of  militia,  on  account 
Army  extraordinaries         .  .  - 

Augmentation  to  dragoon-guards,  &c. 


£. 

f. 

d. 

4500 

0 

0 

«78122 

14 

2 

72000 

0 

0 

437837 

1 

11 

130950 

0 

0 

32520 

0 

0 

285458 

2 

6 

65000 

0 

0 

15639 

5 

11 

238253 

14 

8 

238253 

14 

8 

109682 

16 

9 

140000 

0 

0 

337865 

1 

9 

59066 

3 

7 

jg3993715 

2 

11 

ORDNANCE. 

December  26, 1792. 
Land  service,  previous  to  December 31,  1783,  not** 
provided  for  -  -  -  -       J 

Ditto,  not  provided  for  in  1791 
Ditto  1792       - 

Sea  service,  not  provided  for  in  1791 
Land  service  for  1793  -  -  - 

March  18,  1793. 
Further  charge  for  land  service      -  -  - 


320    6  9 

15095  16  3 

6826  15  4 

32068  15  4 

448374  19  9 


281079  18     8 
£7S376e  12     1 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 


February  28,  1793. 
To  discharge  exchequer  bills     - 

March  5. 
Civil  establbhment  of  Upper  Canada 
Ditto  of  Nova  Scotia 


5500000    0    0 


6700    0    O 
5135    O    O 
Ditto 
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Ditto  of  New  Brunswick  ... 

Ditto  of  St.  John's  Island  ... 

Ditto  of  Cape  Breton  ... 

Ditto  of  Newfoundland  ... 

Ditto  of  the  Bahama  Islands       ... 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Bermuda  islands 
Ditto  of  Dominica        -  -  .  . 

Civil  establishment  of  New  South  Wales 
Address  money  .... 

Charges  of  inquiring  into  the  emoluments  of  officers  1 
of  the  customs        -  •  .  J 

Board  of  land  revenue  ... 

America  and  East  Florida  sufferers 
Provisions,  &c.  to  New  South  Wales 
IVosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  -  - 

Convicts  on  the  Thames  -  - 

Ditto  at  Langstone  and  Portsmouth 

March  12. 
Toward  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 

March  18. 
Relief  of  American  civil  officers,  &c.  loyalists 
Removing  black  people  to  Sierra  Leone 
Provision  for  the  highland  emigrants  at  Nova  Scotia 
Assessments  on  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  for  1 

auditing  the  public  accounts  -  -  J 

To  satisfy  a  bill  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  1 

York  at  Berlin  -  -  -  -     j 

Expences  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the*l 

state  of  the  Isle  of  Man  -  -  -     J 

American  loyalists,  settlers  in  Upper  Canada    - 
African  forts  ..... 

British  Museum 

March  20. 
For  works  done  for  better  ventilating  and  warming  1 
the  house  of  commons  -  -  -         J 

To  reimburse  losses  sustained  by  persons  concerned  1 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  whale  fishery  -  -     j 

For  repairing  damages  done  to  the  Cobb  at  Lyme  by 
a  storm  -  -  -  - 

April  11. 
Exchequer  bills  -  -  -  . 


} 


£   i. 

d. 

4400  O 

0 

1900  0 

O 

1800  a 

0 

1182  10 

0 

4250  0 

0 

680  0 

0 

000  O 

0 

4657  18 

04 

37657  17 

3 

500  0 

0 

1600  0 

0 

276542  4 

10 

56370  15 

8 

3727  12 

0 

11021  4 

5 

12407  1 

H 

200000  O 

0 

26000  O 

0 

15643  4 

6 

386  15 

6 

1068  4 

0 

5897  6 

0 

1146  8 

0 

13800  15 

0 

13000  0 

0 

3000  0 

0 

1453  16 

44 

1420  3 

0 

9802  5 

o 

1500000     O    0 


^7723830  19  111 


DEFICIBNCY. 
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DEFICIENCY. 

March  18. 
Deficiency  of  grants  for  1792 
Navy 
Army 
Ordnance 

Miscellaneous  services 
Deficiency 


£.        i.    d. 

225S25    9    4 


3971915  5  10 
3993715    2  II 

783766  12  1 
7723830  19  11^ 

225315     2     4 

^16698553    3     1^ 


WAYS  and  MEANS  for  raising  the  SUPPLIES  for  1793. 


January  8. 
Surplus  of  consolidated  fund  on  January  5 

Jan.  31. 
Land  tax  and  malt  duty 

March  12. 
Consolidated  fund 


435696  1  7i 


2750000  0  O 


3209000  0  O 


March  IS. 
Exchequer  bills  ...  4000000    O    O 

Annuities  100 1.  3  per  cents,  for  every  72 1.  subscribed  4500000    O    O 


May  24. 
Profit  of  a  lottery,  60,000  tickets,  at  13 1.  10s. 
Consolidated  fund  -  -  - 

Duties  of  1791  continued 


175000    0  0 

255000    O  O 

832760  15  0} 

j£l6157456  16  7| 


PRICES 
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Public  Acts  passed  in  the  third  Ses- 
sion  of  the  seventeenth  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

Jan.  8. 

An  act  for  establishing  regula- 
tions respecting  aliens. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  circula- 
tion of .  promissory  notes,  &c.  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  any  public  au- 
thority in  France. 

An  act  for  indemnifying  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  concerned  in 
advising  or  earring  into  execution 
an  order  of  council  respecting  the 
exportation  of  wheat,  &c. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
restrain  the  exportation  of  naval 
stores,  &c. 

An  act  for  the  further  relief  of 
debtors,  &c. 

Feb.  28. 

Land  tax  act. 
Malt  duty  act. 
Marine  mutiny  bill. 

March  6. 

Mutiny  bill. 

Act  to  provide  for  the  families  of 
militia-men. 

March  28. 

Act  to  indemnify  such  persons  as 
have  omitted  to  qualify  themselves 
for  offices,  &c. 

American  commercial  intercourse 
bill. 

Act  to  prevent  certain  acts  of 
parliament  from  taking  efiPect  from 
a  time  prior  to  the  passing  thereof. 

April  30. 

Act  for  raising  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  of  annuities,  to  be  charged 
on  the  consolidated  fimd,  and  to 
perpetuate  certain  duties.  . 


Two  acts  for  raising  a  sum  of 
money  by  exchequer  bills. 

The  militia  cloathing  bill. 

Act  for  the  better  supply  of  sea- 
men on  board  his  majesty's  ships  of 
war,  merchant  ships,  &c. 

Act  for  granting  200,0001,  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 

Act  for  the  better  preventing  of 
forgeries  and  frauds  in  the  transfer 
of  the  several  funds  transferable  at 
the  bank  of  England. 

May  7. 

Act  more  effectually  to  prevent 
during  the  present  war  all  traitor- 
ous correspondence. 

Act  to  establish  certain  regula- 
tions respecting  officers  serving  in 
the  fencible  regiments  in  North 
Britain. 

May  10. 

Act  for  relief  of  the  captors  of 
prizes. 

June  3. 

Act  requiring  a  certain  form  of 
oath  of  abjuration  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Scotland. 

June  11. 

Act  for  continuing  in  the  East 
India  company  for  a  fuither  time« 
the  possession  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  India,  &c. 

June  17. 

Act  to  raise  a  certain  sum  by  way 
of  lottery. 

Act  for  further  settling  the  an- 
nuity granted  to  the  late  lord  Rod- 
ney unto  his  male  issue>  unto 
whom  the  barony  of  Rodney  shall 
descend. 

Act  for  repealing  the  duties  on 

eoals^ 
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coab,  &c.  carried  coostwiae  to 
Scotland,  &c. 

Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
seamen,  and  the  better  manning  of 
the  navy. 

Act  to  enable  the  poet-master 
general  to  send  the  mail  to  the  do- 
minions of  his  Catholic  majesty,  on 
board  any  vessel  authorised  by  his 
Catholic  majesty  to  carry  the  same. 

Act  to  permit  commodities  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  legally  im« 
ported  into  Ireland,  to  be  exported 
thence  into  Great  Britain. 

Act  to  continue  the  act  for  regu- 
bting  the  slave  trade. 

June  21. 

Act  for  the  encouragement  and 
relief  of  friendly  societies. 

Act  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace 
to  impose  fines  upon  constables, 
&c.  for  neglect  of  duty. 


Abstract  of  an  Act  for  establishing 
Regulations  respecting  Aliens  ar- 
riving in  this  Kingdom,  or  resi- 
dent,  in  certain  cases. 

1.  It  is  enacted,  that  the  master 
of  a  vessel  arriving  in  any  port  of 
this  kingdom  shall  immediately  spe- 
cify in  writing,  to  the  collector  of 
such  port,  the  number,  names,  rank, 
and  occupation,  of  any  foreigners 
which  shall  be  on  board  his  vessel. 

2.  Under  the  penalty  of  lOl.  for 
every  foreigner  on  board  the  vessel 
whom  he  shall  have  neglected  or 
refused  to  declare. 

3.  That  every  alien  arriving  in 
any  port  in  this  kingdom,  on  or 
after  the  10th  day  of  January  1793, 
shall  immediately  declare  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  collector  of  such  port, 


his  or  her  name,  rank,  and  ooca- 
pation,  or,  if  servants,  the  Dame^ 
&c.  of  their  masters  or  mistresses, 
or  shall  verbally  make  such  decla- 
ration to  such  officer  to  be  reduoed 
by  him  into  writing;  and  shall 
also  declare  the  country  where  they 
have  principally  resided  for  she 
months  preceding  their  arrival}  and 
every  alien  neglecting  to  make  sutih 
declaration,  or  making  a  false  de- 
claration thereof,  shall  be  adjiMked 
to  depart  out  of  this  realm,  and,  if 
afterwards  found  in  this  realub 
shall  be  transported  for  life. 

4.  That  every  alien,  arriTiog  as 
aforesaid,  shall  obtain  from  the  0(^ 
lector  of  such  port  a  certificate  of 
such  declaration  in  writing. 

5.  Exception  of  foreign  mariMn 
employed  in  such  ships  certified  by 
the  master  to  the  collector. 

6.  No  alien  to  import  any  wea- 
pons, arms,  gunpowder,  or  ammu- 
nition whatever,  other  than  as  mer- 
chandize according  to  law ;  and 
any  officer  of  the  customs  may  seize 
such  weapons,  &c.  taking  an  ac- 
count thereof. 

7.  In  case  his  msyesty  shall,  by 
proclamation  or  order,  direct  Chat 
aliens  shall  not  be  landed  in  tWs 
kingdom,  or  shall  only  be  landed 
at  particular  places,  then  the  master 
of  every  ship,  having  aliens  on 
board,  shall  not  suffer  them  to  land 
contrary  to  such  proclamation  or 
order  (unless  by  express  permission 
of  his  majesty),  under  the  fienalty 
of  50L  for  every  alien  so  landing, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  ship. 

S.  No  alien  shall  depart  from 
the  place  of  his  arrival  (except  to 
make  the  declaration  aforesaid) 
without  obtaining  a  passport  from 
the  mayor  or  otlier  chief  magistrate 
of  such  place,  or  from  one  justice 
of  peace  for  the  district,  contaimng 

the 
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the  name,  rank,  and  occupation  of 
such  alien,  and  the  town  to  which 
he  inirposes  to  go. 

9.  ^iens  (except  servants  of 
British  subjects  attendant  on  their 
masters),  arrived  in  this  kingdom 
since  the  first  of  January  1792>  or 
arriving  in  future,  desirous  of 
changing  their  residence,  or  of 
quitting  the  town  at  which  they 
have  arrived  bv  virtue  of  their  first 
passport^  shall  obtain  from  the 
tnayor,  or  a  justice  of  peace  for  the 
district,  a  passport  expressing  the 
name  and  descripton  of  such  alien, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  town  to 
which  such  alien  pro[)Osefii  to  re« 
move. 

10.  Magistrates  may  grant  pass- 
ports to  alien  merchants  to  pass  to 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  The  mayor  of  any  town,  or 
a  justice  of  peace  of  any  district, 
may  require  of  any  alien  arrived 
after  the  1st  of  January  1792,  or 
arriving  in  future  (except  servants 
as  aforesaid),  who  shall  be  passing 
through  or  found  in  such  town  or 
district,  to  exhibit  his  passport  $  and 
in  default  thereof,  or  if  he  is  not 
in  the  way  to  the  town  therein  ex- 
pressed, or  if  such  mayor,  &c.  shall 
see  cause  to  suspect  that  he  is  not, 
bonajide,  proceeding  to  such  town, 
or  has  lajaded  contrary  to  such  pro- 
clamation as  aforesaid,  such  mayor, 
&c.  may  commit  such  alien  to  gaol 
until  notice  be  sent  to  his  majesty's 
secietary  of  state ;  and,  unless  his 
majesty  shall  signify  his  pleasure 
for  the  discharge  of  such  alien,  he 
shall  be  detained  in  gaol  without 
bail  until  delivered  by  course  of 
law. 

12.  Every  alien  who  shall  reiHise 
to  shew  his  passport,  or  who  shall 
be  found  not  proceeding  to  the 
town  therein  expressed,    or    who 


shall  land  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
order,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  month,  and 
afterwards  shall  depart  the  realm. 

13.  Any  person  forging  or  alter- 
ing a  passport,  or  obtaining  such 
paseport  under  any  other  name  than 
that  which  he  shall  have  declared 
to  such  custom-house  officer,  &c. 
or  falsely  pretending  to  be  the  per- 
son mentioned  in  such  passport, 
shall  be  punished  as  in  the  preced- 
ing section. 

14.  Notice  of  these  regulations 
to  be  printed  in  dififerent  lan- 
guages, and  affixed  in  the  different 
ports,  and  delivered  to  all  foreign- 
ers ;  but  proof  of  such  delivery  not 
to  be  necessary  to  the  conviction  of 
any  alien  offending  against  this  act. 

15.  Any  alien  neglecting  to  de- 
part the  realm  when  ordered  by  his 
majesty  so  to  do,  to  be  committed 
to  the  county  gaol. 

16.  Any  alien,  disobeying  such 
proclamation  or  oitier  of  his  ma- 
jesty, shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
month,  and  then  to  depart  the 
realm  within  a  time  to  be  limited ; 
and  if  found  within  the  realm  after 
such  time,  to  be  transported  for 
life. 

17.  Any  secretary  of  state>  who 
shall  apprehend  that  immediate 
obedience  will  not  be  paid  to  such 
proclamation,  may  give  any  alien 
in  charge  to  one  of  his  majesty's 
messengers,  to  be  conducted  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

18.  Hb  majesty,  by  order  in 
council,  or  order  under  the  royal 
sign  manual,  may  order  any  alien 
arrived  since  the  1st  of  January 
1792,  or  arriving  hereafter  (except 
alien  merchants  and  servants  of 
British  subjects),  to  reside  in  such 
districts  as  his  msyesty  shall  think 
necessary;   and  aliens  disobeying 

such 
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such  order,  to  be  committed  to  the  1793,   or  if  out  of  those  IhnitSy 

county  gaol.  ivithin  ten  days  from  the  said  10th 

19.  Every  alien  who  has  arrived  of  January,  and  every  alien  arrir* 
in  England  since  the  Ist  of  January  ing  in  future  shall^  within  ten  days 
1792,  shall,  within  ten  days  from  after  his  arrival,  give  to  some 
the  10th  of  January  1793,  and  neighbouring  magistratean  account 
every  alien  arriving  in  future  shall,  of  all  weapons,  arms^  gunpowder, 
within  ten  days  airer  his  arrival  at  and  ammunition,  in  their  poneasion, 
the  place  expressed  in  his  passport,  and  shall,  within  three  days  from 
deliver  to  the  chief  magistrate  such  notice,  deliver  up  to  such 
where  he  shall  be,  or,  if  no  chief  magistrate  all  such  weapons,  &e. 
magistrate,  to  a  justice  of  peace  of  except  such  only  which  they  shall 
the  district,  an  account  in  writing  have  licence  to  keep  from  one  of 
of  his  name,  rank,  occupation,  and  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
place  of  abode,  and  the  place  of  his  state.  And  it  shall  not  be  lawfhl 
residence  for  six  months  preceding,  for  any  such  alien,  after  snch  de- 
and  take  a  certificate  thereof;  and  livery,  to  buy,  or  to  have  in  his 
in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  possession,  or  in  the  possession  of 
such  declaration,  or  of  delivering  a  others  for  his  use,  any  weapons, 
false  account,  to  be  imprisoned.  &c.     And  any  person,   neglecting 

20.  Magistrates  may  summon  or  refusing  to  obey  the  above  di- 
aliens,  suspected  of  not  having  de-  rections,  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
livered  such  accounts  before  them,  judged  to  depart  this  realm,  and 
and  cause  them  to  be  arrested.  if  found  therein  after  such  time, 

21.  Any  justice   of  the  peace,  shall  be  transported. 

mayor,   or  chief  magistrate,  may,        26.  Magistrates  may  require  aliens 

by  notice  in   writing,    require   of  resident  in  their  jurisdictions,   or 

any  housekeeper  within  their  dis-  passing  through  the  same,  to  deli- 

trict  an  account  in  writing  of  the  ver  up  all  weapons,  &c.  in  their 

names,  rank,  and  occupation,   of  possession,  under  pain  of  being  or- 

all  aliens  resident  in  their  houses.  dered  to  depart  the  realm. 

22.  Copies  of  accounts  delivered  27-  Any  of  his  msgesty*s  secre- 
to  custom-house  officers,  &c.  and  taries  of  state,  or  any  two  justices 
of  passports  and  certificates  granted  of  peace,  or  any  mayor  or  chief 
by  magistrates,   to  be  transmitted  magistrate,  may  cause  any  house. 


to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  rented  or  occupied  by  any 

23.  The  justices  of  the  courts  of  (except  alien  merchants),  and  any 
Westminster  may  admit  aliens  to  house  in  which  any  alien  shall  be  a 
bail.  lodger  or  inmate,  to  be  searched  in 

24.  As  may  also  any  justice  of  the  day-time,  in  the  presence  of  a 
peace,  by  authority  of  the  secre-  peace-officer,  in  order  to  discover 
tary  of  state.  any  weapons,  &c.  and  to  seize  the 

25.  All  aliens,    arrived  in   this  same. 

kingdom  since  the  1st  of  January  28.    And    may    require,    from 

1792,  shall,  if  within  the  limits  of  housekeepers    where    aliens    may 

the  bills  of  mortality,    or  the  pa-  lodge,  an  account  in  writing  of  all 

rishes  of  Mary  bone,  Pancras,  and  weapons,  &c.  in  their  houses. 

Chelsea,  on  the  10th  of  Januai*y  29.  His  majesty  may  send  oat  of 

the 
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the  realm  any  alien  who  shall  have 
been  committed  to  any  gaol  as 
aforesaid  for  any  offence  against 
this  act. 

30.  If  any  alien  so  sent  out  of 
the  realm  shall  return,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  transported 
for  life. 

31.  In  all  questions  respecting 
offences  against  this  act,  the  proof 
to  lie  on  the  party  accused. 

32.  No  person  to  be  deemed  an 
alien  merchant,  except  he  shall  be 
bona  fide  engaged  in  can;ying  on 
trade,  and  seeking  his  living  thereby. 

33.  Foreign  ambassadors  and  their 
servants  duly  registered,  and  per- 
sons naturalized,  excepted  out  of 
this  act. 


34.  Aliens  not  fourteen  years  old 
excepted. 

35.  Certificates  and  passports  to 
be  given  gratis. 

36.  Fresh  passports  or  certificates 
may  be  granted  where  the  former 
ones  are  lost  or  mislaid. 

37-  Persons  adjudged  to  be  trans- 
ported, to  be  sent  to  such  places  as 
his  majesty  shall  direct. 

38.  If  any  person,  ordered  or 
adjudged  to  be  transported,  shall 
be  found  at  large  within  this  realm, 
or,  after  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion pronounced,  he  shall  be  guil- 
ty of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN  FDR 

1793. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

«.    d. 

S,    d. 

s.    d. 

«.    d. 

January 

5  10 

3     8 

2     ^ 

4     4 

February 

5     9 

3     8 

2     2 

4     2 

March 

6     1 

3   10 

2     5 

4     5 

April 

6     3 

3  U 

2     4 

4     6 

May 

6     7 

3  11 

2    7 

4     7 

June 

6     5 

4     1 

2     9 

4     6 

July 

6     4 

3  11 

3     0 

4     9 

August 

6     4 

4     0 

2  11 

4  11 

September 

6     0 

4     0 

2    9 

4  10 

October 

5  '7 

4     0 

2     7 

4  10 

November 

5  10 

3     8 

2     6 

4     9 

December 

6     0 

6     I 

4     4 
3  11 

3     1 
2    7  J 

5     1 

Gen.  Average 

4    7i 

Vol.  xxxv. 
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Note  tent  by  M,  Chaurelin  to  Lord 
Grenville. 

TH  E  undersigned,  minister  pleni- 
poteiitiary  of  France,  has  the 
honour  to  conamunicare  to  his 
excellency  Lord  Grenville,  the  in- 
structions which  he  has  received 
fmni  the  executive  council  of  the 
French  republic,  with  orders  to  lay 
them  before  his  Britannic  majesty's 
secretary  of  state  for  the  deiiartment 
of  foreign  afikirs,  in  case  he  should 
believe  that  he  could  not  sufficient- 
ly soon  obtain  an  interview  with 
that  minister. 

The  French  goTernment,  by 
continuing,  since  the  recal  of  lord 
Gower  from  P^ris,  to  leave  at  Lou- 
don its  minister  plenipotentiary, 
conceived  that  it  gave  his  Britannic 
majesty  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
desire  it  had  to  continue  to  live 
upon  good  terms  with  him,  and  to 
dispel  those  clouds  which  the 
events,  necessary  and  inherent  to 
the  internal  regulations  of  France, 
appeared  at  that  time  to  have  occa- 
sioned. The  intentions  of  the  exe- 
cutive council  of  France,  with  re- 
gard to  England,  have  not  ceased 
to  lie  the  same ;  but  it  has  not  been 
able  to  see  with  indifierence  the 
public  conduct  which  the  British 
ministry  maintains  at  present  to- 
wards France.  It  is  with  regret 
that  it  has  remariced  in  this  con- 


duce a  character  of  ill-will,  to  iMik 
it  is  yet  onwilliDg  to  give  creifit. 
It  has  however  feh,  Xkat  fts  dniy 
to  the  French  nation  required  it  life 
longer  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  Un- 
certainty, into  which  it  had  IfeCB 
thrown  by  several  measures  reAal- 
ly  adopted  by  the  British  govcni- 
ment — an  uncertainty  whioi  UMit 
be  shared  by  the  British  natipB, 
and  which  is  equally  unworthj  of 
both  countries. 

The  executive  coondl  of  ttm 
French  Republic  has,  in  oqqw- 
quence,  authorised  the  minlilcr  of 
France  at  London  to  demand  wllk 
openness  of  the  ministers  of  Ui 
Britannic  noajesty,  if  France  oofjbt 
to  consider  England  as  a  neotial 
power,  or  as  an  enemy ;  and  it  1m 
especially  charged  him  to  obtain  a 
definitive  answer  upon  this  point. 

But,  in  asking  from  the  mims- 
ten  of  his  Britannic  majesty  a  frank 
and  open  explanation  as  to  thdr  In- 
tentions with  rsgaid  to  France,  the 
executive  council  is  unwilling  that 
they  should  hare  the  smallest  i^ 
maining  doubt  as  to  the  dispodtiiA 
of  France  towards  England,  and  as 
to  its  desire  of  remaining  in  peace 
with  her :  it  has  even  been  Jeriroui 
of  answering  beforehand  all  the  !»• 
proaches  which  they  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  make  in  justification  of  a  rup- 
ture. 

On    reflecting    what    nu^   be 
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the  reasoos  which  may  determine 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  break  with 
the  French  republic,  the  executive 
council  has  been  able  to  find  no 
other  than  a  false  interpretation, 
which  is,  perhaps,  given  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  national  convention  of 
the  19th  of  November.  If  a  real 
alarm  has  been  occasioned  by  this 
decree,  it  can  have  arisen  only  for 
want  of  understanding  its  true  sense. 
The  national  convention  never 
meant  that  the  French  republic 
should  favour  insurrections,  should 
espouse  the  quarrels  of  a  few  sedi- 
tious pei*sons,  or  in  a  word,  should 
endeavour  to  excite  disturbances  in 
any  neutral  or  friendly  country 
whatever.  Such  an  idea  would  be 
rejected  by  all  the  PVench.  It  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  national  con- 
vention without  doing  it  injustice. 
— ^This  decree  then  is  applicable 
only  to  those  ]»eople  who.  after 
having  acquired  their  liberty  by 
conquest,  may  have  demanded  the 
fraternity,  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
public, by  the  solemn  and  unequi^ 
vocal  expression  of  the  general  will. 

France  ought  and  will  respect^ 
not  only  the  independence  of  Eng- 
land, but  even  that  of  those  of  her 
allies  with  whom  she  is  not  at  war. 
The  undersigned  has  therefore  been 
charged  formally  to  declare,  that 
she  will  not  attack  Holland  so  long 
as  that  power  shall,  on  its  side,  con- 
fine itself  towards  her  within  the 
bounds  of  an  exact  neutraHty. 

The  British  government  being 
thus  set  at  its  ease  upon  these  two 
points,  no  pretence  for  the  smallest 
difficulty  could  remain,  except  as 
to  the  question  of  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt;  a  question  irrevocably 
decided  by  reason  and  by  justice 
of.  small  importance  in  itadlf,  and 


on  which  the  opinion  of  Eag\B.nd, 
and  perhaps  of  Holland  itself,  is 
sufficiently  known,  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult seriously  to  make  it  the  single 
subject  of  a  war.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  British  ministry  avail  itself 
of  this  last  motive,  as  a  cause  of 
decLaring  war  against  France,  would 
it  not,  in  such  case,  be  probable, 
that  its  secret  intention  must  have 
been,  at  all  events,  to  bring  on  ft 
rupture,  and  that  it  made  use.  at 
the  present  moment,  of  the  vainest 
of  all  pretences,  to  colour  an  unjust 
aggression,  long  ago  determined 
upon  ? 

On  this  unfortunate  supposi^ 
tion,  which  the  executive  council 
rejects,  the  undersigned  would  be 
authonsed  forcibly  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  French  people,  and 
to  declare  with  firmness,  that  thia 
free  and  powerful  people  will  ac- 
cept the  war,  and  repel  with  in- 
dignation an  aggression  so  manv 
festly  unjust,  and  so  little  provoked 
on  its  part.  When  every  explana- 
tion, calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
purity  of  the  intentions  of  France, 
when  all  peaceable  and  conoiliatorf 
measures  shall  have  been  exhausted 
by  her,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
weight,  all  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
war,  will  fall  sooner  or  later  or 
those  who  shall  have  provoked  it; 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  nothing  but  a 
war  of  the  administration  alone 
against  the  French  republic;  and^ 
if  this  truth  could  for  a  momeat 
appear  doubtful,  it  would  not  per^ 
bapa  be  impossible  for  Franee 
speedily  to.  convince  of  this  a  nation 
which,  in  b^t owing  its  confidenoe^ 
has  never  renounced  the  exerciseiof 
its  reason  or  its  respect  for  trath 
and  justice^ 

Such  ire  the  .instniotions  which 
12  the 
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the  undersigned  has  received  orders 
to  communicate  oflficiall?  to  his 
excellency  lord  Grenvilie,  inviting 
him,  as  well  as  the  whole  council 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  weigh, 
with  the  most  serious  at  tent  inn,  the 
declarations  and  the  demands  which 
they  contain.  It  is  evident  that 
the  French  nation  is  desirous  of 
maintaining  peace  with  England ; 
she  affords  a  proof  of  this,  by  lend- 
ing herself  fi^nkly  and  openly  to 
dissipate  all  the  suspicions  which  so 
many  different  passions  and  preju- 
dices are  unceasingly  at  %vork  lo 
raise  up  against  her ;  but  the  more 
she  shall  hiave  done  to  convince  all 
Europe  of  the  purity  of  her  views, 
and  of  the  justice  of  her  intentions^ 
the  more  will  she  have  a  right  to 
expect  no  longer  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

The  undersigned  has  orders  to 
demand  a  written  answer  ^)  the 
present  note.  He  hopes  that  the 
ministers  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
will  be  brought  back,  by  the  ex- 
planations which  it  contains,  to 
ideas  more  favourable  to  the  re- 
union of  the  two  countries,  and 
that  they  will  not  have  occasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
them,  to  consider  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  will  incontestibly  be  their 
own  work,  the  consequences  of 
which  cannot  be  otbenvise  than 
fotal  to  the  two  countries,  and  to 
human  nature  in  general,  and  in 
which  a  generous  and  free  people 
cannot  long  consent  to  betray  their 
own  interests,  by  serving  as  an 
auxiliary  and  a  reinforcement  to  a 
tyrannical  coalition. 

(Signed)  "  F.  CHAUVKLIN. 
Portmav  Square,  Dec.  ^7,  179'2, 

Uiejirtt  year  of  the  republic.'* 


Jimcer  of  Lord  GremcUU  io  ikt  p«- 
eedimg  Note. 

ffhiithally  Dec.  51,  179S. 

I  HAVE  received,  nr,  fan 
you  a  note,  in  which,  atiliag 
yourself  minister  pLnipotentiuy  of 
France,  you  communicate  lo  ac; 
as  the  king's  secretary  of  atmtep  the 
instractioDs  which  you  state  to  fmm 
yourself  received  from  the  exeoh 
tive  council  of  the  French  republic: 
You  are  not  ignonnt,  that  MHt 
the  unhappy  events  of  tlie  10th «f 
August,  the  king  has  thfaghft 
proper  to  suspend  all  oflficial  eoaih 
munication  with  France.  Yon  na 
yourself  no  otherwise  accraABd 
to  the  king,  than  in  the  mamttt 
his  most  christian  majestv.  The 
proposition  of  receiving  a  mioMter 
accredited  by  any  other  authorily 
or  |iower  in  France,  would  he  a 
new  question,  which,  whenetcr  it 
should  occur,  the  king  wtwdd  hue 
the  right  to  decide  nccardmi;  to 
the  interests  of  his  subjects,  hisowa 
dignity,  and  the  regard  which  he 
owes  to  his  allies,  and  to  the  geoo- 
ral  system  of  Europe.  I  am  theie- 
fbre  to  inform  you,  sir,  in  ezprm 
and  formal  terms,  that  1  acknnv- 
ledge  you  in  no  other  public  eha^ 
racter  than  that  of  a  minister  firooi 
his  most  christian  majesty,  and  that 
consequently,  you  cannot  be  wdaJHb^ 
ted  to  treat  with  the  king^s  rainii- 
ters  in  the  quality,  and  under  the 
form  stated  in  your  note.  ■  • 

But  observing  that  you  hKfe 
entered  into  explanations  of-  sooie 
of  the  circumstances  which  have 
given  to  England  such  etroog 
grounds  of  uneasiness  and  jeakraty, 
and  that  you  speak  of  these  expbr 
nations,  as  being  of  a  nature  to 
bring  our  two  countries  nearer,  1 
have  been  unwilling  to  convey  to 

you 
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you  the  notification  stated  above, 
without  at  the  same  time  explaining 
myself  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the 
subject  of  what  you  have  commu- 
nicated to  me,  though  under  a 
form  which  is  neither  regular  nor 
pfficiai. 

Your  explanations  are  confined 
to  three  points : 

The  first  is  that  of  the  decree 
of  the  national  convention  of  the 
19th  of  November,  in  the  explo- 
sions of  which  all  England  saw  the 
formal  declaration  of  a  design  to 
extend  universally  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  government  adopted  in 
France,  and  to  encourage  disorder 
and  revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in 
those  which  are  neutral.  If  this 
interpretation,  which  you  represent 
as  injurious  to  the  convention,  could 
admit  of  any  doubt,  it  is  but  too 
well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
convention  itself.  And  the  appli' 
cation  of  these  principles  to  the 
king's  dominions  has  been  shewn 
unequivocally,  by  the  public  recep- 
tion given  to  the  promoters  of  se- 
dition in  this  country,  and  by  the 
speeches  made  to  them  precisely  at 
the  time  of  this  decree,  and  since 
on  several  dififerent  occasions. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
proofs,  supported  by  other  circum- 
stances which  arc  but  too  notorious, 
it  would  have  been  with  pleasure 
that  we  should  have  seen  here  such 
explanations,  and  such  a  conduct, 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  England,  with  re- 
spect to  what  has  already  passed, 
and  would  have  offered  a  sufiicieiit 
security  in  future  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  respect  towards  the 
lights,  the  government,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  neutral  powers, 
which  they  have  on  every  account 
the  right  to  expect. 


Neither  this  satisfaction,  nor 
this  security,  is  found  in  the  terms 
of  an  explanation  which  still  de- 
clares to  the  promoters  of  sedition, 
in  every  countiy,  what  are  tlje 
cases  ia  which  they  may  count  be- 
forehand on  the  support  and  suc- 
cour of  France  j  and  which  reserves 
to  that;  country  the  right  oif  mixing 
^  herself  in  our  internal  affairs  when- 
ever she  shall  judge  it  proper,  knd 
on  principles  incompatible  with, 
the  politicaljnstitutions  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  No  one  can 
avoid  perceiving  how  much  a  de- 
claration like  this  is  calculated  to 
encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in 
every  country.  No  one  can  be  ig- 
norant how  contrary  it  is  to  the  re^ 
spect  which  is  reciprocally  due  from 
independent  .nations,  nor  how  re- 
pugnant to .  those  principles  wjhich 
the  king  has  followed,  on  his  part, 
by  abstaining  at  all  times  from  any 
interference  whatever  in  the  inter- 
nar  affairs  of  France.  And  this 
contrast  is  alone  sufiScient  to  shew, 
not  only  that  England  cannot  con- 
sider such  an  explanation  as  satis- 
factory, but  that  she  must  ^|pak 
upon  it  as  a  fresh  avowal  of  those 
dispositions  which  she  sees  with  so 
just  an  uneasiness. and  jealousy. . 

I  proceed  to  thje  two  other 
points  of  your  explanation,  which 
concern  the  general  dispositions  of 
France  with  regard  to  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  convention  and  its  officers  rela- 
tive to  the.  Scheldt.  The  declara- 
tion which  yQU  thei'e  m^e«  '*  that 
France  will  not  attack  ,1^1land  so 
long  as  that  power  shiU)  observe  an 
exact  neutrality/*  is  <x>nceived 
nearly  in  the  same  terms,  with  that 
which  you  was  charged  U>  majice  In 
the  name  of  hi9  most  clmstian.  ma- 
jesty in  the   month  of^June  last. 

Since 
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Since  that  first  declaration  was 
made,  an  officer,  stating  himfielf  to 
be  employed  in  the  sen  ice  of 
France,  has  0|)enly  violated  both 
the  territory  and  the  neutrality  of 
the  republic,  in  going  up  the 
Scheldt  to  attack  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  notwith<itanding  the  de- 
termination of  the  GoTemment  not 
to  grant  this  passage,  and  the  for- 
mal (protest  by  which  they  opposed 
it.  Since  the  same  declaration  was 
made,  the  convention  has  thought 
itself  authorized  to  annul  the  rights 
of  the  republic,  exercised  within 
the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  and 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  same  trea- 
ties by  which  her  independence  is 
secured.  And  at  the  very  moment 
when,  under  the  name  of  an  ami- 
cable explanation,  you  renew  to 
me  in  the  same  terms  the  promise 
of  respecting  the  independence  and 
the  rights  of  England  and  her  al- 
lies, you  announce  to  me,  that 
those  in  whose  name  you  speak  in- 
tend to  maintain  these  open  and 
injurious  aggressions. 

It  is  not,  certainly,  on  such  a 
declaration  as  this,  that  any  re- 
liance can  be  placed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  public  tranquillity. 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave, 
without  a  more  particular  reply, 
what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scheldt.  If  it  were  true  that  this 
question  is  in  itself  of  little  import- 
ance, this  would  only  serve  to 
prove  more  cleaily,  that  it  was 
brought  forward  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  the  allies  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  infraction  of  their 
neutrality,  and  by  the  violation  of 
their  rights,  which  the  faith  of 
treaties  obliges  us  to  maintain.  But 
you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  here 
the  utmost  imi)ortance  is  attached 


to  those  principles  wliidi  Fnnoe 
wishes  to  estaUish  by  this  proceait 
ing,  and  to  those  conBequencn 
which  would  naturally  result  firom 
them^  and  that  not  only  tbow 
principles,  and  those  consequence^ 
will  never  be  admitted  fay  Eng^ 
land,  but  that  she  is,  and  ewer  ivill 
be,  ready  to  oppose  them  witk  all 
her  force. 

France  can  have  no  right  to 
annul  the  stipulations  relative  to 
the  Scheldt,  unless  she  have  aho 
the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all 
tbe  other  treaties  between  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  all  the  othor 
rights  of  England,  or  of  her  wMk§. 
She  can  even  have  no  pretense  to 
interfere  in  the  question  of  openiag 
the  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Countrieiy  or 
had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all 
Europe. 

England  will  never 
that  Prance  shall  arrogate  the 
of  annulling  at  her  pleasure^  and 
under  the  pretence  of  a  pr^ended 
natural  right,  of  which  she  makes 
herself  the  only  judge,  the  poWcd 
system  of  Europe,  established  by 
solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed^ 
the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  TIds 
government,  adhering  to  the 
ims  which  it  has  followed  for 
than  a  century,  will  also  never  1 
with  indifference  that  Franofrshall 
make  herself,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  or  general  arbitress'of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe. 
If  France  is  really  desirous  of  audn- 
taining  friendship  and  peaefe  with 
England,  she  must  shew  hendf 
disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of 
aggression  and  a^i*andisement,  and 
to  confine  herself  within  her  own 
territory,  without  insulting  other 

governments. 
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their  tranquillity,  without  violating  of  Franae,  in  Answer  to  that  of 

their  rights.  the  British  Minister, 

With  respect  to  that  character 

of  ill-will  which  is  endeavoured  to  Pcim,  Jan,  7*  1793. 

be  found  in  the  conduct  of  England    Second  year  of  the  republic, 

towards  France,  I  cannot  discuss  it,  ^T^HE  provisory  executive  coun- 
because  you  speak  of  it  in  general  X  cil  of  the  French  republic, 
terms  only,  without  alleging  a  previous  to  their  answering^  in  a 
single  fact.  All  Europe  has  seen  more  particular  manner,  each  of 
the  justice  and  the  generosity  which  the  heads  comprised  in  the  note 
have  characterised  the  conduct  of  which  has  been  remitted  to  them 
the  king :  his  majesty  has  always  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  of  his 
been  desirous  of  peace :  he  desires  Britannic  knsgesty,  shall  begin  by 
it  still,  but  such  as  may  be  real,  renewing  to  the  said  ministry  the 
and  solid^  and  consistent  with  the  most  express  assurances  of  their  sin- 
interests  and  dignity  of  his  own  do-  cere  desire  of  preserving  peace  and 
minions,  and  with  the  general  se-  harmony  between  France  and  Edg- 
curity  of  Europe.  land. 

On  the  rest  of  your  pap^r  I  say  The  sentiments  of  tj|ie  French 
nothing. — As  to  what  relates  to  me  nation  towai'ds  the  English  have 
and  to  my  colleagues,  the  king*s  been  manifested,  during  the  whole 
ministers  owe  to  his  majesty  the  course  of  the  revolution,  in  so  con- 
account  of  their  conduct ;  and  I  stant,  so  unanimous  a  manner,  that 
have  no  answer  to  give  you  on  this  there  cannot  remain  the  smallest 
subject,  any  more  than  on  that  of  doubt  of  the  esteem  which  it  has 
the  appeal  which  you  propose  to  vowed  them,  and  of  its  desire  of 
make  to  the  English  nation.  This  having  them  for  friends.  It  is, 
nation,  according  to  that  constitu-  therefore,  with  the  greatest  repug- 
tion  by  which  its  liberty  and  its  nance  the  republic  would  see  her- 
prosperity  are  secured,  and  which  self  forced  to  a  rupture,  much  more 
it  will  always  be  able  to  defend  contrary  to  her  own  iaclinatibn 
against  every  attack,  direct  or  in-  than  her  interest.  Before  we  come 
direct,  will  never  have  with  foreign  to  such  an  extreniity,  explanations 
powers  connexion  or  corre^on-  are  necessary  $  and  the  matter  is  of 
dence,  except  through  the  organ  so  high  an  importance,  that  the 
of  its  king;  of  a  king  whom  it  axecutive  council  did  not  think  it 
loves  and  reveres,  and  who  has  proper  to  trust  it  to  the  ever-unac- 
never  for  an  instant  separated  his  knowledged  ministry  of  a  secret 
rights,  his  interests,  and  his  happi-  ageiat ;  hence  they  luive  deemed  it 
nees,  from  the  rights,  the  interests,  to  be  expedient  in  all  points  to 
and  the  happiness  of  his  people.  charge  citizen  Chauvelin  with  it, 

though  he    be  no   otherwise  ac« 

(Signed)  knowledged  before  his  Britannic 

majesty  ttian  on  the  late  king's  ac- 

"ORENVILLE."  count. 

The  opinion  of .  the  executive 

council  ym  justified  on  this  occa- 
sion, 
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sion,    by  the    manner    in    wliich  they  accuse   us  of   hanng  given 

our  n^uciations  wei'e  at  the  same  a  declaration  which  announces  to 

time  transacted  in   Spain,   where  the  seditious  of  all  nations  which 

citiaeu  Burgolng  was  e^Lactly    in  are  the  cases  in  which  thej  maj 

the  same  situation  as  citizen  C  hau-  depend  previously  on  the  support 

Tclin  at  London  3  yet  this  did  not  and  assistance  of  France.     Nothing 

prevent  the  ministers  of  his  catholic  could  be  m»re  strange  than  this 

majesty  from  treating  with  him  for  reproach  to  the  sentiments  of  the 

a  convention  of  neutrality,  the  de-  national  convention,    and  to   the 

claration  of  which   b   to  be  ex-  construction  we  have  laid  on  it; 

changed  at  Paris  between  the  mini-  and  we  did  not  think  that  it  ivefe 

ster  for  foreign    a£Fairs    and   the  possible  we  should  be  chai^ged  with 

Spanish    charg^    d'affaires.      We  the  open  design  of  fcivonring  the 

will    even    add,    that    the    piime  seditious,  even  at  the  moment  when 

minister  of  his   catholic  majesty,  we  declare,  that  it  would  he  mromg* 

in  writing  officially  on  this  subject  ing  the  national  eonceniiom,  if  the§ 

to  citizen  Burgoing,  did  not  forget  were  charged   with  the  ftrtQect  if 

to  give  him   his  title  of  Minister  protecting  mobs,  and  with  the  cms-' 

Flenipotentiaiy  from  France.    The  motions  that  may  l/reak  out  im  imy 

example  of  a  power  of  the  first  or-  corner  of  a  state,  to  join  the  riMg^ 

der,  such  as  Spain,  induced  the  exe-  leaders  -,  and  to  make  thus  the 


cutive  council  to  hope  to  find  the  of  a  few  private  individualM  thatfif 
same  facility  at  London.    However^  the  French  nation. 
the  executive  council  freely  own.  We  have  said,  and  we  have  to 
that  this  demand  of  negociations  has  repeat  it  to  you,  that  the  decree 
not  all  the  rigour  of  diplomatic  form,  of  the  19th  of  November  could  not 
and  that  citizen  Chauvelin  is  not  have  any  application,  unless  In  the 
regularly  enough  authorized.     In  sole  case  in  which  the  general  wUi 
order  to  remove  this  obstacle  en-  oT a.  D?iiion,clearly andunequioocaUg 
tirely,    to  discard  every  reproach  expressed,  should  call  the  French 
of  having  stopped,  by  a  single  want  nation  to  its  assistance  and  Jrm^ 
of  formality,  a  negociation  on  the  temity,.     Sedition    can    certainly 
success  of  which   the  tranquiUity  never  be  construed  into  the  gemeral 
of  two  great  nations  is  depending,  will.    These  two    ideas  niutoalljr 
they  have  taken  the  resolution  of  repel  each  other;  since  a  sedition  if 
sending  letters  of  credence  to  citizen  not  and  cannot  be  any  other  than 
Chauvelin,    which    would   furnish  the  movement  of  a  small  number 
him  with  the  means  of  treating  in  against  the  nation  at  large  ^  and 
all  the  severity  of  diplomatic  form,  this  movement  would  cease  to  "be 
Now,    to    come    to    the  three  seditious,    provided  all  the  niem^' 
points  which  can  alone  make  an  hers  of  a  society  should   at  once- 
object  of  difficulty  at  the  court  of  ribe,  either   to   con'cct  their  go- 
London,     the     executive    council  vernment,  or  to  change  its  fom 
observe,  respecting  the  first,  which  in  toio,  or  fur  any  other  object, 
is  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  No-  The  Dutch   were  assuredly  not 
vember,    that   we   have  not   been  seditious  when    they    formed  the 
proj)erly  understood  bv  the  mini-  generous  resolution  of  shaking  off 
stry  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  when  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  wliea  the 

general 
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general  will  of  that  nation  called  reply  with  much  less  warmth  and 

for  the  assistance  of  France.    It  was  prejudice,    that    th's    question    is 

not  made  a  crime  in  Henry   the  absolutely  indifferent  to  England ; 

Fourth,  or  in  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to, 

to  have  listened    to    them.     The  Holland  ;  but  that  it  is  extremely 

knowledge  of  the  general  will  is  important  to  the  Belgians.    That  it 

the  only  basis  of  the  transactions  is  indifferent  to  England,  it  is  not 

of  nations  with  each  other;   and  necessary  to  prove;  and  its  trivial 

we   can  only  treat   with  any   go-  import  to   Holland   is  evinced  by 

vernment  whatever  on  this  prin-  this  fact,  that  the  productions  of 

ciple,   that  such  a  government  is  the  Belgians  flow  equally  by  the 

deemed  the  organ  of  the  general  will  canals  which  terminate  at  Ostend. 

of  the  nation  governed.  Its  great  importance  to  the  Belgians 

Thus,  when  by  this  natural  in-  is  proved  by  the  numerous  advan- 
terpretation,  the  decree  of  the  19th  tages  the  port  of  Antwerp  presents 
of  November  is  reduced  to  what  to  them,  it  is  therefore  on  ac- 
it  truly  implies,  it  will  be  found  count  of  this  importance — it  is  (o 
that  it  announces  more  than  one  restore  to  the  Belgians  the  enjoy- 
act  of  the  general  will,  and  that  nient  of  so  precious  a  right,  and 
beyond  any  doubt;  arid  so  effec-  not  to  offend  any  one,  that  France 
tualiy  founded  in  right,  that  it  has  declared  herself  ready  to  sup- 
was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to  port  them  in  the  exercise  of  so 
express  it.  On  this  account  the  legitimate  a  right, 
executive  council  think  that  the  But  is  France  authorised  to  break 
evidence  of  this  right  might  per-  the  stipulations  which  are  opposed 
haps  have  been  dispensed  with  by  to  the  liberty  of  the  Scheldt  ?  If 
the  national  convention,  and  did  'the  rights  of  nature  and  those  of 
not  deserve  to  be  made  the  object  nations  are  consulted,  and  not 
of  a  particular  decree.  But  with  France  alone,  all  the  nations  of 
the  interpretation  which  precedes  Europe  are  authorised  to  do  it — 
it,  it  can  molest  no  nation  what-  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
ever.  If  we  consult   public  law,    we 

It  appears  that  the  ministei's  of  shall  say,  that  it  otight  to  be  no- 
bis Britannic  majesty  have  objected  thing  but  the  application  of  the 
nothing  to  the  declaration  relative  principles  of  the  general  rights  of 
to  Holland^  since  the  simple  ob-  nations  to  the  particular  circum- 
servation  made  by  them  on  that  stances  in  which  nations  are  placed 
subject,  belongs  to  the  discussion  of  with  regard  to  each  other,  inso- 
the  Scheldt.  It  is  this  last  point,  much  that  every  particular  treaty 
therefore,  to  which  we  are  con-  which  hurts  such  principles,  can 
fined.  only  be  regarded  as  the  'work  of 

We  repeat  it,  this  question  is  of  violence.      We   moreover  add,    in 

itself  of  little  moment.     The  mini-  relation  to  the  Scheldt,  that  this 

sters   of   Great    Britain   conclude,  treaty  was  concluded  without  the 

that  **  it  only  serves  to  prove  more  participationof  the  Belgians.     The 

clearly,  that  it  was  brought  forward  emperor,  to  secure  the  possession  of 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Low  Countries,  sacrificed,  with- 

tfte  allies  of  England,  8it\    Weehall  out  scruple,  the  most  inviolable  of 

rights. 
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rights.    Master  of  those  fine  pro-        When  that  nation  shall  be  foii^ 
vinces^  he  governed  them,  as  £u-    in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty^^ 
rope  has  seen,    with    the  rod  of    when  its  general  will  caa  legally 
absolute  despotism  ;  respected  only    declare  ,  itself    without    shiicSleti 
those  of  their  privileges  which  it    then,  if  England  and  Holland  still 
imported   him    to    preserve;    and    attach    some    importance    to   the 
destroyed  or  perpetually  struggled    opening  of  the  Scheldt,  they  may 
against  the  rest.    France  enters  into    put  the  affair  into  a  direct  ucg^ 
war  with  the  house  of  Austria^  ex-    ciation  with  Belgia.    If  the  Bel- 
pels  it  from   the   Low  Countries,    gians,    by  any  motives  whal||ver« 
and  calls  back  to  Freedom  these    consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
people  whom  the  court  of  Vienna  ^navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  France 
had  devoted  to  slavery ;  the  chains    will    not    oppose    it ;     she    will 
are  broken ;  they  re-enter  into  all    know  how  to  respect  their  iade- 
the  rights  which  the  house  of  Au-    pendence,  even  in  their  erron. 
stria  had  taken  away  from  them.        After  so    frank    a    deelaintioiii 
How  can  that  which  they  possessed    which  manifests  such  a  sincere  de- 
with  respect  to  the  Scheldt  be  ex-    sire  of  |)eace,  his  Britannic  m^yesty'^ 
cepted,  particularly  when  the  right    ministers  ought  not  to  have  wy 
is  only  of  im)>Qrtance  to  those  who    doubt  with  regard  to  tbe  iaten- 
are  depnved  of  it  ?     For  what  re-    tions  of  France.     If  her  exp|aoji«f 
mains,  France  has  too  good  a  pro-    tions  are  yet  insufficient,  and  if  we 
fession  of   political    faith,    to  be    are  yet  obliged  to  hear  a  haughty 
afraid  to  avow  the  principles  of  it.    language ;   if  hostile  preparations 
The  executive  council  declares,  not    are  yet  continued  in  the  Englisb 
with  a  view  of  yielding  to  some    ports;  after  having  exhausted  ewy 
expressions  of  threatening  language,    means  to  preserve  peace,  we  i^ 
but  solely  to   render  homage  to    prepare  for  war,  with  a  sense  pf 
truth,    that  the  French    republic    the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  of  oiir 
does  not  intend  to  erect  itself  into    efforts  to  avoid  this  extremity  •*— 
an  universal  arbitress  of  the  treaties    We  will  fight  the  English,  wbopn 
which    bind    nations.      She    well    we  esteem,  with  regret,  but  wfiOi" 
knows  how  to  respect  other  go-    out  fear, 
vernments,  as  she  will  take  care  (Signed) 

to  make  her  own  respected.     She  LE  BJjtUN* 

does  not  wish  to  impose  laws  upon     ■ 

any  one,  and  will  not  suffer  any  X~" 

one  to  impose  laws  upon  her.  She  Note  from  Citizen  Chauvelm  to  Lord 
has     renounced,    and    again    re-  Grenville. 

nounces,  every  conquest,   and  her 

occupation  of  the  I^ow  Countries  fTlHE  undersigned  minister  file- 
shall  only  continue  during  the  war,  X  nipotentiary  of  the  French 
and  the  time  which  may  be  ne-  republick  has  transmitted  to  die 
cesssary  to  the  Belgians  to  ensure  executive  council  the  answer  gmn 
and  consolidate  their  liberties;  after  by  lord  Grenville  to  his  note  of 
which  they  shall  be  independent  and  the  27th  of  December.  He  thoi^t 
happy ;  France  will  find  her  re-  that  he  ought  not  to  wait  far  Cfae 
compcncc  in  their  felicity.  instructions  which  would  be  Jthe 

necessuy 
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necessary  result  of  that  commum-    to  return,  tosojouriy,  W  to  pass^  and 
cation,  to  transmit  to  that  minister    ako  to  purchase  or  ac(;uire  as  they 


the    new    orders,  which     he   has 
received  from  the  executive  council. 
The    declaraflon    made     by    lord 
Grenville^  that  his  British  majesty 
did  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  mini- 
ster plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
republic,  he  considered  ought  not 
to  prevent  him.     This  declaration 
could  not  in  any  respect  alter  or 
annul  the  quality  of  delegate  of  the 
French  government,   with    which 
the  undersigned  was  evidently  in- 
vested, or  preclude  him,  especially 
in  circumstances  so  decisive,  from 
addressing  to  the  ministers  of  his 
Britannic  majesty    the    following 
note,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  of  whom  he  is  the  organ  :— 
The  executive    council    of    the 
French  republic  is  informed,  that 
the  British  parliament  are  prepar- 
ing a  law    respecting  foreigners, 
the  rigorous  regulations  of  which 
will  subject  them  to  the  most  arbi- 
trary measures,  as  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  secretaries  of  state 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  either  to 
relax  or  extend  them  according  to 
their  own  views  and  pleasure. — 
The   executive    council,    knowing 
the  religious  fidelity  of  the  English 
people  in  fulfilling'  their  engage- 
ments,   ought  to  have    supposed 
that  the    French    would    be   po- 
sitively exempted  from  this   law. 
The  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce concJuded  in  1786  between 


shall  choose,  all  things  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  and  for  their  use, 
and  they  shall  be  treated  recipro- 
cally with  all  sort  of  kindness  and 
favour,  provided  nevertheless,**  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

But  instead  of  finding  in  the 
proposed  bill  a  just  exception  in 
favour  of  France,  the  executive 
council  is  convinced,  by  the  posi- 
tive declarations  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  by  the  explanations 
and  interpretations  of  ministers, 
that  this  law,  under  a  general  de- 
signation, is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  French. 

When  they  have  proposed  a  law 
which  would  thus  positively  violate 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  when  they 
have  loudly  manifested  their  inten- 
tion of  carrying  it  into  execution 
against  the  French  alone,  their  first 
care  ought  to  have  been  without 
doubt,  to  endeavour  to -cover  this 
extraordinary  measure  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  necessity,  and  to  pre- 
pare   beforehand    a    justification, 
sooner  or  later  necessary,  by  loading 
the  French  nation  with  reproaches  -, 
by  I'cpresenting  them  to  the  English 
people  as  enemies  to  their  con- 
stitution, and  to  their  tranquillity  5 
by  accusing  them,   without  being 
able  to  furnish  any  proof,  and  in 
terms  the  most  injurious,  of  having 
endeavoured  to  foment  disturbances 
in  England.    The  executive  coun- 


the  two  nations  ought  formally  to  cil  have  already  repulsed  with  in- 
have  guaranteed  them.  Thb  treaty  dignation  such  suspicions;  if  some 
artide  4th,  enacts,  *^  That  it  should  persons,  driven  from  France,  have 
be  free  for  subjects  and  inhabitants  taken  refoge  in  Great  Bntain,  with 
of  the  respective  states  of  the  two  a  criminal  intention  of  exciting  the 
sovereigns  to  come  and  go  freely,  people,  and  inducing  them  to  revolt, 
and  in  security,  without  any  per-  has  not  England  laws  to  protect 
mission  or  passport,  geneiml  «r  the  public  order?  Cannot  it  ex- 
special,  either  by  land  or  sea,  and  ercise  proper  severity  against  them  ? 

The 
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The  republic  surely  has  not  in- 
terfered in  their  favour.  Such  men 
are  not  Frenchmen. 

Reproaches  80  little  founded,  im- 
putations so  insidious,  uill  scarcely 
be  able  to  justify  ii)   the  eyes  of 
Europe   a  conduct    which,    when 
contrasted  with  that  which  France 
has  constantly  held  with  res))cct  to 
Great   Britain,  will  be  sufficiently 
proved  to  be  unjust  and  malevolent. 
Not  only  the  French  nation,  since 
it  became  free,  has  sufficiently  tes- 
tified by  every  form  its  desire  of 
being  on  a  good  understanding  with 
the  English  people,   but  have  re- 
alized this  wish  as  fiuras  they  could, 
by  uniting  to  themselves  as  allies 
and  brothers  all  the  individuals  of 
the   English   nation.     Amidst    the 
combat-  of  liberty  and  despotism, 
amidst  the  most  violent  agitations, 
they  have,  to  their  honour,  observ- 
ed the  most  religious  respect  to  all 
foreigners  residing  among   them, 
and   particularly  all    Englishmen, 
whatever  were  their  opinions,  their 
conduct,  their  connexions  with  the 
enemies  of  liberty  :   '  every  where 
they  have  been  aided  and  succoured 
with  all  sort   of  benevolence  and 
fevour.'     And    in    recompense    of 
this  generous  conduct,  the  French 
find  themselves  subjected  to  an  act 
of  parliament,  by  which  is  granted 
to  the  English  government  against 
foreigners  the  most   arbitrary  lati- 
tude of  authority  :  to  an  act  which 
obliges  them  to  have  permission  or 
passports  to  enter,  depait,  and  re- 
main   in    England  j — which    em- 
powers secretaries  of  state  to  en- 
force  against  them,    without  any 
motive,  and  upon  a  meresus))icion, 
the  most  odious  forms  ;  to  fix  the 
boimds  of  their  residence,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  jwss  3  and  even 


to  expel  them  at  their  will  from  the 
territory  of  Britain. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  clauses 
are  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle of  which  extends  to  all  Freuch- 
men  indidcriminately ;  and  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  ihaCt, 
in  consequence  of  the  determim- 
tion  which  his  Britannic  majesty 
has  formed  of  breaking  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  govern* 
ments  of  the  two  countries,  even 
the  French  merchants  will  find  it 
impossible  for  them  to  ei^oy  the 
exception  which  the  bill  has  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  those  who  tkaXL 
prove  that  they  have  come  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  commerce.  It  is 
thus  that  the  British  government 
have  first  attempted  to  break  a 
treaty  to  which  England  owes  a 
great  part  of  its  present  prosperity^ 
disadvantagecusto  France,  obtained 
by  address  and  management  from 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the 
agents  of  that  government  which 
they  have  now  destroyed ;  a  treaty 
which  nevertheless  they  have  re- 
ligiously observed :  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  France  has  been  ac- 
cused in  the  British  parliament  of 
violating  treaties,  the  public  con- 
duct of  the  two  governments  pre- 
sents a  contrast  which  authorises 
them  vigorously  to  retort  the  ac- 
cusation. 

All  the  powers  of  Europe  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  the  bill^.if  it 
ever  obtain  the  force  of  a  law  |  Imt 
it  is  France  especially,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  guaranteed  from 
its  penalties  by  a  solemn  treaty^ 
appear  nevertheless  to  be  exclu- 
sively menaced  by  these  penaltiest 
which  has  the  right  to  demand  a 

satis^ 
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satisfaction  the   most   speedy  and 
complete.     The  executive  council 
might  immediately  have  accepted 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty,   which 
the  English  government  seems  to 
have  offered;    but  they  were  un- 
willing to  precipitate  any  of  their 
measures,    and   before   publishing 
their    definitive    resolution,    were 
desirous  to  afford  lo  the  British  mi- 
nistry an  opportunity  of  a  fi*ank 
and  candid  explanation.     In  con- 
sequence the  undersigned  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  demand  of  Lord 
Grenville,  to  inform  him  by  a  clear, 
speedy,  and  categorical  answer,  if, 
under  the  general  denomination  of 
foreigners  in  the  bill  prepaiing  by 
parliament,    upon   the  proposition 
of  a  member  of  administration,  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  mean 
likewise  to  include  the  French. 

(Signed)  CHAUVELIN. 

Port  man-square,  Jan.  7,  1/93. 
Second  Year  of  the  French  Republic. 


Reply  by  Lord  Grenville  to  Mons. 
Chauvelin. 

AFTER  the  format  notification 
which  the  imdersigned  has 
had  the  honour  of  making  to  M . 
Chauvelin,  he  finds  himself  obliged 
to  send  back  to  him  the  paper 
which  he  received  this  morning, 
and  which  he  cannot  consider 
Otherwise  than  as  totally  inadmissi- 
ble, M.  Chauvelin  assuming  in  it  a 
character  which  is  not  acknow- 
ledged. 

(Signed)  GRENVILLE. 

Letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  M. 
Chauvelin. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  18,  1793. 

I  HAVE  examined.  Sir,  with  the 
utmost  attention,  the  paper  you 


remitted  to  me  on  the  13th  of  this 
month.     I  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  1  have  found  nothing  satisfac- 
tory in  the  result  of  it.     The  ex- 
planations which   it   contains  are 
nearly  reduced  to  the  same  point 
which  1  have  already  replied  lo  at 
length .  The  declaration  of  wishing 
to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  is  therein  renewed. 
No  denial  is  made,  nor  reparation 
is  offered,  for  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings I  stated  to  you  in  my  let- 
ter of  December  31  ;  and  the  right 
of  infringing  treaties,  and  violating 
the  rights  of  our  allies,  is  still  mainr 
tained,  by  solely  offering  an  illu- 
sory negociation  upon  this  subject^ 
which  is  put   off,   as  well  as  the 
evacuation  of  the  Low  Countries  by 
the  French  armies,  to  the  indefinite 
term,  not  only  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  but  likewise  of  the  con- 
soli(Iatioi»of  what  is  called  the  li- 
berty of  the  Belgians. 

It  is  added,  that  if  these  expla- 
nations appear  insufficient  to  us,  if 
you  should  again  be  obliged  to 
hear  an  haughty  tone  of  language  ^ 
if  hostile  preparations  should  con- 
tinue in  the  ports  of  England — 
after  having  tried  every  effort  to 
preser^-e  peace,  you  will  then  make 
dispositions  for  war. 

If  this  notification,  or  that  rela- 
tive to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  had 
been  made  to  me  under  a  regular 
and  official  form,  1  should  have  ' 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
replying  to  it,  that  to  threaten 
Great  Britain  with  a.  declaration  of 
war,  because  she  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  augment  herforces^  and  also 
to  declare  that  a  solemn  treaty 
should  be  broken  because  England 
adopted,  for  her  own  ssUfety,  such 
precatHions  as  already  exist  in 
France,  would  only  be  consuiered, 

both 
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both  the  one  and  the  othef,  as  new 
grounds  of  ofience,  which>  as  long 
as  they  should  subsist,  would  prove 
a  bar  to  every  kind  of  negociation. 

Under  this  form  of  extra-official 
communication,  I  think  I  may  yet 
be  permitted  to  tell  you,  not  in  a 
tone  of  haughtiness,  but  of  firm- 
ness, that  these  expkinations  are 
not  considered  sufficient ;  and  that 
all  the  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
the  preparations  still  continue. 
These  motives  are  'already  known 
to  you  by  my  letter  of  December 
31,  in  which  1  marked,  in  precise 
terms,  what  those  dispositions  were 
which  could  alone  maintain  peace 
and  a  good  understanding.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  can  be  useful  to  the 
object  of  conciliation  to  eofter  into 
a  discussion  with  you  on  separate 
points  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  I  have  ahready  acquaint- 
ed you  with  my  opinion  concerning 
them.  If  you  have  any  explana-' 
tions  to  give  me  under  the  same 
extra  official  form,  which  will  em- 
brace all  the  objects  contained  in 
my  letter  of  the  Slst  of  December, 
as  well  as  all  the  points  which  re- 
late to  the  present  crisis  with  Eng- 
land ^  her  allies,  and  the  general 
system  of  Europe,  I  shall  willingly 
attend  to  them. 

1  think  it,  however,  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  in  answer  to  what  you  tell 
me  on  the  subject  of  our  prepara- 
tions, that  under  the  present 'cir- 
cumstances all  those  measures  will 
be  continued  which  may  be  judged 
necessary  to  place  us  in  a  state  of 
protecting  the  safety,  tranquillity, 
and  the  rights  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  to  guarantee  those  of  our 
allies  I  and  to  set  up  a  bamer  to 
those  views  of  ambition  and  ag- 
grandizement,   dangerous    at    all 


times  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  but 
which  become  still  more  so,  being  ' 
supported  by  the  propagation  of  priiH 
ciples  destructive  of  all  sodal  order. 
I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  GRENVILLfi: 

From     M.     Chauvelin,     to     Lord 
GrenvUle. 

Portman  square,  I7tk  Jmu 
1793,    %d   Year  cf  -At 
French  Republic. 
My  Lord, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  addrtemg 
myself  to  you,  to  b^  of  yon  to 
grant  me  an  interview.  I  afaaU 
proceed  to  explain  the  motives  <tf 
this  request,  and  you  will  judge 
them  to  be  such  as  will  not  achrat 
of  delay.  I  shall  first  desire  of  ytm, 
my  lord,  security  for  my  communi- 
cations with  the  French  goveru-i 
ment.  Whatever  may  be  the  cha- 
racter which  you  acknowledge  me 
to  possess,  you  have,  at  least,  fiev# 
doubted  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
declarations  which  I  have  transmit- 
ted to  you  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation.  I  will  therefore  propose  to 
you,  my  lord,  either  absolutely  to 
refuse  hearing  me,  or  to  give -or- 
ders for  my  couriers  to  be  respected* 
and  the  secrecy  of  my  letters,  as 
well  as  those  sent  as  received^  to  be 
observed. 

I  will  then,  my  lord,  require  to 
be  informed,  whether  his  Britanote' 
majesty  will  receive  my  letters '^df 
credence,    and  if  he    be  sati^lUSt/ 
with  the  declarations  contained  in 
the  paper  which  I  had  the  hondiir . 
of  transmitting  to  your  lordship  Uist 
Sunday.     I  have  not  only  recelvef 
fresh  orders   from    the   execiltive 
council  of  France,  to  insist  upon  a 
speedy  and  dc^nitive  answer  f  but 
there  is  yet  another  reason  whfc^ 
urgently  presses  for  the  decision  dt 
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his    Britannic    majesty.     I    have 
learnt  this  day,  that  the  kw  relat- 
ing to  foreigners  obliges  them  to 
make  their  declaration  within  ten 
days  after  the   10th  of  January; 
and,  in  case  of  any  foreigner,  who 
is  amenable  to  this  law,  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  make  such  declara- 
tion, the  magistrates  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  authorized  not  only 
to  require  him  to  do  so,  but  even 
to  imprison  him.      I  know,   my 
lord^  and  all  those  who  understand 
the  rights  of  nations  know  it  also, 
that  I  cannot  be  implicated  in  this 
law.      The  avo^vcd   and   acknow- 
ledged   organ    of  a    government 
which  executes  laws  to  which  95 
millions  of  men    have  submitted 
themselves,     my    person    is,     and 
ought  to  be,  sacred  -,  and  even  un- 
der my  diplomatic  character,  my 
lord,  I  could  not  be  ranked  among 
the  general  common  cfass  of  fo- 
reigners,  until  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty should    have  definitively  re- 
jected the  letters  of  credence  which 
he  knows  1  have  received  for  him. 

But  had  I  been  implicated  in 
this  law,  I  owe  to  the  government 
of  a  free  and  powerful  nation, 
which  I  represent,  this  declaration, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  submit  to  it  -,  and  that  all  the 
persecutions  which  it  might  please 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  make  me 
endure,  would  fall  upon  the  French 
nation,  in  whose  cause  and  for 
whose  sake  it  would  be  my  glory 
to  sufier. 

After  this  candid  declaration,  my 
lord,  thinking  myself  entitled  to  an 
equal  sincerity  on  your  side,  I  will 
desire  of  you,  in  the  conversation 
which  I  solicit,  to  inform  me, 
what  is  the  conduct  which  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  ministers  liieaii  to 
hold  with  respect  to  me»  atid  with 


respect  to  the  persons  who  com- 
pose my  household,  in  consequence 
of  the  law  against  foreigners. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)    F.  CHAUVELlNr. 


From   Lord   Grenville,    to   M,    De 
Chauvelin, 


Whitehall,  Jan.  20,  1793. 


Sir, 


I  HAVE  received  your  letter  of 
the  17th  instant.  1  have  already 
apprized  you,  that  his  majesty  has 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  de- 
ciding, according  to  his  judgment, 
upon  the  two  questions  of  acknow- 
ledging a  new  form  of  government 
in  France,  and  of  receiving  a  mi- 
nister accredited  on  the  part  of 
some  other  authority  in  France  than 
that  of  his  must  Christian  majesty. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  you  now 
make,  whether  his  majesty  will  re- 
ceive your  new  letters  of  credence, 
I  have  to  inform  you,  that  tinder 
the  present  circumstances  his  ma- 
jesty does  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ceive them. 

The  Inquest  you  make  of  me  is 
equally  incompatible  with  the  form 
of  an  extra-official  communication, 
and  that  character  in  which  you 
have  hitherto  been  known  as  mi- 
nister of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
Nothing  then  remains  for  me  to 
say,  relative  to  the  subject  of  your 
former  letter,  particularly  alter 
what  has  just  happened  in  France, 
than  to  inform  you,  that  as  an 
agent  charged  with  a  confidential 
communication,  you  ought  certainly 
to  havie  attended  to  the  necessary 
measures  taken  by  us  to  secure  your 
letters  and  couriers;  that  as  mi- 
nister of  his  most  Christian  majesty 
you  would  hant  enjoyed  all  (hos^ 

exceptions 
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exceptioDs  uhicb  tLe  law  afibrdfr  to  humat  of  coamKHis  copiei  of 

put 'lie  mioisten  proper!  v  acknow-  p^^^n  which  hare  been  reedtgl 

Usdgtrd  as  fruch  ,  but,  that  as  an  in-  from  M.  ChaurefiDj  late  miniMcr 

di^icjiuiU  you  can  only  be  consider-  pSenipotentiai^- from  the  iiiOBtCtar» 

td  among;»t  ti  e  general  mast  of  fb-  tian  king,  by  his  majestj's  aecA- 

reigoer^  refrident  in  England.  taiy  of  state  for  foieign  aflUr^aad 

(Sig:.ed)  GRENVILLE.  of  the  answers  reConied  IheftlO} 

^ and  likewise  coptes   of  ui  oidir 

made  by  his  majestj    in  **"«4[ 

Ijetter  from  the  sam^  to  the  iame,  and  transmitted  bj  his  iHJalf^ 

OTfitr'wg  hit  immediate  departvre  command  to  the  said  M.  Chauwdt^ 

from  the  reaitii,  Jan.  24.  in  consequence  of  the  atrockMll  act 

I  AM  chareed  to  notify  to  you,  recently  peipctrated  at  ISria,        * 

Sir,    that   Die  character   with  ^}^  ^  !»?«"*  "Vf^  ^^ 

which  you  bad  been   invested  at  »»«»  nis  majesty  thinka  it  indb- 

f  his  court,   and   the  functions  of  PfnsaWy  necessaiy  to  make  a.  fi^ 

which  have  been  to  long  suspended,  *"^'"  augmentation  of  luB  fanf»bf 

being  now  entirelv  terminated  by  f^  ^^  ^^^i  and  idies  w  fk 

the  fetal  death  of  his  most  Chris-  ^^"^^^  affection  and  zeal  €f  Ot 

tian  majestv,  vou  hawe  no  longer  ^^^.^  ^^  commons,  to  cabbie  JUi 

any  public  chiiactcf  here.  majesty  to  take  the  moat^^fefnd 

The  king  can  no  k>nger,  after  naeasures,  in  the  present  inqipriM 

such  an  eient,  permit  your  residence  conjuncture,  for  maintainii^  fl» 

here.     His  majesty  has  thought  fit  security  and  rights  of  Ins  tmnfh 

to  order,   that  you  should  retire  minions,  for  supporting  lui  wfjkk 

from  this  kingdom  within  the  term  ^^^  ^^  oppamg  views  of  ii^M;. 

of  eight    days;    and   I   lierewith  direraent    and   ambitiOD^   ^^  ^ 

transmit  to  you  a  copv  of  the  order  P*^.®^  France,  u  hich  would  be  0 

which  his    majesty    in    his  prii^  ?'*  ^"°«  dangerous  to  t^  gpalofl 

council  has  given  to  this  effect.  interests  of  Europe,  but  ai^)N|rt|^ 

I  send  ycm  a  passport  for  youreelf  cularly  so,    when  connectod  wlft 

and  your  suite;   and  I  shall  not  Jhe  propagation  of  prindples  wliA 

fail  to  take  all  the  other  necessary  ^^^  *°  ^^^  violation  of  the  OKMft 

steps,  in  order  that  vou  may  re-  ^^"^  ^"^*«>  and  are  atto:^  mUt- 

turn  to  France  with  ^i  the  atten-  ^f ?*^«  ^  ^^^  P««*  and  orderoC^I 

tions  which  are  due  to  the  charac-  ^'^^'  society.  G.  K 

ter  of  minister  plenipotentiary  from •>. 

his  most  Christian  majesty,  which  -  *     f 
you  have  exeixdsed  at  this  court.  Protest  m  the  Hmue  o/Lordi  eigJimt 
(Signed)           GRENVILLE.        the  Addreu,  voted  in  tammm  U 
the  preceding  Mmage^  Ak.  |« . 


Message  from  his    Majesty  to  the  Dissentient 

Houses  of  Lords  and   Commons,  i.  TlECAUSE'the  immedialftliM- 

'^on-  28.  J3  dency  of  the  addrev.  ii|  l» 

George  U.  pkmge  the  nation  into  war. 

IS  m^iesty  has  given  direc-  3.  fiecause  we  ^*^?mider  "Wigim 

tions  for  laying  before  the  an  evil  of  such  magnitude^  ttaCAio- 

thing 
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thinsT  but  s(bsoIut6   ttecissitv  can 
justify  it. 

3.  Because  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  danger  to  this  country  which 
renders  war  necessary. 

4.  Because  the  observance  of 
good  faith  towards  our  allies  does 
not  require  us  to  engage  in  war, 
his  majesty's  ministers  having  ad- 
mitted that  Holland  has  not  de- 
ihanded  our  interference,  and  it 
being  notorious,  that  Prussia  has 
beeri  the  aggressor  against  France. 

5.  Because,  though  we  feel  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  atrocious  act 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  mentioned 
in  the  address,  we  think  that  no 
Hijustice,  however  flagrant,  com- 
mitted iti  a  foreign  state,  and  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  other  countries, 
»  a  just  ground  for  making  war. 

6.  Because  we  are  more  likely  to 
obtain  the  objects,  whether  of  po- 
licy or  principle,  in  the  way  of  ne- 
gociation,  than  war ;  the  aversion 
of  France  to  break  with  this  coun- 
try, which  has  lately  stood  the  test 
of  repeated  provocations,  putting 
it  in  our  power  at  this  moment  to 

five  peace  to  all  Europe  :  whereas 
y  entering  into  the  war,  we  shall 
Jkut  all  at  stake;  we  shall  be  to 
oin  a  league,  whose  duration  can- 
riot  be  depended  on  ;  our  marine 
will  be  to  act  against  armed  vessels 
only,  and  that  of  the  French 
against  a  trade  which  covers  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

7.  Because,  in  no  view  of  policy 
cftn  we  discover  any  advantage  to 
be  obtained  to  this  country  by  war, 
howevei"  successful.  The  experi- 
ence of  our  two  last  wars,  has 
taught  us  the  little  value  of  foreign 
acquisitions  j  for  having  lost  Ame- 
rica in  the  last  of  them,  we  now 
enjoy  a  more  beneficial  intercourse 
with  it  as  An  irfdcpertdertt  state. 

Vol,  XXXV. 


than  we  did  when  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  British  dominions. 

8.  Because  we  think  it  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  to  preserve 
peace  with  all  mankind^  but  more 
especially  with  France. 

9.  Be^uise,  even  if  it  should  be 
thought  consonant  to  the  honour 
and  magnanimity  of  this  nation  to 
seek  the  depression  of  France,  that 
end  will  be  most  effectually  pro- 
moted, by  leaving  them  to  their 
own  internal  dissensions,  instead  of 
uniting  them  by  a  hostile  aggres- 
sion in  a  common  cause,  and  thus 
calling  forth  all  their  energy. 

10.  Because,  as  ev^ry  war  must 
be  concluded  by  a  (leace,  negocia* 
tion  must  at  some  time  take  place^ 
and  we  must  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  good  faith  of  France,  un- 
less we  proceed  upon  a  principle  of 
partition,  conquest,  or  extermina- 
tion. 

11.  Because  the  measures  now 
in  view  will  utterly  derange  our 
system  of  finance,  our  war  resources 
having  been  applied  towards  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  our  peace 
establishment,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  floating  unfunded  debt, 
which  amounted  at  the  cotnmence- 
ment  of  the  American  war  only  t6 
3,100,0001.  has  accumalated  to 
above  ten  millions,  exclusive  of 
India  bonds.  Besides  which,  the 
additional  efilect  that  the  late  enor- 
mous extension  of  private  banking, 
to  an  amount  unknown^  may  have 
upon  Our  public  credit,  in  case  of 
war,  is  what  no  one  can  foresee. 

1^.  Because  we  dread  the  in* 
crease  of  those  public  burtheQS 
tvhich  alrieiady  b6ar  so  hard  on  tfie 
poorer  part  of  the  community,  and 
because  we  are  convinced  that  no- 
thing can  endanger  our  happy  con- 
stitution, but  an  interruption  of 

K  those 
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thr^KT  hU^'u.Zi  v»h:ch  it  coir  affovds 
U!,  bv  the  Gdamlties  cf  an  nniK- 
ccstarv  mar. 

L.\NSDO\V\E. 

LAUDERDALE. 

Dissentient, 
For  the  1st,  3d,  and  3d  reasons, 
and  for  that  part  of  the  4tb  begin- 
Difii^  with  the  worrl  f  interference) ; 
and  for  the  %vhole  of  the  5th  and 
19th  reasons. 

DERBY. 


that  we  might  rest  assured,  ihat  as 
peace  with  Great  Britain  is  Ibr  tke 
interest,  and  15  the  wish  of  the 
people  in  France,  it  would  thenftve 
be  the  constant  object  of  thor  rd- 
Temment,  if  not  fiRt  provokeoof 
our  ministers,  bv  fuch  acts  m  the 
awavtbe  French 


pTutest  against  a  ff'ar  icith  France, 
VI  consef^utnce  of  the  Rejection  of 
Earl  Stavhtjpe'u  Amendment  to  the 
Address  to  his  Majesty  moved  by 
Lord  Grenville  on  Friday,  Feb,  1, 
1793. 

Dissentient, 
Ifrt,  ^O^'^A^^^  ^^r  is  a  state  so 
J3  unnatural,  so  barbarous  in 
itself,  so  calamitous  in  its  effects, 
so  immoral  when  unnecessary,  and 
80  atrocious  when  unjust,  that  every 
friend  of  humanity  should  endea- 
vour to  avoid  it  3  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pacific  system  ought  to 
be  the  first  policy  of  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened nation. 

^ly.  Because  peace  is  always  for 
the  interest  of  the  common  people 
in  all  coim tries.  And  Great  Britain 
and  France,  from  their  peculiar 
situation,  have  an  evident  interest 
to  remain  at  peace  with  each  other. 

3(lly,  Because  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  people  in  France  are 
in  general  extremely  desirous  to 
maintain  and  strengthen,  between 
that  country  and  this,  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  friendship.  And  ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  despotism  in 
France,  the  commonalty  in  that 
nation  have  such  irresistible  weight. 


dor,  and  expressly  refosing  to  ac- 
knowledge their  new  guvqnineat, 

4thly,  Because  the^dd  degfirtic 
and  detestable  govenunent  n 
France,  from  its  secrecy,  its  pa^ 
fidv,  treachenr,  and  restleBB  unhi- 
tion,  has  been  the  fatil  eame  uf 
many  wiu3  in  Europe  fiir  aefend 
centuries  past.  Therefore  aor  »- 
sistance  given  on  the  put  of  our 
government  to  any  power  fai  Europe 
that  is  endeavourii^  to  restoore  tlttft 
tyrannical  form  of  govenunent  in 
France,  is  injurious  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  this  country.  And  the 
people  of  France  have,  moreover, 
as  just  a  right  to  enjoy  civil  libertj 
as  ourselves. 

5thly,  Because  a  vmr  with 
France  is  at  present.mo8t  impolitie^ 
extremely  dangerous  to  our  dOies 
the  Dutch,  hazardous  with. respect 
to  the  internal  peace,  and  esteni9l 
power  of  this  country,  and  is  likely 
to  be  highly  injurious  to  our  cdni- 
merce,  which  is  the  great  source  of 
our  wealth,  naval  strength,  and 
pros|)erity  -,  and  any  mat^ial  id- 
temiption  to  the  trade,  manufcc- 
tures,  and  industry  of  this  king- 
dom, may,  at  this  time,  be  attended 
with  consequences  the  moat  fhtid. 
The  war  may,  therefore,  prove  fo 
be  a  war  against  our  commerce  and 
manufiEictures,  against  the  proprie- 
tors of  our  funds,  against  our  paper 
currenc}*,  and  against  every  descrip- 
tion of  property  in  this  country. 

6thly,  Because  every  man  of 
feeling  must   exceedingly   lament- 

the 
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the  numerovis  taxes  and  oppressive 
burthens  akeady  borne  by  the 
people  of  this  kingdom^  and  also 
the  present  high  price  of  various 
necessary  articles  of  life ;  and  if  an 
unwise  system  of  policy  be  pursued, 
it  must  inevitably  increase  those 
burthens,  and  eventually  put  those 
necessaries  of  life  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laborious  part  of  the  commu- 
pity. 

And  Tthly,  Because  these  mis- 
fortunes ought  the  more  to  be  de- 
precated, as  it  clearly  appears  that 
it  would  still  be  most  easy  to  avoid 
them,  if  our  ministers  were  to  pre- 
fer a  mild,  just,  and  pacific  system, 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  carnage,  and 
devastation. 

(Signed)  STANHOPE. 


Memorial  presented  by  Lo7xi  Auck- 
land, Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  Great 
Britain,  to  their  High  Mighti^ 
nesses  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

High  and  mighty  lords,   - 

THE  undersigned  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary of.  his  Britannic  Majesty 
hastens,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
press orders  of  the  king,  to  lay  be- 
fore your  high  mightinesses  copies 
of  all  the  papers  which  have  been 
exchanged  from  the  27th  of  De- 
cember last,  to  the  20th  of.  this 
iponth,  betwixt  lord  Grenville,  his 
Britannic  majesty's  secretary  of 
state,  and  M.  Chauvelin. 

The  king,  high  and  mighty  lords, 
is  in  the  firm,  persuasion,  that  the 
sentiments  and  principles  expressed 
in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  are 
perfectly    congenial    with     those 


which  animate  your  republic,  and 
that  your  high  mightinesses  are 
disposed  to  concur  fully  in  those 
measures,  which  the  actual  crisis  of 
affairs  requires,  and  which  are  a 
necessary  consequence  of  these  sen- 
timents and  these  principles. 

The  circumstances  which  have 
involved  us  in  this  crisis  are  too 
recent,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
king  too  well  known,  to  render-it 
necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  en- 
ter at  this  time  into  any  long  de- 
tails. -    - 

It  is  not  yet  above  four  years 
since  some  unfortunate  individuals, 
assuming  to  themselves  the  name 
of  philosophers,  had  the  presumption 
to  think  themselves  capable  of 
establishing  a  new  system  of  civil 
society.  And  in  order  to  realize 
this  reverie  of  their  vanity,  they 
thought  it  became  them  to  over- 
turn and  destroy  all  the  received 
notions  of  subordination,  manners, 
and  religion,  which  have  been  hi- 
therto the  safety,  the  happiness, 
and  the  consolation  of  mankind. 
Their  phUis  of  destruction  have  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well  3  but  the  effects 
of  this  new  system,  which  they 
have  wished  to.  introduce,  have 
only  served  to. demonstrate  the  fu- 
tility and  wickedness  of  its  contri- 
vers.— ^The  events  which  hav^  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  so  much 
rapidity,  since  ita  beginning,  sur- 
pass in  atrocity  all  that  has  yet  ap- 
'  peared  in  history.  Prqperty,  liber- 
ty, security,  life  it^e|£  hava  been 
^sacrificed  to  raisjgiii^  passions,  to 
the  spirit  of  plunde]p,  jto  natied,  and 
•  the  most.cruel  as^d.^iiixiatural  ambi- 
tion. The  annals  bf^  mankind  do 
not  present  an  epocka,  w]bei»,,in 
•30  short  a  space  of  time^,  sq.  icbany 
crimes  have  been  committed^  so 
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many  misfortunes  have  been  occa-  portioned  to  the  nature  of  cireotth 

•ioned^  so  many   tears  hare  been  stances.    The  king  has  conatihed 

shed  'j  in  short,  at  this  time^  these  his  parliament  i  and  the  measures 

horrors  appear  to  have  come  to  their  which  his    majesty    has    thought 

ftill  extent.  proper  to  take  have  been  conOrmed 

During  all  this  period,  the  king  by  the  unanimous  senthnents  of  a 

surrounded  by  his  people,  who  en-  people,  who  abhor  anarchy  and  ir- 

joyed  by  Divine  Providence  an  un-  religion  ;  who  love  the  Idnfj^  Ittd 

exampled    prosperity,    could    not  respect  their  constitution, 

▼lew    the    misfortunes   of  others  These   are,    high   and    ttiighfty 

without  feeling  sentiments  of  pity  lords,  the  motives  of  a  conwMt!, 

and  indignation.    But  true  to  his  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  which 

principles,  his  majesty  could  not  have  assured  hitherto  to  the  king 

allow  himself  to  intermeddle  in  the  your  concert  and  your  co-operation, 

internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  nation.  — His  majesty,  in  all  that  he  had 

He  has  never  deviated  from  that  done,    has  constantly  studied   tb 

system  of  neutrality  which  he  first  maintain  the  rights  and  security  of 

adopted.    This  conduct,  which  the  the  United  Provinces, 

king  has  seen  with  pleasure  observ-  The  declaration  whk;h  (lie  un* 

ed   equally    by  your  high  mighti-  dersigned  had  the  honour  to  tfa^ 

nesses,  the  good  faith  of  which  all  mit  to  your  high  migh^nesses  to 

Europe    has    acknowledged,   and  the  13th  of  November  last,  and  Hib 

which  ought  to  be  respected  above  arrival  of  a  small  squadron,  destintl 

all  other  titles,  has  not  been  able  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Tepttbi- 

to  put  his  majesty,  his  people,  and  lie,  while  he  was  assembling  -IiIb 

this  republic,  out  of  the  reach  of  maritime    forces,     are    suflldsdt 

the  most  criminal  &nd  dangerous  proofs  of  thb.    Your  high  mighti- 

designs.  nesses  have  acknowledged  thes^  kh 

For  some  months  past,  projects  tentionsof  theking,  in  sofitfashll 

of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  majesty  has  already  acted*   'Tliejr 

alarming  to  the  tranquillity  and  will  be  found  no  his  honouniMBlll 

safety  of   all  Europe,    have  been  the  measures  which  are  prq|iarlatt. 

publicly  avowed;    attempts   have  In  consequence,  his  miyesty  is  per- 

been  made  to  spread,  both  in  the  suaded,  that  he  shall  contiaiie  to 

internal  parts  of  England  and  in  experience,   on  the  part  of  jmtt 

this  country,  maxims  subversive  of  high  mightinesses,  a  perfect  edb* 

all  social  order  j  and  the  abettors  formity  of  principles  andeairfast. 

of  such    designs    have    not  been  This  conformity  will  alone  ^«k>'4D 

ashamed  to  give  to  these  detestable  the  united  efforts  of  the'two'cieoih 

attempts,  the  name  of  the  revolu-  tries,   their    necessary  eneigf  ite 

tionary  power.  Solemn  and  ancient  their  common  defence,  in  oppiritt 

treaties,  guaranteed  by  the  king,  a  barrier  to  the  evils  with  wfam 

have  been  broken  $  and  the  rights  Europe  is  threatened,  and  pieserfe 

and  territory  of  the  republic  have  from  every  attempt,^^    the   Salbti» 

been  violated. — His  majesty   now  the  tranquillity,  and  the  indeptft- 

thinks,  in  his  wisdom,    that    he  dence  of  a  state,  the  happineie  nf 

ought  to  make  preparations  pro-  which  your  high  miglitincssetf  •>* 
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sure,bjr  the  wisdoQi  and  firmaess  and  peace  of  ipdepeiul^t  ue^tip^^ 

df  it#  goveranent.  and  is  pursued  in  open  defiance  j^ 

every  principle  of  moderatipn,  g[ki|l 

^iren  at  the  Hague,  the  25th  ^tb,  humanjlty>  io^d  justice.     ,  _  ^ 

day  of  Jan.  171^«  In  a  cause  of  such  general  oo)^ 

(Signed)  AUCKLAND.  cerii>  his  m^esty  has  ^every  reason 

to  hope  for  the  cordial  co-pperatipp 

[Lord  Auckland  afterwards  ad-  of  those  power»  who  are  uoyited 

dressed  a  second  memorial^  dated  with  his  msyesty  by  the  ties  of  ^^ 

Jan.  9B,    to    the    United    States,  liance,  or  who  feel  an  interest  |h 

merely  to  infoim  them  of  the  man*'  preventing  the  extension  of  aniariAi/ 

ner  in  which.  M.  Chauvelin    was  and  confusion,  and  in  contribu4i(|g 

dismissed  from  this  country.]  to  the  security  and  tranq^ilU^^f^f 

_  ._^ Europe.  G,  JL . .! 


Menaf(e  faom  his  Mt^esty  to  the 

Sme^o/ Lords,  Rb.ll.  The  mil o/LouU  the  Sitt4eiUh,  late 

Kirtg  of  the  Erexch,  toriUcA  iy 

CIborgb  Rm  ,  himself', 

HIS  majesty  thinks  proper  to 

acquaint  the. house  of  lords.  In  the,. name  oi  the  most  Holy 

that  the  assembly  noM^  exercising  Trln%,  the  Father,    the  Soq, 

the    powers    of    government   in  and  the  Holy  Ghoal^i^rtiiifl  .SL|t 

France,  have,  without  previous  no-  day  of  December  Jt^dS^-.          :^ 

t ice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  be  ..     ., 

committed  against  the  persons  and  T  LOUIS  XVI.   of  .that  /fuvm, 

property  of  his  majesty>*s '  subjects,  X  king  of  France,  being  for  mpcie 

ill  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  than  four  months  shut  up  in  ifaie 

^ndofthe most  positive  stipulations  tower  of  the  Temple  of  Paris^  by 

•of  treaty  r^nd  have  since,  on  the  those  who  were  formerly  my  ^q|bK 

isiost  groundless  pretences,  declared  jects,  and  being  even  deprived^of 

war  against  his  majesty  and   the  all  communications  with  nif.-%&- 

iTnited  Provinces.     Under  the  cir-  mily  from  the  first  instant^  mocf* 

reumstances  of  this  wanton  and  un-  over  implicated  in.  a  trial,. the  issue 

provoked  aggression,  his   majesty  of  yrhichj^from  the  nature  of  hu- 

has  taken  the  necessury  steps  >to  man  passions,  it  is  impossible  ,tp 

maintain  the  honour  of  his  crown,  foresee,  mmI  for  which  there  js  ao 

and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  pretence  nor  justification,  ia  M^ 

people;  and  his  majesty  relies  with  existing  law  ;  having  only  God.jCo 

-  confidence  on  the  firm  and  effectual  be  witness  to  my  thou^ts,  and  -to 

support  of  the  house  of  lordsj  and  whom  1  can  address  myself:    ..,„> 

*Ott  the  zealous  exertions  of  a  barave  i  hereby  deckure  in  his  pMsenos^ 

and  loyal  people,  in  prosecuting  a  my  last  wishes  and.notimeata*^,  ^ 

jttst  and  necessary  war  5  and  in  eH-  I  leave  my  90ul  to  God,  my  CtraiH 

deavouring,  under  the  blessing  of  tov. — I  entreat  him  in  mmyjfeg^ 

Providence,  to  oppose  M  eSeStUsA  ,0^v8  it  and  notto  judgf^it^lfft^- 

barrier  to  the  fertfaer  progrelsifirA'  jm^  to  ito  deserts,  ^ms§$K^^Xo 

.  system  whkh  strikes  at  the  Mcurity  those  of  dw  Lord  JtmaQuist,  wha 

cSeni 
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ofibred  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to 
GM,  his  father^  for  us  men,  hoiv- 
ever  unworthy  we  might  be,  and 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  among 
the  most  so. 

I  die  in    union  with  our  holy 
mother^  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and 
Roman    church,  which   holds    its 
powers  in  uninterrupted  succession 
from  St.  Peter,    to   whom  Jesus 
Christ  entrusted  them  5  and  I  be- 
lieve every  thing  contained  in  the 
symbol  and  commandments  of  God 
and  the  church,  the  sacraments  and 
mysteries,  as  now  and  ever  taught 
by  the  Catholic  church. — I  never 
pretended  to  set  myself   up  as  a 
judge  of  the  diflFerent  modes  of  in- 
terpreting the  dogmas  which  agitate 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  5  but  I 
have  always  submitted,  and  shall 
always  submit,  should  GoA  grant 
me  life,  to  the  decisions  which  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  united  with 
the  holy  Catholic  church,  have  given, 
or  may  'give,  conformably  to  the 
disdpline  of  the  church,  as  fdlowed 
since  Jesus  Christ.    I  pity  with  all 
my  heart,  our  brethren  who  may 
be  in  error  3  but  I  presume  not  to 
*  judge  them,  nor  do  I  love  them  less 
in  Jesus  Christ,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  of  Christian  charity.    I 
pray  God  to  pardon  all  my  sins,- 
which  I  have  endeavoured  scrupu- 
lously to  recollect  to  express  my 
detestation  of  them,  and  humiliate 
myself  in  his  presence.    Deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
I  entreat  of  Grod  to  receive  the  con- 
fession which  I  have  made  to  him, 
and  particularly  my  profound  re- 
pentance   of  having    signed    my 
name,  although  strongly  against  my 
will,  to  instruments  which  may  be 
contrary  toM:be  hkh.  and  dkcipliite 
of  tlfie  CikthoUc'dlAirdh,  to  which  I 
have  in  myliea¥l*^entihued  sincei^  • 


ly  attached.  I  pray  God  to  receive 
my  6nn  resolution,  should  "he  grant 
me  life,  to  avail  myself  as  soon  as  I 
can,  of  the  ministry:  of  a  CatfaoHc 
priest,  to  confess  all  my  6ios>  and 
receive  the  sacrament .  of  repent- 
ance. 

I  entreat  all  those  whom  I  have 
inadvertently  offended  (for  I  knovtc 
not  of  one  wilful  offence  whieb>  £ 
have  committed  agaimat^any  ooey, 
or  to  those  to  whom.?I(TDay  have 
set  a  bad  and  improper  example,  tin 
pardon  the  evil  which  the^r  conceive»i 
I  may  have  done  them.  ,  *    '   > 

I  entreat  all    those-  who:  have 
charity,  to  unite  their  prayem  wiAt 
mine,  to  obtain  su  pardoa 'ia£  <jiod 
for  my  sins.  .-^^     •  •.'t^v!. 

I  forgive,  from-  my..heait|^..>a]l 
those  who  became  vcfjn  teommm 
without  cause,  and  I  entnestrGod. 
to  pardon  them,  as  well  as  ..(hoeOf 
who  from  false  or  misguidedi-zodci 
have  done  me  much  injury. 

I  recommend  to  God,  my  wife 
and    my   children,  my  sister,  my 
aunts,  my  brothers,  and  all  those 
who  are  connected  with  meAg^'ihi&*  • 
ties  of   blood,    or    othcfwM)"  I^* 
moreover  particularly  implore  Grpd  • 
to  cast  an  •  eye  of  mercy  upon  my  • 
wife,  my  children,  and  my  lister/ 
who  have  so  long  suffered  with,  me^ 
to  support  them  with  his  gra^ct^^ 
should  1  be  destroyed,  and  a&  longMf 
as  they  remain  in  this  perisiiaiikfkJi 
world.  . '  .  ■     I  <^wf 

I  recommend  my  children,  taugfv.' 
wife.     Her  maternal  tendemess.<ia.i - 
their  behalf  I  never  doubted  y  but  J:-:- 
])articularly  desire    her':ito   mate^^ 
them  good  and  honest  christiaatiJUi 
not  to  suffer  tbem  to  regard,  the: :  * 
grandeurs  of   this  world,  ahoold 
they  be  condemned  to  experience. :: 
ihelxti,  oibanvise  than  as  dangeroui 
and  perishable  posscssspns^imd^^  ta 

turn 
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turn  their :vkwft^;tovfalxl8!tlM^>0alyr-  tadiest  fithUM^  «s  Sar  «Mii9f^ir^9fgRo 
solid  g^oiy,  iuid  of  fttetnki  diiiatli>it< .  stanocp  peiwi%^  and  t^<^V(|i4eX  (^lilD 
I  tatread  lay  siat^  to  have  the  gxkkUi?  aa  a^sa^ived  lifbt  eontffM^t^  ^  Hp«^9 
neai  tD^oontinue  h^  kindness  to  my  tomxdstXlmAildgefL'm  i)^|B^iii[i$||£ 
children/ and  to  fuUir the  duti^ifidg;.  those  who  have  perished  I0  a^fj^a 
their -mother,  should  Blie  be  taken  halfiandtho^eidsowtlQAre  r^ndeii^  • 
from  them.  nue^rable  on  my  ^ise^Wt^:  {  koiOKr:^ 

I  entreat  my  wil^  to^  forgave  me  that  thei^  ar^  s«v«ral  pei?soii9>vi^;| 
ali  the  misfcM-tunes  she  may  sufier  wer^-^taiebed  tttTMrj  flint  fcfi^ifPiitin 
on  my  accomit,  and  the  reasons  of,  conducted  themsel^e^  as th|^fi9g||^ 
dissatiafaotion  i  may  have  occasion*'  and  who  kci'e  ev^n  tieeft -^IMgiiliJIiSr 
ed  her  during  the  course  of  our  fu)y bull  painlo]|4^»(|^ ttlMplMttt 
union,  as  she  may  be  sore,  .that  I.*  of  disorder  tha  kamgjuimtiif^^^M^ 
retain  *  no  re[iro3chful  sentiments  healed>  and  we  are  sai9#tiiii0s-Bflr& 
against  her.  .    masters  of  oursdvea).   I  reqjneat/iigffn 

I  secoifoineod  sti-ongly  to  my  son  woukl  only  CQD»t^^  wAii  iSiH6 
cIifidK^B;''  after  what  they  owe  to    tress,  -     ■    :  v  0.        r . ' /rq 

Gody^HvliD  ought  in  all   things  to        I  wish  it  vveiii  j^}t^pipo^^^4fj^ 
preside,  to  remain  always  united  .  prove  here  my   gf^Ufyk 'B^lpi^^iES^ 
amongst  each  other ;  to  be  subtnis-    ledgments  to  those  who  faare^  mipiStf  ' 
sive  and  obedienlr>to  Uieir  mother,    fied  towards  ma  a  alncerftipn^.^^mrt 
and  •  gratefully  sdasible  of  all  the  .  interested  Skttachn^fO^t:, '  J^^^  ^.^^ 
care  and  trouiile  she  lias  had  on    hand  l^ha^  heiafk,4fi^§tv\9f^ 
their  account*  and  that  they  will    at  the  ingmtitudi^  ai^^difij|§Q/s4^'#^^ 
do  so  in  remembrance  of  me.  those  whom^  I  l^yi^joqiif^J^i^^ 

r  recommend'  to  my  son,  should    tinguished  by  fixymmh  I  hAVQ>,^i<i(^ 
he  ever  have  the  misfbrtune  to  b^    the  other  hand  )lil4^tt^!C<^IQMMA^ 
king,  to  consider  that  he  ought  to    to  experience; the  ^itM^|i)#WkiQM^$Mi 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  happi*" «  voluntary  inters  ofi*i||aiiy  .jfejpiiMt 
ness  of  his  fellow-citizens }  that  he  .  favour.     I.entteal  tb^fp^qc^fg^ 
ought  to  forget  all  animosities  and    my  warmest  ackfiofrledifme])^  ^y^^i 
resentments,  and  particularly  those        In  the  pr^rit  f  fff tr  Ttf 'P^JiiPftuSii 
which  relate  to  the  misfortunes  and   .should  be  f^»«^^i  iftJTT^^n'IgJIMiM 
disappointments  whieh    I  experi-*    friends  in  eiiabarffrtmyifl»»  nffS^wn" 
encej  that  he  cannot  procure  the    to  speak  more.  ex|l^llf^,j^^^i|«^if  ■ 
happiness    of   hb   people  but;  by  >  most  epi^^estly  onjoini ja^y:  tjq|^j||)^c)f 
reigning  according  to   the  law^*;    ^XQ^x^s^^.^very  «}ipprt^n)ty.p(:Qpij^2>b 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  kfaoyK:  ^4ng  themjOut.  ^  ,     ..^      - ;  /.I 'ifot'Tor 
cannot  make  himself  nespected,  ^|       I  should ..  ttdok  .1  .di4  v^oims^ii^^o 
effect  the  good   purposes   of  QiJI/.^he, sentiments  c^  tlMjii^tioii,,^ 
heart,  but  in  proportion  as  h^p0|9r:!jdid:  not  only  reecHnfme^d  to  j}Wai>i 
sesses  the  necessary  aiiihority  J  he]a>..sonjMeiiiai.^  Cbw^^       ftof^  IH^^a 
otherwise*  confined  in   hiil  operiH: /wl\qcip  ^ifMiere  atta^ment  tq^'gi^^q 
lions,  atnd  being  no  kjnger  respect jfviin^ilfed  ,tJ^m,to  shut  ^^miie^i^ii 
ed>  he  is  more  defchmiiBntal  ltoArr^up^%ilb'>fnfl.%?t)^j»hi^:^^^^ 
usetul.  vsnneiiia  W*  ,  t*«  ^flPMPrtP^ 

I  re<»mnlend  to  the  care  ipf  m.fo^nim'y^f^^ 

son,  all  Oimftnotm^^nm^fXhuijai^     9M :  JWiiilliiwf  fitawfc^df 

•  ^       •         •  >  fcc 
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{{St  those  aU^ntioQfli  which  I  hawe 
had  every  reason  to  applaud,  since 
he  has  been  with  me.  As  he  has 
continued  with  me  to  the  last,  I  en- 
treat the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mune to  give  him  my  clothes, 
books,  watch,  my  purse,  and  other 
little  articles,  which  were  deposited 
with  the  council  of  the  commune. 
.:  1  pardon  also  most  heartily  those 
who  guarded  me,  the  ill  usage  and 
restraint  which  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  adopt  towards  me. 
I  have  found  some  tender  and  com« 
passionate  friends :  may  they  enjoy 
in  their  hearts  that  tranquillity 
which  their  mode  of  thinking  al- 

.  ways  bestows. 

I  request  Messrs.  de  IVIalesherbes, 
Tronchet,  and  Deseze,  to  receive 
my  utmost  acknowledgments  and 
expressions  of  gratitude,  for  the 
care  and  anxieties  they  have  sus- 
tained on  my  account. 

I  conclude,  by  declaring  before 
God,  and  at  the  eve  of  appearing 
before  his  tribunal,  that  i  am  in- 
nocent of  the  charges  alledged,  nor 

.  have  I  to  reproach  myself  with  any 
one  of  the  crimes  of  which  I  have 
been  accused. 

Given   in  duplicate  at   the 

.^  tower  of  the  Temple,  the 

25th  of  Dec.  1792. 

'■  (Signed) 

IX)UIS. 

A  true  copy. 

Witness, 

BAUDRAIS, 
Municipal  ojficer. 


DECLARATION    of    the     RE- 
GENT OF  FRANCE. 

l^ewis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  of  France, 
Son  of  France,  Uncle  to  the  pre' 


sent  King,  ondRegeiU  of4ke  Km§' 
dom — To  all  those  who  mafpf 
ruse  these  presents.  Greetings    ■ 

• 

WHEREAS  the  mo^t  criminal 
of  men  have,  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  most  atrocioua  fif 
crimes,  completed  the  weight  of 
their  iniquities;  We,  struck. with 
horror  on  receiving  the  infproMiliQOi 
have  invoked  the  Almighty  to  .to- 
able  us  by  his  gracious  aaft^^^tpiff, 
to  suppress  the  emotions  of  our:  joit 
indignation,  caused  by  the  woli- 
ments  of  the  profoimd  grief  wUcb 
had  overwhelmed  us  3  ti>  (be  f»d 
that  we  might  the  better  fidfil 
those  essential  duties  that  $nt  in 
circumstances  so  weighty^  the  fint 
in  order  among  those  obligttjppi 
which  the  unchangeable  lane  of 
the  French  monarch  impose  upoe 
us. 

The  fierce  usurpers  of  the  4P* 
vereign  authority  in  Franoe,  liv- 
ing, en  the  2l8t  day  of  the  piv«uit 
month  of  January,  1^  vijolent 
hands  on,  and  barl^'oiisly  muvidfr- 
ed  our  dearly-beloved  and  hi^fiij* 
honoured  brother  and  80vc|«jgii  tht 
king;,  Louis  the  XVI th  by  jwtioe^^ 
We  declare,  that  the  dbuipbiOf 
Louis-Charles,  born  the  £7t)li:dBX 
of  March,  the  year  of  ourI,tfnl 
17 85,  is  king  of  France  and.ljia* 
varre,  under  the  napie  of^lfitm 
the  XVIIth.  We  furthenjeqvn,^ 
clare,  in  virtue  of  our  birtfa<:Q|^t, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  oC-'ib* 
kingdom  of  France,  that  wft.jiie, 
and  will  act  a^  regent  of  Eijieoe 
during  the  minority  of  the  Jctegf 
our  nephew  and  sovereign  Icv^ 

Thus  invested  with  the  ex^fvise 
of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  90- 
vereignty  in  France,  and  of  the 
supreme  administration  of  ifyal 
justice  throughout  the  jMidJuiig- 

dom. 


iHm,  «we,  in  consequence  of-  our  solemn  engagement,  ive  fidve 
obligations  and  duties  so  to  do,  thought  proper  to  asBnme  the  pb^m 
take  -Upon  ourselves  the  said  charge  of  government,  in  eonjanction  with 
of  regent.  our  dearest  brother  Charles  Philip 

:  We  are  therefore  determiaed,  ofFrance,oountof  Artoi^jf^whoin 
«?ith  ^e  assistance  of  Divine  Pro-    are  united  our  dear  nephews,  grand- 

■  vidence,  and  that  of  our  good  and  sons  of  France,  their  royal  «ngh« 
^  loyal  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  or-  nesses  Louis  Anthony,  duke  of  An- 
^ders,  aided  by  the  powerful  sue-  gouleme,  and  Chatles  Ferdinand, 
'.-cours  of  the  allied  sovereigns  for    duke^of  Berry;   antt  ;Mr  cousins, 

.'the  same  purpose,  to  do  our  ut-  their  royal  higlmees^'-llouis  Henry 
tnost  endeavours  to  recover  the  11-    ofBourbon,  prince  of  Gonddj  Louis 

■  berty  of  our  royal  nephew  king  Uenty  Joseph  of  Bourbon,  dake  of 
Louis  XVIIth ;  of  her  majesty,  his  Bourbon ;  and  Louis  Anthony 
angust  mother  and  guardian ;  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  £n- 
the  princess  royal,  Maria  Theresa,    ghein }      pfhlces    of    the     blood 

'  his  sister  and  our  niece;  and  of  her    royal^— conformably    to    the    de- 
royal  highness  the  princess  Eliza-    claration   we  conjointly  addressed 
'  beth,  his  aunt  and  our  dearest  ^ster;    to  the  Is^  king  the  lOth  of'Sep- 
'  nil  lield  in  the  severest  captivity  by    tember  1791,  and  every  other  act 
the  chiefs  of  a  faction.  signed  by  us,  to  be  considered  as 

We  are  likewise  determined  and    the  declarotioAA  of  our  umlbnn 
resolved  to  effect  the  re-establish-:    principles  and  sent iment^^j' and  Vve 
tnent  of  the  French,  monarchy  on    invariably   persist    in'  'those 'Hur 
the  unalterable  basis  of  the  French  ^A\d  acts,  for  the  purposes  and  ends 
'  constitution,  with  a  reform  o^hose    aforesaid, 
abuses  that  may  have  been  intro-        We  therefore  ordeir  and  direct  all 
duced  in  the  public  administration,    the  natives  of  Frani6e,  sii^ly  and 
We  will  likewise  exert  ourselves  in    collectively,  to  obe]^ 'the  commands 
the  restoration  of  the  religion  of    they  may  and  will  receive  from  us 
our  forei^thei's  to  its  original  pumy,    on  the  part  of  the  ktn^.    We'ftir- 
^};  according  to  the  canonical  disci-    thennore  enjoin  all  the  loving  sub- 
'  pline  of  the  church.      We  will,    jects  of  this  our  kingdom,  to  shew 
^  mor^ver,  re-establish  the    magis-    obedience  to  the  orders  that  may 
trature,  so  essential  to  the  revival    and  will  be  issued  by  our  dearest 
of  good  order,  and  the  due  and    brother,  Charles  Philip  of  France^ 
regular  administration  of  justice :     count  of  Artois,  named  and  consU- 
•■  V^  also  promise  to  i^-instate  all  and    tuted  by  us  liei\te|f^t-general  of 
*<Uvery  description  of  persons  in  the    the  kingdpm,  in  the  name  and  on 
lull  enjoyment  of  their  pro|ierty,    th^  part  of  the  king  and  regent  of 
now  usurped;  and  in  the  A'ee  exer-    France.        '^ 
'  cise  of  their  lawful  rights,  of  which        In  fine,  weidkiect  and-  enJQt».«Il ' 
they  may  have   been  illegally  de-    the  king*soffice^4  whether  .miUUury 
prived.    In  order  to  enforce  the    ormag^teiiial,  to'pnbfisnandnGlUy 
law,  we  shall  punish  crimes  with    this  our  present  declanition  to  ail 
severity,  and  in  an  exemplary  man-    those  to  whom  it  piiay  pertun^  ,att- 
'    ner.  '  tborish^iuid  eifiHpdmnng  iMvk  to 

liii  fine}«or  th^  fulfilling  oT^'^ibake  it  knowA^lh  Fhinee  i  and 

when 
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when  cireum stances  pernnt  the 
several  courts  of  jostice  to  re-a«iime 
their  functions  in  their  rL'sjiective 
jurisdictions,  the  said  declai-arionj 
a*  «oon  as  convi^nientlr  m3V  be,  is 
to  be  imnicrliately  If-galized^  pub- 
lished, and  exccnt'.^l. 

Given  at  Ham,  in  Wcrstphaiia, 
under  oar  «eal;  which  i*  what  we 
make  use  of  in  the  si^nins:  of  so- 
vcreern  acts,  till  the  sc^iIs  of  the 
kincrdom,  dest roved  bv  the  reism- 
ing  faction,  are  re-n:atle  :  lo  be 
likewise  counter-risrned  bv  the 
marshals  Brog'lio  and  Castries,  our 
ministers  of  slate,  the  9SX\i  dav  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  grace  1793, 
and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Louis 


XVII. 


(Signed) 


LOUIS   STAMSLALS  XWIEIl. 


Letter  Patent  usued  by  the  Regent  of 
France,  for  the  naming  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant'General  of  the  Kingdom. 

m 

Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  Sen  of 
I-'ranrPf  Uncle  to  the  King,  and 
lietiejit  of  the  Kingdom ;  to  our 
dear  brother,  Charles  Philip  of 
France  J  Son  of  France,  Count  of 
Artols,  Greeting. 

rilHE  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
M.  (>od  of  St.  Louis,  who  lias 
so  long  protected  the  French  mo- 
narchy, will  certainly  not  permit 
its  fmal  destruction  by  the  hands  of 
a  set  of  factious  men,  as  execrable 
by  their  impious  audacity  as  by  the 
enormity  of  the  crimes  they  have 
committed.  Heaven  has  assuredly, 
and  it  is  our  greatest  hope,  destined 
us  to  be  the  roinisterB  of  his  justice, 
to  revenge  the  biodd  of  the  king 


our  brocber,  which  these  mcMHtcn 
have  dared  to  spill  with  the  bkmK 
asconisbing  lerocity.  It  is  tfaerelbR 
to  place  our  nephew  and  spverdga 
on  the  throne  cf  his  fiufaer,  to  v^ 
instate  and  maintain  him  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  ppfr- 
rogatives  of  his  crown,  that  we 
call  upon  you,  Charies  PhHip  of 
France,  count  d' Artois,  to  aid  and  - 
ai=i*t  u*. 

Thi:;  tir=t  act  of  the  regen^  we 
assume  shews,  according  to  the  wiril 
of  our  heart,  the  fiill  confideoce 
we  have  in  vou. 

m 

On  these  causes,  and  for  then 
lionourable  ends  and  purposes,  we 
have  appointed  and  constmited  jnu 
by  these  presents  lieutenant-genenl 
of  the  kingdom  of  France ;  invest- 
iiig  you  with  all  those  powers  thtt ' 
the  i-egent  of  France  can  delegiifte, 
and  particularly  of  comman^D^lA 
our  absence,  and  in  our  presence 
under' our  authority,  thearmies'GI^ 
the  king,     fie  it  understood  thi^ 
all  the  officers  of  his  nujestj  in  dii<'^ 
military  line,  or  magisterial  caph-'^^ 
city,  as  well  as  all  Frenchmen,  the 
subjects  of  the  king,  are  to  'obe^ 
your  commands  given  by  you  inAl^  ' 
name   of   the  king  or  regent  of 
France .     1 1  is  our  pleasure  that  jbd'  ^ 
assist  at  all  the  councils  of  JMAfBi' 
justice,    and  administration,    and' 
others  that  it  may  be  judged  neoa^  ' 
sary  to  establish;  the.  same  to -lib 
presided  by  you  in  our  absence ;  itt '- 
which  powers    shall    continue!- ifa-' 
force  as  long  as  our  regency  fam^  - 
unless  restrained  or  annulled  by  our 
authority.  '  ■' 

In  virtue  of  these  presents,  id! 
letters  patent  issued  in  the  or^nary^' ' 
form,  and  addressed  to  tlie  courti  <lf  - 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  whitti'ie^  "' 
established  in  their  respectiiW»jo^'-| 
risdictions,  arc  to  be'mreid'^Jl»-<: - 

S>^ixed, 


uiviePnttii.iiBndaBd  c«DarnQm>a^  betwee»itlie  two  states,  aj54*f>ta^,f 
andbcoQinteragned  by>  tbe. iHiRsteU  knovKtedg^the  powers. o(  this  coo-.,: 
Broglio  and'Castries^  Qur;iii«ni6t«T»  venHon;,  ,i  ,>  ,-.  ^  .  -  -  •:  ^  • .; 
of  «liitei  the«8th  day  of  the  soottUi  .  That  it  has  refused  to  aokndw- 
of  jJantety,  anno  17d3>  abd  the  first  ledge  the  aiabassador  <|f  th«  Frenck 
year  of  the  reign  .of  Ihis  present  ma-  ,republic»  although  ^icd^wied  wiih  ., 
jesty*  .;./,;.  letters  of  credence  in  its  iian^ej -v^.y 

.  That  it  hiis  ^ififAsaYOiaved  to  im^v- 

.  (,?^9"^°) , ;  i  : ,     ,  pede  the  diffbreatipmiJi^^s^  of  comj . ; 

LOUII^  ^TAN^IyAP^  XAVi[)eR*    arms,  and  other  cofii^^tiai^oK;;. 
..;.,!.»      '7         . '  dered  in  Englandv^  either  by  Frebf^i) 

(Undersigned,    by   order    pf/.^thq.   citizeM,  or  the  agents  of  the  SfRjn 
,    ^.Dpaent  of  France)       ,     ..^     pubUcf,  v'..    ,e  -.    .       .?ot 

,.  ,  The  >Jar8>ml  BROGLIO.  .     jhat  it  has  pauseA^rbe;  fltoiqiftfc ». 
.  1     Mai^fiijlfl|^GASTRp;S.  ^    several  .boats:  and  alagp^  Jadep-.i^tfe.,: 
•  ■  -■•■    •  '{^i\t   .,       ,   '  .   ;;  •    grain  for  France,  contrary  to  ppi^x 

■■  t  .   ncvrj    .■■■'.■    treaty  of  1786^  whil^;,expQrtatibn 

Defifaratum  of  Wari  jby  tfie^French    to  other  couatjnes  was  free  f  ' 

NifttonalConf^iont  against Eng-,        Tiiat   in  q/if^t    ntf^ik  ^Tfxor^ii^^] 
;l^nd  c^nd.Hollandf  Fdbul^f^^i ..  ,  fectually  to  obstructtb^ commercial 

at  L    .         .  i-Ai     '    operations  ofjfehe  repMblic  inJEnffi-. 

I^EL^fil^atigfiaVoonyentionj  aftej^iuland,  it  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
t,;ha9P^  heard  ;thp  report  oft< menljfffobibiting  the ciroutetip^all  \ 
theioQipmmUteppfgf»S^  defenf^ftttassignatii;  ^    . 

onij)ft>Qon4ilM^f  thek^Wli^^^ftW  'D^t  in  violatioa  •of  .tiie:4th  arr 
vemp^t^    vfj^n'-  ♦.  I'       ■.   ^      tide  of  the  treaty  of  1789,  it  ob-   - 

P(|i^idfrmg>   t^P  ih^  ihivig^  of    tained  another  ^t  in  the  inoath  Qd&,\ 
En^MEid  haS'.pei:^|9^ji.,^pc;|MUy^  Ja|»iary    ]«#t,   which  «nbject8  «U 
siiKPlb€5}r^*:<^utiG5jft/pf  rtifB.  W  Fr«iuchcitNtlK|sre9iding^in,orvr€P9^  , 

Augf^B^jyrSSi.toi^yi^cl^Ioqfe  pf;hi(i  ii^intoJBlgbuad,  to  tbe.ma^t  ior 
beiog^Ul-iyspP^i^ci.tQVf^^tbsFiicench  quisitorial;  ye^tious,  and  dangeiy 
natioi?,  F^'ipyy^.2ill^4limei]it!to,  'Ous forms ^  w  .;>    ...     k 

the  Q94Ht|i3A,i(^^\m|jpd  jiei^de      ,  ;  •       That  at  the  same  time,  and  c»pn« 

Tha^a^itSa  Rmodr*g|B|eef4i4i»  hfit,  traiy:tqift»/6ret  iw^icle  ot^  fMrafl. 
ord(^ed»JbiMKn<M3fis^4<l&fi^9^J%^  :<>i^^^BSinyt  jg;vllQt^.  pro|ect|||i|^n^^ 
withdrawj  because:  he p.^ufcl  PflftA  ^ pecuttiaiy-fliid»  J^^^ofiiy  t0uwSj(llt*o3 
ackno^^rledge:  the  provisic^.  Qinecur!  :^aM^^t?eJ?e^rfifbAfB»>  cfaiw  4fM^ 
tivf  couneil)  created^  by  tb9?kgi«toK  <  relHi^baPi^o  hhii/fdir^ii^^ 
tive  assembly  j  .,  .  orfl«  .  agato«t;j>illl|0ip"i  ^bat^A^ J^-qMin  M 

T|iat>the  cabUit^t  c^^^iffmeit^    tai«<4aii^vtheiu^.^.d^ 
haft  ce«9i^isinee;the  samchfiitriod.t^t  'iM>od«ttcei^yid(a¥tfy4urected9^$ri^ 
cocre^poMl  with  :th^  Frig.n<^h  ^nc^  ;  th^'74!m^h>c9volii^  » 

bassafAop  m  Londan^  ^n  frefi^tiokuf^sr^  cUMSm^  the  pet^  ^ ,« 

the  ^uapen^jM^:  o/^  tbe,>hep;et|D(GnM»tttfif  ti^ 

kipgof  tbefVeachj:    .,,.  ,  a,,iijil>5ix    |kM  toA^sWB»flP!iKit/)1|ithq»to? 

:.  ■.•'.^4  -any 
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any  provocation,  and  when  all  the 
maritime  powers  are  at  peace  with 
England,  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
has  ordered  a  considerable  naval  ar- 
mament and  an  augmentation  of 
the  land  force ; 

That  this  aimament  was  ordered 
at  a  moment  when  the  English  mi- 
nister was  bitterly  persecuting  those 
who  supported  the  principles  of  the 
French  constitution  in  England, 
and  was  employing  all  possible 
means,  both  in  parliament  and  ont 
of  it,  to  cover  the  French  republic 
with  ignominy,  and  to  draw  upon 
it  the  execration  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  of  all  Europe  -, 

That  the  object  of  this  arma- 
ment, intended  against  France,  vt^as 
not  even  disguised  in  the  English 
parliament ; 

That  although  the  provisional 
executive  council  of  France  has 
employed  every  measure  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  fraternity  with 
the  English  nation ;  and  has  replied 
to  calumnies  and  violation  of  trea- 
ties, only  by  remonstrances  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  ex- 
pressed with  the  dignity  of  freemen; 
the  English  minister  has  persevered 
in  his  system  of  malevolence  and 
hostility,  continued  the  armaments, 
and  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Scheldt, 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  Belgium ; 

That,  on  the  news  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis,  he  carried  his  out- 
rages to  the  French  republic  to  such 
a  length,  as  to  order  the  ambassa- 
dor of  France  to  quit  the  British 
territory  within  eight  days  -, 

That  the  king  of  England  has 
manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  that  traitor,  and  his  de- 
sign of  supporting,  by  difierent 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  moment 


of  his  death,  both  by 
generals  of  hb  land  army,  and  kjf 
applying  to  parliament  for  a  con- 
siderable addition  of  land  and  tea- 
forces,  and  putting  ships  of  war  in 
commission  -, 

That  his  secret  coalition  with  tb« 
enemies  of  France,  particuU*^  with 
the  emperor  and  Prussia,  is  coDfinn- 
ed  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  thefl) 
the  first  in  the  month  of  January] 
that  he  has  drawn  into  the  saow 
ciialition  the  stadtholderof  Holland; 
that  that  prince,  whose  servile  o^ 
sequiousness  to  the  orders  of  the 
courts  of  St.  Jaroe8*s  and  Bcprlini  14 
but  too  well  known,    has  in  j^ 
course  of  the  French  revolutioBi 
and  notwithstanding  the  neutmlity 
which  he  professed,   treated  witi 
disdain  the  agents  of  France,  re- 
ceived the  emigrants,  harassed  the 
French  patriots,  counteracted  their 
operations,  released,in  oppositions 
established    usage,    and,   notwith" 
standing  the  demand  of  tlie  Freack 
minister,   persons  who  had   been 
guilty  of  forging  assignats;  that  la 
the  mean  time,  with  a  view  tQ  coo* 
cur  in  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
court  of  London,  he  gave  orders 
for  a  naval  armament,  named  tak 
admiral,  appointed  Dutch  shi^  to 
join  the  English  fleet,  opened  a  lean 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  i^ar, 
put  a  stop  to  exportations  tp  France, 
while  he  favoured  sendin^j^  siip|4ia 
of  provisions  to  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  magazines ; 

Considering,  in  flne,  that-  ajl 
these  circumstances  no  longer  leave 
to  the  French  republic  any  hope  di 
obtaining,  by  means  of  amiosW^ 
negociation,  the  redress  ef  their 
grievances,  and  that  all  the  acts -of 
the  British  court,  and  of  theetadt- 
holder^  of  the  United  ProvinoeSjan^ 


Z^^.T  A  T  F     P  MP  E^R*9i  <  ^  HI 

•ctaoCbostilil}',  '«q,ulvBlent  to >  mia  haiike'dr 'a^^.'^'Ytrar-Iiif 

dechralion    of   war,  the  natiotial  then  recoarse  to  tbe  Frriacb'nstibfi 

canveniioa decrees  ufoUows:  — iHRe9>itthat1)meFnl&eejg;roKttf 

Article  I.    Tbe  naiiuiuil  conven-  ed  under  Hie  despotbrn  of  a  |ietfldi^ 

don  dedara,  in  tbe  name  of  iM  oos  coArt,  yaH  hedameibc  tiMMVlf 

French  nation,   that,    coasUlerltig'  the  intriKitingmucrial^  WbA^tljea 

Ibe  multiplied  acts  of  hoetility  and  gottratd  VrtrntiK^^""'  "    ■  ' 

^^^reftikiQ  of  the  above-mentioned  "A  handfiit  'df' Plijsi&nS  m/F- 

pnwera,    the  French   nation  is  at  flced  to  replace  the  yc^e  upon  jbfl^ 

war  with  the  kii^  of  England  and  commanded  by  that  same  ddlwttf 

the  stadtbolder  ^  the  United  Pro-  Branawick  whom     I     have  aldet 

vinces.  cbaced  from  Champagne.  '  SotlWt 

II.      The    national    convention  of  you  hare  beoii  t^^imi  tff  the 

barges  the  pioTisional  executive  vengeance  of  yoDr  despot'-^-tOnic 

imuncil  to  call  forth  such  forces  as  have  sought  for  ref)^  in  FnniW.-^ 

may  Appear  to  them  neceseary  ftar  Since  then  every  hope,  of  IBi^r^ 

repelling  their  aggression,  and  for  was  no  more,'aMtit  the  pettod  of  li 

ntainiaining  the  independence,  the  twtdution,  Itle'  most  asioqiBbhtK 

dignity,  and  the  interests  of  the  irtilah'  tbe  MrtMy  of  the  dnlfeiVK 

ft<ench  republic.  ever  presented,  iustainecl  bf  ih&i 

ill.     Tlie  natios^   convention  cess  the  mostglorioiu,hs9glven;tti 

Utborlsed  theprotinonalexecutive  yoti^'in  the  Freoch/'tiUei  JM^i^ 

eomtril    to  dispose    of 'the  navid  M,  generous,  afld'lKlr,  ttltb  iffl 

forces  of  the  r^pubfic  in  such  man-  second  your  eBbrt^JS^^ibMy,  d^ 

seres  the  inrtei'etts  of  theatre  niay  who  nill  peiish  with  you. 

appear  to  them  (o  reqQffe;  and  it  ''  Balavians,  it  is  not  against  yotf 

revokes  all  paiticular  di^iosltiuns  that  the  French  republic  h»3  di^ 

wderedintbisrespeetby-pKceding  claied  war — ihe  fi-iend  of  all  n»i 

decrees.  (tons,  she  has  for  enemies  only  deai^ 

: ; '   ■'  pots.     The  English,  so   proud  of 

ihdr  liberty,  suSer  themselves  ti^' 

Uamfett4>  of  ihe  StaiaGeamil  of  be  misled  by  gold,  and  the  felseU. 

the  Vailed  Proeincw.  in  oMmer    hoods  of  n ,  of  whom  they  wi% 

■    to  the  foUawmg  ProOaoiatuM  of  goon  be  weary.     Tlie  more  eneraMS 

General  DwnMtriw.  we  have,  the  more  shall  wd  propai' 

**  Batavian  people,                     "1  gate  our  principles — persuasion  anoi 

"HpHE  stuhholder,  whoi  tiptiti  vieiory  shall  sustain  the  imprescrip-' 

"  J. -HpUblican  principles, ought  tlUe  rights  of  man,  and   natiooft' 

onlv  to  be  yonr  captain  getiern,  mil   be  tired  of  exhausting  thdr- 

ana  who  should  exercfee  only  for.  Wood  and  (heir  ti'easure*  forasmaS 

your  happiness  the  powers    wi^  number  of  individuals,   who  kee^' 

whfah  you  have  invested  him,  ht  diacord  alive,  aa  the  means  of  dd*' 

sabordlnation  to  tbe  will  and'dei^  ceivingand  enslaving  the  people. 

rion's  of  yeur  republic,  holih  you  !il  "  We  enter    Holland   therefore 

oppression  and  slavery.                ' '  '  as  friends  tu  the  Dutch,  but  aft 

"  Yoaperfecay  understand  yout  ineJniacileahleeDaidlwttttlW'Utee 

rigtm.    Yotl  MCDmpadiit  ITSrua  O^'OfAg^.    '>u  TOltit' «)^ttn'«». 

«a>^onquer  them  ftom  the  ambiti-  yon   bm   huuppottable   for  yonr 

choice 
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choice  to  be  doubtful.  See  you 
not  that  this  demi-despot,  who  ty- 
rannizes over  you,  saciifices  to  his 
persona]  interest  the  most  solid  in- 
terests of  the  said  republic  ?  Has 
he  not,  in  L78^,  engaged  you  to 
break,  with  ^honourable  perfidy, 
the  treaty  of*  idliance  concluded 
with  us  ?  Since  then,  has  he  not 
constantly  favoured  the  English 
commerce  at  the  expence  of  yours  ? 
Does  he  not,  at  this  moment,  sur- 
render to  that  perpetual  rival,  the 
only  nation  you  can  dread,  the  most 
important  establishments,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  isle  of  Ceylon^ 
nay,  the  whole  of  your  commerce 
with  the  Indies  ?  Think  you  that 
the  English,  insatiable  or  power 
and  wealth,  will  ever  restore  you 
those  important  places  which  se- 
cure to  them  the  empire  of  India? 
No  5  you  will  never  regain  j^our 
rank  among  the  first  maritime  na- 
tions until  you  shall  have  become 
free. 

"  Send  back,  therefore,  into  Ger- 
many that  ambitious  house,  which, 
for  a  century,  has  sacrificed  you  to 
its  ambition.  Send  back  that  sister 
of  Frederick  William,  who  retains 
at  her  command  his  ferocious  Prus- 
sians, when  you  shall  attempt  to 
throw  off  your  chains.  The  calling 
in  of  those  Prussians  is. every  time 
an  insult  to  the  standard  of  your 
brave  troops.  The  house  of  Orange 
fears,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
spirit  of  liberty  will  subdue  it.  A 
republican  army  will  not  hmg  be 
subservient  to  tyrants.  Soon  the 
troops  of  Holland,  soon  the  con- 
querors on  the  Dogger  bank,  will 
join  to  the  French  their  armies  and 
their  fleets. 

*'  The  first  who  unite  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  libertv  shall 
receive,   not  only  the  certainty  of 


those  places  which  they  occqgy 
in  the  service  of  the  republic ;  bat 
promotion,  and  at  the  expenoe.  of 
the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

''  I  enter  ann^ng  you  surrounded 
by  the  generous  martyrs  of  the  le* 
Voliuion  of  1 787  •  Their  penever^ 
ance  and  thei^  sacrifices  nierit|anr 
confidence  and  mine.  They  mm 
a  committee,  which  will  increaie 
speedily  in  number.  This,  eomp 
mittee  will  be  very  useful  ia  tie 
first  moments  of  your  re^olutianj 
and  its  members  with  no  ambir 
tion  but  to  be  the  deliverei^  cif 
their  country,  will  re-entexr  tlif 
different  classes  of  social  orderiiiieip* 
ever  your  national  coaventumihaQ 
assemble. 

"  I  enter  your  territories  jit^he 
head  of  60,000  Frenchmeii|.^im 
and  victorious.  Sixty  thOfceaDd 
more  are  defending  Brabant^  ready 
to  follow  me  if  I  meet  witfii  resist- 
ance. We  are  by  no  tneans  the 
aggressors.  The  Orange  party  hu 
long  waged  against  us  a  sec|6t-aiid 
perfidious  war.  It  is  at  the. Hague 
that  all  the  attempts  have,  beea 
plotted  against  our  liberfajj,-r- W«i 
shall  seek  at  the  Hague  th^  aufhois 
of  our  woes. — Our  wrath  and  out 
vengeance  are  only  for  them. 

"  We  will  pass  through  youjT 
rich  provinces  like  friends  and  Bro^ 
thers. — You  will  see  the  difiefedoe 
of  proceeding  between  ,  J^f!Bcjmi 
who  offer  you  their  h^nAi^,  Ji^iQl.  itf 
tyrants  who  inundate  and.devastale 
your  country.  ,,. 

"  1  pron^ise  the  peacefiiL  l||i^ 
bandmen  whose  harvests, are 'mi^iji 
ficed  to  the  terror  of  the  tyiwL.'jto 
indemnify  them  by  the  sale 
possessions  who  have  ordered  i 
fruitless  inundations.  I  prQiDise 
also  to  deliver  iqto  their  bandlf 
and  to  their  just  vengeance,  the. 
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persons  of  those  wicked  functiona- 
ries, magistrates,  or  military  com- 
manders, who  shall  have  ordered 
those  inundations. 

•'  However,  to  avoid  oil  the 
rUin  ihey  occasion,  I  exhort  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  by  the 
tenfiment  of  liberty  they  have 
within  them,  to  oppose  them  -,  and 
I  will  closely  follow  up  my  procla- 
mation, to  support  the  brave  and 
punish  the  wicked. 

*'  Batavians !  have  confidence  in 
a  man  whose  name  is  known  to 
you — who  has  never  failed  to  ful- 
fil what  he  promised,  and  who  is 
leading  freemen  to  battle — before 
whom  have  fled,  and  will  fly,  the 
Prussian  satellites  of  your  tyrant. 

"  The  Belgians  call  me  their 
deliverer — I  hope  speedily  to  be 
yours. 

*'  The  genei-al  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, 

"  dumourier;' 

THE  tenor  of  this  paper,  f)rint- 
ed  at  Antwerp  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  languages,  leads  to  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  intended  by 
general  Dumourier  to  announce 
and  precede  the  attack  with  which 
he  has  long  threatened  this  repub- 
lic ;  to  expose  to  the  view  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  in  particular,  to  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces, 
the  aim  of  this  enterprise  3  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  justify  its  motives. 

A  writing,  however,  so  filled 
with  the  grossest  falsehoods  and 
absurdities,  as  well  as  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies,  has  never  per^ 
haps  been  publislied  in  a  similar 
conjuncture.  On  examining,  with 
attention  the  contents  of  this  pro- 
clamation, every  attentive  reader 
will,  like  ourselves,  find  it  diflRcull 


to  persuade  himself^  that  it  can  in 
reality  be  ascribed  to  him  whose 
name  it  carries  j  to  a  man  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  enlightened 
and  intelligent^  and  who .  makes  a 
profession  of  uprightness  and  mo- 
rality. Thus  do  we  feel  no  repug-> 
nance  in  abandoning  the  examina- 
tion of  the  offensive  sophisms  and 
facts  alledged  in  it,  to  the  good 
sense  of  all  the  well-disposed  inha- 
bitants of  this  country;  and  with 
this  view  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
contribute,  ourselves^  to  the  pub- 
licity of  this  piece,  by  inserting  it 
in  the  present  manifesta  We 
think  it,  however,  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  honour,  to  the  whole  nation, 
to  the  present  age,  and  to  posterity, 
not  to  leave  without  reply,  at  a 
time  when  these  pacific  states  are 
threatened  by  a  most  imjust : inva- 
sion, all  the  falsehoods  advanced 
against  us ;  and  certainly,  had  we 
sought  an  occasion  to  discuss  the 
present  subject,  we.  could  never 
have  found  one  preseotting  more 
advantages.  *    . 

The  author  of  the  proclaination 
sets  put  by  representing.  Monsei^- 
neur  the  prince,;  hqi^itary  stadt- 
holder,  as.  a  tyraiit  Wjio  holds  the 
good  people  of  these  prpvinces)  in 
oppression,  and  as  one  who  possesses 
no  other  power  than  that  of  captain 
general.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
play a  more  profound  ignorance  of 
our  constitution,  according  to 
which  the  illustrious  charge  of  cap- 
tain general,  and  that  of  the  here- 
ditary stadtholder,  are  two  abso- 
lutely distinct  dignities.  As  to 
what  regards  the  manner  in  which 
Monseigneur  the  prince,  here- 
ditary stadtholder,  exercises  those 
functions  which  are  confided  to 
him  under  these  two  distinct  rela- 
tions, we  appeal  to  the  testimony 

of 
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of  all  our  countrymen. — Who 
among  them  will  honestly  main- 
tain, that  tho  nature  of  the  stadt- 
holdership  gives  to  him  who  is  in- 
Tested  with  it,  the  }K)wer  of  op- 
pressing and  subjugating  the  citi- 
zens? Is  there,  liesides,  any  one 
inhabitant  of  these  provinces,  un- 
less he  is  entirely  blinded  by  a 
party  spirit,  who  forbears  to  do 
justice  to  the  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent disposition  of  a  prince,  whose 
personal  character  and  administra- 
tion have  constantly  been  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  benevolence, 
moderation,  and  the  most  sciupu- 
I0U8  exactness  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties. 

The  otiKr  heads  of  the  charge 
levelled  against  him,  are  not  less 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  How  can 
Monseigneur  the  prince  of  Orange 
have  broken  in  1782  a  treaty  of 
alliance  which  was  not  concluded 
till  1785  ?  Who  has  ever  said,  or 
thought  seriously,  that  he  either 
has  or  could  have  wished  to  favour 
the  trade  of  the  English  nation  at 
the  ex  pence  of  our  own  ?  Is  not 
every  mercantile  influence  abso- 
lutely foreign  to  his  powers  ?  and 
does  not  commerce  open  a  suf- 
ficiently extensive  field  to  employ 
the  industrious  activity  of  two 
friendly  and  allied  nations  ?  Who 
among  us,  lastly,  has  ever  heard 
mention  of  the  concession  to  the 
English  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Mope,  or  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  ? 
Who,  therefore,  does  not  see  that 
all  these  reproaches  are  mere  fic- 
tions ?  and  how  is  it  possible  to 
alledge  them  in  a  paper  designed  to 
convey  to  the  whole  universe  an 
account  of  the  motives  which  have 
engaged  a  soi  disante  republic  to 
declare  a  most  unjust  war  against 
a  free  and  independent  state  ? 


With  equal  falsehood  does  the 
pa]>er  now  before  us  speak  of  the 
revolution  of  1787«  an  event  which 
foreigners,  or,  if  you  will,  the  ene- 
mies of  our  constitution,  mistakenly 
represent  as  an  act  of  violence  and 
oppression.  Every  one  knows,  that 
the  purport  of  all  which  was  then 
done,  was  merely  to  re-establish  andf 
consolidate  the  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate constitution  upon  which  this 
republic  was  founded,  has  increased 
from  small  beginnings,  has  so  long 
been  flourishing  and  happy,  and 
which  the  efforts  of  a  few  ambiti- 
ous men  thi«atened  with  a  totid 
subversion. 

"It  is  not  against  the  BataTiah 
nation/*  says  the  procbmation  in 
ccmtinuation,  "  that  France  has  de- 
clared war :  a  friend  to  all  nationty 
she  has  for  her  enemies  despoto 
only." — Let  not  our  fellow-citizeoi 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by 
these  lying  expressions  \  let  than 
not  lose  sight  of  the  signal  abate, 
now  become  so  common,  ef  the 
words  liheriy^davtry^axA  opfprtukm^ 
Those  who  at  present  govenH 
France,  and  who  think  they  have 
a  right  to  dispose,  in  so  arintrary  a 
way,  of  the  lot  and  well-being  of 
nations,  have  but  too  cleariy  proved 
in  what  the  friendship  conaist^ 
which  they  profess  to  other  nation^ 
and  what  they  mean  by  tyranny 
and  despotism.  They  testify  theh* 
friendship  to  these  nations,  by 
sowing  amoog  them  division  and 
discord,  and  by  violently  stripping 
them  of  the  privileges  easentitti  to 
social  order,  and  sanctioned  by 
their  antiquity — privileges,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  they  even 
seek  to  efface,  by  destroying  thcr 
charters  on  which  they  are  founded* 
—-The  gifts  they  ofifer,  under  Xljli 
fine  titles  of  fraternity  and  Itbttty, 
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lire  no  othet  than  the  very  unbrid-  who  will  dispose  of  us  and  our  s  at 

led  license,  the  self-same  irreligious  their  pleasure,  until  the   admini* 

spirit  in  which  they  glory  so  openly,  st ration  shall  pass  from  then*  bands 

and  these  accompanied  by  all  the  into  those  of  the  «oi-di^an^6  conven- 

evib  which  result  from  them,  and  tion,  blindly  devoted  to  France,  of 

under  which  they  themselves  groan^  a  complexion  with  the  one  we  now 

such  as  anarchy,  murder,  pillage,  see    te    our    neighbourhood,   and 

misery,  and  famine.     They  blacken  whose  authority  will  necessarily  be 

with  the  names  of  despotism  and  attended  with  the  same  disastrous 

slavery  all  those  civil  and  religious  consequences  to  us,  as  those  which 

institutions    which   have    hitherto  have  taken  place  in  France  ?     How 

been  respected    by  man,  because  can  it  have   been  conceived,  that 

they  are  indispensable  to  his  hap-  such  ideas  would  be  cherished  by  a 

piness,  and  to  the  existence  of  civil  wise  and  sensible  people,  little  inr 

society.     Men  cannot  live  in  so-  clined  by  its  character   to  adopt 

ciety  without  a  government  to  su-  these  disastrous  inventions  of  our 

perintend    their    well-being;    and  times,  and  accustomed  to  a  just  and^ 

the  principles    the    French,   with  moderate  administration  ? 

arms  in  their  hands,  now  labour  to  We  also  persuade  ourselves,  that 

spread  abroad,    are  calculated  to  it  is  not  necessary  to  caution  the 

overturn  all  governments,  and  to  good  inhabitants  of  this   country 

substitute  for  safety,  repose,  and  against  paying  any  attention  to  the 

good  order,  anarchy,  and  all  the  invitation  and  promises  made  to 

evils  which  spring  from  it.  them,  to  engage   them  to  range 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  of  themselves  beneath  the  standanl  of 

astonishment  with  which  the  pro-  this  pretended  liberty ;  or  to  the 

clamation  furnishes  us,  and  the  ab-  insignificant  threats  employed   to 

surdity  of  which  we  are  more  par-  intimidate  them  from  practising  tlie 

ticularly  called  on  to  demonstrate  to  means  of  defence  with  which  na- 

our  countrymen,  we  cannot  silently  ture  has  supplied  us.  It  is  impossi* 

pass  over  what  is  said  on  the  sub-  ble  that  there  can  be  found  among 

ject  of  the  few  unknown  and  des-  them,  men  so  base  and  so  degene* 

picable  men,  who,  under  the  title  rate  as  to,  form  an  union  with  the 

of  the  Batavian  committee,  usurp  enemies    of  their   country,    and« 

an  imaginary  power,  and  who  are  coi^ointly   with  them>   to  spread 

described  to  us  as  being  charged  among  their  fellow-citizens>  deso- 

with  the  provisional  administration,  lation,  despair,  and  the  long  chain 

until  we  also,  we  ourselves,  shall,  of  irreparable  evils,   vi^hich  are  a 

after    the    example    of  wretched  necessary  effect  of  a  most  cruel  ra- 

France,  have  fbrmed  our  national  pacity,  and  which  so  many  coun- 

convention.      Shall    we    then    be  tries,  subdued  by  the  French,  now 

obliged  to  renounce  the  mild  au-  experience* 

thority  which  governs  us,  to  sub-  We  rather  expect  tliat  all  citi- 

mit  our  property,  every  thing  that  zens,  laying  aside  any  party  spirit 

is  dear  to  us,   our  lives  themselves,  which  disunites  them,   wilt  unite 

to  the  caprice  of  a  few  unknown,  ^eir  efforts  to  ours,  and  to  those 

contemptible,  ignorant  individuals,  of  all  the  true  friends  of  the  coun** 

Vol.  XXXV.  L                                           try. 
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try,  to  defend  and  preserve,  under 
the  <li«ii)c  protection,  the  tenitory 
which  has  given  thcni  birth,  and 
in  which  they  have  been  bred— • 
that  they  will  snatch  religion  and 
tree  liberty,  those  guarantees  of 
our  happiness,  from  the  insupport- 
able yoke  of  foreign  and  barbarous 
hordes.  We  expect  every  thing 
from  their  courage  and  bravery  j 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  forces  which  are  re- 
presented as  advancingagainst  them. 
We  persuade  ourselves,  that  they 
will  neither  forget  the  invincible 
valour  with  which  our  immortal 
ance&to!  s  resisted  successfolly  these 
very  Frenchmen  at  a  time  when 
the  gi-eatest  powers  in  Europe  did 
not,  as  at  this  day,  combat  with 
us,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
leagued  with  our  enemies ; — nor 
the  situation  of  our  country,  which, 
more  especially  in  this  season,  op- 
poses insurmountable  obstacles  to  an 
hostile  invasion  J — nor  the  diligence 
and  energetic  activity  of  the  go- 
verament,  which  will  neglect  no- 
thing to  secure  the  success  of  our 
rommrai  efforts ;— -nor,  lastly,  the 
efhcticious  succours  we  expect  in  a 
little  time  from  our  faithful  allies. 
If,  after  so  many  important  con- 
siderations, they  may  still  need  a 
motive  to  confirm  them  in  their  re- 
solution to  sacrifice  every  thing  in 
the  defence  of  their  dear  Country, 
we  will  place  before  their  view  the 
example  of  our  neighbours  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, who  have  called  on  and 
welcomed  as  friends,  the  very  ge- 
neral who  dares  to  call  himself 
their  deliverer,  and  those  vci^ 
'Frenchmen  he  commands : — these 


Belgians  now  reap    the   bitterest 
fruits  of  their  heedless  creduKfjr. 

Deign,  thou  supreme  and  oinitit* 
potent  Being !  who  hast  bo  ofiEeB 
extricated  this  republic  from  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  deign  to 
preserve  it  at  this  day  from  sadi 
a  deliverdnce,  and  from  audi 
fiiends ! 

Tlius  done  and  resolved  in  the 
assembly  of  their  high  migh- 
tinesses the  Lords  States 
General  of  the  United  Pko- 
vinces,  Feb.  20,  1793. 
(P&raph.) 
(L.S.)  W.  F.  H.  Van  Wassbhabr, 

By  oixier  of  the  same, 
(Signed)  W.  FAGEL. 


DecUtration  of  the  Prhtce  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  made  to  the  Auem* 
hty  of  their  High  Mighivne$ses  em 
Occasion  of  the  present  Cifwm- 
stances. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 

THE  very  principal  part  cf  iht 
public  administration  trbfch 
has  been  confided  to  me.  In  my 
different  capacities,  as  well  politi- 
cal as  military,  by  your  high  migfa^ 
tinesses,  and  the  lords  estates  of  ^ 
respective  provinces,  fbrbids  tty 
preserving  silence  under  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  of  the  general 
cause  of  the  country. 

Your  high  mightinesses  dertain^ 
did  justice  to  my  sentlm^ta,  and 
my  conduct,  when  in  your  lottxr 
to  the  states  of  the  provincea,  and 
in  your  declaration  relative  to  Ab 
manifesto  of  general  Dumourier, 
you  defended  this  conduct  and  these 
sentiments  against  the  calumnieb 
and  falsehoods  of  my  enemies.  But 
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1  owe  to  your  high  mightinesses^  to 
the  states  of  the  provinces,  to  the 
Dutch  nation,  for  which  my  an^* 
ce&tors  shed  their  blood — I  owe  to 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  states^ 
whO)  at  so  critical  a  moment^  have 
flown  to  our  succour  to  fight  with 
us  for  the  republic — I  owe  to  all 
Europe,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on 
so  injurious  an  attack — and  1  owe 
it  not  less  to  myself,  to  make  known, 
not  only  my  views,  but  likewise 
the  foundation  of  my  confidence. 

The  state  is  most  unjustly  attack-* 
ed;  the  territory  of  the  generality 
is  invaded  -,  and  the  arms  of  the 
enemy  have  unexpectedly  met  with 
a  success  which  might  extend  to 
the  cities  having  voices  in  the  state, 
and  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  incalculable. 

Such^  high  and  mighty  lords, 
are  the  dangers  which  either  harass 
us  already,  or  which  still  menace 
us.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  dissemble 
theni  ;  I  do  not  even  wish  to  flatter 
myself,  that  the  losses  we  have  al- 
ready sustained  will  be  the  last  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  republic 
should  experience  great  checks  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  these  disasters,  she 
elevates  herself,  as  if  her  losses 
awaken  her  activity,  support  her 
courage,  and  multiply  her  strength. 

As  little  as  the  dangers  of  the 
state  should  be  dissembled,  so  little 
ought  her  advantages  and  succours 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  intersected  by 
rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  holds  out 
advantages  ca))able  of  disputing  the 
ground  with  the  enemy,  even  were 
their  successes  still  more  consider- 
able. The  fidelity  of  our  citizens, 
their  love  for  their  country,  is 
equally  efficacious  in  a  republican 


state.  The  troops  of  t4i6  republic 
are  full  of  courage,  and  burn  with 
a  zeal  to  try  their  strength  in  the 
defence  of  their  altars  and  fire-sides. 
The  seamen  are  animat  d  by  the 
very  spirit  that  has  never  failed  so 
honourably  to  distinguish  the  Dutch, 
on  an  element  which  is  natural  to 
them,  and  on  which  they  have  so 
often  confounded  the  pride  of  iheir 
enemies.  I  ought,  finally,  to  as- 
sure mvself,  that  not  onlv  the  allies 
of  the  state,  but  also  the  formida- 
ble powers,  which,  equally  with 
the  republic,  have  but  one  interest 
and  one  common  enemy,  will  unite 
their  efforts  to  ours,  to  repel  from: 
the  frontiers  of  this  republic  vio- 
lence and  injustice.  But,  high  and 
mighty  lords,  I  found  my  confi- 
dence more  especially  in  the  sove- 
reign arbiter  of  the  world,  who  out 
of  nothing  has  caused  this  country 
to  attain  its  present  strength,  and 
who  has  preserved  it  by  miracles, 
and  supported  the  arm  of  my  cou- 
rageous predecessors.  This  God  is- 
eternal :  his  omnipotence,  his  saga- 
city are  eqtially  so  ;  and  he  is  scifl 
desirous  of  supporting  those  who 
repose  their  trust  in  him. 

Upon  these  foundations  it  is  that 
I  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
universe,  that,  far  fi'om  being  dis- 
couraged, I  will  watch  till  my  last 
moment  in  the  defence  of  thestate^ 
and  that,  notwithstanding  a  pja*t  of 
my  possessions  and  domains  is  nl* 
ready  occupied  by  the  eiieray>  what 
continues  to  be  mine,^  weiras 
my  blood  and  my  life,  is  still  for* 
the  service  of  the  state.  Wrth  these 
sentiments  I  have  been  educated •; 
they  are  those  which  have  distin- 
guished my  ancestors;  and  these 
illustrious  examples  have  been  in* 
culcated  by  myself,  and  the  pnncessi 
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any  provocation,  and  when  all  the 
xnaritime  powers  are  at  peace  with 
England,  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
has  ordered  a  considerable  naval  ar- 
mament and  an  augmentation  of 
the  land  force  -, 

That  this  aimament  was  ordered 
at  a  moment  when  the  English  mi- 
nister was  bitterly  persecuting  those 
who  supported  the  principles  of  the 
French  constitution  in  England, 
and  was  employing  all  possible 
means,  both  in  parliament  and  out 
of  it,  to  cover  the  French  republic 
with  ignominy,  and  to  draw  upon 
it  the  execration  of  tJie  English  na- 
tion, and  of  all  Europe  -, 

That  the  object  of  this  arma- 
ment, intended  against  France,  was 
not  even  disguised  in  the  English 
parliament ; 

That  although  the  provisional 
executive  council  of  France  has 
employed  every  measure  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  fraternity  with 
the  English  nation ;  and  has  replied 
to  calumnies  and  violation  of  trea- 
ties, only  by  remonstrances  founded 
on  the  principles  of  justice,  and  ex- 
pressed with  the  dignity  of  freemen; 
the  English  minibter  has  persevered 
in  his  system  of  malevolence  and 
hostility,  continued  the  armaments, 
and  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Scheldt, 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  Belgium ; 

That,  on  the  news  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis,  he  carried  his  out- 
rages to  the  French  republic  to  such 
a  length,  as  to  order  the  ambassa- 
dor of  France  to  quit  the  British 
territory  within  eight  days  -, 

That  the  king  of  England  has 
manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  that  traitor,  and  his  de- 
sign of  supporting,  by  difierent 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  moment 


of  his  death,  both  by  notofnati^g 
generals  of  hb  land  army,  and  %y 
applying  to  parliament  fbr  a  con- 
siderable addition  of  land  and  tea- 
forces,  and  putting  ships  of  war  in 
commission  3 

That  his  secret  coab'tion  ivith  the 
enemies  of  France,  particulii^witli 
the  emperor  and  Prussia,  is  confirm- 
ed by  a  treaty  concluded  with  them 
the  first  in  the  month  of  January  1 
that  he  has  draw  n  into  the  same 
Ciialition  thestadtholderof  Holland; 
that  that  prince,  whose  senrile  ol^ 
sequiousness  to  the  orders  of  the 
courts  of  St.  Jame8*s  and  Bfprlin  jf 
but  too  well  known,    has   in  jtbi 
course  of  the  French  revolutiOBi 
and  notwithstanding  the  neutttlity 
which  he  professed,   treated  wHI^ 
disdain  the  agents  of  Franeti  re- 
ceived the  emigrants,  harassed  ittf 
French  patriots,  counteracted  tkeir 
operations,  released,in  oppo^itioi^M^ 
established    usage,    and,   nolvdi||ir 
standing  the  demand  of  the  Frenoli 
minister,   persons   who  had:.b6W 
guilty  of  forging  assigoats;  tl^tia 
the  mean  time,  with  a  view  t9  COQ* 
cur  in  the  hostile  designs  of  tlM 
court  of  London,  he  gave  orders 
for  a  naval  armament,  named  lAi 
admiral,  appointed  Dutch  shi^  to 
join  the  English  fleet,  opened  alian 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  ^Mrar, 
put  a  stop  to  exportations  to  Ftanee, 
while  he  favoured  sendinfj;  snf|llie8 
of  provisions  to  the  Pruseian-  and 
Austrian  magazines ; 

Considering,  in  flne,  (hat  villi 
these  circumstances  no  longer  leave 
to  the  French  republic  any  hopp^^ef 
obtaining,  by  means  of  amicaU^ 
negociation,  the  redress  of  thtir 
grievances,  and  that  all  tjhe  aoCt-ef 
the  British  court,  and  of  theetadt* 
hoMer,  of  the  United  ProvinoeijaiV 
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9ets  of  faestiltty/  equivalent  to  a  mis  houte  6f  Orange/^-  Ylicr^  lifif 

di^clafstkm   of  War,  the  natioiiai  then  recourse  to  the  Freacb'iiatidft 

conveiition  decrees  as  follows :  — but  as  aft  that  time  Fni&oegroat^ 

Article  I.    The  national  conven*  ed  under  the  despotkm  of  a  perfidi^ 

tfon  declarest  in  the  name  of  the  ous  coftrt,  ^j«ik  becktne'Oie  dpoHit(if 

French  nation,  that,   considering  the  intnguing^  miscrsibaiU  wto  ^t^ilM 

the  moltiplied  acts  of  hostility  iind  governed  Frances "^^^'  ' '   '  ^■ 

aggression  of  the  above-tnentioned  **  A  haiidfiil  ^df  ^  IVussiatis  sniP-' 

poWers,   the  French  nation  is  at  flced  to  replace  the  yoke  upcm  ybir} 

i»ar  with  the  king  of  England  and  comtnand^  by  that  aame  ddkec^ 

the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro-  BruRswick  whom    I    have  irincd 

vinces.  chaced  from  ChiimpQgne.     Sonii 

II.  The  national  convention  of  you  have  been  vfctlms  tOr  the 
cikarges  the  provisional  executive  vengeance  of  yocir  despot-^sonujf 
council  to  call  forth  such  forces  as  have  sought  for  refi^^  in  F^^aao^-^ 
may  appear  to  them  necessary  for  Since  tlieh  ei«ry  hop«:  6F  liberqr 
yepelling  their  aggression,  and  for  was  no  more^'Mtil  the|iferiod  ofil 
maiintarntng  the  independence,  the  rfewilution,  the-  most  asionishliig 
dignity,  and  the  intei'ests  of  the  which  the  hSsM!^  of  the'tini^yi^ 
French  republic.  ever  presented;  sustaihiecl  by  sM^ 

III.  The  national  convention  cess  the  most  glorious,  has  given' ttii 
ftHtlKHlses  the  provisional  executive  yod^-ln  the  Freni6h/^wk»  poWer* 
eoundl  to  dispose  of 'the  naved  fob  generous,  aAd^fiiSir,  whb'tMI 
forces  of  the  ri^public  in  such  man-  secoml  your  effort^  knf^ibgft^,  O^ 
Bek"  as  the  interests  of  the  state  may  who  will  perish  wkh  ^dtf;' 


u     / 


appear  to  them  to  req^iiitof  and  it  '^  Batavians^  it^  tint  j^instydtt 

f evokes  all  particular  dispositions  that  the  FrendS  ^M^bltd't^ 

ordered  in  this  respect  by^  preceding^  dared  wai^^the'^fi^nd'  df  -sill  -tut^ 

decrees.  tions,  shehaislbrene^itf^'OXIiJy  dei^ 

•            •  ■  pots.    Thi^  liriglish,  so-  j^c&ifHi  W 

their  Ubeft^isnfi^'th^AfiaVfa  tit 

Ma$dfBstQ  of  the  States  General  of  be  misled  \^mj^  ^d'^Sie  1!H«*i 

the  Umied  Province$,  m  answer  hOodaof  a —^i^P^bh^tbeyWfll 

•   to  ih£  fiMeufmg  Proclamation  of  soon  be  weary.    IPfe  ftiore  ehed** 

General  Dumourier.  we  have;  the  dinbrt  shall  Jjfe' Jfrtp^i 

**J^taviatt  people,                   -i  gate  our  princi j»le^^pei^Milision  lim 

"^npHE  stadtholder,  who;  npibii  victory  i3haH8tisiCa(n»e$m{»e8crip* 

'    X^ivptiblican  principles,  ought  tible  lights  of  man,  and  nattoni 

only  to  be  your  captain  genend^  Will  be  tired  of'  e&Hafusting  ttit^ 

find  who  should  exercise  only  for  Mood  and  their  treasttres  forvihshB 

ynur  lufipiness  the  powers   witK  number  df  individual,  who  ^il^ 

which  you  have  invested  him;  in  discord  sllrve/Jas  thef'ttidanvdf  4^ 

snbdrdination  to  the  will  and  ded^  ceivins*  and  eiuifeiqln^  the  people, 

rions  of  your  republic,  holds  yoa  in  *'  We  entfer   Ho&nd  ^li^iP&ba 

4)ppre8sion  and  slavery.                  '  aa  friends  to  the  Butch/ bM  nr 

^' Yon  perfectly  iinderstand  ytmi*  irTecottcileab]e(raeniieA^tl>t]M$^hdtee 

^hts.    ¥oii  tfitemptod^in  irSf  lb  tff^0htag#.  'Its  yoke^  iffiiiAfti^ 

i^t»<^onquer  them  from  the  amblti-  yoa    too   insupportable   for  yoor 

dioiee 
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armies  all  their  energy »  as  well  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  nation  all  the 
justice  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
cliaracterised.  These  memorials 
were  thrown  aside,  and  you  are 
perfect  strangers  to  them.  Cause 
them  to  be  again  presented  to  you, 
and  you  will  find  in  them  the  pre- 
diction of  all  that  has  befallen  us. 
You  will  also  discover  in  them  the 


Whilst  aided  by  new  supplies  of 
troops  from  France,  I  took  Breda, 
Klundert,andGertiiiydenberg.  Pk^- 
paring  to  push  these  conquests  still 
further^  the  Belgian  army,  undw 
the  command  of  generals,  filled 
with  courage  and  civism,  under- 
took the  bombardment  of  Maes- 
tricht.  In  this  expedition  eift^ 
thing  was  needed  i   the  new  aid- 


remedy  of  the  other  dangers  which    ministration  was  not  yet  established. 


surround  us,   and  which  threaten 
our  growing  republic. 

The  Belgic  armies  united  in  the 
territories  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Liege,  have  not  only  suffered  pri- 
vations of  every  description  with- 
out murmuring,  but  been  gra- 
dually deprived  at  the  same  time 
by  disease,  by  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  and  by  the  numerous  de- 


and  the  old  one  was  both  crimitial 
and  vicious.  Money  was  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  the  new  forms  eit|^Ushfra' 
at  the  royal  treasury  prevented 
cash  being  forwarded  to .  any  de- 
partment of  the  service.  .1  Mingt 
as  yet  enter  on  a  detail  of  the  ileuses 
of  the  check  our  armies  haVe  r&r 
ceived,  since  1  am  but  just  airitod^ 
the  hope,  however,   of  obtaining 


sertions  Gf  officers  and  soldiers^  of    possession  of  Maestrichl  has  uytCNftjy 
more  than  one  half  of  their  strength,    been  abandoned,   but   the  fiiififB 


It  was  not  till  the  entry  of  general 
Bcurnonville  into  the  ministry  that 
the  recruiting  of  these  armies  and 
the  supply  of  their  wants  were 
attended  to.  This  was,  however, 
to  short  a  time  ago,  that  we  still 
experience,  in  its  fullest  latitude, 
the  disorganizing  scourge  of  which 
we  have  been  the  victims. 

Such  was  our  situation  when,  on 
the  first  of  February,  you  thought 
that  you  owed  to  the  national  ho- 
nour the  declaration  of  war  against 
England  and  Holland.  From  that 
moment,  I  sacrificed  all  my  cha- 
grins, and  thought  no  longer  of  my 
resignation,  which  you  will  find 
anDOunced  in  my  four  memorials. 
1  now  made  the  enormous  dangers 
and  the  safety  of  my  country  my 
r:ol^  objects  ;  I  sought  to  anticipate 
our  enemies;  and  the  distressed 
<Lrfpyr;l>  have,  described  to  you  fgrgot 
all  M^jr-buifci'ings  to  attack  Holland. 


have  retired  with  loss  ali4 .  Wir 
fusion.  The  magazines  ot  every 
description  which  we  bad  begun  to 
collect  at  Liege,  as  well  a^  tjmt  |^ 
the  old  army  and  soooie  i^  .bat- 
talipas,  have  fallen  into^tt^^faiUl^' 
of  the  enemy.  This  retreat  Ipi! 
drawn  upon  us  new  enemies  |  ana 
it  is  expc»dient  in  this  place  that  I 
should  develope  to  you  the  Eooral 
causes  of  our  evils.  , 

In  human  events  Ul<9re  exists  at 
all  times  a  recompense  for  .^iit^ 
and  a  punishment  for  vices.  IfU 
dividuals  may  escape^  this  pru- 
dence, which  you  may  terna  what 
you  please,  because  such  points  iie 
too  delicate  for  our  percepHlf^J 
Whilst  our  cause  was  |ust  we 
quished  our  enemies ^(^  ,As  ,^f^ 
avaiip^^  and  ipjustkeVgliw^ 
ste{iB.jf«  defijOTed  <gMfie^9||.^f^'l. 
our  eiii^qiijies  m^  the  jSavants^  qf 
us.  .       .-'■■■ 
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You  arc  llatteredj    you  are  de- 
ceived ;  and  1  will  now  remove  the 
veil.     We  have  op})ressed  the  Bel- 
gians by  every  species  of  vexation  ^ 
have  violated  the  sacred  rights  of 
tiieir  liberty  5   and  have  imprudently 
insulted   tlieir  religious    opinions. 
By  a  robbery  but   little  lucrative, 
the    instniments   of   their    sacred 
worship  have  been  profaned ;  and 
their  character  and  intentions  have 
been  misrepresented  to  you.     The 
union  of  Hainault  to  the  republic 
was  effected  by  sabres  and  muskets  5 
and  that  of  Brussels  by  a  handful 
of  men  who  could  exist  in  trouble 
only,  and    by    a  few    sanguinary 
men  assembled   to  intimidate  the 
citizens.     Attend  to  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands;    you   will   there 
find  that  the   Belgians   are  good, 
frank,  brave,  and  impatient  under 
any  yoke.     The  duke  of  Alva,  the 
most  cruel  of  the  satellites  of  Philip 
the  Second,  caused  eighteen  thou- 
sand  of   them    to    perish    by  the 
hands  of  hangmen.     The  Belgians 
revenged  their  ca;ise  by  thirty  years 
spent  in  civil  wars ;  and  their  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  could  alone  subject  them 
once  more  to  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

Your  finances  were  exhausted 
when  we  entered  Belgium.  Your 
specie  had  either  disappeared,  or 
was  purchased  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  Cambon,  who  perhaps  is 
an  honest  citizen,  but  certainly  is 
in  talents  beneath  the  confidence 
you  have  placed  in  him  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  finances,  saw  no 
other  remedy  than  the  possession  of 
the  riches  of  this  fertile  country. 
He  proposed  to  you  the  fatal  decree 
of  the  1 5th  of  December  5  you  ac- 
cepted it  unanimouBly;  notwdth- 
standing  each  among  you  to  whom 


I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  has 
told  me  that  he  disapproved  of  It,' 
and  that   the  decree  was  unjust. 
One   of  my  four    memorials  was 
directed  against  this  decree — it  was 
not  read  in  the  convention  j  and 
the  same  Cambon  endeavoured  to 
render  my  reraonstrajnces    odious 
and  criminal,  by  observing  at  the 
tribunal,   that  I  opposed  si  ^9  t^ 
the    decree    of    the    convention. 
This  decree  you  confirmed  by  that 
of   the   30th    of  Degember,    and 
charged  yout  commissioners  to  see 
it  strictly  executed.     Conformably 
to  your  orders,  the  executive  power 
sent  at  least  thirty  commissioners — 
the  choice  was  bad,    if  we  ejbeept 
a  few  honest  men,  whose  civism  ii 
perhaps    doubted,    because    they 
seek    to    lessen  the  odioinness'  df 
their  functions.     The  greater  part 
are  either  rash,  tyrannical,  or  men 
without  reflection,  whom  a  bfutal 
and  insolent  zeal   has   constantly 
led  beyond  their  functions.    Agents 
of  tyi*anny  have  been  spt*ead  over 
the  whole  surface  of  Belgiuhi.  The 
military  commandants, in  obedience 
to  the  decree,  have  been  obliged  to 
employ^  at  their  request^  the  foR'cs 
entrusted  to  them;  and  theses* 
actions  exasperated  to  the  uttnoftt 
height    the    dis{M)sitfoil9'  of '  tiie 
Belgians.     Hence  terror,  zhApeT" 
haps   hatred,   were   substituted  to 
that  mild  fraternity  with  which  our 
first  steps  in  Belgium  were  accom- 
panied ;  and  at  the  moment  of  our 
ill  successes  these  agents  were  most 
violent  and  unjust. 

You  have  been  misled  with  re- 
spect to  the  union  of  several  parts 
of  Belgium  to  CVance.  You  deemed 
it  voluntary  because  your  informa- 
tion Mras  untrue.  Hence  ypu 
thought  you  could  ^»try  off  the 

superfluous 
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superfluous  churcb-plate,  without 
doubt  10  defray  the  expences  of 
the  war.  You  regarded  the  Bel- 
gians from  ihe  time  as  Frenchmen  j 
but  had    they  even    been  so,    it 


General  Dumovner  to  the  Irauh 
Nation, 

SINCE  the   commencement  of 
the  revoUition,  I  have  deYoCed 


would  Still  have  been  necessary  to  ^P®"  ^®  the  maintenance  of  the 

wait,    until    the   abandonment  of  ^^^^  ^^  honour  of  the  nation, 
this  plate  should   be  a  voluntary        ^®  services   I  i-endered  in  Iha 

sacrifice^  without  which,  to  cany  3^.^792,  are  the  most  meuioraUe. 

It  off  by  force  became  in  their  ev^  Minister  of  foreign  afiairs 


jft  uu  uj  lurce  oecame  m  tneir  eyes  """•='*^«   "»  lureigu  anairi  aiuiiig 

a  sacrilege.     This  is  just  what  has  ^^"®  months,  I  elevated  and  atisr 

happened.     The  priests  and  monks  ^^^  ^^  dignity  of  the  French 

have  profited  by  this  act  of  im-  o*™^  throughout  all  Europe.  Ijmu 

prudence,  and  we  have  been  re-  ^^^wmniated  by  an  odious  cabals 

garded  as  robbers  flying  from  our  ^^  ^*'om  I  was  chargL^  witkba^- 

Iocs,  insomuch  that  the  commonal-  ^°&  plundered  six  millions  of  fisms 

ties  of  the  villages  are  everv  where  ^^t'°«*  ^or  secret  services.    I  ham 


ti^  of  the  villages  are  every  where 
annmg  a^inst  us.  This  is  not  a 
war  of  aristocracy,  for  our  revolu- 
tion fevours  the  peasants,  and  still 
the  peasants  are  arming  against  us, 
and  the  tocsin  sounds  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  them  it  is  a  sacred  war  j 
to  us  a  criminal  one.  We  are  at 
this  moment  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, as  you  will  see  by  my  reports 
to  the  war  minister.  You  will  at 
the  same  time  see  the  first  steps 
necessity  has  obliged  me  to  take, 
to  save  the  French  army,  the  na- 
tional honour,  the  republic  itself ! 
Representatives  of  the  nation,  1 
invoke  your  duty  and  your  probity. 


proved,  that  of  this  sum  I  did  wt 
expend  half  a  million. 

Having  quitted  the  carev  of 
politics  towards  the  close  of  thc^ 
month  of  June,  1  commanded  a, 
small  army  in  the  department  of 
the  north.  This  department  I  was 
ordered  to  quit  with  my  troopa,  at 
the  very  time  the  Austrians  e^h 
lered  in  force  that  part  of  the  le- 
public,  I  disobeyed  theorder^  aavedi 
the  department,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  come  on  me  by  sur- 
prise, for  the  purpose  of  ctmwymg 
me  to  the  citadel  of  Meta,  where 
I  was  to  be  condemned  by  a  cooDf- 
cil  of  war  to  suflfer  death. 


i  invoke  the  sacred  principles  main-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *®  *"fifer  death, 

tained  in   the  declaration  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  August  I  took 

rights    of  man,    and  impatiently  "P^**  ™^'  ^°  Champagne,  the  coni. 

ivait  your  decision.     At  this  mo-  ™^^  °^  *°  a"»y  of  twenty  thou- 

ment  you  hold  in  your  hands  the  'f'*^    ™f "'     ^ff^k,    and    without 

lot  of  the  empire,  and  I  am  per-  ^^^^^^  discipline   or  oiganizatiop. 

suaded,  that  truth  and  virtue  will  ^  wrested  the  progress  of  eighty 

guide  your  decisions,  and  that  you  thousand  Prussians  and  Hessians, 

will  not  suffer  your  armies  to  be  ^°^  forced  them  to  retreat  ^fter 

iarnished  by  crimes  of  which  they  ^^^  ^^  sacrificed  the  one  half 

jnust  become  the  victims.  ^^  their  army.     I  was  then  the  sa? 

Tu     ^       1  •       u.  *    *   ,  y'louT  of  France:  and  then  it  m 

DOrtfam  amy,  opprobrium  of  I!VenQliiiieB-4n  • 
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me  without  any  mercy.    With  a    posed  to  me  to  negotiate  the  sus- 
part    of    the    victorious  army  of    pension  of  the  war  against  England 


Cliampagne^  and  some  other  troops, 
I  entered  on  the  5th  of  November, 
the  Belgic provinces,  wheie  1  gain- 
ed the  for-ever- memorable  battle 
of  Jemappe ;  and  after  a  succession 
of  advantages,  entered  Liege  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  towards  the  close 
of  that  month.  From  that  mo- 
ment my  destruction  was  resolved 
on ;    and  I  have  been  accused  of 


and  Holland,  which  1  had  con- 
ceived as  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  Netherlands.  Whilst  I  ne- 
gociated,  and  that  successfully,  the 
national  convention  itself  hastened 
to  declare  war,  without  making 
any  preparations,  and  without  ei- 
ther power  or-  means  for  its  sup- 
port. 

I  was  not  even  advised  of  this 


aspiring,  now  to  the  title  of  Duke  of    declaration,  and  learned  it  through 


Brabant,  now  to  the  Stadt  holder  ship, 
and  again  to  the  Dictatorship,  To 
retard  and  crush  my  successes,  the 
minister  Pache,  supported  by  the 
criminal  faction  to  whom  all  our 
evils  are  to  be  ascribed,  suffered  the 
victorious  army  to  want  every 
thing,  and  succeeded  in  disbanding 
it  by  famine  and  nakedness.  The 
consequence  was,  that  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  men  were  in  the 
hospitals,    more  than  twenty-five 


the  medium  of  the  gazettes  only. 
I  hastened'  to  form  a  small  army 
of  new  troops,  who  had  nevei: 
fought;  and  with  these  troops^ 
whom  confidence  rendered  invin- 
cible, 1  made  myself  master  or 
three  strong  places,  and  was  ready 
to  penetrate  into  the  middle  of 
Holland,  when  I  learned  the  dis- 
aster of  Aix-la-Cha|)elle,  the  rsds- 
ing  of  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  and 
the  sad  retreat  of  the  army.  By  this 


thousand  deserted  through  misery    army  I  was  loudly  summoned — I 
and  disgust,  and  upwards  of  ten    abandoned  my  conquests  to  fly  to 


thousand  horses  died  of  hunger ! 

I  transmitted  to  the  nations^ 
convention  very  strenuous  remon- 
strances, which  1  followed  up  by 
repairing  in  person  to  Paris,  to  en- 
gage the  legislators  to  apply  a  re- 
medy to  the  evil :  they  did  not 
even  condescend  to  read  the  four 
memorials  1  delivered  in.  During 
the  twenty-six   houre  I    spent  in 


its  succour ;  and  considered  that 
we  could  be  extricated  from  our 
difficultiei)  by  speedy  success  only, 
I  led  my  companions  in  arms  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  16th  of  Maixsh, 
I  had  a  considerable  advantage  at 
Tirlemont.  On  the  18th,  I  brought 
the  enemy  to  a  general  aetipa; 
and  the  centre  and  right  wing, 
under  my  charge,  were  victorious. 


Paris,  I  heard  almost  every  night    The  left  wing,   after    having  at- 
bands  of  pretended   federates  de-     tacked  imprudently,  fled.    On  the 


mand  my  head;  and  calumnies  of 
every  description,  as  well  as  me- 
naces and  insults,  followed  me  even 
into  the  country  house  to  which  I 
retired. 

Having  delivered  in  my  resigna- 


19th,  we  retreated  honourably  with 
the  brave  men  that  were  left  to« 
gether^  for  a  part  of  the  army 
dbbanded  itself.  'On  the  21st  and 
22d,  we  fbnght  with  the  same 
eoumge }  •  and  to  M»F  •  flrmnteks  was 


tion,  I  was  retained  in  the  service    owing  the^fB'escsi^lition  of  the  re- 
of  my  couii^y,  becapse  it  was  prA'r    maiiia  of  an.  itnny  which  breathes 

solely 
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soleljr  for  liberty,  for  the  reiga 
of  the  lawa,  and  for  the  extioction 
uf  mnarchy. 

It  was  then  that  the  Marata,  the 
Roberspierrcs,  and  the  criminal 
Mc^ia  of  Jacobins  at  Paris,  plotted 
the  fell  of  the  generals,  and  more 
rspecially  of  mine.  These  villains, 
bribed  with  tlie  gold  of  foreign 
powers  to  complete  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  armies,  caused  almost 
all  the  generals  lo  be  arrested. 
They  kept  them  in  the  jaib  of 
P^ris,  to  Septemberize  them  ;  for    'idly,  A  constitution  to  which  we 


My  dear  countrymen!  it  is  ex* 
pedient  that  a  true  and  hmve  mas 
remove  for  you  the  veil  which  cb* 
vers  all  our  crimes  and  misfortunetw 
In  1789,  we  made  great  effortt 
to  obtain  liberty,  equality,  and  tha 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Oiw 
principles  were  consecrated  in  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  nMoi; 
and  there  have  resulted  from  tbfi 
labours  of  our  legislators,  lst»:na 
declaration  which  says  that  l^^^ct 
is  and  shall  rem9in  a  monarcl 


tnus  it  is  that  these  monsters  have 
coined  a  woi'd,  to  hand  down  to 
poblej'ity  the  remembrance  of  the 
horrid  massacres  uf  the  tiisit  six 
days  of  September. 

Whilst  I  was  employed  in  re- 
composing  the  anuy^  in  which  em* 
plc^'ment  J  laboured  night  and  day, 
on  the  1st  of  April  (yesterday)  four 
commissioners  of  the  national  con- 
vention reached  me,  with  a  decree, 
purporting  that  1  should  be  brought 


swore  fealty  in  17S9,  90,  and  91,-^ , 
This  constitution  might,  audio* 
deed  must  have  been  imperfeot; 
but  it  ought  and  might  have  been 
l^lieved,  that  with  time  and  ex* 
perience  its  errora  wuuid  be  vecCl- 
fied,  and  that  the  necessaiy .jstrife. 
between  the  legislative  and.  exe* 
cutive  powers  would  establish  a 
wise  equilibrium^  whiehwoukl  ff(^ 
vent  either  of  these  powers  ^iff 
seizing  the  whole  of  the  authedi|^ 


to  the  bar  of  the  convention  itself,    and  attaining  despotism.  If  thedei^ 


'Ilie  war  minist'M',  Bournonville, 
(my  pupil)  was  weak  enough  to 
accompany  them,  to  succeed  me  in 
my  command.  The  persons  who 
were  in  the  suites  of  tiiese  perfidious 
emiseaTies,  informed  me  themselves^ 
that  different  groups  of  assassins^ 
either  fugitives  from  or  driven  out 
of  my  army,  were  dispei'sed  on  the 
road  to  kill  me  before  I  could 
reach  Paris.     I  spent  several  hours 


potism  of  a  single  individual  is 
dangerous  to  liberty,  how  much 
more  odious  must  be  that  of  seven 
hundred  men,  many  of  whom  aca 
void  of  principles,  without  moralsi^ 
and  who  have  teen  able  to  readithat; 
supremacy  by  cabals  or  crimes  al(Mie! 
Licentiousness  and  excess  SfXNH 
rendered  it  impossible  to  support 
the  yoke  of  a  constitiition  that  giuns 
laws.    The  tribunes  influenced  tbe 


in  endeavouring    to  convince  the  assembly    of   representatives,    and 

commissioners  of  the  imprudence  of  were  themselves  awed  by  the  daa* 

this  arrest. — Nothing  could  shake  gerous  club  of  the  Jacobins  at  Fsri^^ 

their  pride;  and  1  therefore  arrested  The  strife  between  the  two  powsii 

the  whole  of  them,  to  serve  me  as  became  at  length  a  deadly  coBilMtt^ 

hostages  against  the  cnmes  of  Faos.  Then  was  the  equilibrium  deatljf^ 

I  instantly  arrai^;ed  with  the  Im-  ed-*-France  ceased  to  have  »  Uin 

perialists  asuspmipoofflirms,  and  and   the  victoiy   of  .the.  iOtb 


inarched  towards  the  capital  to 
extinguish,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  lighted  embers  of  civil  war. 


Ajugust  was  foil^Jby  t^,#lxqj4ipi*i^ 
crimes  of  the  .fint  day^  of  Septobr 
ber, 

AH 
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All  the  departments^  but  more 
especially  the  wretched  city  of 
Paris,  were  delivered  up  to  pillage, 
to  denunciations,  proscriptions,  and 
massacres.  No  Frenchman,  the 
assassins  and  their  accomplices  ex- 
cepted, had  either  his  life  or  his 
property  in  security  !  The  conster** 
nation  of  slavery  was  augmented  by 
the  clamorous  orgies  of  villains : 
hands  of  pretended  federates  ran 
through  and  laid  waste  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  of  the  seven  hundred 
individuals  who  composed  this  des- 
potic and  anarchical  body,  four  or 
five  hundred  groaned  and  decreed, 
and  decreed  and  groaned,  exposed 
to  the  exterminating  sword  of  the 
Marats  and  Roberspierres.  It  was 
thus  that  the  unfortunate  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  perished,  without  a  judi- 
cial trial,  and  without  a  tribunal ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November  has  provoked  all 
nations,  by  holding  out  to  them 
our  aid,  provided  they  will  consent 
to  disorganize  themselves.  It  is 
thus  that  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
decree  of  the  15th  of  I>ecember  has 
alienated  from  us  the  hearts  of  the 
Belgians,  has  driven  us  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  would  have 
brought  about  the  massacre  of  our 
whole  army  by  this  nation,  pro- 
voked at  our  outrages  and  our 
crimes,  if  I  had  not  saved  that  very 
army  by  my  proclamations.  It  is 
thus  that  a  decree  established  the 
bloody  tribunal  which  places  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of 
a  small  number  of  iniquitous  judges, 
without  recourse  or  appeal  to  any 
other  tribunal.  It  is  thus  that 
during  the  last  month  all  the  de- 
crees have  been  marked  by  the 
stamp  of  insatiable  avarice,  by  thb 
blindest  pride,  and  more  espetiaify 
by  (he  desire  ^f  maintaining  power^ 


by  calling  to  the  most  importaixt 
posts  of  the  state  no  other  than  dar- 
ing, incapable  and  criminal  meo, 
by  driving  away  or  murdering  men 
enlightened  and  of  a  high  charao 
ter,  and  by  supporting  a  phantom 
of  a  republic,  which  their  errors  in 
administration  and  in  policy,  as  well 
as  their  crimes,  had  rendered  im- 
practicable. These  seven  hundred 
individuals  despise,  detest,  calumni- 
ate, and  revile  each  other ;  and  have 
already,  and  that  frequently,  thought 
of  poignarding  the  one  or  the  other. 
At  this  moment  their  blind  ambi- 
tion has  impelled  them  to  coalesce 
afresh ;  and  -  bold  criminalty  allies 
itself  to  feeble  virtue,  to  preserve  a 
power  as  imjust  as  it  is  unsteady. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  committees 
devour  every  thing,  that  of  the 
national  treasury  absorb- ng  the 
public  funds,  without  being  able  to 
render  any  account  of  the  exfiendi- 
ture. 

What  has  this  convention  done 
to  maintain  the  war4t  has  provoked 
against  all  the  powers  of  £urope? 

It  has  disorganized  the  armies, 
instead  of  re- in  forcing  and  recruit- 
ing the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the 
ancient  battalions  of  national  vo- 
lunteers, which  would  have  formed 
a  respectable  army.  Instead  of  re- 
compensing these  brave  warriors 
by  promotion  and  praises,  these 
legislators  have  left  the  battalions 
incomplete,  naked,  dtsarmed,  and 
discontented.  In  the  same  way 
have  they  treated  the  excellent  ca- 
valry; and  the  brave  French  ar- 
tillery is  hi  the  same  manner  ex- 
hausted, abandoned,  an  *  in  want  of 
every  necessary.  They  notwith- 
standing create  new  corps,  com- 
posed c?  the  satellites  of  the  second 
of  September,  and  commanded  by 

men 


ir.6' 
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men  who  have  never  served^  and 
who  are  in  no  other  way  to  be 
dreaded,  uoless  by  the  armies  they 
surcharge  and  disorganize.  The 
convention  sacrifices  every  thing  to 
these  satellites  of  tyranny,  to  these 
cowardly  head-loppers.  'I  he  choice 
of  officers,  and  that  of  administra- 
tors, are  in  every  particular  the 
same:  we  see  throughout  the  ty- 
ranny which  flatters  the  wicked, 
becati9e  the  wicked  alone  can  sup- 
port tyranny :  And,  in  its  pride  and 
its  Ignorance,  this  convention  orders 
the  conquest  and  disorganization  of 
the  whole  universe :  it  says  to  one 
of  its  generals,  Go  and  take  Rome — 
and  to  another,  Sally  forth  and 
jbubdtie  Spain — to  the  end  that  de- 
spoiling commiijsioners,  similiar  to 
those  horrid  Roman  proconsuls 
against  whom  Cicero  dt'clainied, 
mav  be  sent  thither.  In  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  it  sends  the  only 
licet  it  possesses  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  split  and  founder  on  the 
rocks  of  Sardinia,  whibt  it  exposes 
the  fleets  of  Brest  to  the  fury  of  the 
storms,  by  sending  them  in  quest 
of  an  English  fleet  that  has  not  yet 
left  its  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  civil  war 
spreads  through  all  the  departments. 
Some  of  the  insurgents  are  excited 
by  fanaticism,  the  necessary  effect 
of  persecution  -,  others  by  an  indig- 
nation at  the  tragical  and  fruitless 
end  of  Louis  the  sixteenth  5  and 
others,  finally,  by  the  natural  prin- 
ciple of  resisting  persecution. 

Arms  are  every  where  taken  up ; 
murders  every  where  committed  3 
and  every  where  are  pecuniary  sup- 
plies and  provisions  intercepted. 
The  English  foment  these  troubles, 
and  will,  by  their  succours,  supply 
fuel  to  them  at  their  pleasure. 
Soon  will  every  one  of  our  corsairs 


disappear  on  the  ocean ;  soon  will 
the  southern  department  ceaae  to 
receive  supplies  of  com  firoin  Italy 
and  Africa ;  and  already  have  those 
from  the  North  and  from  America 
been  intercepted  by  the  squadrons 
of  the  enemies.  Famine  will  aD- 
nex  itself  to  all  our  other  scouiges; 
and  the  ferocity  of  our  cannibals  unll 
but  increase  with  our  calamitiei ! 

Frenchmen !  we  have  a  rallying- 
point  which  can  stifle  the  monster 
of  anarchy :  *ti8  the  constitntiixi 
we  swore  to  maintain  in  1789,  90» 
and  91 :  it  is  the  work  of  a. free 
people ;  and  we  shall  remain  fttfe, 
and  shall  recover  our  glory,  by'ie- 
Sliming  our  constitution. 

Let  us  display  our  nrtues,  more 
especially  that  of  mildness:  too 
much  blood  has  already  been  spill- 
ed. If  the  monsters  by  whom  We 
have  been  disorganized,  choose  .to 
fly,  let  us  leave  them  to  meet  thdr 
punishment  elsewhere,  if  tbef  do^ 
not  And  it  in  their  own  c( 
hearts ;  but  if  they  wish  to 
anarchy  by  new  crimes,  t;ben 
the  army  punish  them.  ''     ^    '  ' 

In  the  generosity  of  the  enemies 
we  have  so  grievously  outraged,  I 
have  found  the  security  of  external 
peace.  Not  only  do  they  treat 
humanely  and  attentively  our 
wounded,  sick,  ^ad  pr^oners,  wbo 
fall  into  their  hands — and  all  this 
in  despite  of  the  calumnies  spread 
by  our  agitators  to  render  lu  fero- 
cious— but  they  engage  to  suspend 
their  march,  not  to  pass  our  froa- 
tiers,  and  to  leave  to  our  brave 
army  the  termination  of  all  our  in- 
ternal dissensions. 

Let  the  sacred  torch  of  tlij^\j||qpre 
of  our  country  awaken  in,*tii|^  cur 
virtue  and  our  courage.!  jflk(  toe 
bare  name  of  the  cpnstitutiopy  dvU 
war  will  cease^  or  can  no  longv 

exist 
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exist  unless  against  certain  malevo-  expresses  his  regret  at  the  necessity 

lent  men  who  will  no  longer  be  of  annulling  the  former  declaration 

supported  by  foreign  powers.  These  of  an  annistice,  and  announcing 

have  no  hatred  to  any  others  among  his  attention  of  renewing  ilie  war 

us,  except  our  factious  criminals,  with  energy  and  vigour.] 
and  desire  nothing  more  fervently 

than  to  restore  their  esteem  and  ~~~ 

friendship  to  a  nation  whose  errors  Second  Proclamation  of  General  Da- 

and  anarchy  disturb  and  trouble  all  mourier  to  the  French  Nation. 
Europe.     Peace  will  be  the  fruit  of 

this  resolution  ;  and  the  troops  of  A  "^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^  published  my  first 
the  line,  as  well  as  the  brave  na-  -^^^  proclamation.  I  had  sounded 
tional  volunteers,  who,  for  the  the  sentiment  of  all  the  corps  of  the 
space  of  a  year,  have  offered  them-  army  under  my  command,  and  all 
selves  as  willing  sacrifices  to  liberty,  of  t hem  seemed  penetrated  with 
and  who  abhor  anarchy,  will  re-  ^^^  miseries  which  an  anarchical 
pose  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  tyranny,  exercised  m  the  name  of 
after  having  accomplished  this  the  national  convention,  had  en- 
noble work.  tailed  on  our  country.— All  of 
As  to  myself,  I  have  already  them  acknowledged  unequivocally 
made  an  oath,  and  I  repeat  it  be-  that   we    could   not  live  without 


fore  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  Europe,  that  imme- 
diately after  having  effected  the 
safety  of  my  country  by  the  re- 


laws  ;  and  appeared  to  me  to  agree 
in  opinion,  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  would  re- 
store to  us  peace  and  good  order. 


establishment  of  the  constitution,  of    without  which  it  was  impossible  for 
peace  and  good  order,  I  shall  aban-    ^^  longer  to  exist, 
don  every  public  function,  and  shall        ^  ^^ad  not  as  yet  reason  to  expect, 
seek  in  solitude  the  enjoyment  of    that  there  could  be  the  least  waver- 

ing  from  an  opinion  so  well 
founded,  and  which  also  appeared 
unanimous;  and,  indeed,  who  could 
have  conceived  that  the  generals 
themselves  would  have  sought, 
through  their  ambition,  or  by  a 
spirit  of  infatuation,  to  alter  the 
resolution  of  the  army?  Dam- 
pierre,  Stetenhoff,  La  Morliere, 
Rosiere,  Changel,  Feii-and,  have 
conspired  against  their  country, 
against  a  good  cause,  against  their 
companions  in  arms,  and  against 
me,  to  whom  they  madt;  repeated 
assurances  that  they  entertained 
the  same  principles  with  ourselves. 
I  shall  not  reproach  them. with  in- 
gratitude—  their  consciences  will 
one  day  ptinish  them  sufficiently; 

but 


the     happiness     of     my     fellow- 
citizens. 

The  general  in  chief  of  the 
French  army, 

DUMOURIER. 

Baths  of  St.  Amand, 
April  2,  1793. 

[This  address  was  sanctioned  by 
one  issued  by  the  prince  de  Saxe- 
Cobourg  on  the  5th ;  in  which  he 
declares  his  intention  to  co-operate 
with  Duraourier  s  armv,  "  to  re- 
store  to  France  her  constitutional 
king ;  the  constitution  .she  has 
chosen." 

On  the  9th,  the  prince  issued 
another  declaration  j  by  which  he 
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but  shall  confine  myself  to  tbia  ob-  liens  were  so  dastardly  as  to  assaii 
servation,  that  not  one  of  them  me  with  a  discharge  of  musquetry. 
esteems  the  miscreants  whom  they  They  killed  several  of  my  suite^  as 
now  serve.  The  Jacobins  will,  in  well  as  several  horses, 
their  blind  fury^  exercise  vengeance  They  cut  off  the  road  to  the 
on  them — for  several  of  the  number  camp,  to  which  I  wished  to  retreat ; 
are  of  the  persecuted  sect  *,  and  the  and  I  was  forced  to  save  myself 
anarchists  will  impute  to  them  the  with  a  part  of  the  officers  who  ac- 
disasters  that  cannot  fail  to  accom-  companied  me,  by  crossing  the 
pany  the  rash  and  sanguine  plans  Scheldt  in  a  boat^  to  repair  to  the 
which  that  assemblage  of  factious  first  Imperial  post.  As  it  was  not 
criminals  will  oppose  to  the  I'egular  our  intention  to  emigrate,  and  as 
plans  of  attack  of  the  combined  we  were  assured  that  the  army  ex- 
powers.  pres.<»ed  a  strong  indignat ion  against 

The  revolt  arranged  by  these  trai*  these  assassins,  as  well  as  an  at- 

tors  has  for  a  moment  changed  the  tachment  to  the  re-establish Qaent 

face  of  affairs.    Whilst  the  comnus-  of  peace  and  good  order.   We  re- 

sioners  of  the  convention  assembled  pfiired  at  day-break  to  the  camp. 

at  Valenciennes  and  Lille  have  em-  There,  however,  amidst  the  reiterat* 

ployed  measures  worthy  of  them*  ed  protestations  of  attachment  te-the 

selves  to  mislead  the  army,  and  stifle  principles  that  determined  us,  we 

the  pretended  conspiracy  which  we  remarked  a  mute  and  sullen  agitar 

all  regard  as  a  necessary  act  of  vir*-  tion,  which  made  us  judge  tint 

tue,  since  it  is  the  only  means  of  strong  dissentions  in  opinion  pra^ 

saving  France,  they  have  employed  vailed.    I    addressed    each    eorp»« 

the  arms  of  miscreants  and  cowards,  and  from  each  corps  received  a  re* 

On  the  third  of  this  month,  six  ply  tantamount  to  that  made  oa 
fanatical  volunteers  came  to  St.  the  preceding  days. 
Amand,  to  poignard  me :  I  pro-  Wishing,  however,  after  the  re* 
tected  them  from  the  fury  of  the  mark  We  had  made,  to  repair  to 
soldiers,  and  sent  them  to  keep  the  head-quarters  at  St  Amand, 
com])any  lyith  the  four  commis-  we  learned  that  the  corps  of  artil- 
sioners — they  will  augment  the  lery  had  formed  the  design  of  con- 
number  of  the  hostages.  veying  their  great  park  to  Valei)*- 

On  the  fourth  three  battallions  of  ciennes  ;  and  that  the  plot  of  the 
national  volunteers  deserted  the  factious  men  who  mislead  them 
camp,  without  orders,  to  throw  was,  to  seize  on  us,  to  convey  us 
themselves  into  Valenciennes.  I  thither,  and  to  make  a  merit.of  .ga- 
rnet them  on  the  road  between  St.  criBcing  us  to  the  vengeance  ofrOur 
Amand  and  Cond^,  at  the  distance  t3rrants.  \ye  had  then  one  expe- 
of  about  half  a  league  from  the  dient  only  left,  that  of  repairing  to 
latter  place.  I  was  then  without  the  Imperial  ai-my,  which  we  ought 
escort,  as  a  father  in  the  midst  of  to  regard  as  our  ally,  after  the 
his  children  (for  such  was  the  ten-  frank  and  noble  proclamation  of 
der  name  the  whole  army  had  be-  the  general  in  diief  by  whom  it  is 
stowed  on  me).  I  had,  at  the  most,  commanded. — Several  corps  of .  ca- 
fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  with  me  valry  have  already  joined  us ;  several 
on  horseback — when  these  batta-  bands  of  infantry  have  done  the 

same  3 
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same  ,*  and  ad  doon  as  the  Imperial- 
ist6  shall  have  entered  the  territory 
of  France,  not  as  vanquishers,  and 
as  wishing  to  dictate  laws,  but  as 
generous  allies,  who  come  to  aid 
us  in  re-establishing  the  constitu- 
tion, which  can  alone  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crimes  and  calamities 
that  menace  France,  many  other 
corps  will  prepare  to  unite  them- 
selves to  their  brothers  in  arms. 

I  know  the  disposition  of  the 
army,  and  more  especially  that  of 
the  troops  of  the  line.  Their  prin- 
ciples are  at  the  bottom  pure. 
They  may  for  a  moment  allow 
themselves  to  be  hurried  jf*.vay  by 
the  exaggerated  opinions  inculcated 
to  them ;  but  as  the  invincible 
courage  they  have  displayed  during 
the  present  war,  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing the  laws  they  cannot  find 
unless  in  the  constitution,  which  will 
destroy  the  odious  tyranny  of  anar- 
chists, they  will  be  jealous  of  the 
public  esteem.  They  will  blush  at 
having,  even  for  a  moment,  been 
capable  of  annexing  their  colours 
to  those  of  criminal  licentiousness. 
They  will  rally  beside  the  bi*ave 
troops  who  have  only  accompanied 
me  in  my  momentary  retreat  to  re- 
enter France  within  two  days  at 
farthest,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vile  disorders  which  coverall  France 
with  mourning  and  terror. 

1  swear  in  the  name  of  my  com- 
panions, that  we  will  not  lay  down 
our  arms  until  we  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  our  enterprize  j  and  our 
sole  design  is^  to  re-establish  the 
constitution,  and  constitutional  roy- 
alty J  that  no  resentment,  no  thirst 
after  vengeance,  no  am6t^iolw  mo- 
tive, sways  our  purposes )  that  wo 
foreign  power  6hall  influence  cnir 
opinion;    that  wherever  anarchy 


tfhall  cease  at  the  appearance  of  our 
arms  and  those  of  the  combined 
armies,  we  will  conduct  ourselves 
as  friends  and  brothers;  that 
wherever  we  shall  meet  with  resist- 
ance, we  shall  know  how  to  select 
the  culpable,  and  spare  the  peaqe* 
able  inhabitants,  the  victims  of  the 
infamous  wiles  of  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris,  from  whom  have  arisen  the 
horrors  and  calamities  of  the  war  ^ 
— that  we  shall  in  no  way  dre:i4 
the  poignards  of  Marat  and  the 
Jacobins ;  that  we  will  destroy  the 
manufacture  of  these  poignards,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  scandalous  writ- 
ings by  which  an  attempt  is  made; 
to  pervert  the  noble  and  generous 
character  of  the  French  nation  ;*- 
and,  finally,  in  the  name  of  tony 
companions  in  arms,  I  repeat  the 
oath,  that  wc  will  live  and  die 
free. 

The    general    in    chief   of  the 
French  army, 

DUMOURIER. 


Memorial  presented  i<i  Hie  States* 
General  by  Lord  AucklaniS,  ^ 
British  Ambassador,  and  Cotaii 
Starhemberg,  Imperial  Envoy  Ex* 
traordinary,   ' 

High  and  Mighty  Lords»  - 

IT  is  known  that  towards  the 
month  of  September  in  the  last 
year,  his  firitannic  majesty  and 
their  high  mightinesses  have  con* 
junctively  given  a  solemn  assurance, 
that  in  case  the  imminent  daqger 
which  at  that  ikoe  threatened  the 
lives  of  their  most  Christian  mijee^ 
ties  and  their  family  should  be 
realized,  his  majesty  and  their 
mightinesses  would  not  fail  to  take 
the  most  efficacious  measures  to 
prevent  the  persons  who  could  be 

guiltv 
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^tuSHy  of  so  atiocioas  •  criiap, 
IrOBi  Dodmg'  sn  sbtHiiii  in  theiF 
respective  sfstes. 

This  event,  whicb  was  anriei- 
pated  with  80  much  horror,  has 
T^Den  place,  and  the  divine  ren- 
ccaoce  appeared  not  to  have  bren 
'sadf  in  its  pursuit.  Some  of  those 
detestable  regicides  are  alreidv  in  a 
Mtnation  to  be  reached  by  the 
sword  of  the  law.  Ohen  are  as 
ycC  in  the  midst  of  the  penple 
whom  they  have  plunged  into  an 
abfM  of  evik;  to  which  famine, 
anarcliT,  and  a  civil  war,  are  now 
about  to  superadd  new  calamities. 
— Evenr  event  which  we  witness, 
concurs  to  nuike  us  believe,  that 
the  ewl  is  not  far  distant  of  ihtjse 
unfortunate  men,  who<c  madness 
and  whose  atrocities  have  pene- 
tnted  with  a^-tonishment  and  in- 
dignation all  those  who  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  reli^on,  of  mo- 
rality, or  of  humanity. 

In  consequence,  the  undersigned 
submit  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  their  high 
mightinesMs,  whether  it  may  not 
be  fiiund  proper  to  employ  all  the 
means  widch  are  in  their  power  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  their  estates 
in  Europe,  or  their  colonies,  to  all 
the  members  of  the  self-styled  na- 
tional conventions  or  of  the  pretend- 
ed arecutire  council,  who  have 
taken  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  crime  before  alluded  to,  and 
if  they  shoulfl  be  discovered  and  ar- 
retted,  to  cause  them  to  be  delitered 
into  the  hands  oj  justice,  that  they 
may  he  made  to  serve  as  a  lesson  and 
example  to  the  human  race ! 

AUCKLAND, 

Louis  C.  Dl  STAkHBNBBRC, 

Hague,  April  B,  1793. 


Mepiy  to  ike  Btemormd 
theit^ngh  angkivsesMSi 
efJorU  1793*  hy  Lord 


iktUk 


Mimister  Pienwoiemiimf   •^Vi 
Bniannie  M^etty,  amd  tke 
of  Stmrhemier^,  Emvof 
di/uny  and  .tfiiisl^ 
iiary  to  his  Majesty  the 


TIEfR  high  m'^1 
fiectty  well  necoPect  tte'w^ 
lemn  declaration  they  made  is  tie 
month  of  September  of  tl»  kit 
year,  in  reply  to  a  leqniutioBai 
the  part  of  the  count  StarlwnberiR 
relative*  to  those  who  might  be  em^ 
peble  of  the  highest  of  criBefe  to* 
wards  his  most  Christiaii 
or  his  rovai  fa  mil  v. 

They  have  since  pnrtakeii,  wH 
all  honest  minds,  the  gmeial 
profound  sensation  of  tcnw 
indignation  which  the 
event  that  has  taken  ptoee-  Hi 
France  has  spread  threqghunt  sM 
Europe;  and  they  are  m  JtftJMhi- 
ed  aa  they  ever  were,  to  nnefldl-fe 
the  execution  of  the  meawirei  M^ 
at  that  time  resolved  on. 

The  states  gencrd  sr  (he 
persuaded  of  the  neoevilf 
exists  in  every  well-regiilsled 
of  efficaciously  opposing  fbt 
city  of  those  who  seek  to  dutrty 
the  happiness  of  civil  siidetiest  |^ 
tearing  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  a 
just  subordination  to  the  hji^iliiiHi 
authority  of  an  established  gosam* 
ment,  because  this  icpaMie  has 
been  taught  by  her  own  cxpericnoe 
the  liad  effects  of  so  crimiaBl  a 
project.  Indeed  it  is  at  this  time 
notorious,  ihat  a  small  nnmbef-of 
inhabitantsi,  em^^mled  ftom  liaia 
ptovinocB,  Old  usorpiii^ 
and  rights  of  soveidgntyj 
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the  audacity  to  attack  their  coun- 
try with  arms  in  their  hands^  and 
publicly  to  threaten  with  death 
the  Diembers  of  fhe  legitimate  go- 
irernment,  and  all  those  who  were 
onployed  in  the  defence  of  the 
state,  provided  they  would  not 
abandon  their  posts. — And  although 
these  acts  of  rebellion  are  neither 
in  their  nature  nor  in  their  conse- 
quences to  be  compared  to  the 
crimes  which  have  been  committed 
in  France,  they,  notwithstanding 
derive  their  orign  from  the  same 
causes.  The  states  general » in  con- 
sequence, expect  from  the  equity 
and  wisdom  of  all  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially 
from  their  majesties  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  that 
they  will  take  good  care  not  to 
grant  an  asylum  in  their  states  to 
those  who  have  taken  on  them  to 
make  such  enormous  attempts 
against  the  government  of  this  re- 
public, and  who,  by  proclamations 
and  manifestoes,  signed  by  them, 
have  snatched  their  names  from 
the  oblivion  which  ought  to  have 
been  their  lotj — but  that  on  the 
contrary,  should  they  be  discovered, 
they  will  be  apprehended^  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  pursued  by 
justice,  and  punished  with  all  the 
severity  of  the  law. 


Declaration  and  Decree  of  Wax 
against  the  French,  by  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  directed  to  his  Council  of 
State,  of  Castile,  of  War,  Indies, 
Inquisition,  S(c,  ^c. 

AMONG  the  objects  to  whi^h 
I  have   principally  attended^ 
since  my  exhaltation  to  the  throne, 
is  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe,  in  which^ 
Vol.  xxxv. 


by  contributing  to  the  general 
good  of  humanity,  I  have  given 
my  subjects  a  particular  proof  of 
the  paternal  vigilance  with  which 
I  attend  to  every  thing  conducive 
to  the  happiness  I  sincerely  wish 
-them,  and  to  which  they  have 
every  claim  from  their  distinguish- 
ed loyalty,  and  their  noble  and 
generous  character. 

Notorious  as  is  the  moderation 
with  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
respect  to  France,  since  the  deve- 
lopement  of  those  principles  of  im- 
piety and  anarchy  which  are  now 
convulsing  and  annihilating  that 
unhappy  kingdom,  it  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  mention  it.  I  shall 
only  advert  to  the  occurrences  there 
within  these  last  months,  without 
enumerating  the  horrid  and  multi- 
plied crimes  of  the  French,  and 
one  -of  the  most  atrocious,  and  the 
most  painfiil  to  my  reflection.  My 
principal  views  in  regard  to  the 
French  only  went  to  discover  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  bring- 
ing them  to  act  on  a  rational  sys- 
tem, capable  of  restraining  their 
boundless  ambition,  and  preventing 
the  calamities  of  a  general  war 
throughout  Europe,  and  likewise 
to  obtain  the  liberty  of  their  king, 
Louis  XVI.  and  that  of  his  family^ 
prisoners  in  a  tower,  and  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  rejietition  of  the  most 
shocking  insults  and  dangers.  Im- 
pressed with  these  sentiments,  and 
solicitous  to  compass  any  views  so 
necessary  to  universal  tranquillity^ 
and  not  less  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  than  correspondent  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  the  lustre  of 
my  crown,  I  ceded  to  the  reiterated 
instances  of  the  French  ministry, 
and  ordered  the  engrossment  of  two 
notes,  in  the  one  of  which  a  neu- 
trality was  stipulated,  and  in  the 

M  oth^r. 
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Other,  the  retiring  of  the  troops  France  was  and  is  deceived,   ftiii-j^ 

from  ,  the    respective    frontiers. —  give 'them  the  merit  of  effectMating' 

When  it  was  necessary,  as  a  conse-  a  gpod  to  which  we  ought  to  think. . . 

qiience  of  afi;reement,    that   both  them  propitioCrs;    but  their  freiir  ; 

notes  should  oe  admitted,  they  did  chery  soon  becattie  manifest,  for' 

not  attend  to  the  one  relative  to  whilst  they  disregarded  the  recom-  ' 

the  retiring  of  their  troops,  and  mendation  and  interference  of  the' 

proposed  leaving  a  part  of  theirs  in  sovereign  of  a  great  and  geAeifolw 

the  vicinity  of  Bayonne,  under  the  nation,  they  urged  the  admission  of 

specious  pretext  of  their  dreading  the  notes  they  had  uttered,  accom- 

an  invasion  from  the  English,  but  panying  every  instance  with  threatB,, 

in  reality  more  for  the  purpose  of  that  if  not  admitted,  their  chaig£ ,. 

awing  us  into  an  acquiescence  with  d*afiaires  should  have  orders  to  re^. . 

their  measures,  obliging  us  thereby  tire.    Whilst  they  continued  their  . 

to  maintain  an  equal  and  expensive  solicitations,    mixed  with  thineati«  . 

armament  on  our  frontiers,  to  pre-  they  were  proceeding  in  the  most .-^ 

vent  the  pillage  and  insult  of  an  cruel  and  outrageous  of  their  crimen  - 

undisciplined   and    mutinous   sol-  tJie  ausassination  of  their  »nvereifin ;  , 

diery.    In  the  same  note  they  were  and  when  my  heart  and  that  of  dt 

studious  to  speak  affectedly  often  mysubjects  was  wrung  with  imgiiHili^ 

in  the  name  of  the  French  republic,  and  horror  at  this  atrocious  act,  th^ 

meaning  thereby  to  oblige  us  to  still  pretended  to  continue  their  ne- 

acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  act  of  gociations :  not  that  they  thought 

admitting  that  document.    Having  them  admissible,   but  iff  onfer' td' 

instructed  my  charge  d*afiaires  in  outrage  the  more  my  honour,^, and, 

Paris  to  make  the  most  efficacious  that  of  my  subjects,  for  tbey  wejD 

interference  la  behalf  of  the  king  knew,  that  under  such  circuioatiMii- 

and  his  unhappy  family,  on  pre-  ces  every  new  instance  onf^ur. 

senting  the  notes  drawn  up  here,  I  part  was  but  an  ironic  mgtjIiu^M 

did  not  stipulate  their  enlargement  to  which  I  could  not  give.  *      " 


as  an  express  condition,  fearing  to  without  forgetting  my  owni  ^ 

ii\iure  thereby  a  cause,  in  the  in-  and  decorum.    Their  charjel,  ^^ 

terest  of  which  I  took  such  a  liv^y  iaires  asked  for,  and  received  bis 

and  natural  issue  3  and  being  more-  passport  >  at  the  same  time  fi  FriMiCir 

over  convinced,    that    without    a  vessel  captured  a  Spanish  oi^e,  dior 

consummate  bad  &ith  in  the  French  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  on  wbi^( 

ministry,  that  an  earnest  «'ecom-  account  the  commandant  genenrik/r 

mendation  and  interference  on  de-  orderedfeprisalsj  andcontempaHiiy' 

livering  the  notes  had  with  them  with  this  received  the  news  of  thtir^ 

the  most  intimate  though  tacit  con-  having  made  other  prizes,  aiid  Hiet  > 

nection,  and  that  they  must  have  in  Marseilles  and  the  other  p(Q|ie  of  * 

known  it  was  impossible  to  separ  France,    ikfiy  have    detaii|e4' apil^.. 

rate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embargoed  several  pf  gar  yejurifjiix..'. 

that  the  not  .expressing  it  veas  a  Finally,  on  the  7th  currepf;  aQpnr 

pure  effect  of  deheacy  and  attention  declared  war,  wMdi  tbqr.wefi^.l%^i 

to  them,  that  they  might  have  an  ready  wa^ng  againat  us.sibcf*^-,; 

opportunity  of  av«ling  of  it  with  86th  of  February^  by  the  ilatf».4c> 

tlie    various  -  fections    6y    which  letten  of  marque^.  Ifynnd  wbtifUfd f 

•  their 


S  T  ATI*  ^Pk  V  ^  R  S.^  i^< 

J.  B^'La  I^nA;  Vsptured  by  Aor  pertaTexecirtiTe  ^renatlAfenfi  \thit!ir'; 

elobp  of  war  the  btgercf,  (apt,  Don  do  not  oniy  protfde  for  the  Int^Hld'^ 

Juan  De  Dfos  Copele.  m^htenditce  of  peace,  bat 'slsi»fUt".<^ 

In  consequence  of  which  chA->  the    siiftity    of  the    nnoMe   ft^'^ 

duct^  nild  the  hostilities  commeiXMd  abroad,  hMe  It  alreddf  UWI^s^':^ 

by  th«  French  even  prior  tu  «ny  tioti'lncutnbent  upon'tM^iet^td''' 

deridratloit  Uif  war,   I  have  giren  gite  assistance  at  the  apl»rd«ft'«r^ 

the  necessary  orders  to  detain,  re-  dangei'.'                               '  '"•     ■' '•" 

pul«e,  and  attack  the  enemy  by  sea  The  imperfat  cottchnurAi'  of 'tW^' 

andlHiHl,adocca9ionr«qifires,BndI  S3d  of* November  hst 'drdalifHw''': 

have  rewilved,  and  ordered  that  War  that  jubctlon  of  irios,'  t*  ltt*sS"  ■ 

be  forthwith  declared  in  this  court  nothing  else  but  a  repetSttota'  trf  tM'';^ 

against  France,  its  poesesiioas  and  fundamental  lawg  ascertidiit^'tlM''^ 

inhabttttifts,  and  that  in  all  puts  of  duties  of  the  states.                .:•.'■.  mo'- 

iny  dominions,  fH^)TiBi(ms  and  pre-  Whether  the  elector  ptdatltMi'MI™ 

parations  be  made  conducive' to  the  or  not  acquiesced  In  tUM  law*,  M"' 

defence  of  them,  and  of  my  sub-  majesty  the  emperorahaH  lemrerKt''' 

jeeti,   and  to  the  oBence  of  my  his  higfaness's  own  eonidence,  tt' 

eneiAy.                ■"'  '  the  impartial  GermriniepiibUe;mft'''' 

■  ■     aten  or  ArmJHet,  the  <tSd  to  posterity.                               ■  - 

'     aiareh,  179S^-  His  majesty  c«ild  not  Mt  Bee  ■ 

•  ■•         '   "  '     "                '  '    '  with  wwrow  and  di^leaanre,  tbat '^ 

■  "■  private  interest  was  separated  ih>ga  * 


Note  delicered  By  Prince  CoUoredo,  ^^^  coniinon  w<>al,  interested  plans 

fue-dhaiinUoT'  of  the  Germanic  preferred  to  the  duties  of  the  states 

£i»pire,  in  the  nmiie  of  the  Em-  towards  their  oppressed  neighbour- 

peror,  to  M.  Dur-na,  the  Palatine  '"S    cnlleaguea,    and    the    public 

Chnrgi'i'JffSireiati^ienna.Tda-  safclyibuilt  upon  unconstitntional  - 

iive  to  the  neutral  conduct  kitktrto  poKtif^l   prtnciplps    of  neutrality, 

\tierved  ty  the  ElMor  Pahlii'e  in««>d  of    prepuririg,    with    "-'"- 

'md  of  Bavorin.  GcrmaQic  manhood,  for  a  vigt 


H': 


cBttfit^im  GeMknW- em-  m«re^i-<»^il«a>ed'-'at<ontdfai|^' ffie 

pit«,  tJbstne^iflpIsU'^laaothv,  in  '  meaHi  toDcerted  io^W^  tVi'-^bp.-' 

jaMgteg  tHrfnlwUMW^titatea  of  pressed  em)rit«  bbttracted;tW  nt^iu- 

thlfeiB«demplflft-.'^<(lfcif'a8q^ift|jfs  ratioiu  rendered  fflffiiiHt,' MU  tb«'^ 

or'lK«'U]!(iWErsEal''klKifW  VKhhe  '■ut)ces3i>ftbegood««»*ltAteiUlIy' 

Germanic  conslitulion,  and  of  (he  atfeited. 

first   fundamental   law  of  (lie  em-  Tlie  present  offer  of  his  electoral     ' 

pire,    before  which  every   private  highness  to  furnish,  on  certain  con-^ 

convenience  must  Vanish.  ditions,  3000  men  fiom  the  gan1-4 

The  invasion  tff  the  French  dtrr-  son  oF  Aliinfaeim  for  the  imperii'' 

ing  last  year,  has  already  rendered  seniee,  is  not  a  sufficient dlscha^^ 

it  necessary,  by  virtue  of  the  fUn-  ofhts  duties  ax  a  state  of  the  en]plre('4 

dainenbil  imperial  laws,  to  impose  since  tlieelector,  instead  iif  furnish^ 

a  junction  of  arms  na  a  duty  upon  ing  hb    triple   contingent,    o&iWH 

M  s  only 
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only  imall  lubudies,  quite  inade-  which  then  occurred,  u  tbe  msd* 

quKte  to  the  extent  of  bU  domi-  iiess  of  the  moment ;  and  although 

nioas.  myself,  and  the  teutonic  order  of 

UIb  majestj  tbe  emperor  expecU  which  I  am  director,  siutained  great 

therefore  in  a  serious  manner,  that  losses  by  them,  yet  I  considered 

tlw  elector  will  no  longer  elude  his  tbe  whole  as  mere  catastrophes,  and 

iutj  under  frivolous  pretences,  but  flattered  myself   with  cOB&denoi, 

fiiroish  hit  complete    contingent,  to  see  a  new  order  of  things,  from 

and  thus  blot  out,  by  a  conduct  tbe  moment   their    n^nds  dtould 

convspondent  with  his  o&th  of  alle-  have  recovered  from  their  phrat^. 

gionce,  all  the  un&vonndile  im-  All  spirit  of  order  and  constitutiob 

pKsdona  which  bis  conduct  has  was  destroyed  in  France,  but  the 

Utberto  made  upon  the  German  rest  of  the  norld  remaned  ^pkL 

inblic,    and    save    to    his    impe-  To  your  ministry  alone.  Sir,  the 

rial  majesty  tbe  unpleasant  trouble  greatest  p^  of  Europe  staiids  in> 

ctf  biealung  off  bis  personal  friend-  debted  for  its  participation  in  those 

■lup,    and  of  letting  tbe  empire  unlucky  events.     You  was  tbe  first 

proceed  in  judgment  upon  his  late  that  advised  France  to  invade  fb- 

conduct.  reign  countries,   to  attack  neigfa- 

(Sgned)      Pkihcb  Collobbdo.  hours,  and  to  spread  among  ihan 

ZIone  at  Fuima,  all  the    horrors    which  convulsed 

Aprii  30,  1793.  your  own  country.    AD  the  bfawd 

^ which  baa  been  spilt,  all  tbe  cruel 

^^^—^■^•^—^^^-^——^^-^  extortions  and  oppressions  which  so 

LtUer  wrUtm  by  the    EUdtyr  of  general  and  dieaBtrooj  a  war  taings 

Mentt  to  Giaerid  Dumourier.  not  only  upon  France,  bpt  npon 

all  tbe  wotid,  reflect  upon  ^OQ,  fts 

Cologne,  Mag  16,  1793.  flnt  author  and  promotel-y^id Op 

I  HAVE  received.  Sir,  your  let-  signalandsplendidsocoMM'ofjrodr 
ter  of  tbe  ISth  instant,  and  am  generalship  can  neithef^piAIUflntK 
strangely  surprised  to  find  that  you  obliterate  tbe  injury  you  hstc  coin- 
still  reside  at  Mei^ndieim.  I  mitted  upon  mankind.  ^'^ 
once  had  hopes  you  would  have  I  will  forbear  speak&ig  et  the 
made  a  better  use  of  the  indulgence  maimer  in  which  you  qn{tlcd  (^ 
which  I  had  shewn  in  the  orders  army :  my  judgment,  mlcfa,  ■■  a 
given  to  my  governor,  to  induce  private  man,  is  only  founded  □□  a 
you  to  seek  some  other  place  of  re-  sense  of  candour  and  rectitude, 
sidence.  But  it  appears  that  you  would  not  please  you  ;  and  1  con- 
want,  by  your  letter,  a  farther  de-  gratulate  you  upon  your  interpret- 
daration  of  my  sentiments,  which  mg  as  a  token  of  regard,  tbe  cu- 
I  will  not  delay  giving  you.  rioslly  which  the  people  manifested 
France,  whose  interior  parts  were  when  tbn  saw  you,  (he  author  of 
shaken  by  divers  profligate  &ctions,  their  misftvtones,  and  tbe  abject  of 
inspired  me  at  fint  with  nothing  their  apprehendotis,  deprived  of  the 
but  compassion:  abardeofru^ans  power  of  in-tres.ting  them  in  fii- 
have  since  changed  that  sentiment,  tare.  Kw,  it  is  oat  your  princi- 
by  their  ioiqiutous  deeds,  into  ab-  plel,  but  the  times  alone  which  ate 
bcHTence,     I    beheld    the   events  altered  -,  and  if  the  powers  of  Eu- 
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rope  are  oi  opinion  that  you  might 
be  of  service  to  them^  or  if  you 
imagine  they  owe  you  thanks,   I 
assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
as    a    simple    private    individual, 
whom  some  countries  have  chosen 
for  their  chief  and  governor,  I  nei- 
ther can  reconcile  myself  to  such  a 
thought,   nor  have  any  direct  or 
indirect  connexion  with  you  j  I  ra- 
ther find  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  renewing  the  orders  to  my  go- 
vernor to  urge  your  departure  from 
my  dominions. 
With  these  sentiments  I  am, 
Frbdbrick  Charles  Joseph. 
Baron  von  Erthal,  primate  of 
all  Germany y  archbishop  and 
Elector  op  Mbntz. 


Letter  from  General  Dumourier  to 
Lord  Grenville. 

Saturday,  June  15,  1793. 
My  Lord, 

I  CHARGE  Monsieur  deLacoste, 
a  merchant  of  Brussels,  to  de- 
liver to  your  excellency  this  letter, 
and  two  passports  from  the  arch- 
duke Charles;  the  one  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Peralta,  the  other 
under  my  real  name.  I  found 
great  inconvenience  in  travelling 
through  Germany  without  this  pre- 
caution }  and  it  was  by  the  advice 
of  Messrs.  de  Metternick  and  de 
Mercy,  together  with  their  friends, 
that  I  took  an  Italian  name. 

My  intention  is  not  to  st^  in 
London,  being  too  well  known 
there  to  make  my  situation  agree- 
able. I  seek  a  house  at  a  distance 
from  London,  where  I  can  remain 
quiet,  and  wait  the  end  of  the 
troubles  of  my  unfortunate  country. 
If  the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  you>  my  lord,  will 


agree  to  this,  so  necessary  for  my 
safety  and  my  repose,  I  shall  re- 
main in  the  greatest  privacy. 

My  lord  Auckland  will  acquaint 
your  excellency  of  what  the  cheva- 
lier de  Maulde  informed  him  dur- 
ing the  negociation.  My  lord 
Gower  will  also  give  you  an  account 
of  my  conduct  towards  England 
during  my  ministry  ;  but  it  is  not 
for  these  that  I  claim  the  generosity 
of  the  English  nation. 

Your  lordship  will  see  that  it  was 
necessity  alone  that  made  me  change 
my  name  when  I  come  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  England.  I  respect  the 
laws.  The  fiction  I  made  use  of 
when  at  Dover  was  merely  local, 
and  I  hasten  to  repair  it  by  a  true 
declaration  of  myscdf. 

If  my  request  can  be  granted,  I 
will  comply  with  whatever  the 
prudence  of  the  minister  shall  re- 
quire of  me.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

(Signed)  DUMOURIER. 


Lord  Grenville^s  Answer, 

Whitehall,  June  16,  1793. 

I  RECEIVED,  Sir,  this  morning, 
the  letter  you  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  address  to  me.  It  k  the 
business  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  to  take 
the  orders  of  his  majesty  rdative  to 
the  residence  of  strangers  in  this 
kingdom,  and  to  notify  the  same 
officially ;  but  as  it  is  to  me  that 
you  have  addressed  yourself  on  this 
occasion,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  acknowledge  the  recei|ft  of 
your  letter,  and  answer  the  deiaBild 
contained  therein.  ' " - 

Your  stay  in  England  will  he 
subject  to  too  many  inconveni^- 
cies/to  make  it  possible  for  the 

govern- 
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gCM-ernoient  of  this  country  to  per- 
mit it.  1  cannot  but  regret^  that 
you  had  not  gained  iDformation  in 
this  particular  before  you  came  to 
England.  If  your  wish  had  been 
made  known  to  me  before  yau  un- 
dertook the  journey,  1  wotdd  have 
informed  you  without  reserve,  that 
it  woukl  have  been  a  useless  one. 
It  remains  now  with  me  to  point 
out  to  you  my  opinion,  that  you 
must  conform,  without  delay,  to 
the  decision  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  to  communicate  to  you  by 
this  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)        GRENVILLE. 
Jf«  Dumourier, 


His  Mqjesttfs  Speech  tokoih  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Jme^l. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

THE  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
public  spirit  by  which  your 
conduct  has  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished on  the  many  important 
occasions  which  have  arisen  during 
the  present  session,  demand  my 
peculiar  acknowledgments; 

Your  firm  determination  to  sup- 
port the  established  constitution, 
and  the  zealous  and  general  con- 
currence in  that  sentiment  which 
my  subjects  have  so  strongly  and 
seasonably  manifested,  could  not 
lisil  to  check  every  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  internal  repose  of  these 
kingdoms;  and  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  in  your  several  counties  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  the  same 
vigilant  attention  to  that  important 
object.' ' 

The. rapid  and  signal  successes 
which  in  an  early  period  of  the 
campaign  have  attended  the  opeia- 
tions  of  the  combined  armies  5  the 


respectable  and  powerftilfiMKCi  w] 
you  have  enabled  me  to  employ 
hf  sc»  imdpUMEMi,  and  the  measunli 
wJlkhihav^i  concerted  with  other 
powers  for  the  efifectual  prqpecu|i(m 
of  the  wai^  %SoTd  the  besf  iipvnlM 
of  a  happgftisflue  to  the  impofMii; 
contest  in  which  iWe  are  engagnAv 
it  is  only  by  pen^Mance  ini  y^fitt- 
ous  exertions,  wd  by  endeavomiig 
to  improve  the  adfinptniHH  Btaegif 
acquired,  that  we  can^liqilQitofalH 
tain  the  great  «iid<to  wluohcJiiy 
Tiews  are  nniformly  diltitrnhmin 
restoration  of  .p^aee^onrMudi  tintti 
as  maybe  coniiatent  wjU^upji^fth 
manent  i9ecui%,  .and  ^W^Htmg^ 
neral  tnuoquilU^  o£  JK«irfpMUQ  j^:  t 

Gentlemen  of  the  HoiMuiAu 
Commons,  j\:A  ioa 

I  rotwat  youmy  pfur^iculMdteiliii 
for  the  cheerfublWiimMk4q|litflh 
with  3Pi^hich  you  havocdtmilild 
the  necessary  svppllMi/vai^.  Lmv 
happv  to  reflect  that  yqq/W^MWt^ 
enabkii  liberally  to..f|ovi^M^ 
exigencies  of  the  fiuMie  8e#yici|J9 
a  manner  so  little  burthensome  to 
my  people.  " "~ 

My  LoTj^^d  i|^t|efnc%r' 
The  arrangements  i^^idi  "jovt 
have  formed  for  the  governmental 
the  British  tfrrilories  in  IndiOTlDnA 
for  the  regulaiyipA  of  our  comoagiNe 
with  that  part,  oClAe  woridinWiUr 
I  doubt  not^  secuni' f^d  aaanwit 
the  important  beii0gtt>  wl 
have  already  derif9<l:ii|n«m?J 
valuable  .poaseBsions.  S-  4M>lMlfk 
impossihlA.lbr  me  to  senf  iwj/AMiQt 
coneeiif^rthe,  /e^jibarrasameAt  mhkjtk 
has  isifiliy  taitieafi  in  tha.stato:(9f 
commeitiial  credit*; but  the  stqii 
which  you  haveT>iakm:itp  PMHI^ 
the  progress  of  that  evfl  Bfi^kSS^ 
ready  to  have  bqen  prpdiuctiyiiifj^f 

v€fy 
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very  salutary  consequences ;  md  -dained^  in  cold  blood,  the  most  ufi- 
while  they  have  afibrded  a  strikiMJ^  heard-of  murders  onr  the  most  re- 
instance  of  your  attention  to  the  spectableand  innocent  persons,  hftye 
interests  6f  my  people,  their  effect  filled  the  measure  of  their  iniquities 
has  furnished  additional  reason  to  by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  law- 
believe  that  the  distress  which  has  ful  tmd  weu-meaning  sovereign, 
been  felt  proceeded  from  a  concur-  For  these  reasons  the  king  orders 
rence  of  temporary  causes,  and  not  me  to  declare,  as  I  do  declare  m 
from  any  dkninution  of  the  real  his  name,  that  all  good  Frenchmen 
wealth,  or  any  failure  in  the  per-  who,  abhorring  the  erroneous  and 
manent  resources,  of  the  country^ '  perverse  maxims  that  have  pro* 
I  have  much  satisfaction  in  re-  duced,  and  are  productive  of  an 
decting  on  the  effectual  protection  overthrow,  as  fiatal  as  ii  is  dis- 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  af-  astrous,  shall  declare  then)fielyes  to 
lord  to  the  ttade  of  my  subjects  be  attached  to  their  monarohi  «Wiil 
^nce  the  breaking  out  of  the  war;  find  in  his  majesty  every < kind  of 
I  am  at  the  tome  tkne  persuaded,  protection  and  support.;wthat  the 
that  if  our  commercial  interests  had  troops  whom  I  have  tlie  honour  to 
unavoidably  been  affected  to  a  command,  shall  observe  the  most 
more  considerable  extent,  it  would  scrupulous  discipline,  and  shall  in 
not  have  been  forgotten  that  we  no  manner  attack  the;  safety  nor 
are  contending  for  our  futuie  se-  property  of  any  body  ^ ';  that  the 
curity,  and  for  the  permanent  pre-  speediest  justice  shall  be  done  to 
servation  of  advantages  the  most  every  Frenchman  whoshaUmlJce  a 
striking  and  the  mpst  valuable  well-founded complainstagaidl^|iiy 
which  any  nation  has  ever,  by  the  individual  whatever  of  the  Spavsh 
blessing  of  Providence,  been  per-  army;  and  that  the  troop* .jshall 
mitted  to  enjoy.  pay  ready  money  fqc  BJUdltii^iis 

•  »oId  or  furnishedLMddfMD/tr.iikblbe 

"""T  contrary,  all  tb4ift,awiH3iM(|nto- 

ProclamaiionofGen,Ricardo»,com'  <*uted    wbo^   pbiAemEUlg  litf uUfe 

manding  the  Spanish  army  against  pfiliciples.   or  ^ludedk^rHMT  at- 

France,  traction  of  an  illusory  Kb«rfy,  lAmfl 

side  with  the  pretended  natkiiMd 

THE  army  over  which  the  king  convention,   and   aet  against  the 

has  been  pleased  to  give  me  good  cause,  eitberin  a  hostile  inaa- 

the  command,  does  not  enter  France  ner  by  advice,  or  by  si^gi^eetiona; 

with  hostile  intentions.     His  ma-  ^'^  all  *"ch  shall  be  treated  as  re- 

jesty,    a   constant   friend   of  the  ^*  and  traitors  to  religkiu,  their 

-French  monarchy  and  nation,  only  wvereign,  and  native  country...   -. 

'  proposes  to  himself  to  deliver  her  (Signed)            RIC ARDOS. 

from    the   horrid  despotism    with  :. •  ■   . ; ■ 

which  she  is  oppressed  and  tyran-  >    '   .  . 

nized  by  an  unlawful,  usurping.  Manifesto  of  the  City  of  MnrmVke 

and  unruled  assembly.  Who,  altier  ^otkeiPretUk  Nei^ion,^  '■ « 

having  subverted  and  trod  upon  *'         . 

rel^on,  laws,  and  the  safbty^  of  ^^OU  know  the  dNigems  whicfh 

public    and    individual    property,  X    threaten  the   pobUc   cavte; 

after  having   committed  and   or-  they  are  such  that  we  must  hasten 

to 
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f^Hy  of  so  atrocious  a  crime, 
ifrom  finding  an  asylum  in  their 
remctive  states. 

This  event,  which  was  antici- 
pated with  so  much  horror,  has 
taken  ptace^  and  the  divine  ven- 
ceance  appeared  not  to  have  been 
tardy  in  its  pursuit.  Some  of  those 
detestable  regicides  are  already  in  a 
situation  to  be  reached  by  the 
sword  df  the  law.  Others  are  as 
yet  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
whom  they  have  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  evik ;  to  wiiich  famine, 
anarchy,  and  a  civil  war,  are  now 
about  to  superadd  new  calamities. 
—Every  event  which  we  witness, 
concurs  to  make  us  believe,  that 
the  end  is  not  fkr  distant  of  those 
imfbrtunate  men,  whose  madness 
and  whose  atrocities  have  pene- 
tnUed  with  a«^tonishment  and  in- 
dignation all  those  wlio  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  religion,  of  mo- 
rality, or  of  humanity. 

In  consequence,  the  undersigned 
submit  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  their  high 
mightinesses,  whether  it  may  not 
be  fbund  proper  to  employ  all  the 
means  which  are  in  their  power  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  their  estates 
in  Europe,  or  their  colonies,  to  all 
the  members  of  the  self-styled  na- 
tional convention,  or  of  the  pretend- 
ed executive  council,  who  have 
taken  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  crime  before  alluded  to,  and 
if  they  should  be  discovered  and  ar- 
rested,  to  cause  them  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  lesson  and 
example  to  the  human  race  / 

AUCKLAND, 

Louit  C.  DB  Stahkbmbbrg, 
Hague,  A'pril  5,  ITW. 


Reply  to  the  Memorial  iMiMMMir 
their  High  Mightineesm  <m  ike  10k 
of  April  1793,  by  Lard  JmetiM. 
Ambassador  Extraordrnfaff  Ml 
M'mister  Plenipotentiary  &f^li& 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  iht  OMIi 
of  Starhenibergy  Envoy  ExiiM^ 
diftary  and  Minister  Plenipokih 
tiury  to  his  Majesty  the  EmpMr, 


tc 


THEm  high  mightineasitt  f|# 
fectly  well  recoHeet  thci  'i0i 
lemn  declaration  they  made  in  Ctt 
month  of  September  of  the  kk 
year,  in  reply  to  a  requisitldn  (M 
the  part  of  the  count  StarhembMS 
relative*  to  those  who  might  be^cw 
pable  of  the  highest  of  criioA  tijh 
wards  his  most  Christian  nu^fciljr; 
or  bis  royal  family. 

They  have  since  partaketi,  nM 
all  honest  minds,  the  genenl'iiill 
profound  sensation  of  terror  end 
indignation  which  the  hortHe 
event  that  has  taken  plliQif«^'ifii 
France  has  spread  thronftliaiK  il 
Europe ;  and  they  are  as  &tenili>- 
ed  as  they  ever  were,  to  atteflS'^ 
the  execution  of  the  meaBonif^flOT 
at  that  time  resolved  on.     ■     **» 

The  states  general  are  tM  matt 
persuaded  of  the  necessity-  vilAdi 
exists  in  every  well-regulated  sIM, 
of  efficaciously  opposing  the  wMi^ 
city  of  those  who  seek  to  dudiilj 
the  happiness  of  civil  sfjcieties,  bf 
tearing  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  41 
just  subordination  to  the  legitioMe 
authority  of  an  establialicd  gvswn- 
ment,  because  this  vepoblie  >has 
been  taught  by  her  own  experitnoe 
the  bad  efifects  of  so  crimfaMd  a 
project.  Indeed  it  is  at  this  time 
notorious,  ihat  a  small  nnmbfegj^cf 
inhabitants^  emigraled  from  ti^, 
pNMnccB,  and  osaraii^  the  mMH 
and  rights  of  8overi^;ntyj1uf«i'h0l 
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the  audacity  to  attack  their  coun- 
try with  arms  in  their  hands^  and 
publicly  to  threaten  with  death 
the  members  of  Jthe  legitimate  go- 
Yernment,  and  all  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
state,  provided  they  would  not 
abandon  their  posts. — And  although 
these  acts  of  rebellion  are  neither 
in  their  nature  nor  in  their  conse- 
quences to  be  compared  to  the 
crimes  which  have  been  committed 
in  France,  they,  notwithstanding 
derive  their  orign  from  the  same 
causes.  The  states  general,  in  con- 
sequence, expect  from  the  equity 
and  wisdom  of  all  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially 
firom  their  majesties  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  that 
they  will  take  good  care  not  to 
grant  an  asylum  in  their  states  to 
those  who  have  taken  on  them  to 
make  such  enormous  attempts 
against  the  government  of  this  re- 
public, and  who,  by  proclamations 
and  manifestoes,  signed  by  them, 
have  snatched  their  names  from 
the  oblivion  which  ought  to  have 
been  their  lot^ — but  that  on  the 
contrary,  should  they  be  discovered, 
they  will  be  apprehended,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  pursued  by 
justice,  and  punished  with  all  the 
severity  of  the  law. 


Declaration  and  Decree  ^f  War 
against  the  French,  by  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  directed  to  his  Council  of 
State,  of  Castile,  of  War,  Indies, 
Inquisition,  8(C,  S(C, 

AMONG  the  objects  to  whi<^ 
I  have  principally  attended^ 
since  my  exhaltation  to  the  throne, 
is  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe,  in  which. 
Vol.  XXXV. 


by  contributing  to  the  general 
good  of  humanity,  I  have  given 
my  subjects  a  particular  proof  of 
the  paternal  vigilance  with  which 
I  attend  to  every  thing  conducive 
to  the  happiness  I  sincerely  wish 
•them,  and  to  which  they  have 
every  claim  from  their  distinguish- 
ed loyalty,  and  their  noble  and 
generous  character. 

Notorious  as  is  the  moderation 
with  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
respect  to  France,  since  the  deve- 
lopement  of  those  principles  of  im- 
piety and  anarchy  which  are  now 
convulsing  and  annihilating  that 
unhappy  kingdom,  it  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  mention  it.  I  shall 
only  advert  to  the  occurrences  there 
within  these  last  months,  without 
enumerating  the  horrid  and  multi- 
plied crimes  of  the  French,  and 
one  -of  the  most  atrocious,  and  the 
most  painfiil  to  my  reflection.  My 
principal  views  in  regard  to  the 
French  only  went  to  discover  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  bring- 
ing them  to  act  on  a  rational  sys- 
tem, capable  of  restraining  their 
boundless  ambition,  and  preventing 
the  calamities  of  a  general  war 
throughout  Europe,  and  likewise 
to  obtain  the  liberty  of  their  king, 
Louis  XVI.  and  that  of  his  family, 
prisoners  in  a  tower,  and  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  refietition  of  the  most 
shocking  insults  and  dangers.  Im- 
pressed with  these  sentiments,  and 
solicitous  to  compass  any  views  so 
necessary  to  universal  tranquillity, 
and  not  less  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  than  correspondent  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  the  lustre  of 
my  crown,  I  ceded  to  the  reiterated 
instances  of  the  French  ministry, 
and  ordered  the  engrossment  of  two 
notes,  in  the  one  of  which  a  neu- 
trality was  stipulated,  and  in  the 

M  oth?r. 
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lOicttxMiiiMiJs  torbezeaiof  tfae^caier- 
oiMdefinMiencf  tfadrcoimtrr,  vbo 
wkh  tpontaricrAislv'  to  icinibrce  the 
pfcabox  of  \vaatj,  ther  hope  it 
will  incraat  in  its  posaaee,  and 
wfll  be  Joined  faf  all  citizeiks  desir- 
Ofle  ctf  dolr/^  ^Dod. 

HhI  in  tbe  colours  of  this  anny 
tfie  tohbtn  (A  iYjhir  oounciy  will 
read  the  completion  of  every  good 
law  j  the  lepablic  one  and  indiTisi- 
hkt;  leipect  to  pmons  and  pro- 
perty—eonaolirj^  wonk  already  en- 
graten  in  thcar  hearts. 

That  we  appeal  to  God  and  to 
oarzrttu,  on  account  of  the  crimes 
committed  SL^ml  the  integrity  of 
the  naiioPBl  representatif^n ;  the 
insults  ofletcd  to  tbe  indiridual 
liberty  of  our  extraordinary  depu- 
ties;  the  liber  ticide  plots  frfim  which 
a  miracle  of  Providence  has  saved 
us,  and  the  accrimplioes  of  which, 
chariB^cd  with  executing  the  horrid 
deed  within  our  walls,  Marseilles 
is  now  |irosecuting.  A  popular 
tribunal,  to  which  it  owes  its 
peaceful  and  awful  existence,  is 
trying  the  conspirators,  notwith« 
standing  the  obstacles  which  have 
t>een  thrown  in  the  way.  Invested 
with  the  conOdence  of  the  people, 
and  defended  by  it^  the  amst  iin« 
perious  of  laws,  those  of  tile  pre- 


ICTUK 

whOf 
beioe  able  to  kiadla 
torch  of  diseord,^dM  to 
to  the  national 
hgfat  of  truth. 
.  .JlepubHcans,  thei 
given — clie 
and  decisive 

Let  us  march — IdClielswi 
along  with  ue ;  and  if  yoa aveMl 
acquainted  with  the  rondb  to  It* 
folkjw  the  traces  of  the  Uood  eff 
your  brethren;  they  will 
voa  to  the  bottom  off  il 
from  which  have  prnfffiM  fhoai 
murderous  scourges,  the  i 
plots  and  destructive 
the  sources  of  all  our 

There  you  will  icstcwe  filMrtf  to 
good  citizens,  and  digmty  to  the 
national  representnticHi.    The  vil- 
lains will  disappear,   and  iIms  re- 
public will  be  saved. 
Deliberated  in  the  general  tatk 
roittee  of  the  thirty-two  iee- 
tions  oi  Biarseille&y.JuDe  1% 
1793,  the  second  year  of^  the 
French  republic.  •    jf 
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PreUminiiify  Decktreiiion  by  Jdmiral  pled  tinder  foot  the  laws,  assuuiated 

Lord  Hood  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  virtuoos,    and  authorised  the 

Toulon^  \'  coramissioQ  of  crimes,   they  hav^ 

endeavoured  to  propagate  through*? 

IF  jBk  candid  and  explicit  declaratr  out  Europe  their  ^cfftmctive  system 

tion  in  favour  of  monarchy -ite  of  every  social  onter.    They  have 

made  at  Toulon  and  Maneillesy'  constantly  held  forth  to  you  the 

and  the  standard  of  royalty  hoisted,  idea  of  libeofyi    while  fjlhey  have 

the  ships  in  the  harbour  dismantled,  been  robbing   yoa^  of  it.   .  Every^ 

and  the  port  and. forts  pronisionally  where  they  havepfaiched  respect 

at  my  disposition^  sq  as  to  allow  of  to  persons  and  property^  and  every 

th^  egi'ess  and  regi*ess  with  safotig%  wherein  their  name  it  has  been  vio«!^ 

the  people  of  Pjrovence  shall  have  lated }  they  hai^  amused  you  wi(k 

all  the,  assistance  and  support  his  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which 

Britannic  n^s^ty's  fleet  ueder  my.  they  have  constantly  usurped ;  they 

epmmand  cifn  ,give ; .  and  not  aa  have  declaimed  against  the  abuses 

atom  of  private   property  ipf  any  of  royalty,:  in  order  to  establish 

individual  di^Ur^^jbe  .|$»uched,    but  their  tyranny  upon  the>^fiBgmenta 

fkfptected;  havkig  no  other  .new  of  a  throns'stiH  reeking  with  thsr 

than  that  of  restoring  ipeaeojto  a  blood  of  your  legitimate  sorereign. 

great  nation  u^Kwr  just,  libefeal>  and  Frenchmen  I  vyoaigroan  under  the 

hpnq«Mr9ibl9;/te#ms ;  this  must  ^  be^  pretsinM  of  want,  and  the  privation 

the  'ground-work  of  the    treaty*  blaU  specie  $  your  commerce  and 

And  whenever  peace  takes  plaoBj  youfiodustry  aie  annihilated,  your 

which  I  hope  aiid  tmst  wili  be  agriculture  is   checked,   and    the 

soon,  the  port,  with  all  the  ships  want  of  provisions  threatens  ya^ 

in  the  harbour,'and  forta  of  Toulon,  with  a  horrible  &mine.    fiehoU^ 

shall  be  restored  to  France,  with  then,  the  fai^ful  picture  of  your 

the  stores  of  every,  kindj  agreeable  wretchedrCdndition ;  a  situation  so 

t^.the  sch^ulo  that  may  be  de*  dreadlulsensibly afflicts th^coalesoed 

Hvered.  .yi;.-..  powers  f  they  see  no  other  remedy 

Given    on  kastA   hift   JBritannic  but .  the   re-establishment    of   tin 

naajesty'^c  8bl{>  Victory,     off  French  monarchy.    It  is  for  thttj;^ 

Tottloii,.  the'i34  of  August,  and  #he  acts  of  aggreaion  coinli^ 

l79SK.i^>         ;i>  ,:•:  mitted  by  the  executive  ;]^Oflrctti>£ 

(Signed)  HOOD.  France,   that  we   hanrefHrOKd  m 

^ conjunction  with  the  othmcoahaseed 

""  n  ^  powers.   -  After  mature  reflections 

Frodamaiion  by  Lwd  Hood  io  the  upon  these  leading  objects,  1  comet 

Inhabitants  in  thi  T\>ums  and  Pro-  to  ofier  you  the  force  with  whieh 

vinces  in  the  South  cf  France,  I  am  intrusted  by  my  sovereign, 

in  order  to  spare  the  further  effa- 

DURING  four  years  you  have  sion  of  htaian  blood,  to  crush  with 
been  involved  in  a  revqlu-  prompitude,  the  factious,  to  ra- 
tion which  has  plunged  ydiK/  in  establish  a  rejguiar  government  in 
anarchy,  and  rendered  you  a  prey  FVance,  and  thereby  maintain  peace 
to'  factious  leaders;  after  .having  aad^tranqiiillityin Europe.  Decide, 
destroyed  your  government,  tram-  therefore,    definitively,    and   with 

precision. 
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precision.    Trust  your  hopes  to  the  deprived  ofall  resources  toannihSater 

generosity  of  a  loyal  and  free  nation,  this  coalition  of  the  evil-disposed  r 

In  its  name  I  have  just  given  an  considering^  in  shorty  that,  deter* 

'unequivocal  testimony  to  the  well-  mined  not  to  submit  to  the  tyraniqr 

disposed  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  of  a  convention  that  has  swom  to 

by  granting  to  the  commissioners  ruin    the   nation,    the   people   ot 

sent  on  board  the  fleet  under  my  Toulon,   and  those  of  Marseilles, 

command  a  passport  for  procuring  would  have  recoiurse  to  the  genenK 

a  quantity  of  grain,  of  which  this  sity  of  a  loyal  people,  who  have 

great  town  now  stands  so  much  in  manifested  the  desire  of  protecting 

need.    Be  explicit,   and  1  fly  to  the  true  Frenchmen  against  tl» 

your  succour,  in  order  to  break  the  anarchbts  who  wish  to  ruin  them } 
chain  which  surrounds  you,  and  to  Declare  to  Admiral  Hood, 

be  the  instrument  of  making  many        1.  That  the  unanimous  vHiA  of 

yean  of  happiness   succeed   four  the  inhabitants  of  Toa]onia»: to  ie» 

years  of  misery  and  anarchy,   in  ject  a  constitution  which  does  noft 

which  your  deluded  countiy  has  promote  their  happiness ;  to'adopl 

been  involved.  a  monarchic  government,  BmA  m 

Victory,  oflf  Toulon,  the  2Sd  day  it  was  originally  by  the  conatitneiit 

of  August,  1793.  assembly  of  1789;    and,   in  coiM 

(Signed)  HOOD,  sequence,    they    have    produmed 

By  command  of  the  admiral,  Louis  XVII.  son  of  Lonit.XML' 

(Signed)     J.  M' ARTHUR,  king;  and  have  swom  ta lokapiv- 

^ ledge  him,  and  no  longer  suJBbr 

the  despotism  of  the  tyiantswluMh 

Dedaration  made  to  Admiral  Lord  at  this  time  govern  Fvwaa^r   '^tv  iv 

Hood.  2.  That  the  while  flBgittMbt 

hoisted  the   instant    the    EngBsh 

THE  general  committee  of  the  squadron  anchors  in  the  njetiij 
sections  of  Toulon,  having  Toulon,  and  it  will  then  mett't&i 
read  the  proclamation  of  admiral  most  friendly  reception.  •  .% - 
lord  Hood,  commander  in  chief  of  3.  That  the  ships-  ol  war  now 
his  Britannic  majesty's  squadron,  to-  in  the  road  will  be  diaiirUMd  ac* 
getfaer  with  his  preliminary  declar-  cording  to  admiral  Hood's  urishok 
ation ;  and  after  having  conimuni-  4.  That  the  citadd  aad  fhttinrti 
cated  these  two  papers  to  all  the  of  the  coast  shall  be  provisionally 
citizens  of  the  town  of  Toulon,  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  admirai-^ 
tmited  in  sections  ;  considering  that  but,  for  the  better  establishing  tEe 
France  is  torn  by  anarchy,  and  union  whi<;^  ought  to  exist  be- 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exist  longer  tween  the  two  people,  it  is  reqjueitBd 
a  prey  to  the  factions  with  which  that  the  garrison  shall  be  j^jQak" 
the  country  is  agitated,  without  its  posed  of  an^equal  number  of  JRr^h 
total  destruction  ;  considering  that  and  English,  and  that  nevertfaelefls 
the  southern  departments,  after  the  command  ahal  devolve  to  the 
having  made  long  efibrts  to  resist  English. 

theoppressionof  a  party  of  factious        6.  The  people  of  Toulon  trust 

men,  who  have  conspired  to  ruin  the  English   nation   wiU  funodfli 

them,  And  themselves  drained  and  speedily  a  force  sufiSdent  to  aaust 

in. 
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in  repeHing  the  aitad&s  with  which 
they  ace  at  this  moment  thseatened 
by  the  army  of  ltaly>  which  marches 
tpwards  Toulon, .  and  by  that  of 
general  Carteau»  who  directs  his 
forces  against  Marseilles. 

5.  That  the  people  of  Toulon, 
full  of  confidence  in  the  generous 
offers  of  admiral  Hood,  trust  that 
1^  those  who  hold  civil  and  mifitary 
employments  shall  be  continued  in 
their  places,  and  ^all  not  be  an- 
noyed in  their  respective  occupa- 
tions. 

7.  That  the  subsistence  and  sue* 
coura  of  every  kind,  of  which  Tou- 
lon stands,  so  much  in  need,  will  be 
assured  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  powers  coa- 
lesced. 

8.  That,  when  peace  shall  have 
been  re-established  la  France,  tht 
ships  and  forts  wUch  vrill  be. put 
into  the  hands  the  English  spall 
be  restored  to  »the  French  nation, 
in  the  same  state  they  were  in  when 
the  inventocy  was  delivered. 

It  is  acccfrding  to  this  dedaraf 
tion,  if  approv^  of  by  admiral 
Hood,  that  the  Tootonese  will  re- 
gard themselves,  with  good  heart 
and  will,  as  belonging*  to.  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  other  powen  coalesced, 
and.  by  whose  succour  wiU  be 
brought  about  that  peace  after 
which  they  have  panted^so  long. 

(Signed)  Beaudeal,  president ;  R^ 
houl,  vi<ie*president  5  Reynaud, 
secretary;  La  Poype  Vertrieus: 
Deydier  Caden^  Aiidraw;  FiaH^; 
BarUtelemy,  commissary  'Of  thie 
department!  Poaele  Rtmn^U 
Grival:  Bre  Devmtf"  JnMMe 
Qahert;  PofiiiJejfieyeomtoiUlt^ 
of  the  municipality;  JL.  €i£Ski^, 
'  eonrndssary  of  tha  municij^ty } 

'6.  Gmihawf  B^utt^mmif  l^« 


rand:  Chautsegroi,  commandial 
of  arms ;  Bwrguet}  Richmdt^ 
president  of  the  municipality^ 
Berirand;  Skard. 


'ft 


Proclamation  by  ikk  Ri^kt  Hon.  Sa^ 
muel  Lord  Hoed,  Fke  Adm^l  of 
the Hd,  andikmmander  in  (^iif 
of  hit  Briiafm^  Mdjesty^s-  Sqtu» 
dron  in  the  MeditHranettn,  8sc,  ck 
taking  possemiyn  of  Totidon,  Aug, 
28,  1793.  > 

WHEREAS  the  sedions  ef 
Toulon  have,  by  tBctr  coosut 
missioners  to  me,  riiade  a  sdeiMi 
declaration  in  favour  of  monarch 
have  proclaimed  Lottis  XVIL  eon 
of  the  late  Louis  XVL  thdi^lawful 
king,  and  have  sworn  to  acknow- 
ledge him;  and  no  longer.aufferlhe 
ilespotismr  ttCthe  tyrants  "which  at 
this  time  govern  France,  but  will 
do  their  utmost  to  establish  m4> 
narchy,  as  ,^cp^[)i!K4ttby  th^MT  b^ 
sovereign  in  l^^gWlPcl  restore  peace 
to  their  distract^  and  calamitous 
country.  ...'• .  1  ^*.  »■:*  \  ,1. ;  •. .  :■•  ^.j'^'  j  "^ 
I  do  besMbirsfeiieat,,  wWtl  ijate 
alnntdy  decholA'to  the  peopkLcf 
th<»  sQutiii  of  Franoe,  that^l  tahh 
possesataaof  Toul^iandJuUitiii 
trust  o«ly-.for  Louiif  XVIL  vnt^ 
peace  stedi  he^irtncilahlished  ia 
Eoance,  wlBdi{l.^a|ieAiid  trutiwiM 
be  soon.       .  •  ■  r  .riu*/  . .♦ 

Given^  on  board-  dii»r.  Brkbuuic 
majesty's  ship  Victosy,  off  Tonl- 
k)n,  the  88th  of  Auguit,  17»* 
(Signed)  HOOD« 

Bycommand  of  the  admiral,  . .  ^ 
(Signed)  J.M'ARTHUiWScc. 


iM94elktr9dbfMf\Kem§iehm^ 
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jc9fy>  to  the  Members  of  the  Cabi* 
net  of  tiie  King  of  Sweden, 

TIE  undersigned  chargd  d*af- 
fkires  of  his  Britannic  roa« 
jestjr  has  orders  to  communicate  to 
tlie  ministers  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden^  a  copy  of  the 
orders  issueil  out  by  his  Britannic 
nu^jesty^  in  his  privy  council,  con- 
cerning several  measures  relative 
to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
neutral  nations  during  tlie  present 
war. 

The  minister  of  Sweden  will  no 
doubt  observe,  that  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  these  orders  are  more 
^vourable  to  Sweden  than  those 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  existing  be- 
tween the  two  courts^  .as  in  the 
treaty  all  transports  of-provisions 
to  an  enemy  are  declarnl  contra^ 
band,  and  subject  to  confiscation.    - 

The  exception  in  favour  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  article  of  these  regula- 
tions concerning  blocked-up  ports, 
is  founded  upon  the  same  treaty, 
the  principles  of  which  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  precriptiops 
given  to  the  commanders  of  his 
majesty's  armed  vessels.  It  can 
certainly  not  be  imagined  that 
the  object  of  this  treaty  has  been 
to  permit  to  the  vessels  belonging 
to  neutral  powers  to  renew  their 
attempts  of  entering  into  blocked- 
up  ports  as  many  times  till  they 
succeed  in  throwing  provisions 
into  them  $  they  have  only  been 
exempted  from  the  punishment  of 
confiscation  upon  the  first  attempt. 

His  majesty  does  not  doubt  but 
that  the  court  of  Sweden  will  con- 
sider the  particular  attention  which 
his  Britannic  majesty,  on  this  oc- 
casion, paid  to  the  interests  of 
Sweden,  and  of  which  this  present 
communication  is  not  Jess  a  proof. 


His  majesty  therdbre  Af^ctft^lsii; 
the  part  of  Sweden,  the  strictfMr' 
obselrvance  of  the  said  treaty^-  aod^' 
that,   according  to  th<^ -condlttokir^ 
expressed  in  tl>e  thirteenth  articftv 
orders  will  be  given,  that  no  tends' 
or  goods,  taken  by  the  enemy'froia 
British    subjects,   should  be  p^* 
mitted  to  enter  into  the  SwedlsU' 
ports )  and  to  prevent,  in  case  aiT 
enemy's  vessel    should   icatry  '  aaf ' 
vessels  or  goods  belonging  to  BA^' 
tish  subjects,  that  captured  goods^ol^' 
vessels  should  be  sold  in  the  stat^ 
of  Sweden  $    and  that  all  BriliKIt 
sailors,  prisoners,  &c.  carried  ihIO' 
the  ports  of  Sweden,  as  Wdl  as  tlMT " 
enemy's  vessels  themselvefli^bhailildl(|' 
be  permitted  to  make  any  stay  Al'  . 
these  ports;  and  all  the  Bnrfah' 
sailors,  masters  of  vess^,  and  U- 
'prisofners  at  th/tii'  arrival  in  luaf '- 
Swedish  port>  shall  Immediately  N^^ 
set  at  liberty.  '=  «ii'     -  ii.iW* 

uhoq 

' ' rj 7S9||GL 

The  following  u  the  Jmier^^M?'^ 
Bergstedt,  the  Cha^»'dt\miitt^^ 
from  the  Court  ofSti^ohkto  tHe^ 
of  London,  deliveredid  theBfikuter'^* 
of  his  Briiannic  Mqfesty,      ''  *   >**' 

HIS  royal  highness  the  duke_ 
regent  of  Sweden,   haTii^^ 
been  instructed  of  the  contedts-^oft'l 
the  note  which  the  cbarg^  d'afiUnrii 
of  his  Britaimic  majesty  :flt  StStel^ 
holm  transmitted,  by  order  of  his 
Britannic  majq^^oii'-^^  12^h  i^ 
last  mohth,  tQ^|k^teellency  the 
great  'CfianceyiiSv   the   Sw^ifcfc  ■ 
emplra.'^baron    Von   S|Arr^^  .^^} 
givdh  orders   to  the  und6i*slgMt'^ 
chaig6  d*afi&ires    of  his  SfrefllpM^ 
majesty  at  the  court  of  Lo; 
means  of  tbis-qpresentiiScialrfti 
to  the  miliiter^iof  his  Bill 
majesty,  to  dte]«t«  that  hiti 

high 


obu(n»4.  UMi  .inHpfesStblo  ptea^^Mnc  war;'>  be'tiUitW  bakiow^tD 
sa^e,  tli«|  linhbd  aotheta  miat^eii'  declare  to  the  said  miniBten,  Ibat 
[nitbqiiFtiVouraUleapintan  which  he'  her  imiMrad .  majesty, '  in/ cittiH^ 
-evfcrrCDteHftined  of  the  pniMipka-  quence  of  Ba  hrnngtaoeatisbaid. 
'o^jurticB  by  which  the  stept  of  <  with  his  Bdtimuc  atqtatfi  had^N^L 
thia  ifpurt  -of  Great  Britajfi.  .are<  sfdrod  to  aet'Uul.'a8eet'X)f  twcM^lt 
g^iided,  and  of  its  relfgiiUBiob-  five  ships  of  the  Un^  Kad-iot)mi 
«^r*ancBoftmktia8;  hij^VBysmlgb-'  frigates,  which  is  deitiBedlocralitau 
flftaa  aisHrii^  at  the  saou,  ttme,  in  the  north  and  east  sen,  <o  vhecV'^ 
that  allihe  points  of  these  treaties  and  cut  off  the  BavigatioB  <^  ibk^s 
slialt  be  observed  On  bis  side  with  French  rebels,  and  to  protect  theit 
Qot  leas  strlctfiHs.  coasts  of  Ibote  seat  fitun  ttMifipHoan 

ITie  undersigned,  moreover,  has    vateers  and  robbers. — Tlie  insiruesw 
special  orders  from  his  roygl  bi^-'  tions  with  whiqb  the  eonmuMit 
tisBS  tlie  duke  regent,  to  give  the    of  this  fieet  is  pn>tilM>'  -|v^icMNl»b 
strongcstUWiranocflonbispartithat    to  him  to  seiza  and  caf^n  all  tlitSB 
mot  ool;  the  strieteet  onders  will  be    ships  bearing  the  prelended<I'reiicllK'> 
£:iy«niD  tba  nanu  of  his  myettf  flag, or  an^.otker  flai^ntiolt'thef » 
ofSwe()en,irtspictiDg;the  punctual    mafdaretsiiQist;  aiidMstd^ako/" 
eneutioo  at-  tfae  artitdes  of  .the    and.  to  oovtpd  -all  aeotral  vli^l 
trwUes  of  aftiirality,  but  likewise    bound  to  or  freighted  for  France, 
ll^hlaj^alli^iiness  shell  always    3.ccording  as  they    shall    deem  Itr  * 
think  it  his  duty  lo  seize  every  op-    most  expedient,  either  lo  sail  backj 
portunily  to  cunvince  his  Britannic    or    enter  some    neutral    harboun7l< 
nitjesty   of   the  friendship   of   the     After  all  the  proD&  which  her  in'-i 
court  af  Sweden,  and  of  liis  con-    perial  majesty   has    given  of   hw 
Slant  d^lftQprcserveHnd  strength-    magna  nimovis  and  mosliifainierested 
en  the^^^^riBpny  and  tlie  mutual    care  to  secure  the  rights  of  neutral 
^^td^jindentanding  which  is  reign-    states  in  time  of  war,  by  a  code  of 
ing  between  the  two  empires.  maiitime  lavra,  which  most  powers 

<%ned)  J.  VONBERGSTEDT.    have,   by   solemn    treaties,  sealed 

.■.;?i.'- - with  their  approbation,  she  cannot 

possibly  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  ' 
Note  ddwerad  on  the  30lh  of  July    infringe  upon  this  beneBcent  and 
io  the  High  Chancellur  of  Sweden^    salulaiy  system,  as  it  is  no  ways 
b^  the  Rvi^nChoTgld' Affaires .     applicable  to  tiie  present  circum- 
"    -  stances. 

WHERjEAS  the  undersigned        In  order  to  prove  and  establish 
charge   d'aOairL's    of    hei     this     asiertLon,    it   will    sullice   In 
imperial  m^jufty  of  alltbeSussiar'T^ineatiiBiKiBt  tbeinarpert' ef'tHd'''} 
ntL-n  to   ttMeaipkftble  and  ccte*..  gMMtatBaiia Pram^'  *  ^^-^^ 
JldBBtial  oTwfoit»  wkicli-  \m  wod. .  ^mmw  'fel*  ' 


leoi^eount  S^iickribeig,  ttelUwiw  .«nMM  t|ciri 
an^ta^nador,  tnt  chtfgtdito  «nldi"tib»UoMtwrilM 
to  .the.inldf«tfa  of  UiSvidUh  «iK.<«d?(heiaOTlTC^ 


.nldfMtra  of  UiSvidUh  «n«.<«d?(heiairiTC^ 


' 
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ron  and  exceasea  against  their  own  the  justice  of  theie  reiMat,  aad  of 

gpverment  in  other  states  -,     and  the  friendship  of  his  Sfivcdiah  i^^ 

they  have  not  only  promiied  them  jesty  the  empress  does  not  delif  l» 

succours  and  every  a^i^tance,  but  renew  her  urgent  reprcaentatkm  to 

eren  attacked,  by  force  of  arms,  the  king  her  ally,  to  induce  him  i» 

most  of  the  adjacent  |iower9.  persevere  in  his  friendly  aft  weD  as 

By  90  doingj  they  put  themselves  salutary  intentions^    having  (p^^ 

into  an  immediate  state  of  war  with  orders  to  his  admiralty  to  refuse 

all  the   powers  of  Europe;    and  convoys  to  all  Swedish  ships,  wfaklL 

from  that  period,  neutrality  could  in  the  present  juncture^  an  baaM 

only  take    place   where  prudence  for  France ;  and  to  prescribe  to  at 

prescribed,  to  conceal  the  resolu-  others  bound  to  other  harhonra,  to 

tion  prescribed  by  the  general  in-  submit  to  their  being  seaicbed  hj 

terest.    But  this  motive  exists  no  the  ships  of  war  of  her  impernd 

longer,  ^ince  the  most  formidable  majesty,  which  is  at  present  a  point 

powers  have  joined   in  league  to  absolutely  necessary, and  oompatlUe 

make  theirs   one    common  cause  with  the    indulgence  and 

against  the  enemy  of  the  safety  and  that  ought  to  take  place 

prosperity  of  nations.     If  there  be  allies  and  neighbouring 
any  whrise  situation  does  not  allow  (Signed)  NOTBEK. 

such  strong  and  decisive  efforts  as  Stockholm,  July,  30,  -1798. 
the  other  powers  have  recourse  to. 


it  is  but  justice  that  they  should  join  ^^^^^       Memorial  totheOmt 

the  common  cause  by  other  means  ^«^"««»*<^y  iwMcmvwuM*  ^v  m^  ^^^' 

which  are  wholly  in  their  power.  of  Denmark,  rapeeimgii^Jftwi' 

and  especially  by  breaking  ^  all  5«f.""* i"T^/^  ^"^^^1^^^ 

commel^  and  intercourse  with  the  dthtered  by  the  Bniuk  Mmmitr 

pcrturbator  of  public  rest.      Her  ^*  Copenhagen. 

imperial  majesty  thinks  herself  the  l^j'O  one  can  be  niislBlBeii»  him 

more  entitlol  to  propose  these  mea-  J.^    much  the  circnmttanoei  of 

sures,  as  she  first  set  the  example  the  present  war  differ  frnm 


of  them,  and  introduced  them  in  upon  which  the  law  of  nationa  n- 
her  dominions,  notwithstanding  the  troduced  among  the  poweis  of  En- 
temporary  prejudice  which  resulted  rope,  and  its  usual  customs,  -are 
therefrom  to  the  exportation  and  founded.  It  can  be  as  little  deniedj 
tale  of  the  productions  of  her  em->  that  this  difference  must  have  an 
pire. — She  has  but  too  well  fore-  important  and  essential  inflaeAee 
seen  the  inconvenienciis  to  which  upon  the  exercise  of  the  privilegci 
the  public  weal  would  l)e  exposed,  which  belong  to  the  neutral  powcfi* 
if  the  common  enemy  had  been  by  virtue  of  the  universal  law  wl 
permitted^  by  means  of  a  free  sup-  nations,  or  by  separate  treaties, 
ply  of  provisions  and  naval  stores.  At  present  there  exists  no  g> 
to  foster  and  prolong  anarchy.  She  vernment  in  France,  which  is  ae* 
has  but  tbo  well  foreseen  those  in-  knowledged  either  by  the  beDtflb- 
conveniencies  to  hesittite  about  rent  powers,  or  even  by  those  iAd 
sacrificing  some  moment]  uy  ad  van-  still  adhere  to  neutralitj.  Hhi 
tagea — the  least  which  ao  great  a  court  of  Denmaric  has  no  miniufcff 
cause  exacts.    Equally  co  nfident  of  at  Pbutis  ;  and  since  the  tVMfpai  aad 

off 
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of  his  hte  most  Christian  majesty^ 
it  has  received  none  from  F^^uice. 
This  court  has  taken  great  care  not 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
legitimate  authority  in  France  j 
and  indeed  there  exists  none  in  that 
country ;  and  although  special 
causes  have  prevented  this  court 
from  entering  into  the  war,  yet  it 
<!annot  consider  France  as  a  power 
with  whom  it  would  find  it  possible 
to  preserve  the  former  treaties  of 
amity  and  neutrality. 

If,  therefore,  in  usual  cases,  as 
neutral  powers  continue  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  two  nations  en- 
gaged in  war  with  each  other,  and 
in  friendship  with  the  said  neutral 
power,  the  path  of  negotiations 
ever  open,  as  well  as  the  acknow- 
ledged usages  of  all  the  jurisdictions 
in  Europe,  constantly  offer  to  the 
said  neutral  power  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  neutra- 
lity kept  by  one  of  those  nations 
is  also  observed  by  the  other  in  the 
like  manner  :  the  said  neutral 
power  may  ascertain  whether  that 
neutrality  is  not  misused  by  one  of 
those  powers  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Qther,  and  the  impartial  friendship 
thereby  violated — a  friendship  to 
which  both  nations  have  an  equal 
claim;  and  if,  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, the  usual  mode  of  ex- 
ercising the  neutral  commercial  pri- 
vileges, should  become  especially 
and  more  detrimental  to  one  m 
those  powers  than  the  other,  the  in- 
jured power  might,  by  friendly  re- 
presentations, render  valid  this  prin* 
ciple  with  the  latter,  and  renounce 
without  difficulty  a  light  which 
ceases  to  be  any  longer  consistent 
with  that  neutrality. 

None  of  these  circumstances,  is 
admissible  in  the  present  ease.  Den- 

Vol,  XXXV. 


mark,  while  she  preserves  all  her 
neutral  privileges  of  commerce 
with  regard  to  England — privileges 
which  are  secured  to  her  in  the 
usual  cases  by  the  universal  law  of 
nations  and  her  separate  treaties- 
she  can  in  no  respect  be  assured  of 
the  observance  thereof  in  France, 
wh^ne  that  neutrality  has  already 
been  and  is  still  daily  violated—^ 
where  his  Danish  msgesty  has  no 
minister  to  enforce  his  rights  and 
the  rights  of  his  subjeclts — where 
his  Danish  majesty  acknowledges 
no  lawful  authority  —  and  where 
there  are  indeed  no  other  laws  nor 
tribunals  except  the  will  of  a  licen- 
tious populace. 

His  Danish  mtgesty  will  also  find 
it  impossible  to  treat  with  France  in 
an  amicable  manner,  and  as  a  neu- 
tral power,  respecting  the  means  of 
introducing  those  measures  of  pre- 
caution, upon  the  observance  of 
which  the  other  belligerent  powers 
have  so  great  a  right  to  insist,  in 
order  that  the  prerogative  neutral 
commerce,  especially  the  corn  and 
grain  trade,  be  not  abused  at  a 
time  when  so  many  circumstances 
perfectly  new  have  acceded.  It  is 
a  &ct  of  universal  notoriety,  that 
the  corn  trade  of  France  with  fo- 
reign countries  is  no  longer  a  mere 
private  trade,  but  that,  contrary  to 
all  custom,  it  remains  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  bands  of  the  pretended 
executive  council,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent municipalitice.  It  can,  there  « 
fore,  no  longer  be  considered  as  a 
mere  combination  of  private  specu- 
lations, of  which  the  individuals  of 
other  nations  partake,  but  as  a  busi- 
ness iqimediately  carried  on  by  the 
above-menticHied  pretended«govern- 
ment  which  has  declared  war 
against  us. 

N  It 
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It  is  equally  notorious,  that  at  condemned,  nor  British  rabJedtfalUf.' 

the  present   moment,  one  of  the  British  profierty  be  retain^,  hk  tW*^ 

most  essentiid  expedients  to  compd  ports  belonging  to  a  friendly  pvMPe^; " 

tbpie    who    ha\e     declared     war  whose  protef/tion  tbey  are  entfOibd 

against  ns  to  equitable  terms  of  to  claim,  without  a  direct  violatiote 

peace,  consists  in  their  being  pre-  of  the  treaties ;  and  it  is,  above  alb 

Tented  by  importation  to  prevent  impossible  to  apply,  in  this  cflfts?; 

that   want,  which  is  a  necessaiy  the  usual  laws  of  an  impartial  n^i^ 

consequence    of  what    Uiey    have  trality,  since  there  is  no  actoinw^ 

done,  in  order  to  arm  the  whole  ledged  authority  in  France  whScii 

labourmg  class  of  the  people    of  can  give  to  privateers  the  propA 

France  against  the  other  govern*  instructions  respecting  their  =i66a^'-' 

nients  and  the  general  tranquillity  duct,  and  to  which  a  neutral  ptiwer* 

of  Europe.     It  is  a  principle  al-  might  apply  to  bring  them  t&pe^' 

lowed  by  all  the  writers  upon  the  nishment,  whenever  they   devlaWV 

public  right,  that  im|iortation  may  from  tboeeinstructinnsyOiillieiioil^^ 

be  prevented,  if  there  are  hopes  observance  of  which  they -a*a  bMM^"^ 

that  by  so  doing  one  can  conquer  be  considered  as  legal  frffcatceii^  - 

an  enemy,  and  especially  so,  if  the  but  only  as  pirates.  ^m^^    ''i  '' 

want  of  tliat  enemy  has  been  oc-  .  > 

cafaioned  by  those  meabures  which  (Signed)  HAKB^Lr ' 

they  took  to  injure  us  :  and  it  is  rful-   .v^,; 

incontrovertible,    that    this    case,  *  •    -  "  -^- 

quite  new  in  its  kind,  cannot  be  ^.I'li^i  o-^' 

ju4ged  by  the  principles  and  rules  Jiuwer  rthmmd  Ay  the  Qftifg  ^tUfr ,'  V 
which  were  only  made  for  wan  fiuirkioth€  MemoHal-kUI^.0iffi^^* 
carried  on  according  to  the  aistoms  vered  by  the  BrUiih  MMM^^  '^^^  *'' 
introduced  amQDg  the  sovereigns  of  -  •.  <.:{'xj^' 

Europe.  fTlS  majesty  the  Udg'iorBMl^ 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  fX    mark  feels  al«*aytf  ikb  4M^^ 

his  Danish  VMJfutf,  if  he  gives  re-  liest  concern   whenever-  411^'ttida  '''• 

ception  in  hi#  ports  to  French  pri-  hinuelf  under  thr  nhnnlntff ntttlihf ' 

vateers  with  their  prizes,  cannot  of  contending  with  the  iJrtibljpkft ; ' 

secuDB  to  himself  tliatseciuity  which  of  the  powers  in  alliance  cW  Mtod^- 

18  requisite,  according  to  the  laws  ship  with  his  majesty,  or  of  cA# 

of  nations,    for    the    validity    of  plaining  with  regard  to  thd^'-|lhi^^'^ 

their  letters  of  piarque,  and  for  the  .cetfings.      His   nugesty  '  ivtotf^-dit  ' 

regularity  of  their  conduct    The  hopes,  that  the  most  conseieMMI  ^' 

courts  of  justice. cannot,  without  observance  of  the  strictest  nailnC^'' 

involving  themselves  in  a  manifest  lity,  and  his  intention  6f  aetfi^*M  *'* 

contradiction,  acknowledge  the  lep  conformity  to  his  treaties,  wMH^' 

gality  of  any  patent  or  letter  of  spare  him  those  unplefisattt  Mi^ 

marque  that  u}  derived  from  a  go-  sations.    But  the  uneapeined'lMliP 

venunent  which  his  .majesty  does  tents  of  the  note  which  MrV  IMHe 

not  acknowk4|f  to  be  Mvereiga.  ambassador  extraordiiitoy   if'^lto^'' 

On  accotint  of  this  oonrackiiow-  ftkaanic  majcatyr  ^lias'  drth^lW**^ 

ledgment,  prizes   can  oeiiher  be  and  which   has   been    tfhpiMiCtt' 

'by 
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hy<  count  Von  Qoltz,  ambassador  which  he  appeals,  were  he  to  ap- 

excraordinary  of  bis  Prussian  ma-  prehend    that  those   couits,  after 

jesty,  will  allow  the  king  no  longer  having  heard  his  counter- represen- 

to   remain   silent.     The  principles  tations,  would  persevere  in    those 

which  his  majesty  o))poses  to  those  principles  ;  and  still  les6  that  they 

laid  beforo:  him,  are  contained  in  would  employ   preponderant    vio- 

the  enclubed  memorial.     It  is  not  lence,  and  substitute  it  for  argu- 

the  desire  of  supporting  an  opinion  mentsand  proofs,  or  for  the  concet- 

once  declared,  which   induces  his  sions  necessary  to  the  {;arti?s  inte- 

majesty  to  abide  by  his  own.     The  I'estcd.  His  majesty  having  made  no 

conviction  of  the  most  momentous  separate  agreement  with  the  other 

interests,  the  desire  of  his  subjects  neutral  powers,  he  does  not  know 

of  preserving  the  peace  of  which  their  sentiments  on  this  head  ;  but 

they  stand  in  need.,  have  Hxed  that  his  majesty  is  convinced  that  their 

opinion.     His  majesty  is  convinced  opinion  and  resistance  wi-U  be  una- 

that   he  is  addressing  himself  to  nimous,  and  that  they  will  also  per- 

friends,  to  just  and  equitable  sove-  ceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  combine 

reigns  ;    his  majesty  speaks  there-  the  system  of  neutrality  with  mea- 

fore  with  frankness,  and  without  sures  which  wholly  destroy  it. 

subterfuge.  The  king  is  not  afraid  of  there 

It  is  not  required  here  to  illus-  being  any  room  of  complain  tagainat 

trate  rights.    The  rights  of  Den-  him.     His  majesty   has  demanded 

mark  aie  not  problematical ;  and  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  con* 

the  king,  sir,  appeals  in  this  point  formable  to  the  treaties.     His  nia- 

to  the  fticlings  of  the  sovereigns  his  jesty  has  remained  faithful  to  his 

friends,   whether   it  must   not .  be  stipulations  and  neutrality.     He  is 

si  painful  task  for  him  to  enter  into  the.  injured  party;  but  he  cannot 

jiegociations   respecting    the    per-  cohceire  hovir  his  majesty  the  king 

formance  of  his  plain,  acknowledg,-  of  Great  Britain  could,  without  the 

ed,  and  allowed  treaties  ?    His  ma-  consent  of  his  Danish  majesty,  giie 

jesty  flatters  himself,  that  it  will  ne-».  fresh  instructions .  (0  the  comman- 

ver  be  adopted  as  a  principle,  or  be  ders  of  the  British  stiips  of  war^ 

enfbrce<l.as  such  in  this  respect,  by  which  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the 

the  assertion  that  the  difierent  na-  former  instructions,  and  to  hk  trea- 

ture  of  a  wai*  can  alter  the  nature  tics  with  Denmark.     The  king  en- 

of  a  mutual  contract,  or  that  nju-  teilained  hopes  that  those  instruc- 

tual  allowances  can  be  considered  ; lions  would  only  have  extended  to 

as  favours  or  privileges,  or  that  any  those  states  to  which  England  is  not 

two  powers,  shall  make  regulations  tied  by  decisive  con vention<>. 

at  the  expence  of  a  third  power,  or  But  since  his  msyesty  can    no- 

that  belligerent  state9  shall  ease  the.  longer  admit  oi^this  declamtion,  he 

burthen  inseparable  from  war  by  finJb  himself' obliged;  ]&gainst  hi» 

throwing  it  upon    their  innocent  will^  to  protest  a^mft  those  in-^ 

neighbours.    These  .  objects  might  stmctions,  as  an  open  ittfHngemeut 

furnish  matter  of  explanation :  but  of  the  treaties;  and  of  the  most  sa-> 

his  majesty  thinks  he  would  give  cred  law  whteh  exists  between  men. 

offence  to  the  vespectiTc  courts  to  to  preserreall  his^  rights,  and  most 

N  2  urgently 
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MT^ntly  to  Tei|uest  his  Britannic  Counter  Deelaratloii  of  the  Coart  bJ 
m^jeaiy  to  do  away  (lii«  recent  nip-  Denmark,  in  Rtply  U  the  Mtmi- 
ture,  by  giving  unly  siich  instruc-  rial  ilelitered  by  the  Brilah  Bti- 
tiona   lis  are  consistent  with    ilic        nitleT. 

spirit  of  the  esisting  and  manifcEtly  ^^ 

Nnding  engngements.    Tliis  is  nut  riiHE  law  of  nations  i>  utialter- 

done  tiecause  hi&  in^esty  feels  in-  X   able.      Its  principles  do   not 

di&rence  at  the  pleasure  of  iiiani-  depend  on  circunutnncn..  An  enemy 

fisting  Ilia  fiiendship  to  the  king  of  engaged  in  war  can  exercise  vengC' 

Gi'eat  Bi'iiain,  and  likewise  to  the  ance  upon  those  who  do  not  jif-^ 

king  of  I'l'ussia,  and  iheir  allies,  by  jiccl  it }  but  in  this  case,  and  wIUi- 

viulaling  his  rigorous  duties.     The  out  violating  the  rigid  law,  a  fetal 

king  will  <Ju  every  thing  which  is  reciprocity  may  lake  place  :  liut  il 

poatible,  provide<l  it  does  not  cnin-  neutral  power  which  Vives  in  peace, 

proiuiaetheneuti'alilyandprosperi-  cannot  admit  of,  nor  :icknow ledge, 

ty  of  the  Danish  nation.     His  ma-  such  a  compensation ;    it  can  onlv 

jesty  consents  to  consider  as  block-  screen    itself  by    its     jnipfulialilv 

aded,  all  ihofe  French  jiorta,  oppo-  and  by  its  treaties,     h  is  not  pu- 

site  and  near  which  llieie  shall  be  a  donable  for  her  to   renounce   its 

su|(erior  naval  force  of  England  or  rights  in  lavour  of  any  belKgont 

of  her  allies.     His  majesty  will  nei-  power.     The  basis  of  its  rigbta  ia 

Iher  enter,  nor  favour  the  entering,  the  universal  and  public  law,,^ 

into  a  contract  with  the  French  go-  fore  which  ali  authority  must  w- 

vernment,  for  supplying  its  marine  nish ;  it  \s  neither  a  party  nor  a 

or    its   ai-mies. — His  majesty,  will  judge;    nor    do    the   treaties  give 

not  suffer  in  bis  dominions  the  sale  room  to    privileges    and  '  favonrii. 

of  prizes  made  by  French  ships ;  All  these  stipulations'  conitituie  the 

nor  will  bis  majesty  cease  to  clum  perfect  bw  :  they  are  mutual  obli- 

in  France  the  effects  of  the  English  gallons.     That  would  be  a  very  uD' 

subjects,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  natural    agreement,  which  atiy  of 

alhea  of  England,  entrusted  to  the  the  conti  acting   parties  might  at 

Jirotection  of  the  Damsh  flag ;  and  pleasure  suppicbs,  interpret,  or  re- 

le  will  exert  himself  in  the  recovery  strain.    In  i)>is  DjanneraTl  treatit-^ 

thereof,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  would  in  general  become  impracti- 

they  were  Danish    property.      In  cable,  because  they  would  be  i^e* 

short,  his  m^csty  will  omit  nothing  less.      What    becomes    of    et^itv- 

of  itutt  which  can  cement  his  con-  fidelity!  and  safety  ?  and  how  tnucli 

nexions  with    the    powers    whose  more  uiijust  must  become  opposi- 

friendship  and  esteem  he  hasalways  tionwhen  it  sets  aside  the  Infiirtge- 

requested,  or  which  can  manifest  ment  of  sacred  duties,  the  adi;an- 

bis  fidelity  with  I'egard  to  hb  al-  ta|^  of  kvliich  have  been  enjtiyed. 

UanceSf  and  his  respect  of  the  fun-  but  only  acknowledged  as  totig  ss 

damental  principles  of  society  and  tbfey  suiteil  ^elf-interest  ? 
of  the  publv  \teiX.  Denmark  will    surely    ncvei'  ftt. 

(Signed)  A.  P.  Vow  Berkstokff,  tempt  to  justify  the  present  gonm- 

Fvreign  Offke,  Copailuigm,  ment  in  Fi-ance,    Hi   nature  and 

Jnlg  IS,  1793.  origin  5  but  she  will  not  give  lltv 

iutlgment. 
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judgment,  and  her  neutrality  will 
not  permit  her  to  express  her  mind 
on  this  subject.     We  only  confine 
ourselves  to  the  lamenting  the  dis- 
asters which  have  befel  that  coun- 
try, and,  on  its  account,  all  £u- 
I'ope  3   and  to  the  wishing  to  see 
them  brought  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion.    But  this  is  not  the  moment 
tQ  own  or  acknowledge  a  form  of 
government  which  we  have  always 
refused  to  acknowledge. — The  na- 
tion  is  there,   and  the   authority 
whicli   it  acknowledges  is  that   to 
which  application  is  made  in  cases 
concerning  single  individuals.  The 
commercial  connexions  subsist  like- 
wise in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  between  England  and  France, 
as  long  as  the  latter  chose  to  pre- 
serve peace.    Tiic  nation  has  not 
ceased  to  acknowledge  her  treaties 
with  us  I  at  least  she  conforms  her- 
self agreeable   .to    those    treaties. 
As  she  appeals  to  them,  so  do  we 
appeal  to   them; — ^and    frequently 
svith  good  success^   both  for  our- 
selves, aiid  in  favour  of  those  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerent  powerfei  who 
commit  their  effects  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag.     In  cases  of  refu- 
sal and  delay.  We  have  frequently 
been  obliged  to  hear  often  and  re- 
luctantly, thai  thoy  only   used  to 
make  rcpr&als,  since  the   nations 
with    whom    they    were    at    war 
fihewed   as  little  regard   for  their 
treaties  with  us  5  arid  thus  the  neu- 
tral flag  becomes  the  victim  of  er- 
rors which  it  cannot  reproach  itself 
with.      The    path  of  justice  still 
continues  open    in    Firance.    The 
consuls  and  the  mandataries  of  pri- 
vate   individuals  $ure  heard.      No 
one  is  prevented  frood  appfjring  to 
the  tribunals  of  commerce*    This 
is  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases.    No 
fresh  ncgociations  arc  required  for 


the  maintenance  of  existing  trea- 
ties. Ministers  become  quite  super- 
fluous in  this  respect;  there  are 
judges,  and  this  is  sufficient. 

These  considerations  are  already 
violated  by  the  observation,  that 
our  grievances  are  frequently  heard 
in  France,  and  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  them  redressed. 
The  municipalities,  to  whom  appli- 
cation must  be  made^  are  certainly 
not  alike  equitable;  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  of  commerce  are 
not  founded  upon  uniform  princi- 
ples ;  the  extreme  means  of  refuge 
to  a  medium  of  power  is  totally 
removed  ;  and  these  circumstances 
occasion  at  times  grievous  acts  of 
injustice.  In  this  respect  none  are 
greater  sufferers  than  the  neutral 
powers  5  and  it  would  be  very  un- 
equitable to  punish  them  doubly, 
and  also  on  the  part  of  those  powers 
who  cry  sCloud  against  those  unjust 
proceedings,  and  yet  seem  to  justify 
it  by  thdr  own  imitation. 

A  negociation  between  a  neutral 
and   a    bellifferent    power,    which 
would  have  tor  its  object  that  the 
latter  should  not  make;  use  of  neu- 
trality to   the    detriment    of  the 
former,  cannot  be  thought  of.     A 
neutral  p<>wer  has  fulfilled  all  its 
duties,  if  it  has  never  receded  from 
the  strictest  impartiality,  and  from 
the  acknowledged  sense  of  its  trea- 
ties.    In  case  the  neutrality  should 
prove  more  advantageous  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  powers  than  to  the 
other,  this  becomes  foreign  to  the 
neutrality,  and  does  not  concern  it. 
This   depends  on  local    situations 
and  circumstances,  and  does   not 
remain  alike.    The  detriments  and 
advantages  are   compensated    and 
balanced  by  time.    AH  that  which 
does  not  absolutely  depend  on  -f^ 
neutj-al  power,  ought  to  have  no 

influence 
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influence  upm  Us  ncutraHt3r;  other- 
'\Vffiti  a  partial  J  and  iivquently- liut 
mnnicntarv,  interest  \\i  uld  become 
thii  interpreter  and  judge  of  exist- 
ing treaties. 

The  distinction  between  private 
speculations  and  those  made  by  the 
government  and  the  municipalities, 
bcems  to  us  to  be  as  new  as  it  is 
totally  Tnl\nou'n.  As  th:s  ca^e 
.cannot  at  id!  find  jdace  here,  it 
^ivould  be  supetCuous  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  a  contiaet  be- 
tween a  I'.eutral  government  and  a 
belligoicnt  power,  rei>pecting  sup- 
])Iies  of  ]-n)\isIoii&  for  armies,  gar- 
rison t(  wn>,  r)r  of  ships  of  war, 
can  be  conf  lai  v  to  a  treaty  in  wliich 
no  swh  cNce};tion  lias  been  men- 
tioned ?  The  only  question  here  is 
rcs|)ecting speculations  which  might 
be  made  by  pirate  individuals — 
respecting  the  sale  of  products  quite 
liarndess  in  their  nature,  the  dis- 
])osaI  of  which  is  not  leas  impor- 
tant  to  the  vender,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  them  is  to  the  purchaser — 
respecting  the  use  of  the  ships  of 
the  nation  which  must  chiefly  seek 
her  subsistence  in  navigation  and 
the  corn  trade.  Nor  is  the  ques- 
tion here  about  ports  of  war,  but 
about  ports  of  con nnerce }  and  if  it 
be  lawful  to  reduce  by  famine 
blockaded  harbours,  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  ju.st  to  accumulate  the 
misery  upon  so  nuuiy  others,  where 
it  befalls  the  innocent,  and  may 
even  reach  provinces  In  France 
Mrhich  have  hot  deserved  this  in- 
crease of  wretchedness,  either  on 
the  part  of  England  or  on  thc^t  of 
her  allies. 

The  want  of  grain,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  iht'  faihu'e  of  domestic 
l^roductions,  is  not  something  un- 
usual, which  ukight  only  take  place 
in  the  present  moment,  or  ivliich 


might  file  occasioned  f^^jgtouiadi 
which  constitute  the -WflfellsiiiBfe^'ja 
often  alleged  between  tte  priMjAiC 
and  former  ware.  France  is  litttt^st 
cdDktantly  able  to  make  hfl||Mkl8 
Tiiom  abroad  — Africa,  Italy,  Aiiie'- 
rica,  furnish  her  with  n&uch  ilAm 
corn  than  the  Baltic.  IriXHI^fkr 
-i709,  Frande  was  more  exposlNmo 
fkmine  than  it  ii^  now :  and^^'kc 
England  would  not  then  a%iUn(as 
self  of  the  saiiie  gro|iM4p:  Otf'jilf 
conti-arv,  when,  soon ^  after,  JRb- 
deriek  Iv.  king  vfltkaSmrk, 
account  of  his  waP^WiA^^SMI 


which  ivquired  ^Jlhibsi'^nii 
importations  froni  ahfid 
Fiance,  could  Klieve  thkf ' 
adopt  the  principle  thkt  ix\ 
can  be  lawftiBy  prevented 
has  hopes  to  conquer  an  eili 
so  doing,  and  he  intendeB  tf  i 
with  regai-d  .to  a  whote '^^. 
this  principle,  whiph  is  dm  iroii- 
sideml  as  vaM  'witH*  njmt  to 
blockaded  pons;  M'ttflr^yaikn 
remonstrated,  especUflln^ttM  JM^ 
tain,  and  unanimoudyvMHKifl'lUs 
as  neiv  and  inadminitt||fe*i*^'t<i' Hwl 
the  king,  convinoed*tO  the  con* 
trary,  desisted  fnim  it.  *A  war  can 
scarcely  differ  from  oiben  with 
regard  to  its  occal)bn,  lendlincyt 
necessity,  justicle,  or  fiiftetlce.  fhis 
can  be  a  most  imiKmaSiC  oofitipn 
to  the  belligerent  powers.  It'%in 
and  must  liaie  influence  upott'the 
peace,  U|;oh  ^he  ihdeninifnfikNi 
fiiui  otlter  acc^teeaiy'cireiimstiSta. 
But  alt  this  is  absbliitely  |^b6 
concern  to  the  n^ltVal  '"* 
They  will,  ,ii|h>d  the  '  hIi 
the  Utmost  'pre1rerence''M'' 
whusejlile  jufltice  ^eealifi'tAK| 
theyia^^fi6''ri|^rto^ 
(his  sentiment  Wltere  a^  nebi 
is  not  quite  perfifC-f,  it  i^^ristf  j(&  b^ 
neutrality:       '      •    ^  :••       <  *? 
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Toe  tMff    bwring  tlw  .BritUh 
.fliig,Jilu  rhoM  whicb  bear  thBt,pf , 
tbe-aliifp  of  Brujaoil,  find  ,i|fh*]l ' 
tbe.harbuura  of  hi*  mnjeitjr  every 
|fussible,nfety,  assiitanre,  and  pTo~ 
,  ]«aian  ;  hiit.thcMe  rannot  berac-.,, 
'  kuneri  among  their  number  which 
.  b^vQ  Iwen  captured  by  their  ene- 
mies.    The^  French  prirateeri  «>)n- 
«ot  be  cqfi^liered  as  pintea  by  ihe 
lieuiral  powra.  at  loog  as  Englanii 
does  nut  qnnsider  and  treat  theuf^aa 
auch.     In  En^and  the  prisoners 
,.ar^.^leeq^(  to  be  prisoners  of  war : 
■  tlfey  areeichanged  ;  and  n^ocin- 
.^jtiuqs.^ave  ifftn  been  entered  into 
,  .-^r  (his  purpose.     I'he  u^uai  laws 
of  war  ai^,tberft  observed  in  all  re- 
Specis;  andtiTlhis  nile  alone  we 
oujijrttogo.     The  tri-rntoiireil  flag 
was  Bcknow^ijiEd  in  Deninark  al  a 
periml  when   it  \>iti=  acknowledged 
every  where  e\w.     Every  alteration 
in  thia  resjiect  wmihl  hi?  impossible, 
without  involving  o;irspli'es  into  a 
war,  or  without  deseiiing  one. 

The  admiit.incc  of  privateers  in 
Norway  is  a  consequenee  of  this 
,  (leiitruiity.  before  which  nil  regard 
must  vanish.  .  It  hiix  found  place  in 
all  the  maritime  vnxs  which  ever 
belvl  Eiimpe.  All  the  nations  in 
their  turn,  luive  availed  themselves 
of  and  detired  ii,  The  local  de- 
scription allows  no  gencml  prohi- 
bition. It  would  only  bring  lis 
into  diienimas,  hecnuse  we  could 
not  abide  by  it  in  a  retnoie  coun- 
try, where  ttvrc  are  coasts  of  im- 
,  mense  extent,  nunkberless  harbours 
luid  anchoring  (daces,  and  only  a 
,  nnall  number  of  inhubitania.  The 
prphijjition  would  therefore  tie  il- 
tiWH?,  and  evcD  dangerous,  as  the 
Fnttcbt.in  Tiirtiie  of  their  decrees, 
would  tben  /ieUmy  the  sbi|»  wluch 
Ih^  would  DO  longer  hope  to  put 
in'a  state  of  »afety.    The  subject  is 


atherwue  of  anttll  in^OTtanoe  i^tffli 
and  ea  ily  to  |>ei^ipEUed.    . 


vWn, 


'6U  BKlELNSTORf)r. 


to  tkt  Ntiti  dajhiered  o»  tim  idth 
t(fjagiut  ttU,  lo  ikttaau  /Sir- 
part  at  Ihat  debvertd  to  (A«  Mfh 


Chimcttlor  ofSmtden  lif  On  »• 


perial  Akmim  ^ 


WHEREAS  I  have  giveii  an 
accuunt  to  the  kin^,  itiy 
master,  of  the  note  which  the  am- 
bassadoiextraordinaiyand  minister 
pknipotentiary  of  lier  majesty  Ihe. 
empt'css  uf  all  the  Riisaias,  harun  de 
Kiuedener,  detivenid  on  the  lOih 
of  August  I79J.  1  have  received 
his  majesty's  command  to  answer, 
That  hid  ni^iesty  sees,  with  the 
greatest  sorrow,  hiiw  much  the 
principles  contained  in  the  said 
note  militate  at  this  time  against 
bib  uun  i  that  his  mujesiy  expected 
no  inlimaiiun  that  manifested 
doubts  nhich  his  majesty  had  mt 
deserved  i  that  ji  could  not  but  b* 
knoAn  to  licr  imperial  majestr, 
that  the  king  had  rcsolied  to  give 
no  convoys  to  the  Danish  «hips^ 
Winrl  to  Fiance,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty nci'«i-  hall  prettnded  to  send 
naval  alorcs  into  that  country;  that 
hia  majesty  could  not  of  course 
guesa  the  meaning  of  a  declaration 
whii'h  did  not  concern  him,  ndr  of 
a  proceeding  which  applied  the 
principles  and  liglits  of  a  blocluide 
to  iiluaiious  which  precluded  every 
idea  of  thai  kind  i  that  the  rtetrict- 
ed  commerce  in  grain,  as  it  now 
subsisted,  was  a  quite  insignificant 
cii'cumsiance  for  the  cauw  which 
hci 
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her  Imperial  majstj  hid  cspouicd; 
bat  that  it  was  not  so  with  regard 
to  Oenmarkj  as  it  involred  the  sa- 
crifice of  her  rights,  her  indeiien- 
denoe.  and  her  treaties  ^  that  his 
majesty  did  not  permit  himself  to 
enter  into  a  profier  inquiry  in  this 
respect,  since  her  Im('e:ial  majtttj 
had  rejected  the  on)f  judge  whom 
hit  Diajesty  could  acknowledgCj 
nameh,  the  uiu«ersal  and  special 
law  of  nations ;  that  his  majesty 
being  no  longer  at  liberty  to  appeal 
to  this  law,  would  only  appeal  to 
the  friendship  and  equity  of  her 
Imperial  majesty^  which  had  been 
manifrgted  by  so  many  yean,  and 
so' 'many  proofs;  that  his  majesty 
acM  thus  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence, as  he  thought  to  have 
ennced  his  by  so  many  reciprocal 
and  decisive  proofs,  as  his  laajfi&ty 
did  not  make  any  u^e  of  hiti  incon- 
testible  rights  to  claiin^  uith  regard 
to  the  liberty  of  his  navigation, 
thcTtorotection  due  to  him  in  virtue 
of  idt  most  solemn  treaties — a  pro- 
tecifoD  which  her  Imperial  majesty 
had  herself  proposed. 

(Signed) 

■"''%  P.  VON  BERNSTORFT. 

Foreign  Office,  Copenhagen, 
Aug.  93,  1793. 


Proclamaiion  of  Admiral  Langara 
to  the  French  at  Toulon,  on  the 
27th  of  October. 

Frenchmen, 
A  SCANDALOUS  address,  pub- 
-"•  lished  by  your. pretended  le- 
gitalators,  has  just  reachefl  our  hands. 
Thb  writing,  unworthy  of  our  re- 
gard, can  be  but  the  last  efibrt  of 


crimiaality  and  of  deqwr.  Tfe 
people  of  TouloQ  are  tlim  p>JBfe< 
as  taitors,  who  hare  deliicucd  Mo 
the  English  the  port  and  ike 
dron  in  their  harbour.        ^ 

The  whole  of  Europe  knows 
respects  your  virtues, 
of  Europe  know*  and  detests 
tTianta. 

You  have  for  a  long  time 
the  plaything  and  the  pjcy  of  hni 
mc&v  who  have  assaseiaated 
sofeveign  for  the  purpose  of 
sing  themselves  of  his  power.. 
to  those  vou  owe  the  horrid' 

m 

mity  to  which  \ou  biiFe  beeit''^ 
duced  by  the  extravagant  eonMBa 
of  assignats,  of  which  ihey  hnto 
devoured  the  security  and  tho'i^ 
pledge.  It  is  only  to  exonpfc 
themselves  from  the  swoid  of  ^kayi 
law  that  they  put  arms  into  Am'.' 
hands  of  rebels,  that  they 
towns,  pillage  the  countiy, 
the  inhabitant«j  and  confiscate  Arir. .; 
fortunes. 

A£^ted  bv    these 

m 

the  combined  squadrons  could 
refuse  their  succour  to  Toulon, at  a 
moment  when  two  armies  blodcad-. 
ed  this  Important  city,  abandonad 
by  its  governors,  and  were  about  to 
reduce  it  to  the  most  horrible  stale 
of  £uoine. 

The  people  of  Toulon  have  not 
delivered  up  their  town,  wfaieli 
could  not  be  at  once  the  prqf  of 
Spain,  of  England,  and  of  the  otibar 
powers  united  and  animated  by  the 
same  motives.  But  they  have' 
placed  the  town  under  our  Immo" 
diate  protection,  and  carried  evcflti 
to  a  scruple  the  conditions  wbick 
tend  to  the  re-establishment ,  of 
their  lawful  king.  It  is  only  in  the 
town  of  Toulon  that  the  true  ftae^ 
of  order  and  of  peace  are  to  te. 
found  at  present. 

The 


9 


Hi 


twtrl^gKMHlbs '  atld  i}toi[ttUli^0"'  the  ISb^  yga'ir  tff  thti  rag^ 

nrtl»i,  wh^«i>ifit  imW- ttr  ccBiipi*'  tBtfXTlJlh.  '  ■", .  ,, 

it,  bat. to    dMlwr'fte^^tWghi^''  '''.(pftiBf^  ;  LmS^VM, 

wlAdi-'were  iiplmed'-a^inst'the  •-'  "'"'-'    -■"■■-!    •-"■  ' 

gobd  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  ~  ' 

that  unfortunate  city;    to  afford  DedaraHoHoJWarbyFi-ane^aBainit 

them  assistance ;  to  re-establish  or-        '  '  Genoa. 

decf    to  lay  ihc  foundation  of  a  

system  of  ifgeneration ;  to  substi-  '  rilllE  following  declantion  haa 

tute  ^'regular  form  of  governnient  M.    been  adtlreascd  by  the  French 

in  the  place  of  that  desolation  and  national  commiesipnerG  in  the  army  ■ 

anarchy  which  rends  France  to  the  of  Italy.  '  ., 

centre;  and  finally,  to  reatoreLouia  The    undersigned    coinmisaion-  , 

the  XVIIth  to  the  throne  of  his  ers,  deputed  by  the  naliDnal  voA- 

aocestors.  vention  of  Fratice,  considering  that  ^^ 

Frenchmen!  your  enemies  perfi-  the  sociftl  coiu|)acnifall  naiionsha* 

diousjy  conceal  from  yoti,  Ibat  the  lieen  violated  in  the  must  indecent 

Prench  Aug  is  feisted  upon  your  manner — thai    ihe    ainiciiius    act 

Jbrtresscs  and  your  ship  of  war;  curamilted  in   the  iniil  of  Genoa 

that  a  French  squadron  is  at  anchoi"  towards  the  niembi-iaof  ilie  French  ( 

among  the  cuwbined  fleets  of  Great  re|iublic,  by  men  calling  theiij-elveii  . 

Britain   and   S|iain;     and   that   all  subjectsof ihemimarchiif tii^laiul, 

power  IS  suborilinate  to  the  aulho-  has  ou*ra£J^'  the  rights  of  rialioos. 

rity  of  ilie  new   king,  under  the  and  endangered  even  the  ^■xialence 

jmmeiliate  auspices  of  the  united  of  humanity— ^iinsideilng  too,  that   \ 

powers;   thai   our  sole  object  is,  to  these  alHictiitg  events eniinot  be  in- 

revengc  the   cau«e   of  our  allief,  different  to  anv  people,  pan iciilarly 

whose  territories  were   so  daringly  to   tjie    people    of    Genua,     ui.der 

violated  ;    to  afford  you  effectual  whose  eyes  the  crime  nf  treason 

succours^   and  lo  stop   the  career  against  society  has  been.^a^mitted 

of  the  manifold  crime'^  which  have  — that  the  punishmen't  of  such  a 

led  you  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  crime  ought  (o  be  as  speedy  aa  it 

Frenchmen  !  should  be  tcrribl^^lhat  Justice  and 

]f    the  rememfarance  of  your  humanity    demand     it — that  '  the 

brilliant    fortunes  be    not  wholly  French  republic  has  the  power  and 

efKiced  from  your  memory-^if  you  the  inclination  to  execute  it — that 

are  eager  to  resume  that  honour-  the  people  of  Ge^tto,  by  preserving 

able  rank    which    you    have   held  a  silence,  would'eaiiclion  thi- eon- 

among  nniions,  shake  off  the  odious  duct  of  their  agents,  dechne — thai 

yoke  of  your   despicable    tyrants,  in  such  circumEiances  Geiioi  cnr- 

unite  yourselves  with  the  faithful  not,  without  shani^it.a'' (''t')"/""*'' 

Toulooois,  and  share  with  them  the  hesitate  an  iiis'lani  iii,  decuhi^gjlie 

glory  of  having  prtKured  happiness  tween  the  friends  and  foes  ot  so 

to  France,  and  peace  and  repose  to  eiety,  outraged  in   the  persiinb  o 

iCuiope.  French  r«p[ibli''ans,  and  that  neu 
"■'^'  ft-ttlitv 
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traiicy  ia  such  an  extraordinary 
MCuaiion  of  affiurs  would  involve 
all  people  in  anarchy* 

Considering  further  that  the 
people  of  Genoa  see  daily  the  reli- 
gious attention  with  which  their 
territory  is  respected  by  the  repub- 
lic>  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
enemies  of  France  find  in  Geaoa  a 
secure  asylum,  and  thus  escape  the 
pursuit  of  the  French,  who  are  arm- 
ed in  defence  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity— finally » that  such  respect  must 
soon  cease  for  a  territoiy  which  is 
used  as  the  tomb  of  French  repub- 


Declare  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, in  the  name  of  the  republic  of 
France,  to  the  people  of  (lenoa, 
that  the  tardiness  and  indicision  of 
the  senate,  in  neglecting  to  inflict 
a  just  and  sii^nal  punishment  en 
the  authors  of  the  crime  committed 
In  their  ])ort,  and  under  their  can- 
non, against  the  human  race,  in  (he 
persons  of  the  members  of  the 
French  scioietv,  is  reerarded  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  and  that  the  French 
republic  is  prepared  to  adopt  such 
a  conduct  as  U  ntcessary  to  obtain 
reparation  lor  t>o  great  a  crime. 

The  Fivnch  charg^  d'ntilair(*s  is 
commanded  to  commiinic;ire  this 
declaration  to  the  senate  of  Genoa. 

CSigned) 

KOBESPf  ERRE,  the  younger, 

RICARD, 

KASPAUD,  secretaiy. 

Done  at  Nice,  Oct.  13, 
Serond  year  of  the  republic. 
One  and  indivisible. 


Memorial  prtseuied  ou  the  S$b  of 
Octi^er  1 793,  to  M.  De  Serrm- 
tori.  Minister  for  Foreign  Jffairi 


ai  Florence,  hy  Lord  Herveigr  ,Ui€ 
EngUsh  Minister, 

ALL  Europe  is  witness  of  the 
nitenited    complaints   made 
by  the  undersigned  envoy  extranr- 
dinary  and  minister  pleniiKytentility 
of  his  Britannic  maj^y  at  tbeiMMrt 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  subject  •«#  the 
partiality  which  the  latter  govcrD« 
ment  observes  in    favour  of  the 
French.    The  undersigned  iiaa  Ame 
every  thing  in  his  power  ta.opea 
the  eyes  of  his  royal  highiie«|,||ie 
g^nd  duke  upon  his  true  intwnts, 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 
poses himself  by  having  commQai- 
cation  with  a  nation  of  rigicides, 
which  puts  every  art  in  practice'  to 
annihilate  all  kind  of  govcimroeiit ; 
which    despises    all    laws;    which 
destroys  mil  religion  ;  which  haiuat 
length  dippe^l  its  gvilty  lunih^ 
the  bloofl  (if  itA  king — in  tjjiqiliBnil 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  n(4iilit|^|^ 
of   other    subjects  who  renfiinrd 
feithful  to  their  king.;  and  whifh, 
seeking  to  extend  its  calamities-to 
all  other  people,  is  warrii^  ggaimtf 
almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Emope. 
Notwit  hstanding  the  gener(Mis»ami- 
cahle,  and  plain  intern  ions  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  which  the  under- 
signed communicated  to  the  gor 
vernment  of  Tuscany  by  his  memo- 
rial of  August  14th  last,  he  hasssen 
the  evil  cound's   and    dangerous 
maxims  of  certain  persons  prerail; 
aind,  as  the  conduct  which  he  oom- 
plains  of  has  been  persetered.i%  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  vigoiwiis 
measures. 

'The  undersigned  is  ohlfged  to 
declare,  in  order  that,  his  xvJDral 
highness  the  giand  4uko  maffl^ 
inftNiDed  of  it,  th^t  adfuJiial  loid 
Hood  has  ordered  an  EngUahf^ia- 
droo^  in  oonjoQctiofi  with  .a  dkli^- 

aicpt 


s  X  'Jltb  b  v^  a  ip  e  m^ 
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lbe4Mt«totH8%ptoirii'fle^%  im  set  Y.'«wtfA:4ii|^lvn^ 
sail  for  LeghtmgitiM'ei'tA'^  ac-  ^^Nij^uflbri  ^ttle^^ffi^Klibi)!^^ 
icording  to  the  pajt  vAkick  ^is  royal    teption  of  hid^Britaiml^  Bk^eaily^and' 
hi^n^iiBnttf  lake;       ..  *JJi  A,        vUbMltcs.^'^Tke'sobwaytfv^nevettt 
>  iTh«'  UAf^f  and  iiuCDrioua^|ki*-  :btt€nilve^o{tenitions»ag|iii«Bt'i^^ 
tlatlcjr^qf  f  u^cuivy  in  livouf 'df  ?the  liMId  |JOf<  «f  iJ^oiiiipt^'ac^iiiaoe 

4!!9nt>itid  efir<^|^longli)g'l#itiMr^  ,p#o« 

tjhanu  of  Toiilon  at  L^orn,  at  an  Mbe  tof  cidiiiiiinfi^td  lOicni  pone- 
time  when  the' arifticd iSf  Urtir  ©li-  -  tuftOfv- -  ^^id$  b. :  m^/ */, ,  '  .  . :  a. 
tanlilc  and  9r^nUh  niajMiH  had^  It  t«Wvf^M||dH^ll9ll•^upfmv 
occasion  ff>r,  the  igmii  orlicb^  evi-  roynl-  higHiMMii  At  teo^l«J.\tln  imid 
deh(4y  pr«)ve  tbe  ifljury  wbiietpm-  sqi^  a<^afHeiM,'<kii<td  etpiM 
^  i&u^  fronn  such  ^a  AeUtralhf  futflie  TWhiiy  td  tfUHkie  d^asten  nniiick 
cui^imrtkmfi  of  AriB'-bllieB.  In  e<iU8e-  iviir  happetr  tT-  ic  kv^  edbifieiedcfto 
'qu&hc^|'adinii%lldhlHooMkelares»  W  offensively.  As  its  expedLdta 
ttf  >th9()«aro(*  d(rthe  kioff  M  ttiaster^w^tjGtoftm  isfeonckidedi  it  Es'^.  the 
't'hat  if/  iHthiA'^^ %piSce  e^twelve    T)rim|f«n*Khiff  at  Lefj^h.i:)^ 

iiftlciliipieidrrflflU. 


'» 


adhei«nt9  ^h^'QVisGaoyV'tli^  s(|[&a-' 
droil»i«i^)|tcet  offeasitlly  ag^instfiDw' 
port  ^«M«ty  of  ti^hornr        \  ^ 

|iiAed4^  those  (^ho  1iai^Q^|Mid  the^^^ipoy.    At  the*aain» 
•Mdaciti^to  ^*^tMCimilid^ke,t^ri\y  haipe%,  ikit^thoB 

knd  to  make  fdi^  i^hJMiitdriin^  *4eruiii«jtf  ««ii^^     anA  lu 
'itedn  the  |«es6#k(^4i!^e  of  illailt-':>^ci|>rdei^Mis&etio»'  of 
"k%  alone  ^  teWfritd  answer  for  '  courta/r* 


thiMiVf  hffToyal-  highness. 
"^  unflersi^iied  'haa  the 

iiaPmrafy  toamce  this  fim 
for  tKIMnforoKitionoi 
mess  the  g^nd  <duke:;« 


*fi 


it 


r  w 


./ 


all  that  majf  ba(i^e#fct!Deeformtrd. 
Tlie  unJmgflaft  iflii6  Earnestly 
desires^tsoT  avert'  |u^t^  ^  calamity 
frottiJ  Thsiltoy,  TaMf^^^siMire  his 
royat^/ighness  th#(glftiK)  duke  ali 
kind  of  inconvenicilC(B,  agaiii  in- 
vitds  him  to  give,  without  delay,  a 
dear  explication  of 'Ms  inteiMions 


(Signed) 


T 


HSftVEY. 


-•t 


'   IW 


My  lord,  '^'=^' 

HIS  rd^  highfiM 
tng  to  r^  to  the  memdiWL 


relative  to  the  dMIiMdhmade  by  whkh^i  have  presented. thb^a^ 
admiral  lord  Hood,  tcM»itter-^he  and  tci  the  e»|ilanat6iY  note.of  tly 
depadhtti  


bis  adherents,  and  tiMneak 
coDUnufricatldll  witibi'^fan 
coiiv^mion,  or  the 
vemfiMMilioffyaiiee.    lai 
coipambii  canie nilh  the  -iiBlNb 


m^o''^,  tfatf  liU  royaL  hiffhniMi  hai 

resolveAr^Mnake  the  neccaiaqr  disi 
pdaltioiit  "^1  Mi  -tb^ilM^mat^i^ad 
yt§  jdbtreiitv  rnqr  i^^tJNmmVM 
M^  aa  poisibfo.    HK^^oyaTblKii- 
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ness  flatters  himself  that  hb  majesty  prived  it  of  a  soTereign  univenallj 

the  king  of  Great  Britain  will  eon-  regretted,  and  the  violations  of  the 

sider  this  proceeding  as  a  fresh  tes-  rights  of  nations,  which  have  been 

timooy  of  the  particular  esteem  and  permitted  there  under  every  point 

deference  which  his  royal  highness  of  view,  in  regard  to  the  sovereign 

takes  pleasure  in  shewing  him  on  order  of  Malta,  have  induced  many 

Qvery  occasion.  Such  are  the  orders  persons,  not  acquainted  with  th^ 

my  sovereign  has  given  me.  fundamental  laws  of  this  order,  to 

J  haveithe  honour  to  be,  &c.  think  that  reprisals  ought  to  have 

been  made;   but  these  laws  even 

(Signed) .-  prescribe  neutrality  in    all    those 

SERRISSTORI.  ^?^^^^  ^hjch  arise  between  the 

diflferent  Christian  nationsi.      llie 

October  8,  ten  o'clock  at  night.  S^^  ™ast«^'   however,  fuUy  de^ 

termmed  not  to  acknowledge  toe 

-     ■  pretended  French  republic  in  t^ 

person  of  an  agent  which  it  migMi 

Declaration  of  the  Grand  Mailer  of  send  to  Malta,  ordered,  on  the  15th 

the  Sovereigm  Order  of  Malta  to  of  March  last,    the    chevalier  da 

the  Couri  of  Naples,  dated  Sep-  Caumont,  in  his  qua^ty  of  me^ 

iember  12, 1793<  ber  of  the  order  and  c^  its  dclcgati^ 

('  who  had  resided  longintthis  island 

TIE  courts  of  Naples  having  as  chargi  d'affaires  of  the  king  ti 

caused  to  be  notified  to  tha  France,  to  retain  the  titlfltwhi^  be 

grand  master  of  the  sovereign  order  held  from  his  mtyesty  Louis  XVli 

of  Malta,  that,  not  wishing  to  have  of  gkirious  niemory>  and  to  kaop 

any  thing  further  to  do  with  those  the  arms  of  the  king  ov^  his  g|B$9» 

wht  at  present  govern  France,  it  which  he  has  hitherto  don^  unidher 

sent  away  all  the  agents  of  that  the  protection  of  the  govemoMIt 

country^  who  had  hitherto  resided  of  Malta-  .1. 

at  Naples,  or  at  the  ports  ci  his  Si-        But  the  grand  mast^  ■kyuw^g^ 

cilian  majesty,  his  eminent  high-  through  an  indirect  channel,  that 

ness  took  the  earliest  opportunity  a  person  named  Amyar  has  been 

of  following  that  example,  and  of  appointed  to  siicceed  the  cjjkevalier 

ordering  the  ports  of  Malta  to  be  de  Caumont,  and  that  hetis  now 

simt  against  all  kinds  of  French  on  his  way  to  Malta,  fbnuallirde* 

^pe  of  war  or  privateers,  as  Song  clares    at    presenti   that    he   will 

as  the  present  war  shall  continue.  neither  receive  nor  admit  the  said 

The  grand  master  wishes  to  makb  personage,  nor  any  other  who  may 

known  at  the  same  time,  tliat  since  be  sent  to  reside  at  Malta,  as  agent, 

the  notification  which  the  late  king  in  any  respeott  of  the  said  pretended 

anade  to  him  of  the  acceptance  of  republic,  which  his  eminent  high- 

the  constitution  of  1791,  the  go-  ness  ought  nut,  cannot,  and  will 

vemment  of  Malta  has  had  no  re<*  not  acknowledge, 
lation  with  France.     The  dreadful 
troubles  which  have  broke  out  in 
that  kingdom,  and  which  have  de« 

Jddre»9 
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Address  of  the  prateribed  Deputiet  tation,  and  to  cause  all  persons  to 

of  the  National  Convention ,  order-  bearre&ted  who  should  be  denounced 

ed  to  be  put  under  arrest,  to  the  as  chiefs  of  conspiracies.  Surround- 

French  Nation,  ed  by  an  armed  force,  those  revo- 
lutionary committees  demanded,  atk 

Frenchmen,  the  ^7th  of  May,  the  suppression 

WHEN  the  liberty  of  the  na-  of  this  commission.    Their  request 

tionai  representation  is  no  was  decreed  $  but  on  the  next  day, 

more,  and  tmth    is    stifled,    the  on  a  nominal  call,  it  was  deferred 

temple  of  the  laws  must  be  shut*  till  the  committee  should  have  made 

Thus,  unable  to  execute  the  trust  their  report » — (They  constantly  re- 

reposcd  in  us,   it  is  our  indispen-  fused  to  attend  the  report.)     On 

sible  duty  to   instruct  you.     We  the  30th  the  revolutionary  council 

shall  entirely  confine  ourselves  to  intimated  to  the  convention  their 

evident  facts,  and  leave  to  you  the  order  to  suppress  the  extraordinary 

care  of  drawing  the  necessary  con-  committee.      Amidst  armed  peti* 

sequences  from  them.  tioners,    surrounded     by   cannon, 

A  law  had  been  enacted,  which  under  continual  hissings  and  hoot- 
prescribed  the  formation  of  com-  ings  from -the  ealleries,  some  mem- 
mittees  in  the  difierent  sections  of  bers  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
Fairis,  destined  to  watch  over  fo-  commission.  OntheSlstthe  gme- 
feigners  and  suspicious  peoj^e.  rale  again  was  beaten;  the  tocsin 
This  law  was  eluded.  Instead  of  sounded,  and  the  alarm-gun  fired, 
those  committees,  others  were  At  these  signals  being  given,  all 
formed  in  the  must  ill^al  manner,  citizens  took  up^lirms,  and  were 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law  as  ordered  to  assemble  around  the  con^ 
well  as  its  intention.  vention.  Somedeputationsdemand- 

These  ill^al  revt>lutionary  com-  ed  a  decree  of  acctisation  against  thir^ 

jtnittees  have  created  a  central  com-  ty-five  members  of  the  convention; 

mittee  composed  of  one  member  The  assembly.  Who  before  hod  una- 

from  every  committee  of  each  sec-  nimonsiy  rejected  this  petition^  a» 

tion.    This    central    commission,  calmiintoas,  when  in  the  month *Qf 

after    some    clandestine    delibera-  April  it  was  brought '  forward  by 

lions,  has  suspended  the  constituted  soofie  sectfionsy   supported  by  the 

authorities;    it  has  assumed    the  municipality,  -now  referred'  it  tie^ 

title  of  f'  The  revolutionary  coun-  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 

cil  of  the  department  of  Paris,**  enjoined  the  membens  to  give,  in; 

and  has  invested  itself  with  a  die-  their  re{Mtwilliin  three  days.    On 

tatOrial  povver,  or  rather  has  usurp-  the  1st  of  June,   at  thi*ee  in  the 

ed  it.  afternoon,  the  revolutionary  council 

An  extraordinary  committee  had  marched  their  armed  force  to  in- 
been  decreed  within  the  bosom  of  vest  the  national  hiill ;  at  night 
the  convention,  to  denounce  the  they  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  de- 
illegal  and  arbitrary  aqts  of  the  dif-  manded  a  decree  of  accusation 
ferent  constituted  authorities  of  against  the  denounced  membei-s. 
the  republic,  to  trace  and  discover  The  convention  passed  to  the  ordci^ 
the  plots  framed  against  the  liberty  of  the  day,  and  orderefl  the  peti- 
and  security  of  the  national  represent  tioners  to  deposit  with  the  com- 

niittce 
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and  have  no  other  refijg«  left  but  to  tbe  iiitenul  as  well  m  to  (te, 

in  (leipair,  the  o&|iriiig  of  vice,  exteratd  situation    of    the  staM; 

Vuewel) !  which    have    revived    commotiQn 

and  civil  (itscord;  which  ban  4^ 

Toured  the  criminal  views  of  tbs  taip 

Mira*  of  the  Natitmal  Cojtventicn  granla  and  their  accompliceai_wMe|l 

to  the  French,  printed  by  Ut  order,  Iw'o  aupportedthe  hope  of  fliw^ 

md  teat  to  all  the  DepartmenU,  powers  of  coil^uenng  a  repobOB 

Md  to  the  ^rmi«.  divided,    and    a    prey  to  bctfeo, 

and  which    aeemed  likely  to  jitf 

Citizens,  vent  France  fhim  ever   bavli^  t 

YOUR  representatives,  ^thful  constitution, 

to  their  duty  and  their  en-  But  whilst  yonr  happineM  il  pn^ 

gagementa,  have  finished  tbe  con-  paring;,  whilst  the  moment  la  at 

stitution,  and  are  going  to  convoke  hand  when  you  are  going  to  be  en- 

the  primary  assemblies,     This  is  lightened  respecting  all  those  eVeali 

their    answer     to    the    calumnies  which  it  is  of  importance  for  y&a 

thrown  out  against  tbem  by  the  toknow,  and  whena  I«^lc(mvoci|p 

enemies  of  equality  and  liberty.  tiun  is  about  to  unite  you  in  primary 

It  is  their  duty  to  explain  to  you  assemblies,  to  by  the  eternal  basil 

tbe  motives  ^vhich   rendered  ne-  of  liberty  and  ci^uiilily,  ihe  fouoda- 

ceasaiy  those  indispensable  measures  tion  of  a  republican  government — 

of  severity,  of  public  safety,  and  those  who  have  constantly  betrayed 

general  security,  which  they  took  their  country  siiice  the  commencet 

on  the  Sd  of  June.     The  raising  of  ment  of  the  revolution — those  who 

that  immortal  edifice  which  is  to  wished  to  sacrifice  it  to  their  onB 

Jionn  youc  bappineiB,  and  the  pre-  private    interest,    Iheir  viuiity  and 

paring  fbf  you  a  free  and  popular  their  pasnoiu,  give  the  signal  for  a 

conslitution,  claimed  their  earliest  civil  war  fn  every  part  of  tbe  re- 

mttenlion}  but  the  grand  objects  of  public.    As  the  ivar  supported  by 

adtninisl ration,  which  the  wants  of  fanatidsm  does  not  make  a  progress 

the  government  and  of  the  armies  sufficiently  rapid,  Ihey  give  a  new 

made  the  order  of  the  day,  could  charactertotheinsurreciioos  which 

sot  be  n^Iected.  they  excite ;  they  mislead  by  tbe 

The  national  convenlJon  having  idolatry  of  persons  and  repntttionii 

now  discbaiged  the  first,  the  inott  and   l^  the  ddusion  of  poKtfeu 

urgent,  and  the  most  sacred  of  its  opinions,  those  whom  reUgiMli  hr 

duties,  is  going  in  a  lew  days  to  natidsm  is  not  able  to  aedoce  HMI 

explain    to    Prance  the  causes  of  hurry    away.    They  threaten  tie 

those  divisions  which  have  hnAen  republic  with  a  gennal  caa9igi>* 

fonh  in  its  bosom,  and  which  have  titm, 

agitated  the  whole  republic — those  Long  did  they  pretend  to  almiR 

causes  which  have  so  long  inter-  royalty  and  temnSata,  bat  tuir 

lupted  the  greatest  objects  of  its  opinions  and  copdnct  ipnaJ  *Wl. 

(]eliberatioi»}  which  have  prolonged  just  ahum.    At  piaeot  thigr  pftt-. 

its  discussions,  retarded  and  sus-  licly  declare  that  there  la  do  laS|pr 

pended  dednons  highly  important  an?  rnitre  or  ptaat  ot  nUjlagi 

tfaM 
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that  the  national  convention  no 
longer  exists,  or  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  acknowledged. — ^They  invite 
the  departments,  to  throw  o£P  their 
authority,  to  raise  separate  armies, 
to  seize  on  the  national  treasures, 
arsenals,  ammunition,  and  military 
provisions,  and  to  intercept  con- 
voys, communications,  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Should  their  plan  be  executed, 
we  should  soon  see  as  many  armies 
and  as  many  belligerent  powers  as 
there  are  departments  5  France 
would  be  abandoned  to  more  hor- 
rors than  those  experienced  by  Po- 
land, which  has  submitted  without 
having  drawn  the  sword  to  the  yoke 
of  three  tyrants.  It  would  destroy 
itself  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
bined powers  and  their  armies  col- 
lected oh  our  frontiers.  Instead  of 
fertile  plains  and  flourishing  cities, 
it  would  exhibit  nothing  but  fields 
covered  with  dead  bodies  and  heaps 
of  ashes. 
.  On  the  cry  of  thirty  factious 
men  we  have  seen  administrators 
and  magistrates  make  the  people 
hurry  to  arms  against  their  country, 
in  departments  and  cities  distin- 
guished till  then  by  the  most  ardent 
patriotism. 

These  administratorsy  these  ma- 
gistrates, were  neiUier  repubHcayous 
nor  friends  to  liberty  and  equality; 
they  had  only  borrowed  the  lan- 
guage of  them,  and  with  the  veil 
of  their  politics  had  concealed 
their  ambition  and  their  plans. 

Citizens,  the  traitors  who  en- 
deavour to  mislead  you,  and  to  en- 
gage ymi  in  thek  re\'olt,  propose 
to  you  to  march  against  Pans  and 
the  national  convention.  Can  Patris 
be  foreign  to  the  republic  ?  U  it 
not  the  asylum  of  your  brethren, 
and    the    birth-place    of   liberty  ? 

Vol  XXXV. 


The  citizen^  of  Paris  have  not  only, 
like  you,  detnanded  a  constitution— 
they  have  denounced  the  authors 
of  the  misfortunes  of  France. 

When  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  June 
last  year,  proclaimed,  by  a  striking 
and  necessary  step,  the  danger  01 
the  country,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  last  of  our  kings,  we  saw  fadth- 
less  or  misled  administrators,  traitors 
to  their  country,  usurping  tne 
powers  of  the  sovereign,  ofieringio 
reinforce  the  guard  of  the  conspira- 
tor, and  to  send  numerous  batta* 
lions  against  Paris.  France,  how- 
ever,  was  soon  enlightened.  Tlie 
federates  of  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, when  they  repaired  to  Paris, 
found  there  only  brethren,  and 
shared  with  them  in  the  dangers 
and  glory  of  overturning  the 
throne. 

France  is  going  also  to  he  in- 
structed respecting  the  events  which 
rendered  necessary  the  denuncia- 
tion of  May  31,  and  the  decree  of 
arrest  passed  on  the  2d  of  Jiine 
against  thirty-two  members  of  the 
national  convention.  It  will  apr 
prove  the  wisdom  of  that  measure^ 
and  the  happy  result  of  it.  The 
citizens  of  the  department  of  Paris, 
who  rose  only  to  denounce  Hbe 
imminent  dangers  of  their  countiy^ 
and  to  say  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  *'  Save  the  state,  found 
the  republic,"  united  on  the  SSd 
in  the  bosom  of  the  national  con- 
vention, to  express  their  joy  and 
celebrate  two  grand  epochs,  which 
in  future  will  be.  cDnJSDunded  into 
one  in  remembrance,  and  in  the 
same  solemnity,  the  oath  taken  )by 
the  poembers  of  the  first  constituent 
assembly,  and  the  finishuig  of  the 
constitution  which  is  going  to  be 
presented  to  you  for  your  accept- 
ance. 

O  Can 
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Can  the  dissolution  of  the  con-  remonstrances  have  been  abandoned 

\ention  be  an  object  of  your  ^islies  ?  and  sacrificed ;  the  service  has  been 

Is  it  proposed  to  you  to. annihilate  it  r  neglected,  and  in  several  admim- 

In  that  case  what  government  would  strative    assemblies    it    has    efm 

remain  to  you  ?     Where  would  you  ceased,  in  regard  to  what  conoem 

rally  ?     What    would    become   of  you.     They  are  no  longer  occu- 

the  eleven  armies  collected  on  your  pied  with  any  thing  but  depota- 

frontiers  and    sea-coasts  ?     G)uld  tions^  plots,  coalitions,  and  fxlans  of 

the  action  of  government  be  sus-  war  against  the  republic, 
pendcd  one  day  r     Should  the  de-        These  functionaries    no  longer 

partments  disclaim    the  authority  consider  as  their  brethren  and  fel- 

of  the  convention,    the    republic  ]ow-citizens>  five  hundred  Chounml 

would  remain  w  ithout  government.  Frenchmen  who  have  devoted  thcn- 

without    central     administration  ;  selves  to  defend  liberty  agaimt  ty- 

their  armies  would   disperse ;    fo-  rants.      By  intercepting  aittileiyj 

reign   powers  would  invade  your  ammunition,  and  provisions^  they 

territories ;  the  French  would  turn  exposed   them   to   the  danger  of 

their  arms  against  themselves,  and  perishing  to  no  purpose,  and  witb- 

the  republic  would  be  annihilated.  out  being  able  to  cement,  by  thor 

Know,  citizens,  that  your  most  bloody  the  foundations  of  the  le- 

dangerous    and    most    formidable  public. 

enemies  are    those    who   wish   to        Generous    warriors !    whom   so 

hurry  you  into  a  ci\il  war:  They  many  acts    of  treachery  have  not 

are  those  administrators  and  public  daunted,  you  have  constantly  rallied 

functionaries   %^ho  usurp    the  so-  under  the  standards  of  the npobliCf 

vereignty  of  the  i)eople,  who  dare  and  the  tree  of  liberty.    By  your 

to  declare  themselves  in  a  stale  of  courage  you  have  surmounted  the 

war  against  your  representatives,  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  your 

against  the  sections  of  the  republic,  success  by  Ija.    Fayette    and  Dii- 

lliey  are  those  above  all,  who  have  mouricr.     A  new  con»pifacy  dis- 

seduced   them,    and    who,    basely  covered  is  the  last  crisis  you  have 

flying  from  their  posts,   have  scat-  to  pass  over,  in  order  to  secure  and 

tered  in   their    passage    the  fire-  establish  your  liberty., 
brands  of  civil  discord.  You  expect  also  a  constitution 

Those    magistrates    whom    you  which  your  arms  will  cause  to  be 

chose  to  support  the  police  and  dis-  re8|jected  in  Europe.    The  stalnlity 

charge   the   municipal   functions,  of  a  free  and  acknowledged  goveni- 

those    administrators    whom    you  ment  will  pave  the  way  to  soooesB. 

elected  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  The  constitution   will    powerfully 

be  the  agents  of  government,  have  support  your  arms,   and   will»  fay 

even  seized  on  the  government  and  victories,  conduct  you  to  peace. 
insulted   the  national  sovereignty.        Among  the  authors  of  the  pre- 

These  functionaries,  these  agents,  sent  disorders  and  agitation,  Fkanoe 

whose  duties  and  ftmctions  are  de-  reckons  only  a  small  number  of 

fined  and  determined  by  the  law,  conspirators,  and  a  few  seduced  or 

have  long  ceased  to  discharge  their  misled  accomplices.   -The. hulk  of 

functions,  or  to  attend  to  them,  the  citizens,  always  pinre,-  Inipired 

Your  rights,   your  interests,  your  by  sentiment,  and  enlightened  by 

eternal 
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«t«rq>I  KasoQ.  bure  been  able  to 
Mcure  theouelvea  against  error  and 

.  Those  administraUve  bod  ietwUoh 
tMve  beeo  ..toialed  and  euiud 
against  the  republic,  at  length  ir- 
member  that  they  have  a  country, 
and  that  they  can  have  no  other 
but  a  republic. 

The  national  convention  has  re- 
ceived several  recantations,  which 
will  ]irore  to  posterity,  that  a  vir- 
tuous  man  may  be  misled,  but  that 
he  will  open  hU  eyes  to  the  light, 
bei'oie  his  error  becomes  hurtful  to 
society  and  to  humanity. 

These  exanqiles,  while  they  warn 
us  to  check  commotiolis  in  their 
commencement,,  and  to  exercise 
severity  against  tbe  factious,  and 
against  every  f^pirator,  mako  it 
the  duty  of  a  humane  and  feeling 
legislature  to  reclaim  misled  citi- 
zens, and  only  to  picaantiust  met  ion 
and  light  to  thote  wbbiJiBTe  alwayf 
been  attachad  tM  their  country,  Mid 
who  Deed  oaly  tu  ;be  t|Dligiitened- 
to  resume  their  rank  among  goo^^ 


Citizena«r)pirh»  have  sworn  tariff: 
free,  who  wish  to  have '  a  cuuntrf ^ 
and  aconatftuiion,  rally  round  the 
naLignal  conveation*.  which  secures 
tn  you  tbe  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible- *■        ■  I 


Memorial  aiUrtned  by  toe  AhK^ 
Dnkt  Ckartet  to  the  Statm  of  the 
Auttriaa  Netktria»dt,\rtqw$tiigi 
aSmppl^frDmtH0iil9«:ttafm* 
Smpirw  m  tlttitiVt»t>imet^M 
- '  r  Pmtwm  ^  ^myOV  tM  Hk  ' 


peneetifitkt-M 


«lii»i*l*!h 


EmflmmM^ai 

t  is    benibM   iiop9i1ant  t^ 

t  to  a  destroctive  eneinyi  ^Ho 


is  preparing  to  make  a  powerliil 
aedits  last  efiort,  and  of  course,  tl^ 
most  vigorous  resistance,  fteunited 
under  their  tovereign  wh<j.^te^ 
them,  the  inhabitants  of  these  pnn 
vinces  will  never  sk;h  under  th^ 
dreadfol^yoke  of  fVeDcb  deapoN 
tism  J       ■  . 

It  is  heire,  where  that  despotism 
has  already  found,  and  always  wilt 
find,  its  hmits.  It  is  to  this  coun- 
try, perhaps,  that  Europe  will  qwe 
the  preservation  of  its  religious,  aq 
well  as  its  social  state.  .  ; 

The  emperor,  undoubtedly,  has 
ah'eady  made,  and  will  continue  to 
make,  ample  sacrificeSj  in  order  to 
keep  tbe  military  gbest  in  the  moat 
affluent  condition,  a  measure  <et- 
semially  necessary  for  the  success 
of  our  cause ;  but,  whilst  tbe  other 
states  of  this  vast  monarchy,  al- 
though less  interested  than  the 
NelhiTlaiids  in  the  success  of  his 

liave  given  him  repealed  prnofe  of 
their  ai'deni  attachment  to  ilie 
common  cause,  by  contributions  in 
men  and  money ;  we  sboiild  deem 
it  a  breach  of  conlidence  towards 
the  goiid  and  loyal  inhabitants  of 
.these  ]jrovinces,  if  we  did  not  oder 
to  them  an  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  zeal  for  the  common  cause  nf 
all  nations  attached  to  religion,  jus- 
tice, decent  manners,  and  the  se- 
curity of  persons  and  properly,  by 
voluntary  patriotic  gifts. 

We  therefore  hope,  that  tbe 
members  of  your  assembly  particu- 
lai'ly,  will  be  the  first  whu  will 
set  an  example  by  liberal  contnbu- 
tions  and  sacrifices  as  much  as  their 
private  circunistanees  will  permit; 
and  you  will  point  out  in  every 
town  and  village  receiving-places 
where  such  voluntary  donaiions 
will  he  cullcciL'd  in  our  n 
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We  have  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose a  central  committee  at  Brussels, 
at  the  head  of  which  we  have 
placed  viscount  Desandrouin^  trea- 
surer-general ;  and  desire  you  to 
establish  throughout  the  provinces, 
other  committees  in  correspondence 
with  the  central  committee  for 
the  reception  of  such  donations, 
and  delivering  them  to  the  imperial 
and  royal  treasury. 

Lists  of  names  of  those  who  shall 
make  such  patriotic  donations  shall 
be  printed  every  fortnight,  &c.  &c. 


Proclamation  issued  by  Lieutenant' 
Colonel  fVhitelocke,  Commander 
of  the  Expedition  from  Jamaica 
to  St.  Domingo,  on  his  arrival  at 
tfutt  Island, 

HIS  excellency  Adam  William- 
son, lieutenant-governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  Jamaica, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  having  been  pleased  to 
make  choice  of  me,  John  White- 
locke,  lieutenant-colonel  of  his 
majesty's  13th  regiment  of  foot,  to 
command  the  forces  sent  to  take 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  colony  < 
of  St.  Domingo,  I  have  received 
his  excellency's  orders  to  publish 
the  following  proclamation : 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has, 
for  a  long  time,  deplored  the  horrid 
distresses  which  you  have  suffered ; 
his  protection,  repeatedly  solicited 
by  a  number  of  vou,  would  not 
have  been  solicited  In  vain,  if  kings 
could  at  all  times  give  way  to  their 
sensibility.  At  length  the  time  is 
arrived,  when  he  <!an  follow  the 
emotions  of  his  own  heart,  in  re- 


ceiving you  among  thci  numbei'  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  adopting  joil 
as  a  part  of  his  lai^  family. 

His  Britannic  majesty  hmng, 
with  his  usual  goodness,  granted 
the  prayers  of  a  great  part  of  your 
countrymen,  on  their  petition  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  25th  of  blst 
February,  has  sent  orders  to  mijor- 
general  Adam  WilliamsoD,  his 
lieutenant-governor  of  Jainaica,  to 
detach  immediately  the  HeccsSify 
forces  to  St.  Domingo,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  colony,  or  a  part  of  iti 
until  a  general  peace  between  the 
allied  powers  and  the  govermnsnt 
of  France  shall  establish  a  dedded 
sovereignty  in  the  colony. 

I  am  intrusted  with  this  expedi- 
tion.   It  is  not  as  a  con^neror, 
but  as  a  father,  tlii{  his  m^esty  is 
pleased  to  take  possessioti  of  this 
territory.    For  this  purpoae  his  ma^ 
jesty  has  intrusted  me   irtfii  the 
command  of  a  body  of  fttoei  ad^ 
quate  to   ensure  respect    to  Ae 
British  flag ;  and  at  the  same  tims 
to  punish  those  who  may  penist  in 
disturbing  your  tranqHiUitr. ;  It  is 
by  pei-suasion,  rather  tUtfl  by  force, 
I  would  conquer.    A  moie  formid- 
able   squadron,    and    a    greater 
body  of  men  would  have  redaced 
the  whole  colony;   but  it  woidd 
have  left  me  in  doubt  of  therfnee- 
rity  of  those  who  surrendered*    His 
majesty  will    only    have    anbjeclB 
worthy  of  his  protection,  and  of 
the  favours  and  advantigea  which 
the  British  government  stenies  to 
them.    For  this  reason  I  ahall  ex- 
haust every  means  of  copftBBon 
before  I  employ  the  fatotB'nifMk  I 
have  under  my  command^  or  mapd 
for  others,  ready  to  embarka  in 
order  to  reduce  tiiose  who  roist, 
and  punish  the  authors  and  agsflls 
of  the  revolt. 

People 
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People  of  St.  Domingo !  the  ob-  only  share  of  sovereignty  that  a 

jects  of  all    political   institutions  colony  can  exercbe;   it  ought  to 

being  the  general  interests  of  so-  enact  laws  beneficial  to  the  coqu- 

ciety^  and  the  good  of  the  members  munity,    and   not    clashing    with 

of  that  society,  an  exact  observance  those  of  the  mother-country  which 

of  the  laws  can  alone  accomplish  protects  it. 

those  objects.  Admitting  this  simple  truth,  hb 
It  is  necessary  to  convince  you  majesty  is  willing  to  preserve  to  you 
of  this  incontestible  truth,  the  in-  all  your  rights.     I  accordingly  de- 
attention  to  which  has  been  the  dare  to  you,    in  his  royal  name, 
cause  of  all  your  misfortunes,  viz.  that  as  soon  as  peace  shall  be  esta- 
That  while  we  wish  to  exact  the  blished,  you   will  have  a  colonial 
most  abject  submission  from  others,  assembly,    to    regulate,    establish, 
we  ought  not  to  be  daily  giving  and  enable  you  to  exercise  those 
exampljes  of  insubordination  in  our  lights. — In  the  mean  time  all  the 
own  conduct.     Upion  is  necessary  old  French  laws  will  be  enforced, 
among  you  5  it  will  redouble  your  as  far  as  they  are  found  not  adverse 
strength.  to  the  measures  requisite  for  the  re- 
Very  long  experience  must  hav^;  establishment  of  peace, 
informed  you,  that  the  most  effec-  Every  individual  shall  enjoy  his 
tual  tie  you  can  have  on  your  slaves,  civil  rights,  and  the  laws  for  the 
is   the  white  people  affording  an  security  of  property  shall  also  be 
example  of  obedience  to  their  su-  enforced  and  maintained, 
periors.    C9II  to  your  recollection  His  majesty   is  desirous  to  se- 
theflounshingstateof  St.  Domingo  cure  to  creditors  the  payment  of 
under  this    order  of  things,  and  their  debts.     But    being  sensibly 
with  that  cgmpare  the  horrors  of  affected  by  the  causes  which  have 
which  it  has  since  become  the  thea-  concurred  to  distress  the  colony, 
tre,  by  the  neglect  of  those  laws  and  waste  your  property,  and  at  the 
which  formerly  governed  you.  same  time  anxious  to  favour  your 
It  was  not  with  a  view  to  erect  a  exertions  to  repair  your  shattered 
theatre  of  republican  virtues,  nor  fortunes,  he  has  authorised  me  to 
for  the  display  of  human  know-  declare  to  you,  that  at  the  express 
ledge,  that  colonies  were  established  prayer    of    the    inhabitants    and 
in  the  West  Indies.    The  real  pros-  planters,  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
perity  of  a  colony  depends  on  the  grant  a  suspension  from  prosecu- 
quantity  of  its  produce  5  and  the  tions  for  debts,  with  a  suspension 
object  of  the  parent  state  is  to  in-  of  interest  on  such  debts,  to   be 
crease  its    exports    with  as  little  computed  from    the  first  day  of 
expence  as  possible.     A  colony  de-  August,  1791,  and  to  continue  from 
pendent  on  its  piother-country  for  that  time  for  twelve  years  under 
its  commercial  advantage^,  for  its  certain  restrictions, 
protection  and  defencci  .can  con-  The  local  taxes  for  the  expences 
sequently  have  no  exterior  pc^itics,  of  your  protection,  and  the  admini- 
and  never  should  affect  wW  t>e-  stration  of  government,  shall  be, 
longs  to  sovereignty.  until  ftirther  orders,  upon  the  foot- 
To  assess  the  imposts,  and  watch  ing  of  1789.    England  will  make 
over  their  application,  this  is  the  the  necessary   advances   to  make 

good 
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good  the  deficiency ;  such  advances 
to  be  reimbursed  at  a  future  day  by 
the  colony. 

The  municipal  taxes  for  defray- 
ing the  expeiiccs  of  divine  worship, 
of  the  interior  guards  in  the  quar- 
ters, and  for  the  ))unishment  of 
negroes,  sliall  also  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  1789,  except  the  dis- 
charges to  those  whose  plantations 
have  been  burned. 

The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  exporting  their  clayed 
sugars,  subject  to  such  duties  as 
shall  be  deemed  nescssary. 

llie  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  be  maintained,  without  pre- 
judice to  any  other  form  of  divine 
worship,  the  exercise  of  which 
shall  be  alike  permitted. 

Your  ports  shall  be  open  to 
American  vessels. 

If  any  of  the  inhabitants  know 
that  any  part  of  their  property  has 
been  carried  into  foreign  countries, 
they  may  freely  address  themselves 
to  me,  and  1  will,  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  reclaim  such 
property,  as  beltmging  to  his  sub- 
jects. 

You  SCO,  unfortunate  fjeople,  that 
vour  interests  are  clear  to  his  Bri- 
tannic  majesty.  In  granting  the 
prayers  of  your  countrymen,  he  does 
not  desire  to  subject  you  instantly 
to  laws  to  which  you  are  strangers. 
He  preserves  to  you  your  ancient 
customs,  where  they  are  not  con- 
trary to  civil  order  and  the  general 
interest.  He  wills  only,  that  ne- 
cessary measures  of  every  kind  should 
be  employed,  to  compel  the  slaves 
to  due  submission  and  obedience, 
and  to  oppose  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
and  to  the  measures  which  your 
enemies  are  conspiring  for  your  ruin. 


Such  are  the  benign  intentiicmB  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  tovraids 
you.  Compare  with  them  the  atro- 
cious acts  of  the  three  indiTidQab 
who  are  your  oppressors,  of  men 
who  have  usurped  an  authori^, 
which  could  only  have  been  con- 
fided to  them  for  the  purpeie  of 
destroying  you.  Reduce  them  at 
once  to  that  insignificance  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  wfaidi 
awaits  them.  Undistinguished  bj 
birth,  new  Erostrati,  they  are  loyita 
by  their  crimes ;  while  those  who 
delegated  them,  astoniahed  at  yoor 
patience,  and  trembling  before  the 
combined  forces  which  prao  on 
every  side,  leaving  them  to  yonr 
vengeance. 

Men  of  colour  1  Have  you  suf- 
fered yourselves  to  be  duped  fay  the 
declamations  of  these  traitoiB»lKia8t- 
ing  to  you  of  liberty  and  equality.? 
Have  they  not  abused  you,  m  mak- 
ing you  share  them  with  your  own 
slaves  ?  Recover  speedily  from  yoor 
errors :  come  and  obtain  from  ypor 
fathers  and  benefacton^  an  oHinon 
of  those  ills  which  you  have  oofia- 
sioned,  and  which  otherwise  most 
lead  to  your  own  ruin. 

Can  you  imagine  that  slaves,  sud- 
denly called  to  freedom,  to  ^berty, 
and  equality,  will  patiently  endure 
that  superiority  which  3rou  wish  to 
exercise  over  them,  and  to  which 
you  have  no  title  but  that  founded 
in  the  generosity  of  those  who  gave 
you  freedom !  No  I  Soon  over- 
powered by  numbers,  your  crimes 
would  be  punished  by  the  very  hands 
in  which  you  have  placed  arms. 

Determine  on  the  enjoyment  of 
those  privileges  which  our  consti- 
tution grants  to  people  of  your 
description  in  the  Colonies-^or  the 
punishment  of  your  oflences. 

<»'    Lay 
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Lay  down  those  arms  which  have 
been  ]>ut  into  your  hands  for  your 
own  destruction ;  resume  the  ma- 
nagement of  your  plantations  -,  or, 
come  and  unite  yourselves  under 
our  standard,  to  purchase  the  re- 
mission of  your  faults,  by  aiding 
our  troops  in  reducing  the  rebel 
slaves  to  obedience.  You  will,  then, 
under  our  government,  find  a  se- 
cure protection — then  will  you  ex- 
perience those  sweets,  that  ease  and 
calm,  which  only  result  from  good 
conduct. 

In  fine,  obey  the  voice  of  nature 
and  of  reason ;  avail  yourselves  of 
ihe  moment  of  iildulgence  and  le- 
nity f  it  will  pass  rapidly  away,  and 
when  the  day  of  vengeance  arrives, 
repentance  will  not  avert  your 
punishment. 

Negroes  employed  in  planting! 
You  who  have  remained  faithful  to 
your  masters,  and  who  have  spurn- 
ed at  the  proffers  of  traitors  and 
their  agents  j  you  who  have  seen 
that  the  men  of  colour  have  not 
granted  to  their  slaves  that  liberty 
which  you  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect J  rest  assured  of  favour  and  pro- 
tection. But  those  negroes  who 
shidl  continue  fugitives  fifteen  days 
after  the  issuing  of  this  proclama- 
tion, being  unworthy  of  the  pardon 
I  wish  to  grant  in  my  sovereign's 
name,  will  be  punished  as  rebels. 

Planters  of  every  class  I  I  am 
bound  to  shew  you,  in  proper  co- 
lours, what  you  have  to  hope,  and 
what  to  fear. 

Islanders,  you  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  maritime  power.  Is 
there  any  one  more  formidable  than 
England  ?  Her  shipk  cover  the  seas, 
and  bring  her  annually  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  riches,  the 
very  soul  of  her  national  commerce. 
Her  fleets  will  secure  you  from  the 


attacks  of  foreign  powers.  Your 
property  will  no  longer  become  the 
prey  of  privateers. 

The  immense  resources  which  the 
commerce  of  Britain  affords,  will 
revive  your  planting. — These  re- 
sources will  be  presently  offered  you. 
to  repair  the  ravages  made  by  mur- 
der, rapine,  and  fire ;  for  confi- 
dence is  coeval  with  the  laws.-— 
Range  yourselves  then  under  her 
government.  Cease  to  bedew  your 
fields  with  blood.  Yield  to  me  the 
traitors,  and  those  who  despoil  you 
of  your  property.  Point  out  to  me,, 
yourselves,  those  victims  for  justice^ 
by  abandoning  them,  and  by  an 
immediate  junction  under  my  or- 
ders, enable  me  to  have  nothing  to 
regret  in  that  exemplary,  punish- 
ment which  I  may  be  forced  to. 
inflict. 

JOHN  WHITELOCKE, 
Lieut.  Col.  15th  Reg. 
Jeremie,  Sept.  23,  1793. 


Declaration  sent,  by  his  Majesty'f 
Commandf  to  the  Commanders  of 
his  Majesty's  Fleets  and  Armies  em^ 
ployed  against  France,  aud  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  residing  at 
Foreign  Courts,     Oct.  19^  1793. 

*■ 

THE  circumstances,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  majesty 
has  found  himself  engaged  in  a  de- 
fensive war  against  France,  are  al- 
ready known  to  all  Europe.  The 
objects  which  his  majesty  has  pro- 
posed to  himself  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  are  of  eaual 
notoriety.  To  repel  an  unprovoked 
aggression,  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
mediate defence  of  bis  allies,  to  ob- 
tain for  them  and  for  himself  a  just 
indemnification,  and  to  provide,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  for 

the 
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the  future  security  of  his  own  sub-  From  the  firat  period,  whea  hk 
jects,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  most  Christian  majesty,  Louis  tllv 
Europe;  these  are  the  points  for  XVIth,  had  called  his  people  arooad 
which  his  majesty  has  felt  it  incum-  him,  to  join  in  concerting  measHNt 
bent  on  him  to  employ  all  the  for  their  common  happiness,  the' 
means  which  he  derives  from  the  June  has  uniformly  shewn  by  his 
resources  of  hb  dominions,  from  the  conduct  the  sincerity  of  hiis  wishes 
Zealand  affection  of  his  people,  and  for  the  success  of  so  diflScult,  but, 
from  the  unquestionable  justice  of  at  the  same  time,  so  interestiiu^  an 
his  cause.  undertaking.  His  majesty  was  £q^ 
But  it  has  become  daily  more  and  ly  afflicted  with  all  the  misftSttnnes 
more  evident,  how  much  the  inter-  which  ensued,  but  particulariy  when 
nal  situation  of  France  obstructs  the  he  perceived  more  and  more 
conclusion  of  a  solid  and  permanent  dently  that  measures,  the 
treaty,  which  can  alone  fulfil  his  quences  of  which  he  could  not  dit- 
majesty's  just  and  salutary  views  for  guise  from  himself,  must  finallf 
the  accomplishment  of  these  impor-  compel  him  to  relinquish  the  frifirf 
tant  objects,  and  for  restoring  the  ly  and  pacific  system  which  lie  had 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Hb  adopted.  The  moment  i^  length 
noajesty  sees,  ther^re,  with  the  ut-  arrived  when  his  majesty  saw  that 
most  satisfkction,  the  prospect,  it  was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to 
which  the  present  circumstances  af-  defend  his  own  rights  and  tliose  of 
ford  him,  of  accelerating  the  return  his  allies,  not  only  to  repel  the  on* 
ofpeace,  by  making  to  the  well  dis-  just  aggression  which  hie  bad  rfr- 
posed  part  of  the  people  of  France,  cently  experienced,  but  that  all  tlie 
a  more  particular  declaration  of  the  dearest  interests  of  his  people  im- 
principles  which  animate  him,  of  posed  upon  him  a  diity  still  mora 
the  objects  to  which  his  views  are  important,  that  of  eaLerling  his  e^ 
directed,  and  of  the  conduct  which  forts  for  the  preservation  ofdril  so- 
it  is  his  intention  to  pursue.  With  ciety  itself,  as  happily  established 
respect  to  the  present  situation  of  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
affiiirs,  the  events  of  the  war,  the  The  designs  which  had  been  pro- 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  one  fessed  of  reforming  the  abases  of 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  government  of  France,  of  esta- 
France,  and,  above  all,  the  wish  blishing  personal  liberty  and  the 
which  is  manifested  almost  univer-  rights  of  property  on  a  solid  fbnn- 
sally  in  that  country,  to  find  a  re-  dation,  of  securing  to  an  extensive 
fuge  from  the  tyranny  by  which  and  populous  country  the  benefit  of 
it  is  now  overwhelmed,  render  this  a  wise  legislation,  and  an  equitable 
explanation  on  his  majesty's  part  a  and  mild  administration  of  its  lawsj 
pressing  and  indispensableduty:  and  all  tliese  salutary  views  have  on* 
his  majesty  feels  additional  satisfac-  fortunately  vamshed.  In  their  plaoe 
tion  in  making  such  a  declaration,  has  succeeded  a  system  destructiffe 
from  the  hope  of  finding,  in  the  of  all  public  order,  maintdnedfay 
other  powers  engaged  with  bun  proscriptions,  exiles,  and  conflsefr- 
in  the  common  cause,  sentiments  tions  without  number,  byarbitemrf' 
and  views  perfectly  conformable  to  imprisonments,  bymassacres,  wfa&m 
his  own.  cannot  even  be  remembered  wifli-- 
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ont  horror^  and  at  length,  by  the 
exeeraUe  murder  of  a  just  and  be- 
neficent sovereign,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious princess,  who,  with  an  un- 
shaken firmness,  has  shared  all  the 
misfortunes  of  her  royal  consort,  his 
protracted  sufferings,  his  cruel  cap- 
tivity, his  ignominious  death.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate 
country,  so  long  flattered  by  pro- 
mises of  liappiness,  renewed  at  the 
period  of  every  fresh  crime,  have 
found  themselves  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  unexampled  calamities ; 
and  neighbouring  nations,  instead 
of  deriving  a  new  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  g^eral  tranquillity 
from  the  establishment  of  a  wise  and 
moderate  government,  have  been 
exposed  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  a 
ferocious  anarchy,  the  natural  and 
necessary  enemy  of  all  public  order. 
They  have  had  to  encounter  acts 
of  aggression  without  pretext,  open 
violations  of  all  treaties,  unprovok- 
ed declarations  of  war ;  in  a  word, 
whatever  corruption,  intrigue,  or 
violence  could  effect  for  the  purpose 
so  openly  avowed  of  subverting  all 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  of 
extending  over  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  that  confusion  which  has 
produced  the  misery  of  France. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  exist 
in  France  without  involving  all  the 
surrounding  powers  in  one  common 
danger,  without  giving  them  the 
right,  without  imposing  it  upon 
them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  an  evil  which  exists  only  by  the 
successive  violation  of  all  law  and 
all  property,  and  which  attacks  the 
fundamental  principles  by  which 
mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds  of 
civil  society.  His  majesty  by  no 
means  disputes  the  right  of  France 
to  reform  its  laws.  It  never  would 
have  been  his  wish  to  employ  the 


influence  of  external  force  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  forms  of  go- 
vernment to  be  established  in  an  in- 
dependent country.  Neither  has 
he  now  that  wish,  except  in  so  far  as 
such  interference  is  become  essential 
to  the  security  and  repose  of  other 
powers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  demands  from  France,  and  he 
demands  with  justice,  the  termina- 
tion of  a  system  of  anarchy,  which 
has  no  force  but  for  the  purposes  of 
mischief,  unable  to  discharge  the 
primary  duty  of  all  government,  to 
repress  the  disorders  or  to  punish  the 
crimes  which  are  daily  increasing  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  but  dis- 
posing arbitrarily  of  the  property 
and  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  in  order  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  other  nations,*  and  toren* 
der  all  Europe  the  theatre  of  the 
same  crimes  and  of  the  same  mis- 
fortunes. The  king  demands  that 
some  legitimate  and  stable  govern- 
ment should  be  established,  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
universal  justice,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  with  other  powers  the 
accustomed  relations  and  union  of 
])eace.  His  majesty  wbhes  ardent- 
ly  to  be  enabled  to  treat  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  general  tranquillity 
with  such  a  government,  exercising 
a  legal  and  permanent  authority, 
animated  with  the  wish  for  general 
tranquillity,  and  possessing  power 
to  enforce  the  observance  S[  its  en- 
gagements. The  king  would  pro- 
pose none  other  than  equitable  and 
moderate  conditions,  not  such  as 
the  expences,  the  risque,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify, 
but  such  as  his  migesty  thinks  him- 
self under  the  iodtspenaabk  ne- 
cessity of  requiring  with  a  view  to 
these  considerations,  and  still  more 
to  that  of  his  own  security^  and  of 

the 
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am  at  war,  the  conoexion  of  a  state  e^uiuiicd  with   »fl   tta^  cup  w^ 

with  either  of  them  caimiit  injure  attention  which  ii  ()ub  to  the  U(- 

tbeir  respective  rights;  but  the  pre-  teraita    of  our   countiy,   and  Tt 

«Bnt  var  being  carrieil  on  against  thiok  that  we  afford  your   P(C^ 

limrpers,  any  corresfiondence  with  lenc;  a  proof  of  tb^  esteuii  wut|| 

them  by  a  neutral  state  would  be  we  entertain  for  your  cbaractor,  \h 

an  acknowledgment  (tf  their  au-  making  an  open  and  siqceroe^lKidr 

thority,    and  consequently  an  act  tioo  of  our  situatiou  fuul  ourfOf^ 

prejudicial  to  the  allied  powers.  duct. 

UisBritannicniajeatyhastoohigh         However  afflictii^  the  n^nrm- 

an  opinion  of  your  wisdom,  high  brance  of  (hoae  terrible  evcala  19 

andmightylords.nottobelievethat  France  (which  your  ezicellfi^wf  )^ 

you  will  despise  the  ioainuations  of  brought  to  our  recollection),  tfi4 

the  cantnon  enemy  of  all  peoplei  the  mwI  fate  of  our  hrethie^  wj)9 

and  that  you    will   redouble  your  suSered  so  unfbrtunafwly,  nDMbi^ 

seal  and    vigilance    to  avert  from  yet   our   grief    must    neveni&w 

yoiu-connlryalltboeeplBgueswhich  yield  to  the  principle^^  D)ir  M)^ 

at  once  overwhelm    the  unhappy  stitution :  tbesepiiiicifKshan|^- 

people  of  Fyance; — At  all  times,  ed  for  several  cepturies  00  the  Tpl^ 

uri  OD  every  occasion,  bjp  majeaty  tigns  of  peace,  ami,t)r,!«qd  gioi 

wiU  not  cease  to  give  you  pn)o&  of  neighbourhood  with    N*  ^ha  MSfr  ■ 

his  friendship,  and  to  interest  him-'  rounding  powen. 
self  in  the  maintenance  qf  the  in-        The  operation  of  these  principles 

dependence,  and  of  theancieniproe-  has    never     been    interrupted     by 

perity  of  your  states,  and  ctf  tl)(we  foreign  wars.    A  rigid  and  exact 

of  your  allies.  neutrally  waa  tlic  invariable  maxim 

(Signed)  "^  ""•'  fn^sWrs ;  and  having  re- 

BOB.  STEPH.  FITZGERALD.  '=6i»ed  it  as  a  aaci-ed  inheritance, 

Minbter  Plenipotentiary  of  *^  '"'^  conceived    it   to   be  our 

his  Britannic  Miyes^.  «"'?  *^  a""^"  "y  '»  ">  the  present 

Dot.  at  Berne.  N.^.  30, 1793.  ^Z,  ^^  f'  '^■"'.•^'i"  ^^  P'-" 

duced     a    salutary  influence,    not 
only  an  our  externa}  salety,  bntpp 

our  internal  peace. 

Accustomed  to   o^MenriSnvpp* 

jintwtT  of  the  Switt   Republic  to    loualy  all  engagements  enteBfli|tth 

Xord  Robert  Fitzgerald:*  Decla-    we  will  neither  waiuler  wam'atf 

Tatiim.  declared  neuti'a]ity,onanypfvt|)|^ 

whatever,  nor  will  we  listen  tp  puf 

YOUK    excellency,   in  a  letter    insinuation  which  might  give  riff 
dated  the  30th  of  November,    to  just  complaints, 
thought  proper  to  recommend  to        It  is  for  us  to  preserve  the 
the  serious  consideration    of    the    mcnt  of  that  happy  and 
Helvetic  body  some  important  ofo-    situation  to  wfafch  all   c 
sei-vations  on  the  relative  wtuation     zealona  efibrts  tend.     ^leWfll ....... 

of  the  republic  to  the  belligerent    our  &rce  to  repel  even  t])P  ■lig^iitcit 

powers.  attempts  that  nvy  be  piwlv  to  ^{k- 

These     observations    we    have    turb  our  repoee,  of  to  updern}pp 
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Biost  christian  ouyesty,  and  despair- 
ing to-  make  them  accompKces  in 
their  robberies^  these  factious  men 
have  disarmed,  plunderer),  and  mur- 
dered them.    Europe  will  never  for- 
get the  noble  sacrifice  of  so  many 
generous  Swiss,  who  died  in  defend- 
ing Louis  XVI. ;  it  will  never  for- 
get the  cruelties  which  those  cani- 
bals  made  them  sufiFer  I  Stained  with 
the  blood  of  your  brothers,  and  of 
a  virtuous  king,  your  fiiend  and  ally, 
and  of  his  august  spouse,  and  of  an 
infinite  number  of  innocent  victims 
— authors  of  a  most  terrible  war, 
which    they    undertook  with   the 
hopes  of  extending  their  tyranny 
over  all  Europe,  at  the   moment 
when    they  have  reached  the  last 
point  of  atrocity  and  madness,  when 
they  multiply  more  than  ever  their 
victims,  and  butcher  one  another, 
they  have  had  the  hardiness  to  call 
themselves  your   ally ;    they  have 
not  blushed  to  mention  your  treaty 
with    the    sovereign    whom    they 
brought  to  the  scaffold ;  they  have 
shewn  a  desire  to  strengthen  their 
connexion  with  you.     Objects  of 
universal  execration,  they  have  had 
the  impudence,  high  and  mighty 
lords,  to  make  for  you  alone,  of  ajl 
Europe,  this  disgraceful  exception ! 
What   connexion    can  subsist    be- 
tween the  freedom  of  the  Swiss, 
and  that  horrible  anarchy  to  which 
they   have   prostituted    its   name  ? 
What  common  tie  can  there  be  be- 
tween   a   people,   good,   virtuous, 
religious,  and  the  frienrls  of  morals 
and  justice,  and  atheists,  enemies 
of  God  and  man,  thirsting  for  blood 
and  pillage  ?  whose  crimes  for  these 
five    years    past  have   exceeded  a 
thousand  times  the  crimes  of  former 
ages  !    You  know,  high  and  mighty 
lords,  that  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
pagate tlicir  infamous  doctrines  be- 


yond the  limits  of  France,   they 
have  not  respected  your  happy  coun- 
try.   You  can  never  forget  the  in- 
trigues of  their  emissaries  to  de^ 
stroy  all  respect  for  your  laws !  No- 
body can  believe,  that  these  pro- 
moters of  discord  and  anarchy,  in 
attacking  every  principle  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe,  have  any  intention 
of  preserving  them  in  your  states ; 
or  that   they  have   renounced  the 
project  of  exciting  internal  dissen- 
sions in  them,  when  an  opportunity 
offers.      The  ravages  which  they 
have  exercised  in  the  low  countries, 
in  Savoy,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bale, 
and  wherever  they  have  penetrated, 
under  the  name  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  prove  sufficiently  what  may 
be  expected  from  their  testimonies 
of  friendship !  There  cannot  subsist 
a  durable  peace  between  the  wise 
councils  of  the  Helvetic  States  and 
such  plunderers. — What  then  is  the 
end  of  their  perfidious  caresses? 
Thev  wish  to  conceal  the  dans^ers 
which  threaten  you  5   they  have  the 
hopes,  no  doubt  chimerical,  of  cor- 
rupting your  citizens,  in  diminish- 
ing the   horrors  with  which  they 
inspire  them,  to  be  able  at  a  future 
period  to  surprise  you  amidst  a  fatal 
security. 

The  minister  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty will  not  decide,  whether  jus- 
tice, and  the  true  interest  of  a  state, 
permit  it  to  remain  n^ter,  against 
those  who  would  again  reduce  it  to 
barbarism,  in  a  war  of  almost  all 
the  powers  of  Europe — in  a  war 
where  not  only  the  existence  of  every 
established  Government,  but  even 
that  of  all  kind  of  property,  is  at 
stake.  He  will  only  observe,  that 
neutiality  itself  will  not  authorize 
any  correspondence,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  factious  or  their 
agents.  When  two  legitimate  powers 

are 
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MffatwaTi  the  conneacion  of  a  state  qcomined  nith  ^  ttuit  cv^  u^ 
with  either  of  them  cannot  iiyure  attention  which  ia  cjup  to  thp  u^ 
tbeir  respective  rights;  but  the  pre-  terepta  of  our  country,  and  if* 
«mt  war  being  c&rrieil  on  against  think  that  we  afford  ya^t  np^ 
vsurpera,  any  carreEpondence  with  lency  a  proof  of  tlip  eateeip  wU^ 
them  by  a  neutral  state  would  be  we  entertain  for  your  cbanictar,  Iw 
an  acknowledgment  of  tbeii'  au-  making  an  open  and  qi«ceree^pwip 
thority,  and  consequently  an  act  tion  of  our  situation  apil  our  (|0f|- 
prejudicial  to  the  allied  powen.  duct. 

UisBritannicmajestyhas  toohigh         However  affiicting  the  xenmn- 

an  opinion  of  your  wisdom,  high     braoce  uf  fhose  terrible  erenti  19 

and  mighty  lords,  not  to  believe  that    France  (which  your  exceUc^tc}r.jl)«f 

you  will  despise  the  insinuations  of    brought  to  our  recollectiqu))  tfoi 

the  common  enemy  of  all  people,     Ihe  Mtd  &te  of  our  bfvt&re^i  «)f^ 

and  that  you   will    redouble  your    suflered  so  unfbrtunaf^ly,  inu  x, 

leal  and    vigilance   to  avert  from     yet   gur   gtief   must    peveTip|k|i^ 

yourcoiintryalltboseplagueswbich     yiald  to  tM  principle^  ^  opr  oj^ 

at  once   overwhelm    the  unhappy    stitution :  theseprincipMsha^ji^F 

peopte  of  France; — At  all  times,     ed  for  several  cepturies  on  tmn^ 

■■4  on  every  occasion,  his  majesty    tions  of  pe^e,  ami^y^  aqd  gf)0(i 

win  not  cease  to  give  you  proo&  of    neigbbourbood  will;    aU   tfip  fjff^  . 

his  friendship,  and  to  interest  him-'    rounding  powera.  ** 

•elf  in  the  maintenance  qf  the  in-         The  operation  of  these  ]jrinciple3 

dependence,  and  of  theancientiirofi-     haa    never     been    interrupted    by 

|writy  of  your  states,  and  (rf  tt|Of«    &reig;q  wars.     A  rigid  and  exact 

of  your  allies.  neutralily  was  the  invajiable  maxioi 

(Signed)  "'',  ""''  ancestors ;  and  having  re- 

ROB.  STEPH.  FITZGERALD.     <:^*^  it  as  a  eacicd  iuherilance, 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of    *^  ^"^  coaceired   it   to    be  our 

his  Britannic  Majesty.  ^"'y  *<»  "»^l  °!  ''  '"  the  present 

Do«  at  Berne.  Nov.  30. 1793.  ^^  ^^  this  conduct  has  pro- 

doced     a   salutBry  influence,    not 

only  on  our  external  safety,  but  on 

our  internal  peace,  ■ 

Accustomed  to  tifyaent^imp^' 

jfnnper  of  the   SicU*   Republic  to    lously  all  engagenents  enUmf f|ttB, 

Lord  Robert  fltzgerald't  Decla-    we  will  neither  yrutder  mtnSf 

ration.  declared  neutrality,  on anypraUlpis 

whatever,  nor  will  we  listen  |q  pay 

YOUR  excellency,  in  a  letter  insinuation  which  might  gjva  riff 
dated  the  30th  of  November,  to  just  complaints, 
thought  proper  (o  recommend  to  It  is  for  us  to  preserve  the  ■! 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  mcnt  of  that  happy  and  ptll 
Helvetic  body  some  important  ob-  situ^oo  to  wh{di  all  onr  !_,.„ 
seiTations  on  the  relative  situation  zealous  effiirts  tend.  \iivlOiin{tP 
of  the  republic  to  the  belligerent  our  force  to  repel  eveotllPaiig^tait 
powers.  attempts  that  may  be  JBf^  V>  ijnr 

These     observations     we     hare     turb  our  repoeei  or  to  updanirilli 
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Ifie  foundation  of  it  by  any  dMruc- 
tive  principled. 

It  is  towards  this  end  that  our 
foresight  is  directed,  by  carefully 
guarding  our  frontiers,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  any  difficul- 
ties by  a  correspondence  inseparable 
from  our  local  relations. 

We  entreat  your  excellency  to 
assure  his  Britannic  majety  of  the 
invariable  determination  of  the 
Helvetic  body  5  and  it  is  with  en- 
tire confidence  we  ex])ect,  from  his 
good- will,  that,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
who  at  all  times  have  maintained 
the  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  he  will  continue 
henceforth  to  entertain  a  sincere 
affection  for  our  prosperity  and  our 
repose, 

We  are,  &c. 


Official  Note  from  the  Ministers  of 
the  Allied  Courts  to  M.  Count  de 
Bemstorff,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  King  of 
Denmark, 

THE  undersigned  ministers  of 
the  powers  now  at  war  with 
France,  residing  at  the  court  of  his 
Danish  msgesty,  having  seen  a  paper 
printed  and  addressed  to  the 
"  Commerce  of  the  North,"  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Grouvelle,  who 
styles  himself  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  soi'disnnt  French  repub- 
lic, do  themselves  the  honour  of 
sending  enclosed  a  copy  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  count  de  Bernstorff, 
desiring  him  to  inform  them  if  this 
paper  be  authentic  and  authorized  j 
and  if  the  said  Grouvelle  be  efiec- 
tually  acknowledged  in  this  charac- 
ter by  his  Danish  majesty,  as  this 


public  act  gives  reason   to  pre- 
sume. 

(Signed) 
J.  FAGEL,  D.  HATLES, 
GOLTZ,  BREUNIER, 
KRUDENER,  MUSQUIZ. 
Copenhagen  Dec,  18,  1793. 


Answer    of   the  Danish    Minister, 
Count  de  Bernstorff, 

HAVING  shewn  to  the  king, 
my  master,  the  joint  note 
remitted  to  me  on  the  13th  instant, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  powers  at 
\^ar  with  France,  his  majesty  has 
ordered  me  to  reply,  *'  That  it  is 
with  pain  he  sees  in  this  note  a 
proof  of  distrust,  for  which  he  is 
conscious  of  having  given  no  occa- 
sion :  that  if  it  was  notorious  that 
the  national  convention  had  named 
M.  Grouvelle  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary in  Denmark,  it  was 
equally  so,  that  he  had  not  been 
received  or  acknowledged  in  that 
quality;  and  such  acknowledg- 
ment, which  by  its  nature  must  be 
a  public  act,  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  general  knowledge."  His 
majestyi  always  £eiithful  to  his  de- 
clarations, cannot  nor  ought  not  to 
be  suspected  of  being  willing  to  fail 
fulfilling  them.  I  ought  also  to 
add  this  remark,  that  there  does 
not  exist  any  truth  more  evident,  or 
more  unanimously  received,  than 
this,  that  no  one  is  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  another,  and,  above 
all,  when  the  question  is  concern- 
ing a  step  unforeseen,  unknown, 
and  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  least  part. 

(signed)         BERNSTORFF. 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Copenhagen,  Dec,  18, 1793. 

Reply 
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greatest  satisfoction^  if  by  a  temper- 
ate  and  firm  conduct  the  blessings 
of  peace  can  be  continued  ;  but  he 
feels  assured  of  your  zealous  con- 
currence in  his  determination  to 
provide  for  the  security  and  in- 
terests of  his  dominions,  and  to  fuU 
fil  those  positive  engagements  to 
which  he  is  equally  bound  by  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  empire.  . 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 
I  have  ordered  the  national  ac- 
counts to  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to 
grant  such  supplies  for  the  public 
service,  as  the  honour  and  security 
of  his  majesty's  crown  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  may  require. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
The  agriculture,  the  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  the  linen 
manufacture,  the  protestant  charter- 
schools,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, which  have  so  repeatedly 
been  the  objects  of  your  care,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  engage  your  accustom- 
ed regard  and  liberality. 

I  am  to  recommend  to  you,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  adviseable 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
tranquillity,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
render  more  effectual  the  law  for 
establishing  a  militia  in  this  king- 
dom. 

His  majesty  has  the  fullest  confi- 
dence, that  you  will^  on  all  occa- 
sions, shew  your  firm  determination 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  government,  in  which  you  may 
depend  upon  his  majesty's  cordiaJl 
co-operation  and  support :  and  I 
have  it  in  particular  command  from 


his  majesty  to  recommend  it  to  you, 
to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  measures  as  may  be 
most  likely  to  strengthen  and  ce- 
ment a  general  union  of  sentiment 
among  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  support 
of  the  established  constitution.  With 
this  view  his  majesty  trusts  that  the' 
situation  of  his  majesty's  catholic 
subjects  will  engage  your  serious 
attention  ;  and  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  he  relies  on  the  wis- 
dom and  liberality  of  his  parlia* 
ment. 

I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  re- 
peated testimonies  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  your  approbation  j  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  your  good  opinion,  by  stre- 
nuously exerting  the  power  with 
which  J  am  entrusted,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  excellent  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state^  as  the 
best  security  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 


Protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ire» 
land  against  the  Bill  for  prevent' 
ing  unlawful  Assemblies,  July  10. 

Dissentient, 

BECAUSE  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
curb  licentiousness  of  every  sort, 
and  to  prevent  or  punish  all  such 
crimes  as  may  be  injurious  to  the 
state,  or  subversive  of  public  tran- 
quillity. 

Because,  Even  though  it  were 
true  that .  any  evil  existed,  such  as 
might  seem  to  require  a  new  law 
to  counteract  its  effects,  we  con- 
ceive that  laws  made  on  particular 
emergencies,   and  enacted  on  the 

spur 
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Reply  of  the  Brstuh  Minister  to  the 
Answer  of  M.de  Bermtorff. 

THE  note  of  the  count  de  Bern- 
storfT,  in  answer  to  that  of 
the  ministers  of  the  powers  at  war 
with  France  residing  at  the  court 
of  his  Danish  majesty,  while  it  as- 
sures the  envoy  extraordinary  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  individually, 
on  the  subject  of  the  joint  note,  and 
which  only  includes  a  simple  ques- 
tion, relative  to  the  real  or  sup- 
posed existence  of  a  fact,  implies, 
by  the  choice  of  terms  made  use  of, 
an  exculpation  against  which  he 
must,  for  his  own  part,  protest, 
leaving  it  to  those  with  whom  he 
has  co-operated,  to  make  their  J'e- 
presentations,  either  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  writing,  with  an 
earnestness  proportionable  to  his 
conception  of  how  ill-founded  it 

is. 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe  for 
an  instant  that  his  Danish  majesty 
could  forget  his  declarations,  the 
novelty  oV  the  fact,  such  as  the 
usurpation  of  a  public  and  active 
character  unpunished  by  the  go- 
vernment, must  be  allowed  a  very 
just  and  natural  motive.  The 
aforesaid  undersigned  minister  is 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was 
equally  unlikely  to  suppose  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark would  receive  as  plenipoten- 
tiary, near  his  sacred  and  august 
person,  a  man  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  task  of  reading  to 
his  unfortunate  and  innocent  so- 
vereign the  sentence  which  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold. 

(Signed)        *        D.  HAILES. 


Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 


both  Houses  of  ParliaMnt,  mf 
opening  the  Session,  Jan.  10/ 
1793. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  his  majesty's  commaiub 
to  meet  you  in  Parliament,  and 
to  express  his  satisfaction  in  resort- 
ing to  your  counsels  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affairs. 

His  majesty  feels  the  utmcBt  con- 
cern that  various  attempts  should 
have  been  made  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  disturbance  j  and 
that  appearances  should  have  inani- 
fested  themselves,  in  any  part  of 
this  kingdom,  of  a  design  to  e£fect 
by  violence  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution. 

It  is  an  additional  ground  of  un- 
easiness to  his  majesty,  that  views 
of  conquest  and  dominion  should 
have  incited  France  to  interfere 
with  the  government  of  other 
countries,  and  to  adopt  measures 
with  regard  to  liis  majesty's  allies, 
the  states-general,  neither  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  nations,  lior 
the  positive  stipulations  of  existing 
treaties  -,  especially  when  both  his 
majesty  and  the  states-general  had 
observed  the  strictest  neutrality  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

Under  these  circumstancefi«ir  I 
have  ordered,  by  his  maiesty's  com- 
mands, an  augmentation  of  the 
forces  upon  this  establishment. 

By  the  advice  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, meastires  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  com, 
provisions,  and  naval  stores,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  The  circum- 
stances which  rendered  these. 
sui*es  necessary  vdll,  I  trusty  jiul 
any  temporary  infringement  of 
laws,  and  will  induce  you.  to  givf^ 
them  a  parliamentary  sanction. 

It  will  afford   his  majesty  the 

greatest 
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greatest  tati^Eustion,  if  by  a  temper- 
ate and  firm  conduct  the  blessings 
of  peace  can  be  continued  -,  but  he 
feels  assured  of  your  zealous  con- 
currence in  his  determination  to 
provide  for  the  security  and  in- 
terests of  his  dominions,  and  to  fuU 
fil  those  positive  engagements  to 
which  he  is  equally  bound  by  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  empire.  - 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 
I  have  ordered  the  national  ac- 
counts to  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to 
grant  such  supplies  for  the  public 
service,  as  the  honour  and  security 
of  his  majesty's  crown  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  may  require. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
The  agriculture,  the  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  the  linen 
manufacture,the  protestant  charter- 
schools,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, which  have  so  repeatedly 
been  the  objects  of  your  care,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  engage  your  accustom- 
ed regard  and  liberality. 

I  am  to  recommend  to  you,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  adviseable 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
tranquillity,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
render  more  effectual  the  law  for 
cstablishuig  a  militia  in  this  king- 
dom. 

His  majesty  has  the  fullest  confi- 
dence, that  you  will,  on  all  occa- 
sions, shew  your  firm  determination 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  government,  in  which  you  may 
depend  upon  his  majesty's  cordisd 
co-operation  and  support :  and  I 
have  it  in  particular  command  froiu 


his  majesty  to  recommend  it  to  you, 
to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  measures  as  may  be 
most  likely  to  strengthen  and  ce- 
ment a  general  union  of  sentiment 
among  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  support 
of  the  established  constitution.  With 
this  view  his  majesty  trusts  that  the( 
situation  of  his  majesty's  catholic 
subjects  will  engage  your  serious 
attention  ;  and  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  he  relies  on  the  wis-^ 
dom  and  liberality  of  his  parlia« 
ment. 

I  am  truly  sensible  of"  the  re-  ' 
peated  testimonies  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  your  approbation ;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  your  good  opinion,  by  stre- 
nuously exerting  the  power  with 
which  I  am  entrusted,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  excellent  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state^  as  the 
best  security  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 


Protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  B** 
land  against  the  Bill  for  preoent* 
ing  unlawful  Assemblies,  July  10. 

Dissentient, 

BECAUSE  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
curb  licentiousness  of  every  sort^ 
and  to  prevent  or  punish  all  such 
crimes  as  may  be  injurious  to  the 
state,  or  subversive  of  public  tran- 
quillity. 

Because,  Even  though  it  were 
true  that  any  evil  existed,  such  as 
might  seem  to  require  a  new  law 
to  counteract  its  efiects,  we  con- 
ceive that  laws  made  on  particular 
emergencies,   and  enacted  on  the 

spur 
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■purof  theoccasioQ,  mreatalltimei  Speech  of  the  Lord  I 

dangerous  to  constitutional  liberty,  Ireland  to  both  Houiet  iffPartitr. 

inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  fram-  ment,  Angatt  \6. 

ed  in  haste,  and  jierhaps  under  the 

influence  of  passion  or  of  arbitrary  My  lords  and  gentleoien, 

principle,  and  arc  apt  therefore  to  rVlHE  wisdom  and  SrinneM  that 

entail  upon  the  slate  a  real  and  per-  X    hai-e  distinguished  your  coa- 

manent  evil,  instead  of  the  evanes-  duct  during  tlie  present  session,  and 

cent  and  temporary  inconvenience  the  attention  you  ha*e  afforded  to 

they  assume  to  obviate.  the  many  important  objects  of  yoor 

Because,    That  as  this  bill  as~  deliberations,  demand  nvf  sincen 
■umea  to  itself  the  style  and  charac-  acknowledgments,  and  oiabls  me 
tcr  of  a  declaratory,  as  well  as  of  to  relieve  you  from  further  attend- 
an  enacting  law,  we  cannot  enough  ance  in  ParLament. 
testify  our  disapprobation  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  boose  of 
dangerous  practice  of  grounding  a  commons, 
declaration  of  law  upon  the  fiiun-  I  have  his  majesty's  command 
dation  of  old  and  obsolete  statutes  to  thank  you  for  the  liberal  sup- 
enacted  in  arbitrary  times,  iallen  plies  you  have  voted  for  the  pnbUc 
into  disuse  from  the  increasing  wis*  service,  and   for    the    honourable 
dom  and  spirit  of  the  age,  yet  suf-  supportothianuyesty'sgovemaient 
iered  to    lie    unrepeal^,  and  es-  You  may  rely  upon  their  foithful 
teemed  by  all  sound  and  constitu-  application, 
tional  lawyers  the  lumber  and  dis-  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
grace  of  the  statute  books.  The  wisdom  and  liberality  iritb 

Because,    We  conceive  it  to  be  which  you  attended  to  hit  majcstfft 

not  on^  improper,  hut  highly  in-  recommendation  in  lavour  of  bis 

decent,  that  a  law  of  such  delicate  Roman  Catholic  subjects  are  b^ly 

importance  should  be  brought  for-  pleasing  to  the  king, 

ward  at  a  season  when,  for  various  You  must  be  fully  sensible  of  his 

causes,  the  house  is  so  ill  attended  majesty's  gracious  condecensioa  iit 

and  deprived  of  many  of  its  wisest  committing  to  your  judgment  the 

and  best  members.  application  of  the    hereditary  re- 

We   therefore   solemnly  protest  venue. — And  I  am  ordered  l^  bis 

against  the  committal  of  thb  bill,  majesty  to  signify  his  approlntion 

at  the  same  time  declaring  our  utter  of  the  provisions  which  have  hem 

disapprobation  of  all  such  meetings  made  for  the  support  of  his  civil 

or  conventions  as   it  purposes  to  government,  and  the  bonbur  and 

prevent,  and  firmly  trusting  that  dignity  of  his  crown ;  and  to  cx- 

our  fellow-citizens,  warned  and  in-  press  his  confidence  that  your  li- 

etructed  by  the  sad  experience  of  beral  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 

neighbouring  countries,  will  cau-  tholics,  and  the  measures  for  the 

tiously  abstain  from  every  proceed-  regulation  of  the  public  expAidi- 

ing  which  can  in  any  degree  tend  ture,  and  for  the  limitation  of  i]& 

to  public  disorder.  ces  and  pensions,  to  which  his  bu- 

LEINSTER,  jesty  has  been  giadoualy  pleased  hi 

ARRAN,  consent  with  a  view  to  the  advan- 

CHARLEMONT,  tage  of  the  public,  will  cemelft  ft 

general 
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general  union  of  sentiment  among 
all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  support  of  the  established  con- 
stitution. 

His  majesty  has  seen  with  real 
satisfaction  that  friendly  disposition 
which  has  been  manifested  by  the 
parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  strengthening  the  con- 
nexion of  the  two  kingdoms  by 
mutual  acts  of  concession.  I  am 
authorised  to  acquaint  you  that  an 
act  has  passed  the  British  parlia- 
ment, to  permit  goods  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America,  legally  imported 
into  Ireland,  to  be  imported  from 
thence  into  Great  Britain.  This  is 
a  signal  proof  of  her  attention  to 
your  interests,  whilst  the  confir- 
mation of  the  charter  of  the  East- 
India  company  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  displays  on  your  part  a 
cordial  zeal  for  the  support  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  judicious  consider- 
ation of  the  great  and  essential  in- 
terests of  the  empire. 

I  am  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  many  salutary  laws 
you  have  enacted  to  strengthen  the 
executive  government,  which  will 
materially  tend  to  defeat  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemies  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  this  kingdom. 

The  apprehensions  of  embarrass- 
n)ent,  which  for  a  time  hung  over 
commercial  transactions,  were  to 
me  a  subject  of  the  utmost  anxiety : 
and  I  am  to  return  you  my  thanks 
for  sanctioning  those  measures 
which  I  took  in  support  of  credit, 
and  which  1  trust  have  had  the 
happiest  effect  in  preventing  the 
iU-conscquenceS'  of  such  appre- 
hensions. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  has  since  burst  into  acts 

Vol.  XXXV. 


of  riot  and  insurrection }  and  I 
have  been  under  the  painfid  neces- 
sity of  employing  his  majesty's 
forces,  whose  steadiness  and  good 
conduct  have  on  all  occasions  b^^ 
manifested,  and  by  whose  exertions 
the  civil  magistrates  have  been  en- 
abled in  a  great  measure  to  restore 
the  general  tranquillity. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
call  forth  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  militia  of  this  kingdom. 
I  am  to  express  his  majesty's  appro- 
bation of  a  measure  which  affords  a 
present  material  assistance,  and  laya 
the  foundation  of  a  permanent  con- 
stitutional force,  that  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  great  resource  in  public 
emergencies. 

His  majesty  feels,  with  the  great- 
est concern,  the  expence  brought . 
upon  his  people  by  domestic  dis- 
turbance, added  to  the  consequence 
of  a  foreign  war,  into  which  we 
have  been  forced  by  the  wanton  and 
unprovoked  aggression  of  Fitince  | 
but  you  will  reflect  that  you  are 
contending  for  the  preservation  of 
your  property,  and  for  the  security 
of  your  happy  constitution. 

The  successes  with  which  it  hath 
pleased  the  Divine  Pj'ovidence  to 
bless  the  arms  of  his  majesty  and 
his  alHes  afford  the  best  prospect  of 
a  happy  issue  to  this  important  con- 
test ;  and  it  is  his  majesty's  earnest 
ho|>e,  that  a  continuance  of  vigor- 
ous exertions  will  finally  obtain  a 
secure  ^nc^  lasting  peace. 

I  have  entire  confidence,  that  in 
your  respective  counties  you  will 
exert  your  utmost  influence  in 
maintaining  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  in  carrying  the  laws  into  full 
execution.  You  may  be  assured, 
that  I  shall,  on  all  occasions,  take 
P  the 
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the  most  3])eedy  and  effectual  mea- 
sures, in  the  exercise  of  (hose  |M)w- 
ei"8  with  wliich  I  am  investecl,  for 
the  repression  of  outrage  and  tu- 
mult, and  the  protection  of  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  and  h)yal  subjects. 


Manifesto  or  Public  Declaration  of 
the  Court  of  Spaiiiy  erplanatory  of 
its  Sentiments  towards  the  French 
nation. 

HIS  Catholic  majesty,  pene- 
trated with  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  au^st  cousin  Louis 
XVI.  i<ing  <if  France,  which  he 
suCTerod  on  a  scaffold,  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  his  subjects,  the  de- 
testation of  mankind  ;  seized  with 
just  indif^nation  on  account  of  so 
dreadful  a  crime  j  constrained  to 
defend  himself  against  those  self- 
.samc  Frenchmen,  who,  usurping 
themselves  the  royal  authority,  and 
tyrannizing  over  the  rest  of  the 
subjects,  declared  wai*  against  him  5 
has  found  it  necessary  to  resolve 
iiport  it  on  his  own  part,  and  to 
overcome  the  natural  and  decided 
repugnance  which  he  felt  for  a 
rupture. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
measures  which  the  king  took  in 
the  beginning,  and  which  he  will 
continue  to  take,  as  the  dignity  of 
his  crown  and  the  safety  of  his  do- 
minions may  require,  his  majesty 
knew  well,  and  still  knows  it,  that 
while  he  exposed  the  life  of  so  great 
a  portion  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
and  sacrificed  enormous  sums  to 
support  that  war,  and  to  punish  its 
authors,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  the  efiects  and  the  ills  which 
would  result  from  it,  for  the  august 
persons  of  the  royal  flEuniiy  of 
France  shut  up  in  prisons^  and  for 


a  great  number  of  good  and  vrorAy 
Frenchmen  whom  he  should  Whll 
to  save  by  restoring  them  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  ihcir  propeity 
and  houses. 

The  ties  of  consanguinity,  a 
friendship  uninterrupted  for  almott 
a  whole  century,  the  intimate  con^ 
nexions  and  correspondenoe  be^ 
tween  two  neighbouring  powen 
closely  united,  are  as  many  mottfei 
which  will  make  his  majesty  mora 
and  more  sensible  at  being  oonl^ 
pel  led  to  make  war  upon  FnuMej 
in  which  he  knows  there  exlsti  a 
number  of  families^  towns,  and 
even  whole  provinces,  whicb  abo* 
minate  the  detestable  firmeiplai  of 
other  Frenchmen. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  derangement  of  ideM  • 
among  some,  as  much  fear  amoog 
others,  and  as  much  anxiety  m- 
spccthig  the  fate  which  awaited 
them.  Violence  forced  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  to  take  np 
arms,  to  enforce,  against  their  own 
will,  the  execution  of  the  decres 
of  those  very  men  whose  govern- 
ment they  detested  and  aUionrMl.  • 

But  the  vigour  and  coniBtaiicy 
with  which  others  found  means  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppress 
sot's,  and  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  efibrts,  have  evinoed 
how  just  and  worthy  it  is  of'ihs 
magnanimous  heart  of  tlie  king^'to 
use  all  ()ossible  means  not  onfy  to 
support  the  French  fiEutfaful  totbsir 
sovereign,  but  also  to  bring  back  tD 
reason  and  reconciliation  all  those 
whom  his  majesty  only  conskkn  ai 
misled  by  the  brilliant  appeanaoi 
of  liberty,  which  in  reality.  ikMNi  not 
exist ',  by  hopes  whicb,  fiir  fiiiom 
being  realized,  dig  their  pradpies^ 
or  by  threats,  or  by  the  cona/tfM 
exertion  of  rigours  which  thcj^aie 

ob^gcd 
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i^diged  to  Ni&er,  and  which  be-  course,  which  ttaoae  who  have  vett^: 

reaves  them  of  the  courage  of  Cak-  ed  themselves  with  supreme  powfp^ 

ing  the  part  of  justice,  Io;alty,  and  contributed  to  banish  with  so  gMxi\ 

their  own  preservation.  vitdence  1     Then  the  civilised  nar- 

His  majesty  believes,  that  one  of  tions  may  treat  with  her,  and  f^. 

those  means  would  be  thM  of  unit'-  new  the  bonds  of  friendsiiip  of^ 

iix  together  the  whole  sound  part  commerce  which  subslated  till  now ; 

ofthe  French  nation,  in  the.  same  aAd  then,  the  horrora  of  war  having 

manner  as  the  city  of  Toulon  has  eolirely  vanished,  Spain  may  9^ii([ 

done  ;  to  establish  from  the  present  to  France  all   those  good  offlcea 

inoment  a   form   of  government!  whith  become  a  good  neighbour,  a 

under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  re-  generous  nation,  and  a  king  of  the 

serving,  till  the   cessation  of  the  same  family. 

present  troubles,  the  modificationB , 

which  might    be  deemed    conve-  '          ,    '    ""'-"'"^-  ^'"  '  ■     ■ 

nient  for  its  most  solid  establish-  Proclamation  by  the  PratdtBt  i^ the 

meat.  Uniied  Stata  of  America. 

His  mcyesty  b  persuaded  thst  this 

is  likewise  the  mode  of  thinking  of  X^VTHEREAS  it  appears  |hat,A 

bis  Britannic  majesty,  bis  ally ;  and  T  T     state  <rf  war  exists  betweea 

he  doubts  not  but  the  other  powera  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,'  GpeaC 

■who  have  taken  up  arms  tn  make  Britain,  and    the  United  Netberh, 

one  common  cause  against  France,  lands,    on    the    one    part ;    and 

will  contribute  towards  the  same  France   on   the    other ;    and    th^ 

end,  by  receiving  and  protecting  duty  aud  interest  of  the    United 

thnsi:    Frenchmen    who    shall    be  States  require  that  they  should  wbj) 

ready  to  profit  by  t^ese  beneQcial  sincerity  and  good  ^hadc^ani 

dispositions.  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  aad  h»> 

The  Catholic  king,  for  his  part,  partial    towards     the    belligereM 

announces    those    dispositions    to  powers. 

them  from  the  present  moment  in  I  have  thcFefbre  ^ thought  &i„  )tf 

the  moat  sincere  manner,  and  pro-  these  presents,  to  declare  thetdiapCH 

mises  to  hear  peaceably  every  idea  sition  of  the  United  Statot  to  oit- 

which  may  conciliate  itself  with  the  serve  the  condugt  aforeaaid>  t^Wfrdlll 

dignity  of  his  resolutions,  wishing  these  powers  rsspecti^y^y )  aJod  to 

as  soon  as  possible  to  see  the  mO-  exborl  and  warn  tj^jjlf qcof  4/ .tiM 

ment  when,  after  the  destrut^M  United  States  carsft^.to-WMold  til 

of  that  anarchy  which  causes  m>  acts   and   proqtwdiligf  ..whataoeyqr 

many  ilb  to  France,  there  may  be  which  may  in  any  manner  tend  lo 

in  that  kingdom  a  body  or  class  of  controvert  such  disposition. 

mvn  whom  he  may  consider  Bshav-  And    1    do    hereby    also    malie 

ing  sufiicient  power  and  authority  known,  thnt  whosoever  of  die  ciii- 

to  deliberate  upon  an  ola«at  so  im-  zens  of  the  United  iitates  shall  ren- 

portant  to  France  heraetf.   ,  der  himself  liable  to  punislmient  or 

Thea  m^.  hi*  imjwtf  coiuldtf  forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations, 

herwapomr  ifhich  has  tecalkd  by  eommiitiiig,  aiding  or  abetting 

into  her  boKmtltaiirinclpln^CtffT  hostilities  against  any  of  the  sniJ 
ligion,  nwnKty,  am  oivii  ihte^ 
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them  those  articles  which  are 
deemed  contraband  by  the  nnxlem 
lisuage  of  nations,  will  not  receive 
the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  such  punishment  or  fbr- 
finture ;  and  farther,  that  1  have 
given  instruction  to  those  officers  fcT 
whom  it  belongs,  to  cause  prosecu- 
tions to  be  instituted  against  all  per- 
sons who  shall,  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  violate  the  law  of  nations 
with  respect  to  the  powers  at  war, 
or  any  of  them. 

In  testimonv  wliereof  I  have 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed  to  these 
presents,  and  signed  the  same  with 
my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
the  99d  of  April  1793,  and  of 
the  inde|)endence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  l/th. 
G.  WASHINGTOX,  (L.  S.) 

By  the  President, 
TH.  JEFFEKSOxX. 


Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

George,  ff'ashingfon,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern, 

THE  sieur  Antoine  Charbonet 
Duplaine,  l^eretofoit;  having 
produced  to  me  his  commission  as 
vice-consul  for  the  republic  of 
France  within  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  having  thereon 
received  from  ate  an  exequatur, 
bearing  date  the  5th  day  of  June 
1793,  realizing  him  as  sach,  and 
declaring  him  free  to  exercise  and 


enjoy  such  functions,  powers,  and 
privileges,  as  are  allowed  to  rice- 
consuls  of  the  French  repobUc  by 
the  laws,  treaties,  and  conventions 
in  that  case  made  and  provided ; 
^^od  the  said  sieur  Duplaine  hacno^, 
under  colour  of  his  said  office,  OOK- 
niitted  sundry  encroachments  sud 
infractions  on  the  law  of  the  hod, 
and  particularly  haviiig  caused  a 
vessel  to  be  rescued  with  an 
force  out  of  the  custody  of 
ficer  of  justice,  who  had 
the  same  by  process  from  his  eomf, 
and  it  being  therefore  no  longer  fit; 
nor  consistent  with  the  respect  aafl 
obedience  due  to  the  laws,  tfantthe 
sieur  Duplaine  should  be  |iei«iHBd 
to  continue  in  the  exercise  and  oh 
joyment  of  the  said  fiinctionsy  pi^ 
vileges  and  powers  3  these  aie 
therefore  to  declare,  that  1  do  no 
longer  recognize  the  said  Antflne 
Charbonet  Duplaine  as  vii 
of  the  republic  of  France  in 
part  of  these  United  States^. 
permit  him  to  exerdse  cmt  cgjaf  any 
of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privi- 
leges allowed  to  the  vice-consols  oC 
that  nation ;  and  that  I  do 
wholly  revoke  and  annal  tte 
exequatur  heretofore  eiven,and  do 
declare  the  same  to  be  sbsohitely 
null  and  void,  from  tins  day  for- 
ward. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hate 
caused  these  letters  to  be  made 
l>atent,  and  the  seal  of  the  Unlttd 
States  of  America  to  be  hiMOOto 
affixed. 

Giren  under  my  hand  this  MMi 
day  of  October,  in  the  yctf  *af 
our  Lord  1793,  and  in  thsio- 
dependence  of  Che  IMled 
States  of  America  the  iMt 
GEO.  WASHINGTON. 
By  the  president,  *: '" 

THOMAS  JEFFEESOfji.  • 

Ctlfzes 
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Citizen  Genet,  Minister  Plenij)okn' 
t'uiry  of  the  French  Republic,  to 
Mr,  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

New  York,  Oct.  ^7,  1793. 

I  HAVE  just  received,  ti>gcther 
with  your  letter  of  the  3d 
instant,  the  dismission  of  citizen 
Duplaine,  vice-consul  at  Boston^ 
and  1  hasten  to  declare  to  you, 
that  I  do  not  acknowledge  its 
validity,  because  th^  constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  not  given 
the  president  the  right  which  he 
now  appears  desirous  to  exercise. — 
It  has  empowered  him  as  lirst  mi- 
nister of  the  American  people,  to 
admit  and  to  receive  the  mini- 
sters of  foreign  nations,  sent  to  the 
great  American  confederation,  and 
their  consular  agents,  distributed 
to  the  particular  states  j  but,  in 
confiding  to  him  this  official  func- 
tion, it  has  not  given  him  the 
power  of  discharging  them,  to  send 
them  away,  or  to  suspend  them 
when  once  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted. Such  an  authority  cannot 
be  exerted,  sir,  but  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  agent,  or  by  one  to  which  he 
is  sent.  On  the  part  of  their  own 
sovereign,  their  recal  can  only  be 
the  object  of  his  ])articular  will,  or 
a  consequence  of  negotiations  be- 
gun with  him  for  that  object.  On 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  sent,  a  dismission  can  be  the 
result  only  of  an  act  of  regular 
justice,  or  of  an  arbitrary  act.  If 
it  is  a  national  act  of  justice^  the 
sovereign  should  be  furnished  with 
every  possible  light  upon  so  im- 
portant an  object^  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  prove  to  the  foreign 
sovereign^  that  his  minister  was 
unworthy  of  his  confidence,  and 
that  this  dbmission  or  suspension 


was  indispensable.  If  it  be  anac^ 
merely  arbitrary,  it  is  among  the 
class  of  acts  of  aggression,  and  be- 
comes a  cause  of  war;  and  you 
know,  sir,  that  in  this  respect  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  reserved  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  the  right  of  declaring 
It.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the 
worm-eaten  writings  of  Grotius, 
Puffendorf,  and  Vattel  say  on  this 
subject. — I  thank  God  I  have  fbr- 
gotten  what  these  mercenary  juris- 
prudists  have  written  upon  the 
rights  of  nations,  at  a  period  when 
they  were  all  enchained.  But  the 
fundamental  points  of  your  liberty, 
and  our  own,  are  engraven  in  my 
memory  in  characters  not  to  be 
effaced,  and  the  rights  of  man  are 
enclosed  in  my  breast  with  the 
source  of  life.  I  have  incessantly 
before  my  eyes  your  constitution 
and  our  own ;  and  it  is  because  I 
fully  feel  the  just  and  wise  inten- 
tions of  those  who  founded  them, 
that  I  demand  of  you,  sir,  to  ask 
the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  procure  an  examination  by  the 
legislature  representing  the  sove- 
reign people  of  Massachusetts^  of 
the  conduct  of  citizen  Duplaine,  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  demand- 
ed an  examination  of  my  own  in 
the  ensuing  congress. 

In  governments  like  ours^  poli- 
tical afiairs  can  only  be  judged  by 
political  bodies,  and  if  the  vice- 
consul  Quplaine  has  infringed  the 
particular  laws  of  Massachusetts,  or 
the  general  laws  of  the  union, 
which  the  government  is  bound  to 
support,  to  that  state  the  cog;ni* 
zance  of  a  crime  against  the  mtgesty 
of  the  nation  belongs  in  the  first 
instance,  and  it  is  for  her  officers 
to  announce .  it  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment. 
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verntneni^  in  oixler  that  the  foreign  one  hand^  it  awakened  mjrAratitad^ 
agent  found  to  have  violated  the  for  all  those  instances  of  aneeti6ittite 
laws  of  the  country^  may  receive  partiality  with  which  I  bave.  ;been 
punishment  from  his  sovereign  if  honoured  by  my  cotdntiy}  <Mithe 
he  merits  it.  I  insist  with  the  other^  it  could  not  prevent  an 
more  confidence  upon  this  step^  sir^  earnest  wish  for  that  retirement 
as  the  attorney  for  the  district  of  from  which  no  private  considtts- 
Boston  made  three  efforts  to  pro-  tion  should  ever  have  torn  ine : 
cure  a  bill  to  be  found  at  the  cir-  but^  influenced  by  the  belief,  that 
cuit  court  against  citizen  Duplaine^  my  conduct  would  be  estimated  ac- 
and  three  times  a  popular  and  vir-  cording  to  its  real  motives ',  and 
tuous  jury  threw  out  his  complaint^  that  the  people,  and  the  authoritiel 
and  this  vice-consul  was  finally  ac-  derived  from  theni>  would  support 
quitted  in  the  most  honourable  exertions  having  nothing  penbnal 
manner. — How  could,  in  fact,  any  for  their  object  •,  I  have  obeyed  tbs 
room  for  accusation  be  found  suffrage  which  commanded  me  td 
against  him,  since  he  only  acted  in  resume  the  executive  power)' and 
conformity  to  the  treaties,  to  his  1  humbly  implore  that  Beingf  <itt 
instructions,  to  the  decisions  of  whose  will  the  fate  of  nations  db^ 
the  federal  government,  communi-  pcnds,  to  crown  with  success  aQt 
cated  to  all  the  states,  which  even  mutual  endeavours  for  the  genilM 
trust  to  the  care  of  the  French  happiness.  '  ^ 
consuls  the  prizes  supposed  to  be  As  soon  as  the  war  in  £iqid|i6 
macle  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  had  engaged  those  powers -mh 
United  States,  and  as  he  proved  in-  whom  the  United  StM^  haftotro 
contestibly,  that  he  never  had  any  most  extensive  relations^  there' ^Mik 
intention  of  resisting,  by  force,  the  reason  to  apprehend  that  pitir  In- 
orders  intimated  to  him  by  judicial  tercourse  with  them  might' 'beW*? 
authority,  although  they  were  con-  temi])ted,  and  our  dispd^Yi&n  fot 
trary  to  the  political  rights  of  the  peace  drawn  into  question^  bf  the 
Prench  nation  !  suspicions  too  often  entertaidra  by 

GENET.  belligerent  nations.  It  seemedl^ere- 

.      fore  to  be  my  duty,  to  admbhiib 

\'                ''■"'  our  citizens  of  the  consequences  <if 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  a  contraband  trade,  and  of  %os1ik 

States  of  America  in  the  House  of  acts  of  any  of  the  parties  5  and  'tO 

Representatives,  Dec.  3,  1793.  obtain,  by  a  declaration  of  the  ex- 
isting legal  state  of  things,  ane^iiiifcr 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  admission  of  our  right  to  the  iminu- 

the  House  of  Representatives,  nities  belonging  to  our  sltoatldn. 

SINCE  the   commencement  of  Under  these  impressions,  i%[e  |jrd- 

the  term  from  which  I  have  clamation,  which  will  be  laid  b^Ure 

been  again  called  into  office,  no  fit  you,  issued.                   '       '.*^**"J^ 

occasion  has  arisen  for  expressing  In  this  posture  of  afiKdrSybodtfiMr 

to  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  the  and  delicate^  I  rokilved  W'tttot 

deep  and  respectful  sense  which  I  general  niks,  which  ShOulS^^tiffi- 

feel,  of  the  renewed  testindony  of  form  to  the  treaties/ itiMidMert^ 

public  approbation.    While,  on  the  privil^s   of  the    United  Biaim. 

TThese 
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These  were  reduced  into  a  system,  peace,  and  even  of  a  citizen  of  tbe 
which  will  be  communicated  to  United  States,  although  seized  un-- 
you.  Although  I  have  not  thought  der  a  false  colour  of  being  hostile 
myself  at  liberty  to  forbid  the  sale  of  property;  and  have  denied  their 
the  prizes,  permitted  by  our  treaty  power  to  liberate  certain  captures 
of  commerce  with  France  to  be  within  the  protection  of  our  terri- 
brought  into  our  ports  j  I  have  not  tory  j  it  would  seem  proper  to  re- 
refused  to  cause  them  to  be  restored  gulate  their  jiu'isdiction  in  these 
when  they  were  taken  within  the  j)oints.  But  if  the  executive  is  to  be 
protection  of  our  territory,  or  by  the  resort  in  either  of  the  two  last- 
vessds  commissioned  or  equipped  mentioned  cases,  it  is  hoped,,  that  he 
in  a  warlike  form,  within  the  limits  will  be  authorised  by  law  to  have 
of  the  United  States.  facts    ascertained    by    the    courts, 

In  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  con-  when,  for  his  own  information,  he 

gress   to  correct,  improve,  or  in-  shall  request  it. 

force  this  plan  of  procedure  ;  and  I  cannot  recommend  to  yourno- 

it  will  probably  be  found  expedient  tice  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of 

to  extend  the  legal  code,  and  the  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  worW, 

jurisdiction    of  the  courts  of  the  without   again   pressing  upon  you 

United  States  to  many  cases,  which,  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in 

though  dependent  on  principles  al-  a  condition   of  complete   defence, 

ready  recognized,    demand    some  and   of  exacting   from   them   the 

further  provisions.  fulfilnient  of  their  duties  towards 

When  individuals  shall,  within  us.  The  United  States  ought  not 
the  United  States,  array  themselves  lo  indulge  a  persuasion,  that,  con- 
in  hostility  against  any  of  the  pow-  trary  to  the  order  of  human  events, 
ers  at  war,  or  enter  upon  military  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  adistanpe 
expeditions  or  enterprises  within  those  painful  appeals  to  arms,  with 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  United  which  the  history  of  every  other 
States;  or  usurp  and  exercise ju-  nation  abounds.  There  is  a/anlf: 
dicial  authority  within  the  United  due  to  the  United  States  among 
States ;  or  where  the  penalties  or  nations,  which  will  be  withheld.  If 
violations  of  the  law  of  nations  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputa* 
may  have  been  indistinctly  marked,  tion  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to 
or  are  inadequate ;  these  offences  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to 
cannot  receive  too  early  and  close  repel  it  -,  if  we  desire  to  secure 
an  attention,  and  require  prompt  ])eace,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  decisive  remedies.  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity. 

Whatever  those  remedies  may  be,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all 

they  will  be  well  administered  by  times  ready  for  war. — ^The  docu- 

the  judiciary,  who  possess  along-  ments  which  will  be  presented  to 

established  course  of  investigation,  you,  will   shew   the  amounts  and 

effectual  process,  and  officers  in  the  kinds  of  arms  and  military  stores 

habit  of  executing  it.  now  in  our  ma^zines  and  arsenals; 

In  like  manner  as  several  of  the  and  yet  in  addition  even  to  these 
courts  have  doubted,  under  parti-  supplies  cannot  with  prudence  be 
cular  circumstances,  their  power  to  liegiected,  as  it  would  •  leave  no- 
liberate  the  vessfsls  of  a  nation  at  thing  to  Uie  uncertainty  of  procur- 

curing 
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curing  a  warlike  apparatus  in  the 
moment  of  public  danger. 

Nor  can  such  arrangements,  with 
snch  objects,  be  exposed  to  the 
censure  or  jealousy  of  the  warmebt 
friends  of  republican  government. 
Thej  are  inca])able  of  abuse  in  the 
hands  of  the  militia,  who  ought  to 
possess  a  pride  in  being  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  force  of  the  republic, 
and  may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of 
energy  equal  to  every  military 
exigency  of  thf^  United  States.  But 
it  is  an  enquiry  which  cannot  be 
too  solemnly  pursued,  whether  the 
actj  "  moi-e  efftctually  to  provide 
fbr  the  national  defence,  by  esta- 
blishing an  uniform  militiathrough^ 
out  the  United  States,*'  has  orga- 
nized them  so  as  to  produce  their 
full  effect  5  whether  your  own  ex- 
perience in  the  several  states  has 
not  detected  some  imperfections  in 
the  scheme ;  and  whether  a  mate- 
rial feature  in  an  improvement  of 
ity  ought  not  to  be,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  the  military  art  which 
can  scarcely  ever  be  obtained  by 
practice  alone. 

The  connexion  of  the  United 
States  with  Europe  has  become  ex- 
tremely interesting. -^ The  cxrcur- 
rences  which  relate  to  it,  and  have 
])assed  under  the  knowledge  of  the 
executive,  will  be  exhibited  to  con^ 
gress  in  a  subsequent  comnmnica- 
tion. 

When  we  contemplate  the  war 
en  our  fnmtiers,  it  may  be  truly 
J'.f!irmed,  that  every  reasonable 
effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  the 
causes  of  dissension  with  (he  In- 
dians north  of  the  Ohio,  llie  in- 
structioiis  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners evince'  a  moderation  and 
e(]uity  proceeding  fit>m  a  sincere 
fove  of  peace^  and  a  liberality  hav- 


ing no  restriction  bot  the  nufnlisl 
interest  and  dignity  of  the  Uilited 
States.  The  attempt^  hamtrer,  of 
an  amicable  negociation  haviii|^beai 
frustrated,  the  troops  have  maiched 
to  act  offensively.  Although  the 
proposed  treaty  did  not  arrest  the 
progress  of  military  preparatMNit  it 
is  doubtful  how  fiur  the  advanoi 
of  the  season,  befbre  good  liutfa 
justified  active  movements,  ntf 
.  retard  them  during  the  renuindet 
of  the  year.  From  the  pafen  aad 
intelligence  which  relate  la  this 
im|)ortant  subject,  you  will  Mer- 
mine  whether  the  deficiency  in  4lie. 
number  of  troops  granted  by  Inr 
shall  be  com|>en«ated  hy  suecoon 
of  militia,  or  additional  encoun^e- 
ment  shall  be  proposed  to  recruits^ 

An  anxiety  has  been  also  demoD- 
strated  by  the  executive  for  peace 
with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees. 
The  former  have  been  relieved  inth 
corn  and  with  clothing,  and  ofiea- 
si\e  measures  against  them  pitihi* 
bited  during  the  recess  of  congrHB. 
To  satisfy  the  complaints  m  the 
latter,  prosecutions  liave  lieen  In- 
stituted for  the  violences  committed 
upon  them.  But  the  papers  wlndi 
will  be  delivered  to  you,  disdeie 
the  critical  footing  on  which  we 
stand  in  regard  to  both  those  tribaj 
and  it  is  with  congress  to  pro- 
nounce what  shall  be  done. 

After  they  shall  have  provided 
for  the  present  emergency,  it  will 
merit  their  most  serious  lalKiurs  to 
render  tranquillity  with  the  sa- 
vages permanent,  by  creating  ties 
of  interest.  Next  to  a  vigorous 
execution  of  justice  on  the  violatius 
of  peace,  the  establishment  of  eom- 
merce  with  the  Indian  natlonl  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States^is  moet 
likely  tocondiiate  their  at tiicbaMnt. 
But  it  ought  to  he  CQuducted  with- 
out 
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out  frauds  without  extortion  ;  with 
constant  and  plentiful  supplies; 
with  a  ready  market  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  Indians,  and  a 
stated  price  for  whatever  they  give 
in  payment,  and  receive  in  ex- 
change. Individuals  will  not  pur- 
sue such  a  traffic,  unless  they  be 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  profit ;  but 
it  will  be  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  be  rein»bnrsedonly.  Should 
this  recommendation  accord  with 
the  opinion  of  congress,  they  will 
recollect,  that  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  means  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

The  commisbioners  charged  with 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  be- 
tween the  United  and  Individual 
States,  concluded  their  important 
functions  within  the  time  limited 
by  law ;  and  the  balances  struck  in 
their  report,  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore congress,  have  been  placed  on 
the  books  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June  last,  an 
instalment  of  one  million  of  florins 
become  payable  qn  the  loans  of  the 
united  states  in  Holland.  This 
was  adjusted  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  period  of  reimbursement,  in 
nature  of  a  new  loan>  at  an  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  -,  and  the  expences  of  this 
operation  were  a  commission  of 
three  per  cent. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  loan 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  has  been 
paid,  as  was  directed  by  law.  For 
the  second  it  is  necessary  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made. 

No  pecuniary  consideration  is 
more  urgent  than  the  redemption 
and  discharge  of  th?  public  debt  5 


on  none  can  delay  be  more  injuri- 
ous, or  an  oeconomy  of  time  more 
valuable. 

The  productiveness  of  the  public 
revenue  hitherto  has  continued  to 
equal  the  anticipations  which  were 
formed  of  it  ;  but  it  is  not  expected 
to  prove  commensurate  with  all  the 
objects  which  have  been  suggested. 
Some  auxiliary  provisions  will  there- 
fore, it  is  presumed,  be  requisite  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  be 
made  consistently  with  due  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  our  citizens, 
who  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the 
true  wisdom  of  encountering  a 
small  present  addition  to  their  con- 
tributions, to  obviate  a  future  ac- 
cumulation of  burdens. 

But  here  I  cannot  forbear  to  re- 
commend a  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  th^  public 
prints.  There  is  no  resource  so 
firm  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  affections  or 
the  people  guided  by  an  enlightened 
policy ;  and  to  this  primary  good 
nothing  can  conduce  more,  than  a 
Cstithful  representation  of  public 
proceedings,  dififused  without  re- 
straint throughout  the  United 
States. 

An  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  for  the  curi'ent  service  of 
the  ensuing  year,  and  a  statement 
of  a  purchase  of  arms  and  military 
stores,  made  during  the,recess^  will 
be  presented  to  congress. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives, 
The  several  subjects  to  which  I 
have  now  refenfed,  open  a  wide 
range  to.jfourfipiiberafi^^^  and  in- 
.  volve  sofM  of  the  choicest  interests 
.  of  our .  common  country.    Permit 
xne  to  bring  to  your  remembrance 
them^nitude  of  your  task.  With- 
out 
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out  an  unprejudiced  coolness,  the 
welfare  oF  the  goxernnient  uiay  be 
hazarded;  without  Uarniony,  as  far 
as  consists  of  freedom  of  sentiment 
its  dignity  may  be  lost.  But  as 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  will  never,  I  trust,  be 
reproached  for  the  want  of  temper 
or  candour,  so  shall  not  the  pub- 
lic happine;?s  langiiish,  from  the 
want  of  mv  strenuous  and  warmest 
co-operation. 

(Signed)  George  Washington. 


Mfssfjge  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  hoik  Houses  of 
Cor?^r(Sb. 

United  Slates ,  Dec.  5,  1733. 

Gentlemen  cf  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

AS  the  pi*csent  situation  of  the 
several  nations  of  Euro|ic, 
and  cspeciidly  of  those  with  whom 
the  United  States  have  important 
relations,  cannot  but  render  the 
state  of  things  between  them  and 
us  uiutter  of  interesting  inquiry  to 
the  legislature,  and  n)ay  indted 
give  rise  to  deliberations  to  which 
they  alone  are  con) pete nt,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate 
to  them  certain  correspondences 
which  have  taken  place. 

The  representative  and  executive 
bodies  of  France  have  manifested 
gei^erally  a  friendly  attachment  to 
this  country ;  have  given  advantages 
to  o\ir  commerce  and  navigation ; 
and  have  made  overtures  for  placing 
these  advantages  on  permanent 
ground.  A  decree,  however,  of  the 
i^ational  assemblyvsubjecting  vessels 
laden  with  pnivisions  to  be  carried 
i.:tc  their  ports,  and  making  ene- 
inies  goods  lawful  priec   in   the 


vessel  of  a  friend,  contrary  to  oor 
treaty,  though  reToked  at  one  tune 
as  to  the  United  States,  has  been 
since  extended  to  their  vessels  also, 
as  has  been  racently  stated  tons. 
Representations  cm  this  subtject  will 
be  immediately  given  in  charge  to 
our  minister  there,  and  the  reBoh 
will  be  communicated  to  the  le|gi0- 
lature. 

It  is  with  extreme  conc*em  I  have 
to  inform  you,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  person  whom  they  have 
unfortunately  appointed  their  nu- 
nister  plenipotentiary  here,  ha^ 
breathed  nothing  of  the  fHendly 
.spirit  of  the  nation  which  sent 
him :  their  tendency,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  has  been  to  involve  us  in  a 
war  abroad,  and  discord  and  anar- 
chy at  home.  So  far  as  bis 
act«>,  or  those  of  his  agentSt  )^^ 
threatened  our  immediate:  OQBH, 
mitment  in  the  war,  or  flagrant  inV 
suit  to  the  authority  of  thelaip^ 
and  by  an  exertion  of  the  powefi 
confkied  to  me.  Where  their  dii^ 
ger  was  not  imminent,  they  hsfCi 
been  borne  v/ith,  from  sentiments 
of  regard  to  his  nation,  £pom  a 
sense  of  their  friendship  to>«isanis 
us,  from  a  conviction  that  til^y 
would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  person 
who  has  so  little  res|iected  our  mu- 
tual dispositions,  and,  I  wjSl  f^, 
from  a  reliance  on  the  firmness  oi 
my  fellow-citizens  in  their  prin^ 
ciples  of  peace  and  order.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  respected  and 
pursued  the  stipidations  of  our 
treaties,  according  to  what.  I  have 
judged  their  true  sense;  Qjod  Ik^ffi 
withheld  no  act  of  frifendali^ 
which  their  afiPairs  have  called  Isr 
from  us,  and  which  justice  V>  ^tibeif 
left  us  free  to  peHbrm.  I  base 
gone  further ;  ratfier  than  emfiloy 
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force  for  the  restitution  of  certain 
vessels  which  I  deemed  the  United 
States  bound  to  restore^  I  thought 
it  more  adviscable  to  satis fv  the 
parties,  by  avowing  it  to  be  ray  opi- 
nion, that  if  restitution  were  not 
made,  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  to  make  compen- 
sation. The  papers  now  communi- 
cated will  more  particularly  aj)pri8e 
you  of  these  transactions. 

The  vexation  and  sj)oliation  un- 
derstood to  have  been  committed 
on  our  vessels  and  commerce  by  the 
cruizcrs  and  officers  of  some  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  a[)peared  to  re- 
quire attention.  The  proofs  of 
these,  however,  not  having  been 
brought  forward,  the  description  of 
citizens  supposed  to  have  suiFered 
were  notified,  that,  on  furnishing 
them  to  the  executive  power,  due 
measures  would  be  taken  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  past,  and  more  effec- 
tual provisions  against  the  future. 
Shouldsuch  documents  be  furnished, 
proper  representations  will  be  made 
thereon,  with  a  just  reliance  on  a 
redress  proportioned  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case. 

Tlie  British  government  having 
undertaken,  bv  orders  to  the  com- 
mandtrs  of  their  armed  vessels,  to 
restrain  generally  our  commerce 
in  corn  and  other  provisions  to  their 
own  ports  and  those  of  their  friends, 
the  instructions  now  communicated 
were  immediately  forwarded  to  our 
minister  at  that  court.  In  the 
mean  time  some  discussions  on  the 
subject  took  place  between  him 
and  them  :  these  are  also  laid  be* 
fore  you ;  and  I  may  expect  to 
learn  the  result  of  his  special  in- 
structions in  time  to  make  it  known 
to  the  legislature  during  their  pre- 
sent  session. 

Very  early  after   the  arrival  of 


a  British  minister  here,  mutual  ex- 
planations on  the  execution  of  th« 
treaty  of  peace  were  entered  into 
with  that  minister}  these  are  now 
laid  before  you  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

On  the  subjects  of  mutual  in- 
terest between  this  country  and 
Spain,  negociatious  and  confei*- 
ences  are  now  depending.  The 
public  good  requiring  that  the 
present  state  of  these  should  be 
made  known  to  the  legislature  in 
confidence  only,  they  shall  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  and  subsequent 
communication. 

(Signed)  George  Washington. 


Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
respecting  the  March  of  his  Troop$ 
into  Poland. 

IT  is  known  to  all  Europe,  that 
the  change  of  government 
which  took  place  in  Poland  on  iho 
3d  of  May,  1791,  without  tht- 
knowledge  or  participation  of  the 
neighbouring  friendly  powers,  has 
excited  the  displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction of  a  great  jiart  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that  those  who  remained 
ihithful  to  the  ancient  form  of 
government,  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  elevated  princess  who  had 
guaranteed  it. 

Her  Russian  imperial  msgesty 
listened  to  the  call,  and  flew  to 
their  assistance  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which  were  sent  bf 
division  into  those  provirices,  where 
their  presence  appeared  to  be  most 
necessary.  Under  their  protection, 
the  principal  members  of  nobffity 
totered  into  a  general  6onfeders[cy^ 
whose  present  labours  aitr  devoted 
to  the  suppression  of  the  iabuses  of 
introduced  innovations,  and  tending 

to 
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tu  restore  virtue  tu  tbe  coiistitution 
uf  their  cmintrv-. 

Froin  thai  Uiomer.t  Prussia  ccmlJ 
not  but  feel  a  ontxin  fur  the  fdie 
of  Poland,  partly  «s  a  neighbour, 
partly  on  account  of  the  rcflrences 
which  mutual  I V  sub«  st  be  r  ween 
these  two  states.  Those  great 
events  could  not  but  excite  her 
attention ;  but  the  king  always 
cherished  hopes,  that  the  troubles 
ift-ould  r><H>n  be  liappily  teroiiuated  ; 
und  believed,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  fot^go  his  interference*  espc* 
(nally  in  a  moment  \%hc'n  objeci«, 
mnnionio.i9  and  worthv  cjf  hia  soli- 
C'ituuc,  occupied  him  in  un(;lher 
r]ti;;rler. 

fJis  cxpoctciiion  \^-as,  howeier, 
disappoiiiitrd.  llie  to  c.J'ed  i'jl- 
iiiutic  party,  instead  of  yieldin:;  to 
the  t;il'.it:'.ry  dc^i^rns  of  the  court  <if 
Ruf^sia,  had  e\en  the  temerity  to 
make  an  ob.stinutc  re^isiance against 
the  imperial  troofia  j  and  ah  hough 
their  weakness  soon  forced  them 
to  rcuounce  the  chitniiical  idea  of 
an  o|)cn  war,  they  .still  continued  to 
create  pn\ate  combinations,  visibly 
tcndin«r  to  bubvert  oixler  and  public 
tianquilliiy.  Even  the  king*b  own 
dominions  leel  their  con^ecpiences 
by  re|>eated  ex'-es-ifs  and  \iolations 
of  tcriilory.  But  what  still  more 
requires  the  serious  attention  of  the 
kin^  and  all  the  neighbouring 
IHJiw&rrt,  is  ttie  propagation  of  French 
democracy,  and  the  principles  of 
that  detestable  faction  who  seek  to 
make  proselytes  every  where,  and 
who  have  already  been  so  well  re- 
cei%X'd  in  Poland,  that  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Jacobin  emissaries  arc 
not  only  most  powerfully  seconded 
tliere,  but  even  revolution  societies 
established,  wlio  make  an  open  pro* 
fessitm  of  their  principles. 

Great  Poland  is  chiefly  infected 


with  that  dangcious  pniwin, 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  the 
zealous  professors  of  mistrius  pi- 
t  riot  ism.  Their  cuniieiLioi»  «kh 
tlie  French  clubs  must  inspire  hi» 
majesty  with  a  just  distrust  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  safety  of  his  cnn 
minions,  and  therefore  pat 
under  the  necessity  of  tjJcmg 
ti«e  measures. 

His  majesty  being 
combination  with  the  allied 
to  continue  the  war,  and 
the  e%c  of  o|iening  a 
thought  it  pfoper  to 
^ures  with  the  coui  ts  of  ViennaaBd 
Petersburg ;  and  their 
majesties  couM  not  forbear 
xr.g,  that  from  sound  policy,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  that  the 
factious  should  be  sufiered -to  he 
free  in  Poland,  and  expose  hisni- 
jesty  to  the  danger  of  havii^  aA 
enemy  in  the  rear,  whose  lioknt 
and  wild  enterprises  might  hrromft 
a  source  of  liesh  troubles. .  -  • 

His  majesty  has  therefofOfiwahad 
to  get  tbe  start  of  them, 
a  suflicient  body  of  Imopi^ii 
the  command  of  M.  de  Moleodorf, 
general  of  infant r>',  Ulo.  the 
teiTJtories  of  the  republiCsMiBd  es- 
)M:eially  into  several  districls  of 
Grand  Poland. 

These  measures  of  precautioo  have 
for  their  aim  to  cover  the  Pruaaian 
territories:  to  suppress-  the  iU- 
dis()osed  incendaries  and  disturben 
of  tranquillity;  to  restore  and  main- 
tain oixler  and  tranquillity;  and 
lastly,  to  afford  efficacious  protec- 
tion to  the  well-disposed  inhabi- 
tants. It  will  only  deprnid  on  them 
to  merit  that  protection^  by  a  tna> 
quil  and  piiident  conduct,  by  gifiiu; 
to  the  Prussian  troops  a  finm^ 
reception  and  treatment,  and  hy 
assisting  them  with  whnterer  they 
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mav  want,  and  facilitatins:  their 
Mibsistence.  The  commanding  ge- 
neral shall,  on  his  own  part,  not 
be  wanting  to  maintain  good  and 
severe  discipline,  to  disburden  the 
inhabitants  as  much  as  in  his  pow- 
er shall  be,  to  redress  all  their 
grievances,  and  to  pay  punctually 
for  the  supplies  which  he  mav  have 
occasion  for.  The  king  is  fond  of 
cherishing  the  hope,  that,  with  sen- 
tinienls  ?o  pacific,  he  may  depend 
on  the  g^ood  will  of  a  nation,  whose 
prosperity  cannot  he  indifferent  to 
his  majesty,  and  to  whom  his  ma- 
jesty wishes  to  give  real  proofs  of 
his  affection  and  good  wislies. 
Berlin,  Jan.  6]   1793. 


Protest  of  the  Sereiie  confederated 
Republic  of  Poland  against  the 
violent  Entrance  of  the  Prussian 
troops  into  its  Territories. 

FYOURABLE  events  or  great 
misfortunes  have,  in  tarns, 
raised  Poland  to  an  eminent  degree 
of  splendour,  or  plunged  it  into  a 
state  of  weakness  and  oppression  : 
but  amidst  these  changes  of  oppo- 
site circumstances,  unshaken  con- 
stancy* has  always  jn'ox'ed  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  national  character. 

The  short  interval  of  the  four 
last  years  has  seen  obscured  this 
aspect,  honourable  for  the  nation. 
The  diet  of  1788  assembled  at  an 
epoch  which,  by  a  fortimate  con- 
course of  circumstances,  presented 
to  Poland  both  the  hopes  and  means 
of  securing  t  he  basis  of  its  republi- 
can government,  became  to  it  a 
source  of  evils,  aggravated  by  their 
contrast  with  its  vanished  hopes. 
Seduction  misled  confident  patriot- 
ism, and  distorted  its  pure  and  be- 
neficent views. 


The  revolution  of  the  3d  of  May 
1791,  planned  and  effected  v»ithout 
the  support  of  the  national  will, 
without  the  concurrence  of  its 
neighbours,  by  transforming  a  re- 
public into  a  monarchy,  made  des- 
potism ])revail  within  it,  together 
with  the  dread  of  external  storms, 
excited  by  the  discontent  of  neigh- 
bouring courts. 

A  constitution  which  infringed 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  citizens, 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors,  and  incompatible  with 
the  j)olitical  convenience  of  the 
powers  who  suiTOund  us,  was  desti- 
tute of  the  basis  necessary  to  give 
it  solidity. 

Faithful  to  our  engagements,  her 
majesty  the  empress  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  that  august  ally  of  Poland,  and 
the  guarantee  of  its  government, 
deigned  to  offer  to  the  nation,  in 
the  generous  assistance  of  her  pow- 
er, a  flattering  prosfject  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  liberties,  its  in- 
dependence, its  sovereignty,  and 
its  integrity. 

Virtuous  citizens,  determined  to 
prefer  death  to  slavery,  did  no*  he- 
sitate to  adhere  to  views  so  conMi* 
ing  to  their  country,  while  other^ 
retiring  from  their  homes,  an»l 
yielding  to  circumstances,  waitied 
oidy  for  that  favourable  moment 
which  eveiy  thing  seeined  t(T  pre- 
sage to  them.  The  deelai*ation  of 
the  court  of  Petersburg  secured  ti> 
the  Poles  their  republic,  a  free  go- 
vernment, national  inde[)endence, 
and  the  integrity  of  their  domains. 
Peace  and  liberty  preceded  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Russian  troops,  M^ho 
entered  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public as  friends  and  auxiliaries. 
The  abusive  employment,  however, 
of  the  national  forces,  in  opposing 
an  imprudent  resibtance,'  soon' filled 
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every  virtuous  citizen  with  grief, 
on  seeing  the  blood  of  his  brethren 
lavished  without  leflection. 

The  reign,  however,  of  eiTor 
and  disorder  soon  disappeared,  sen- 
timents of  fraternity  brought  to- 
l^ether  every  heart.  The  king,  the 
army,  and  the  whole  nation  ad- 
hered to  the  band  of  confederation 
formed  at  Targowitz  on  the  14lh 
of  May  1792.  Trouble  and  con- 
sternation then  gave  place  to  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  joy.  The  calm 
re-established  at  home — the  support 
of  foreign  assistance — confidence 
founded  on  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
and  on  the  good  disposition  of  our 
neighbours,  all  concurred  to  banish 
uneasiness.  The  national  charac- 
ter excluded  every  idea  of  persecu- 
tion. The  j)ersons  and  property, 
therefore,  of  individuals  most  dis- 
tinguished by  their  opposition  to 
the  salutary  views  of  the  confedera- 
tion were  respected — Russian  troops 
cantoned  in  the  different  provinces 
every  where  observed  strict  disci- 
pline; and  if  some  citizens  now 
and  then  experienced  acts  of  op- 
pression, these  single  injuries,  from 
which  {leople  are  not  entirely  free 
cm  the  part  of  national  troops,  even 
in  the  time  of  peace,  were  the 
work  only  of  some  subaltern  com- 
manders, and  were  redressed  as  soon 
as  kifown. 

The  confederation  already  ima- 
gined that  it  was  about  to  accom* 
plish  its  end  3  its  labours  tending  to 
regenerate  the  republican  govern- 
ment, were  already  about  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  to 
establish  friendship  and  good  un- 
derstanding between  it  and  neigh- 
bouring states^  already  had  the  re- 
public arrived  at  the  period  when 
it  was  about  to  enjoy  in  the  boeom 
oi  ])eace  the  fruits  of  the  active 


zeal  of  citieens,  who  had  the  caU4 
rage  to  seize  the  helm  of  affiun  at 
so  difficult  a  crisis. 

The  purity  of  their  intentions 
unveiled,  dispersed  the  clouds  of 
prejudice,  and  the  nation  waited 
with  confidence  for  the  result  of 
labours  undeitaken  for  the  public 
happiness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Poland  when  the  declaration  of  his 
majei-ty  the  king  of  Prussia  froze 
every  heart  with  terror  and  siur** 
prize.  Tlie  motives  assigned  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Prussian  troops 
into  the  territories  of  the  republic, 
could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  uneasy 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Poles, 
whose  character  is  as  loyal  as  their 
conduct  is  open. 

Alarmed  by  the  pretended  pro^ 
gress  of  democracy  in  Poland,  and 
still  more  by  the  rise  of  clubs  des^ 
tined  to  propagate  it,  ''  the  king 
of  Prussia,'*  says  the  declaration, 
''when  about  to  open  a  second 
campaign,  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  leave  behind  him  an 
enemy  from  whom  he  had  every 
thing  to  fear.  He  consequently 
considered  it  as  an  indispensable 
precaution  to  cause  a  part  of  bis 
troops  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
republic.*' 

A  continued  correspondence  be- 
tween the  military  commanders, 
the  palatinal  confederations,  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  the  general 
confederation,  having  enabled  the 
latter  to  assure  itself,  that  perfect 
tranquillity  prevailed  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  all 
extraordinary  measures  of  precau- 
tion have  hitherto  a|)p^red  to  it 
superfluous.  On  seeing  the  decla- 
ration of  his  Prussian  majesty^  the 
general  confederation,  though  asto* 
nished  only  at  the  assertions  therein 
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announced,  and  no  ways  convinced 
oF  the  reality  of  their  object,  dis- 
charged in  every  respect  what  it 
thought  due  to  a  neighbour,  a 
friend,  and  an  ally. — It  declared  in 
its  answer,  that  no  symptoms  of 
disturbance  appeai-ed  in  the  coun- 
try; that  all  revolutionary  clubs 
were  proscribed ;  and,  in  short, 
that  the  public  force,  supported  by 
the  presence  of  the  Russian  troops 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  suppress 
all  commotions.  It  therefore  de- 
manded, that  his  Prussian  majesty 
would  revoke  the  orders  he  had 
given  for  a  body  of  his  troops  to 
enter  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
In  consequence  of  this  answer,  the 
general  confederation,  in  deference 
rather  to  the  uneasiness  manifested 
by  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
than  to  the  existence  of  any  ne- 
cessity, sent  strict  orders  to  every 
body  of  troops  to  hold  themselves 
always  in  rtadiness  to  march, 
wherever  the  smallest  symptom  of 
ferment  might  require  their  pre- 
sence. 

These  steps  being  taken,  the  ge- 
neral confederation  and  whole  na- 
tion entertained  no  doubt  that  his 
Prussian  majesty,  assured  by  so 
many  motives,  would  order  the 
march  of  his  troops  to  be  sto|)ped. 
This  deference  seemed  as  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, as  with  the  dignity  of  a  free 
nation. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
solemn  assurances,  and  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  the  facts 
allcdged  in  support  of  them,  the 
Prussian  army  advanced,  and  one 
of  its  detachments  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  Thorn.  Its  inhabitants 
faithful  to  their  duty,  having  re- 
fused entmnce  to  the  Prussian  troops, 
experienced  an  open  attack.    Can* 


nons  weix;  planted  against  it ;  the 
gates  were  broken  open,  the  muni^ 
cipal  guard  were  dislodged  from 
their  post ;  a  defenceless  city  ex- 
hibited the  spectacle  of  a  place 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  Prussian 
regiments  entered  it^  making  the 
air  resound  with  shouts  of  joy. 
There  were  no  soldiers  of  the  re- 
public in  it  to  make  resistance  -,  thd 
city  depended  for  security  on  pub- 
lic faith,  and  that  was  violated. 
At  the  same  epoch  different  Polish 
detachments,  dispersed  throughout 
Great  Poland,  were  attacked  and 
diiven  from  their  posts  by  superior 
forces. 

Confiding  in  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  in  the  faith  of  treaties, 
we  coukl  ne\er  imagine  that  we 
had  occasion  to  apprehend  a  sur- 
]mze  or  open  violence,  where  every 
thing  ought  to  have  assured  to  us* 
that  we  should  find  only  friendship 
and  assistance.  The  few  troops 
therefore  cantoned  on  these  fron- 
tiers, being  destined  only  to  watch 
over  the  internal  tranquillity,  in* 
stead  of  being  armed  for  war,  were 
even  unprovided  with  cannon. 

The  high  idea  which  we  have 
formed  of  the  justice  and  magna* 
niraity  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  increases  our  hopec,  that 
that  prince,  enlightened  by  our 
answer,  will  stop  the  consequencet 
of  his  first  resolution,  and  that,  in« 
stead  of  wishing  to  give  support  to 
a  violation  already  made  in  the 
Polish  territories,  he  will  rather 
endeavour  to  convince  the  nation 
of  his  constant  good  will,  by  caus- 
ing his  troops  to  evacuate  the  do«> 
mains  of  the  republic.  Resting  on 
the  goodness  of  our  cause>  we  have 
not  to  fear  any  kind  of  pretensions 
injurious  to  any  part  of  the  states 
of  the  republic,  guaranteed  by  so 
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many  treaties,  nnd  particularly  by 
that  of  1775,  which  Wuidi  hid  Priu- 
^iaIl  majesty,  96  it  does  the  two 
jther  neighbouring  courts. 

Faithful  therefore  to  our  oath, 
faithful  in  our  attachment  to  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  faithful  to  our  voca- 
tion, we  protest  in  the  most  solemn 
mariner,  in  the  faceuf  the  universe, 
against  all  usurpations  of  thesmallest 
part  of  the  states  of  the  republic. 
We  openly  declare  that  we  enter 
into  nothing,  nor  in  any  manner 
into  any  concern  whatever,  which 
may  tend  to  dismember  any  part  of 
the  Polish  domains  3  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  ready  to  sa- 
crifice even  the  last  dfop  of  our 
blood  in  defence  of  our  liberty  and 
integrity.  In  short,  we  hope  that 
the  two  im])enal  courts  connected 
by  their  guarantee,  and  that  even 
all  powers,  in  consequence  of  the 
reciprocity  of  national  interests, 
will  not  behold  with  an  eye  of  in- 
difference a  manifest  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  violent  at- 
tempts made  against  the  tranquillity 
of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly 
state,  and  the  open  invasion  of  its 
domains.  We  expect,  above  all, 
that  the  august  sovereign  in  whom 
we  have  placed  all  our  confidence^ 
and  who,  in  the  ^ce  of  Europe, 
has  vowed  to  us  good  will,  will  not 
sufier  the  splendour  of  her  renown 
to  be  obscured,  and  will  rather 
think  it  becoming  the  magnanimity 
of  her  soul  to  add  to  the  multitude 
of  memorable  acts  which  have  im- 
mortalized her,  one  no  less  glorious, 
that  of  stretching  out,  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  the  hand  of  assistance 
to  a  free  nation,  worthy  in  every 
respect  to  excite  general  interest. 

In  thus  maoiiesting  the  purity  of 
our  intentions  we  declare,  ini  short. 


that  our  efforts  are  animitad  by  IM9 
other  views  than  those  of  trunoijfe* 
ing  to  our  posterity,  the  €ree/i»t 
de|)endent,  and  well-organised  ie* 
public ;    and  that  we  will  eitbier 
preserve  entire  this  republic,  whidi 
we  have  regenerated,  or  that  not 
one  of  us  will  survive  its  destine^ 
tion. 
Done  at  Grodno  in  the  sitting  of 
the  general  confederatiaa  of. 
the  two  nations,  3d  Febnaiy, 
1793. 
(L.  S.)     Signed  by 
Stanislaus  Felix  Potocki,  grand dkas^ 
ter  of  artillery,  and  marshal  of 
the  general  confederation  oftbe 
crown  j  Alexander  Prince  SofndUi, 
grand  chancellor  of  Lithuania, 
and  marshal  of  the  general  con- 
federation of  that  Duchy. 
And  by  a  great    number   of  the' 
councillors  of  the  confederKtSoB^ 
and  of  other  citizens. 


Eilict  of  the  Empress  of  Rvmm,  ad^ 
dressed  to  her  Senate  on  the  BIk  nf 
February,  1793. 

THE  troubles  which  have  pie- 
vailed  in  France  sinoe  the 
year  1789,  cannot  fail  to  h&ve  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  every  regohr 
government.  As  long  as  there  re- 
mained any  hope  that  time  and 
circumstances  would  contribute  to 
bring  to  a  sense  of  their  du^  the 
minds  of  those  that  were  milled, 
and  that  order  and  legitimate  au- 
thority would  there  recover  thair 
ancient  vigour,  we  tolerated  the 
residence  of  the  French  in  our  ter- 
ritories, and  permitted  our  suljeelp 
to  communicate  with  them,  Bit 
having  ob8er\'ed  in  their  eowitif 
the  still  greater  and  greelerpnignsi 
of  insurrection  and  diiobedfeflioe  to- 
wards. 
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wards  their   sovereign,    accompa- 
nied by  an  obstinate  intention,  not 
only  to  consolidate  among  them  the 
principles  of  impiety,  of  anarchy, 
and  of  every  description  of  immo- 
rality, but  also  to  propagate  them 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe, 
we  have  interrupted   our  political 
correspondence  with    France,    by 
recalling  our  minister  with  his  suite, 
as  well  as  by  dismissing  from  our 
court  the  diarge  des  affaires  of  that 
power — a    measure    to  which   we 
were  determined  by  this  new  con- 
sideration, that  the  respective  mis- 
sions having  been  established  be- 
tween us  and  the  king,  it  was  in- 
compatible with  our  dignity,  after 
the  latter  had  been  deprived  of  his 
authority,  and  kept,  under  a  scan- 
dalous constraint,  in  continual  ap- 
prehensions, to  have,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  the   appearance   of 
wishing  to  treat  with  the  usurpers 
of  his  rights  and  government.  Now 
that  the  measure  of  the  atrocities 
which   have   soiled   that   unhappy 
land,  and  the  universal  horror  they 
have  inspired,  are  at  their  height 
— now  that  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred monsters  have   been  found, 
who  have  abused  the  power  they 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the 
most  criminal  means,  and  that  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  lay  their  par- 
ricidal hands   on  the   life  of  the 
Ix>rd's  annointed,  of  their  lawful 
master,  cnielly  and  inhumanly  im- 
molated on  the  21st  of  January  last, 
we  think  ourselves  bound  by  God 
and  our  conscience,  until  the  justice 
of  the  Most  Hieb  shall  have  con- 
founded the  authors  of  so  horrible 
a  crime,  and  it  shall  have  pleased 
his  holy  will  to  terminate  the  ca» 
lamities  by  which  France  is  now 


afflicted,  not  to  permit,  between 
our  empire  and  that  kingdom,  any 
of  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween civilized  and  legitimately 
constituted  states.  We,  in  conse- 
quence, order  as  follows : 

The  suspension  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  December  1786. 

The  prohibition  of  the  entry  of 
French  vessels,  under  their  own  flag 
or  any  other,  into  our  ports,  equally 
prohibiting  our  merchants  and  ship- 
masters from  sending  their  vessels 
into  the  poits  of  France. 

The  dismissal  of  the  heretofore 
French  consuls,  vice-consuls,  agents, 
&c. 

We  order,  that  the  French  of 
both  sexes,  without  any  exception, 
shall  quit  our  empire ;  except  such 
as  shall  manifest  their  desire  of  ab- 
juring, by  oath,  the  principles  of 
impiety  and  sedition  at  this  time 
professed  in  their  country. 

The  abjuration  is  to  be  made  in 
a  catholic  church,  where  any  such 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  place. 

All  our  subjects  are  prohibited 
from  travelling  in  France,  or  from 
having  the  least  communication 
with  the  French,  either  in  their 
own  country,  or  in  the  temtories 
into  wfiich  they  have  carried  their 
arms. 

The  introduction  into  Russia  of 
gazettes,  journals,  and  other  pe- 
riodical works  published  in  France, 
is  prohibited. 

Lastly,  we  forbid  the  permission 
of  entry  into  our  empire  to  any 
French  native,  without  producing 
a  certificate  from  the  French  prin- 
ces, and  being  obliged  to  toiake  the 
abjuration  above  mentioned. 
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Manifeito  and  Declaration  of  hu 
Prussitm  Majeittf  to  the  Gty  of 
Dantzick. 

THE  same  motives  which  in- 
duced his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  order  a  corps  of  his 
troops  to  enter  a  district  of  Great 
Poland,  put  his  mtgesty  also  under 
the  necessity  of  making  sure  of  the 
city  of  Dantzick  and  its  dependen- 
cies. 

Forbearing  to  mention  the  quite 
unamicable  dispositions  which  this 
city  has  for  many  years  evinced 
against  Prussia,  it  has  now  become 
the  seat  of  an  audacious  sect,  which 
proceeds  from  transgression  to  trans- 
gression, and  seeks  to  propagate 
them  by  the  poluted  services  of  its 
votaries  and  accomplices. 

One  of  those  villains  has  met 
with  an  open  reception  at  Dantzick 
itself,  after  having  laboured  in 
vain  to  circulate  the  venom  of  its 
doctrine  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
and  loyal  nation,  and  he  could  not 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  his 
protectors  but  by  dint  of  remon- 
strances. 

This  recent  example,  other  fre- 
quent abuses  of  a  liberty  ill  under- 
stood, the  close  connexions  which 
the  rebels  in  France  and  Poland 
keep  up  with  a  party,  wMch  by 
the  boldness  of  its  principles  pre- 
dominates over  the  plurality  of 
well-disposed  citizens;  and  lastly, 
the  fiau:ility  with  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  procures  to  himself,  by 
means  of  his  adherents  at  Dantzick, 
all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  espe- 
cially corn ;  these  are  ever  so  many 
objects  which  ought  to  have  drawn 
the  king's  notice  to  this  city,  and 
to  have  induced  him  to  keep  it 
within  its  proper  bounds,  and  to 


take  care  of  the  safety  and  train 
quillity  of  the  neighbouring  pffo- 
vinces  of  Prussia. 

To  this  end  his  Prussian  msyestjri 
after  having  agreed  with  other 
powers  interested  in  this,  has  charged 
his  lieutenant-general  M.  de  Bau- 
mez  to  take  possession  of  the  city 
of  Dantzick  and  its  dependeada, 
with  a  sufficient  body  of  troops, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  there 
good  order,  and  public  tranquillity. 

It  only  rests  with  the  inhabitaatf 
to  gain  the  king's  good- will,  by  t 
quiet  and  prudent  conduct^  inre- 
ceiving  and  treating  his  majesty's 
troops  in  a  friendly  wanner,  and 
granting  them  necessary  fucconr 
and  assistance. 

The  general  and  commandint 
will  not  be  remiss  on  his  own  ptrt 
to  observe  the  most  rigorous  dnci- 
pline,  and  to  grant  his  protectioa 
to  all  those  who  in  this  case  vuvf 
require  it. 

Whereas  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  his  Prussian  mi^ty,  the  king 
flatters  himself  that  the  magistrate 
of  Dantzick  will  not  hesitate  to 
accede  to  them,  and  to  £ecoiid  in 
thb  manner  the  salutary  views,  of 
which  they  will  be  the  fint  to  fol 
the  effects. 

Done  at  Berlin,  Feb.  524,  1793. 


Declaration  of  the  Emperor  ef 
Germany. 

Francis  II.  by  the  grace  of  God, 
&c. 

ALTHOUGH  we  do  not  inter- 
fere in  the  dotnestic  concerns 
of  Poland,  nor  deem  it  necessary  to 
give  any  direct  precepts  on  that 
head  to  our  Gallician  sulnects,  jet 
since  the  king  and  repuUic  of  Po- 
land 
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land  have  solemnly  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  former  relations  guaranteed 
by  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  in 
alliance  with  us,  still  we  are  bound 
by  a  neighbourly  and  friendly  re- 
gard to  see  chat  no  concerted  mea- 
sures or  counter-operations  against 
those  lawful  relations,  in  our  here- 
ditary dominions^  should  be  tole- 
rated. 

We  do  therefore  put  our  most 
gracious  confidence  in  the  docility 
and  love  of  order  and  peace  which 
we  have  always  perceived  with 
pleasure  in  our  Gallician  subjects, 
that  they  will  totally  forbear  parti- 
cipating in  any  projects  or  efforts 
to  create  new  changes  or  fermenta- 
tions in  Poland. 

We  expect,  in  the  same  manner, 
on  the  part  of  those  subjects  who 
reside  in  our  dominions,  that  by  a 
similar  tranquil  conduct  they  will 
render  themselves  worthy  of  the 
protection  they  enjoy.  But  should, 
against  all  expectation^  any  Polish 
subjects  dare  to  counteract,  in  our 
dominions,  the  present  operations 
in  Poland  by  meditation  of  the  im- 
perial court  of  Russia,  we  do  hereby 
<lcclare,  that  in  case  of  such  a  par- 
ticipation in  designs  against  the  re- 
))ublic  of  Poland  being  discovered, 
all  residence  and  abode  in  all  our 
hereditary  dominions  shall  be  re- 
fused them  ;  and  we  do  further  or- 
dain to  all  our  governments  and 
public  offices,  to  exert  the  most 
careful  and  most  rigorous  vigilance, 
that  our  sentiments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity,  thus 
openly  declared  by  th^  our  com- 
mands, be  by  every  one,  without 
exception,  duly  olraenred  and  at- 
tended to. 

Given  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1793. 


Ukase  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  re- 
lalive  to  the  Partition  of  Poland. 

BY  her  imperial  majesty,  my 
most  gracious  sovereign,  I  Mi- 
chael Krechetnicoff,  general  in 
chief,  senator,  general  governor  of 
Tula,  Kaluga,  and  the  countries 
newly  annexed  from  the  Polish  re- 
public to  the  Russian  empire,  com- 
mander of  all  the  armies  there,  and 
in  the  three  governments  of  Little 
Russia,  in  the  place  of  governor  ge- 
neral of  those  three  governments^ 
inspector  of  the  armfes,  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alex- 
ander Ncfskf,  St.  Vladimir^  of 
the  first  class,  the  Polish  white 
Eagle,  and  St.  Stanblaus,  and  the 
Holstein  order  of  St,  Anne,  hereby 
make  known  the  supreme  will  and 
command  of  my  most  gracious  so- 
vereign her  imperial  majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  to  all  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  and  to  every  one  in  parti- 
cular, of  whatever  rank  or  deno- 
mination, of  the  countries  and  places 
now  united  for  ever  to  the  Russian 
empire  from  the  Polish  republic. 

The  share  her  imperial  majesty 
has  hitherto  taken  in  the  affaira  of 
Poland,  has  always  been  tending 
in  the  most  direct  and  fundamental 
manner  to  the  interests  of  both  em- 
pii*es.  It  has  not  only  been  unsuc- 
cessful, but  proved  a  fruitless  bur- 
den ;  and  her  endeavours  to  main- 
tain peace,  quiet,  and  freedom 
amongst  her  neighbours,  have  been 
attended  with  innumerable  losses. 

Thirty  years-  experience  have 
shewn  this  in  the  numerous  quar- 
rels and  eternal  disputes  amdngst 
themselveB,  which  have  tara  the 
Polish  republic.  Her  imperial  ma- 
jesty has  viewed  their  suferings  in 
the  towns  and  cities  bordering  on 

C«  her 
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her  em|nre  with  great  grief,  con- 
sidering them  as  descended  from 
the  same  race,  and  professing  the 
Holy  Christian  religion. 

At  present  even  some  unworthy 
PloleSy  enemies  to  their  country, 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  approve 
the  government  of  the  ungodly 
rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  to  request  their  assistance  to 
involve  their  country  also  in  bloody 
civil  wars. 

The  true  Christian  religion,  and 
tha  very  well  being  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  above-mentioned  coun- 
tries, would  sufier  from  the  intro- 
duction of  such  detestable  doctrines, 
which  tend  to  annihilate  all  the 
political  and  social  bonds  of  society, 
to  overthrow  all  safety,  property, 
and  prosperity.  These  enemies  of 
peace  and  quiet,  following  the  de* 
testable  plan  of  the  mob  of  rebels 
in  France,  propagate  their  doctrines 
throughout  Poland  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  which  would  destroy 
for  ever  their  own  and  neighbours' 
happiness. 

From  these  considerations,  her 
imperial  majesty,  my  most  gracious 
mistress,  as  well  to  indemnify  her- 
self for  her  many  losses,  as  for  the 
future  safety  of  her  empire  and  the 
Polish  dominions,  and  for  the  cut- 
ting off  at  once,  for  ever,  all  futui-e 
disturbances  and  frequent  changes 
of  government,  has  been  pleased 
now  to  take  under  her  sway,  and 
to  unite  for  ever  to  her  empire  the 
following  tracts  of  land,  with  all 
their  inhabitants :  namely,  a  line 
beginning  at  the  village  of  Druy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dvina, 
at  the  comer  of  the  border  of  Semi- 
gallia;  from  thence  extending  to 
Neroch  and  Dnbrova,  and  fiallow- 
ing  the  bonier  of  the  voivodship 


of  Vilna  to  Stolptsa,  to  Neai^,  wad 
thentoPinsk;  from  thence  puniig 
Kunish,  between  Viskero  aind'Ni^ 
vogreble,  near  tlie  frontier  of  Gal- 
licia;  from  thence  to  the  fircr 
Dniester,  and  lastly  mnniiip  ahvg 
the  river  till  it  entersiflhe  old  bor- 
der of  Russia  and  Poland,  at  -Tcger- 
tic ;  in  such  manner,  that  all  tbtt 
cities,  lands,  and  coontriea,  lyng 
within  this  line  of  demarcatiaB.  Ik 
new  border  of  Russia  and  Fnlanil, 
shall  from  henceforward  Car  citf 
come  under  the  sceptre  of  Um  Koi- 
sian  empire,  and  the  inliahitaati 
and  possessors,  of  all  ranks  whiC* 
ever,  be  subjects  thereof. 

Therefore  I  being  appointed  by 
her  imperial  majesty,  gowrernor  g^ 
neral  of  these  countiieSj  bf  hersa* 
preme  order,  have  to  aMure,  in  her 
sacred  name,  and  in  her  om 
words,  as  by  this  oianiiatD  I 
known  U)  every  body,  and 
I  wiU  folfi],  to  aU  her 
majesty's  new  subjects,  and  nammf 
beloved  countrymen,  that  her  moit 
gracious  migesty  is  pkaaed,  not 
only  to  confirm  and  inson  to  aU 
the  free  and  public  ezeraw  of  their 
religion,  and  full  secmity  of  pR>- 
perty  and  possession,  hot  to  uute 
and  affiliate  them  under  her  gi»* 
vernment,  for  the  fiune  and  gbry 
of  the  whole  Russian  tmptftp  aa 
example  of  which  is  to  be  aeen  in 
her  faithful  subjects  the  inhdiiteaCi 
of  White  Russia,  now  living  in  All 
peace  and  plenty  under  her  wIm 
and  gracious  dominion.  FtettflTy 
that  all  and  every  one  of  them  ikril 
enjoy  all  the  rights  ^nd  privikgHif 
heroU  subjects,  and  thnt  ftOBlUi 
day  every  dendlninatkm  of  Uniir 

habitants  cnten  on  tlM  ftdi  firti^ 
jiiilidn  iif  ihiiii  him niiMlmnnlljlil 
wiioie  extent  of  the  RoainiHiiK 
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Her  imperial  majesty  expects 
from  the  gratitude  of  her  new  sub- 
jects, that  they,  being  placed  by 
her  bounty  on  an  equality  with 
Russians,  shall,  in  return,  transfer 
their  love  of  their  former  country 
to  the  new  one,  and  live  in  futui'e 
attached  to  so  great  and  generous 
an  empress. 

I,  therefore,  now  inform  every 
person,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  that,  within  one  month, 
they  must  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance before  the  witnesses  whom  I 
shall  appoint;  and  if  any  of  the 
gentlemen,  or  other  ranks,  possess- 
ing real  or  immoveable  property, 
regardless  of  their  own  interest, 
shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed, three  months  are  allowed 
for  the  sale  of  their  immoveables, 
and  their  free  departure  over  the 
borders  -,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  term  all  their  remaining 
property  shall  be  con^scated  to  the 
crown. 

Clergy,  both  high  and  low,  as 
pastors  of  their  flocks,,  are  expected 
to  set  the  example  in  taking  the 
oath  3  and  in  the  daily  service  in 
their  churches,  they  must  pray  for 
her  imperial  majesty,  for  her  sue* 
cessor  the  great  duke  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  and  for  all  the  imperial  fa- 
mily, according  to  the  formula 
which  shall  be  given  them.  • 

In  the  above-mentioned  solemn 
assurance  concerning  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  property,  it  is  under- 
stood thaft  the  Jews,  living  in  these 
countries  united  to  the  Russian  em* 
pire,  shall  remain  on  the  former 
footing,  protected  in  their  religion 
and  property  :  for  her  majesty's  hu- 
manity will  not  permit  them  alone 
to  be  excluded  ^m  the  benefits  of 
her  kindness  under  the  protection 


of  God,  80  long  as  they  continue  to 
live  in  peace,  and  pursue  their 
trades  as  handicrafts  like  true  and 
faithful  subjects.  Law  and  justice 
shall  be  administered,  in  the  name 
of  her  imperial  majesty,  in  the  pro- 
per places,  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness  and  equity. 

I  have  further  thought  it  needful 
to  add,  by  order  of  her  imperial 
majesty,  tha^  the  troops  shall,  as  in 
their  own  country,  be  under  the 
strictest'  discipline ;  their  taking 
possession  therefore  of  the  various 
places,  and  changing  the  govern- 
ment, shall  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  course  of  trade  or  living ;  for 
the  increase  of  the  hap})iness  of  the 
inhabitants  in  all  parts,  is  the  inten- 
tion of  her  imperial  majesty. 

This  manifesto  shall  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  on  the  ^7th  of  the 
present  month  of  March,  registered 
in  all  the  municipal  books,  and 
nailed  up  in  proper  places,  for  the 
general  information  j  and  that  full 
faith  may  be  given  to  it,  I  have, 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  me,  signed  it  with  my 
hand,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  my 
arms,  at  ,the  head  quarters  of  the 
army  under  my  command  at  Po* 
loha. 

(Signed) 
Michael  Krbchbtnicofp. 


Prussian  Declaration  respecting 
Poland, 

We,  Frederick  William,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Prussia, 
&c. 

MAKE  known  by  these  pre- 
sents to  the  respective  states, 
bishops^  abbots,  prelates^  voivodes^ 
castle  keqiers^  starosts,  chamber- 
laim,  and  country  judges;  the 
knighthood^  vassals,  and  nobles,  the 

n^s- 
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magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  all  the  tremendous  comequenees  of 

cities,  the  countrymen,  and  all  the  anarchy ,    and    plunged    into  mi-> 

remainder  of  the  spiritual  and  aecu-  series,  the  end  of  which  could  not 

lar  inhabitants  of  the  voiTodships  be  seen. 

of  Poien,  Gnesen.  Kalish,  Siradia,        If  in  erer;-  countiy  the  adoption 

the  city  and   monastery  of  Czen-  and  spreading  out  of  such  desmic- 

tochova,   the  province  of  Vielnn ;  five  principles  is  alvrays  attended 

the  voivodship  of  Lentschitz,  the  with  the  loss  of  the  traoqiriliity 

province  of  Cujavia,  the  province  of  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  its 

Dobrzyn,  the  voivodships  of  Rava  destructive  consequences  are  chieflv, 

and  Plotzk,  &c.  in  th^  circle  of  the  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a 

boundaries,  as  likewise  the  cities  of  country  like  Poland,  since  this  na- 

Dantzick  and  Thorn,  hitherto  in  the  tion  have  always  distinguished  them- 

possession  of  the  cmwn  of  Poland,  selves  by  disturbances    and   party 

our    gracious    will^    royal    grace,  spirit,  and  are  poicerful  enough  of 

and  all   sorts   of  good,  and   g^ve  themselves  to  become  dangeroiu  to 

them  the  following  most  gracious  theirneightjouTS  by  these distnrbaun. 
notice.  It  would  certainly  militate  against 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  the  first  rules  of  a  sound  policy,  as 

Polish  nation  never  ceased  to  afford  well  as  the  duties  incumbent  on  na 

to  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  for  thepresenationoftranqmllityin 

chiefly  to  the  Prussian  state,  fre-  our  state,  if,  in  such  a  state  of  things 

quent  reasons  of  just  discontent-  in  a  neighbouring  great  kingdom, 

ment.    Not  satbfied  (contrary  to  we  remainedinactive  spectators,  and 

all  rules  of  a  good  neighbourhood)  should  wait  for  the  period  when  the 

with  hurting  the  Prussian  territory,  faction     feel     themselves     strong 

by  frequent  invasions,  with  molest-  enough  to  appear  in   public ;  li^ 

ing  and  ill-using  the  subjects  on  this  which  our  own  neighbouring  pro* 

side  the  frontiers,  and  with  almost  vinces  woiild  be  exposed  to  several 

continually  refusing  them  justice  and  dangers,  Y)y  the  consequences  of  the 

lawful  satisfaction;  this  nation  have,  anarchy  on  our  frontiers, 
besides,  always  busied  themselves        We  have,  therefore,  in  coi^unc- 

with  pernicious  plans,  which  must  tion  with  her  nuyesty  the  empress 

needs  attract  the  attention  of  the  of  Russia,  and  with  the  assent  of 

neighbouring  powei«.     These  are  his  majesty  the  Roman  Emperor, 

matters  of  fact   which  could  not  acknowledged,   that  the  safety  of 

escape  the  eye  of  an  attentive  ob-  our  states  did  require  to  set  the 

server  of  the   late  occurrences  in  republic  of  Poland  such  boundaries 

Poland:  but   what  chiefly  excited  which  sdc  more  compatible  with 

the  serious  consideration    of   the  her  interior  strength  and  situation, 

neighbouring  powers,  b  the  spirit  and  to  fascilitato  to  her  the  means  (^ 

of  rebellion  continually  increasing  procuring,  without  prejudice  of  her 

in  Poland,  and  the  visible  influence  liberty,  a  well  ordained,  solid,  and 

which  was  obtained  by  those  abo-  activeforinof  government,  of  main- 

minable  exertions,    by  which    all  taining  herself  in  the  undisturbed 

civil,  political,  and  religious  ties,  enjoyment  of  the  same,  and  prevent- 

would  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  ing  by  these  means  the  disturbances 

inhabitants  of  Poland  exposed  to  which  have  so  often  shaken  her  own 

tranquillity. 
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tranqiiillity,  and  endangered    the  commanders  and  troops,  ordered  for 

safety  of  her  neighbours.  that  purpose,  but  rather  tractably 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  and  to  submit  to  our  government,  and 

to  preserve  the  Republic  of  Poland  acknowledge  us  from  this  day  for- 

fi*om    the   dreadful    consequences  ward  as  their  lawful  king  and  sove- 

which  must  be   the  result  of  her  reign,  to  behave,  like  loyal  and  obe- 

internal  divisions,  and  to  rescue  her  dient  subjects,    and   to    renounce 

from  her  utter  ruin,  but  chiefly  to  all  connexions  with  the  crown  of 

withdraw  her  inhabitants  from  the  Poland. 

horrors  of  the  destructive  doctrines  We  do  not  doubt  but  every  body 

which   they  are  bent    to  follow ;  whom  this  may  concern,  will  at- 

there  is,  according  to  our  thorough  tend  to  this  with  obedience  5  but  in 

persuasion,  to  which  also  her  ma-  case,  and  contrary  to  all  expectation, 

jesty  the  empress  of  all  the  Russias  some  one  or  other  state  and  inhabi- 

accedes  in  the  most  perfect  con-  tants  of  the  said  districts  and  towns 

gruity'with  our  intentions  and  prin-  should  refuse  to  obey  the  contents 

ciples,  no  other  means,  except  to  of  this  our  open  letter,  and  not  take 

incorporate  her  frontier  provinces  the  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  submit 

into  our  states,  and  for  this  purpose  to  our  government,  or  even  attempt 

immediately  to  take  possession  of  to  oppose  our    commanders   and 

the  same,  and  to  prevent,  in  time,  troops,  such  person  or  persons  have 

all  misfortunes  which   might  arise  unavoidably  to  expect  the  punish- 

frora  the  continuance  of  the  reci-  ments  usual  in  such  like  cases,  shall 

procal  disturbances.  be  inflicted  upon  them  without  any 

Wherefore  we  have  resolved,  with  distinction, 
the  assent  of  her  Russian  majesty,  to  In  witness  whereof  we  have  sub- 
take  possession  of  the  above-men-  scribed  this  patent  with  our  own 
tioncd  districts  of  Poland,  and  also  hand,  and  caused  our  royal  seal  to 
of  the  cities  of  Dantzick  and  Thorn,  be  set  to  it  to  be  published  in  due 
to  the  end  of  incorporating  them  to  place,  and  to  be  publicly  printed. 

our  state.  Done  at  Berlin  the  <i^th  of  March, 

We  herewith  publicly  announce  1793. 

our  firm  and  unshaken  resoluUon,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  (L.S.) 

and  expect  that  the  Polish  nation  (FINKESTEIN,) 

will  very  soon  assemble  in  the  Diet,  (ALVENSLEBEN.) 
and  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to 
the  end  of  settling  things  in  an  ami- 


cable manner,  and  of  obtaining  the  ^^,.^„  Declaration  respecting 

salutary  end  of  secunng  to  the  re-  Poland 

public  of  Poland  an   undisturbed 

peace,  and  preserving  her  inhabi-  riiHE  intentions  which  her  ma- 
tants  from  the  terrible  consequences  X  jesty  the  empress  of  all  the 
of  anarchy.  At  the  same  time  we  Russias  has  caused  to  be  announced 
exhort  the  states  and  inhabitants  in  the  declaration  delivered  on  the 
of  the  districts  and  towns  which  we  7- 18th  May,  last  year,  by  her  mi- 
have  ^dken  possession  of  as  already  nister  at  Warsaw,  upon  the  occasion 
raejitioned,  both  in  a  gracious  and  of  her  troops  entering  Poland^  were 
serious  manner,  not  to  oppose  our  without  contraction  of  a  natvi^ 

for 
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for  obtaining  the  sufirage^  defe- 
rence, and  one  might  even  ad<1, 
tliankfulness  of  the  whole  Polish 
nation.  However,  all  Europe  has 
seen  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
received  and  appropriated. 

To  open  to  the  confederation  of 
Targovich  the  road  by  which  they 
might  attain  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  and  legal  power,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  up  arms,  and  the 
authors  of  the  revolution  of  the 
3d  of  May  1791,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, have  not  quitted  the  career 
by  which  they  have  provoked  the 
Russian  troops,  until  after  they  . 
were  vanquished  by  their  efforts. 

But  if  open  resistance  ceased, 
it  was  only  to  make  room  for 
secret  machinations^  whose  deve- 
loped springs  are  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  they  often  escape  the 
most  attentive  vigilance,  and  even 
the  reach  of  the  law. 

Th(i  spirit  of  fociion  and  distur- 
bance has  shot  such  deep  roots^  that 
those  who  mischievously  foment  and 
])ropagate  them,  after  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  cabals  at  fo- 
reign courts  to  render  the  views  of 
Russia  suspicious  to  them,  have  en- 
deavoured to  delude  the  multitude, 
always  easy  to  be  overtaken,  and 
succeeded  in  making  them  share  in 
the  hatred  and  animosity  they  have 
conceived  against  this  empire,  for 
having  frustrated  them  in  their  cri- 
minal expectations. 

Without  speaking  about  several 
facts  of  public  notoriety,  that  prove 
the  mischievous  dbposition  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Polanders, 
let  it  suffice  to  mention,  that  they 
have  been  known  to  abuse  even  the 
principals  of  humanity  and  of  mode- 
ration, to  which  the  generals  and  of* 
£cers  of  the  empress's  army,  pursuant 
to  the  express  orders  they  had  re- 


ceived, conformed  their  conduct  and 
actions;  and  to  burst  out  against 
them  in  all  manner  of  insults  and 
bad  proceedings,  insomuch  that  the 
most  audacious  durst  to  make  men- 
tion of  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  threat- 
en to  make  them  undergo  the 
same. 

Such  is  the  reward  which  these 
enemies  of  tranquillity  and  of  ^ood 
order,  whom  her  imperial  majesty 
was  willing  to  re-establish  and  se- 
cure  in  their  native  country,  reserv- 
ed for  her  generous  intentions. 

From  this,  one  may  guess  at  the 
sincerity  of  the  accession  of  most 
among  them  to  the  now  existing 
confederation,  and  also  at  the 
duration  and  solidity  of  the  peace, 
both  abroad  and  in  the  bosom  of  thfe 
republic. 

But  the  empress,  accustomed  for 
these  thirty  years  to  struggle  against 
thecontinual  agitations  of  this  state, 
and  trusting  to  the  means  Provi- 
dence gave  her  to  contain  within 
their  Kounds  the  dissensions  which 
have  reigned  there  until  this  day, 
would  have  p^i^v'ered  in  her  disin* 
terested  exertions,  and  continued'to 
bury  in  oblivion  all  the  giievances 
she  has  to  lay  to  its  chaigei  *bd  also 
the  lawful  pretensions  to-i^ldteb  they 
entitle  her,  if  inconVebiencieB  of  a 
still  more  serious  nature  were  not 
to  be  apprehended.  The  unnatural 
delirium  of  a  peUple  of  late  sa 
flourishing  j  now  degraded,  dismen- 
bered,  and  on  th^  brink  of  an  abyss 
ready  to  swallow  them,  instead  of 
being  an  object  of  horror  for  those 
factious  persons,  appears  to  them,  a 
pattern  for  imitation.  They  endea^ 
▼our  to  introduce  into  the  bosom 
of  the  republic  this  infernal  doc- 
trine, which  a  sect,  altogether  im- 
pious, sacrilegious,  and  absurd,  has 
engendered,  to  the  misfortune  and 

dissolution 
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difisohition  of  all  religious^  civile  and 
political  societies. 

Clubs,  which  are  connected  with 
the  jacobin  clubs  at  Paris^  are  al* 
ready  established  in  (he  capital,  as 
well  as  in  several  provinces  of  Po- 
land ;  they  distil  their  poison  in  a 
secret  manner,  fill  the  people's 
minds  with  it,  and  cause  them  to 
ferment.  • 

The  establishment  of  an  axiom  so 
dangerous  for  all  powers  whose  states 
border  upon  the  dominions  of  the 
republic,  must  naturally  excite  their 
attention.  They  have  m  conjunc- 
tion taken  the  most  proper  measures 
for  stifling  the  evil  before  it  came 
to  maturity,  and  preventing  its  con- 
tagion from  reaching  their  own 
frontiers.  Her  majesty  the  empress 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia^  with  the  assent 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  have  found  no  other  ef- 
fectual ones  for  their  respective  safe- 
ty than  to  confine  the  republic  of 
Poland  in  narrower  bounds,  by 
awarding  to  hev  an  existence  and 
propositions,  which  suit  an  inter- 
mediary power  best,  and  which  fa- 
cilitate to  her  the  means  of  secur- 
ing and  preserving  herself,  without 
prejudicing  her  former  libevty,  and 
a  government  that  is  wisely  regu- 
lated, and  at  the  same  time  active 
enough  to  prevent  and  repress  all 
disorders  and  disturbances  that  have 
so  often  impaired  her  own  tran- 
quillity and  that  of  her  neighbours. 
For  this  purpose,  their  majesties  the 
empress  of  all  the  Russias  and  the 
king  of  Prussia^  being  united  with 
a  perfect  concert  of  views  and  prin- 
ciples, are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  cannot  better  prevent  the 
entire  subversion  the  republic  is 
threatened  with  after  the  discord 
that  has  divided  it^  and  especially 


of  these  monstrous  and  erroneous 
opinions,  that  begin  to  manifest 
themselves,  than  by  uniting  to  their 
respective  states  those  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  actually  border  upon 
tl^  same,  and  by  taking  an  imme- 
diate and  efifective  possession  of  them^ 
in  order  to  shelter  them  in  tinoe 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  these  very 
opinions  which  people  seek  to  pro- 
pagate there. 

Their  said  msyesties  by  announ- 
cing to  the  whole  Polish  nation  in 
general  the  firm  resolutions  they 
have  taken  on  this  head,  invite  them 
to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  in  a 
Diet,  to  the  end  of  proceeding  to 
an  amicable  regulation  concerning 
this  object,  and  to  concur  with  the 
salutary  intention  they  have  for  se^ 
curing  to  her  in  future  a  state  of 
undisturbed  peace  fixed  on  a  stable 
and  solid  basis. 

Given  at  Grodno,  the  ^9th  of 
March,  O.  S.  9th  April,  1793. 

JAMES  DE  SIEVERS, 
Ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  h^r  impe- 
rial majesty  of  all  the  Russias. 


Note  delivered  an  the  ^8th  of  AprU, 
by  the  Illustrious  Genej-al  Confer 
deration,  to  Mr.  De  Sievers,  ^wi- 
hassador  Extraordinary  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress^pf  Russia,' in 
Answer  to  those  of  this  Minister, 
under  the  date  of  the  ISth  ult. 

Witrsaw,  May  8. 

THE  general  confederation  of 
the  two  nations  having  en- 
joined the  undersigned  to  answer 
the  notes  of  his  excellency  Mr.  De 
Sievers,  ambassador  extraordinary  of 
heivimpenal  majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, 
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ftia^.  dated  lU:  9ib  and  ibih  of  tbe 
pr«enT  n^ontk,  tke%  find  ihrm&elm 
cf*anrtd  afj-'i  Ciintt.Tiined  toconfes, 
thjtt  t}.j  cor-K-rifcraiion  neier  ex- 
pected a  declaration  of  tiie  takincT 
of  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and 
that  they  on  the  receipt  of  the  first 
note,  have  of  course  found  them- 
sehes  in  the  difficult  and  thomv 
situation  of  conciliating  the  painfiil 
bcntimeiit;  thev  found  theniHrhes 
penetrated  with  respecting  the  re- 
{fard  due  to  neighbouring  and  al- 
lied ]>o\\eri:  a  situation  which 
alone  was  the  cau^-  of  a  longer  de- 
liberation. 

Tlie  gen  era]  confederation  thought 
they  niisrht  ind<-ed  &uppi>fre,  by  the 
purfjort  of  the  notes  deliverc'd  to 
them,  both  on  the  part  of  Iter  impe- 
rial maje&ty  of  all  the  Riifisias^and  on 
the  part  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  that 
the  taking  of  the  wealthiest  pro- 
vinces of  tite  republic  of  Poland, 
and  whose  extent  exceeds  that  which 
is  left  her,  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
uegociation  susceptible  of  a  mutual 
arrangement,  but  rather  a  declara- 
tion of  what  these  two  powers  have 
pleaded  to  submit  under  their  do- 
minion :    and  it  has  consequently 
appeared  to  the  gc-neral  confedera- 
tion,   that   no  jiower  whatsoever, 
not  even  that  of  the  Diet,  being 
able  to  avert  the  disaster  which  un- 
expectedly has  befel  the  republic, 
it  would  have  been  the  dutv  of  the 
said  confederation,  who  with  a  so- 
lemn oath  have  bound  themselves, 
in  the  face  of  the  church,  to  main- 
tain the  integiity  of  the  country  in 
the  smallest  particle,  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  leaat  partici- 
pation  rjf   any  thing  that  might 
render  them  justly  | perjurers.     '1  he 
deliberal  ions  then  only  run  upon 
proper  means  of  saving  the  honour 
of  a  clear  and  irreproachable  con- 


science ;  bot  since  the  confederB- 
tion  have  found  themselves  to  be 
ur^ab^e  to  serve  the  countrv  in  a 
usef  j]  manner,  and  to  deserve  Lr 
a  ]fjyal  ccninter  declaration  to  see 
tbeniselvea  rather  pitied  than  de^ 
pised,  after  an  event  they  can  in 
no  ways  reproach  themselves  iritli» 
and  of  which  the}-  hope  to  be  clear- 
ed by  an  equitable  and  compassioD- 
ate  public. 

It  was  in  a  contest  of  similar  sen- 
sations, when  the  second  note  of 
his  excellency  the  ambassador,  dated 
April  the  18th,  was  handed  to  the 
general  confederation,  who  are  be- 
sides forced  to  fear  the  reproaches 
of  the  nation  concerning  their  in- 
action, especially  after  having  been 
informed,  that  whate%-er  was  fur* 
nbhed  to  the  numerous  army  of  her 
imperial  majesty,  should  not  be  re- 
funded till  the  universals  were  pub- 
lished, in  Older  to  assemble  an  ex- 
traordinary Diet. 

Finally,  they  have  charged  the 
underwritten  to  declare  in  the  name 
of  the  general  confederation,  and 
by  their  express  order,  that  the  said 
confederation  think  themseJvcs  ftil- 
ly  justified  lyefore  the  sight  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  equitable- 
ness  of  the  neighbouring  and  allied 
powers,  likewise  before  their  just 
and  impartial  nation,  concerning 
any  participation  whatever  in  the 
plan  of  dividing  Poland,  and  relar 
tive  to  the  measures  they  adopt, 
pursuant  to  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
those  very  powers — by  recalling  the 
members  of  the  permanent  council, 
who  liave  not  given  an  account  yet 
of  their  past  administration— -by 
replacing  with  new  members  those 
that  are  law  full  v  excluded — and 
to  further  the  complement  esta- 
blished by  the  law  of  177o  ;  by  re- 
storing besides  to  this  magistracy  all 

the 
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the  activity  given  them>  to  the  end  posed  to  all  the  destructive  efiectsof 

of  efTectually  relieving  the  pressing  domestic  disturbances,  disorder,  and 

exigencies  of  the  republic,  and  of  dissensions,  which  made  the  most 

continuing  its  government.  fatal  infringements ,  not  only  upon 

The  underwritten  are  in  hopes  public  tranquillity,  but  also  upon 

his  excellency  the  ambassador  ex-  the  safety  and  welfare  of  individu- 

traordinary  of  her  imperial  majesty,  als.     On  one  hand,  the  records  of 

will  find  this  present  answer  as  loyal  ancient  history ;  on  the  other,  the 

and  just  as  all  the  actions  of  the  events  that  took  place  under  our 

confederation    have    always    been,  eye,  present  to  us  on  every  side  the 

and  that  he  will  acquaint  his  court  doleful  detail  of  disastrous  revolu- 

with  it^  by  justifying  whatever  may  tions  ;  long  and  murderous  wars ; 

have  been  the  effect  of  a  too  limited  in  short,  disasters  of  every  deno- 

power   by  an    oath    of   the    said  roination,  which  the  people  esta- 

confederation  taken  in  a  solemn  blished  in  these  provinces  must  have 

manner.  experienced  before  {hey  came  again 

PUTAVOKI,  under  our  dominion,  and  shared  the 

Vice  mai^hall  of  the  confede-  glory  and  prosperity  our  empire  at 

ration  of  Lithuania.  present  enjoys,  and  which  proclaims 

its  fame  in  all  corners  of  the  world. 

ZABIELLO,  At  last,  however,  they  are  going  to 

Marshal  of  the  confeder2i|tion  taste  this  happiness,  which  spreads 

of  the  crown.  itself  over  all  our  subjects  3  and  our 

views  by  taking  possession  again  of 

— 7- these  provinces,  have  been,  and  will 

always  be,  to  secure  in  them  the 

Universal,  published  in  the  Name  of  tranquillity  of  the  citizens;  to  esta- 

the  Empress  inthe  heretofore  Polish  blish   therein  a  wise  government. 

Provinces  7ww  under  her  Domi-  under  which  each  individual  may 

"*^'*-                  'r>  obtain  the  justice  he  has  a  right  to 

claim,  and  to  give  to  this  constit^ji- 

By  the  Grace  of  God,  we  Ca-  tional  form  of  government  a  more 

tharine  H.  Empress  and  So-  lasting  basis;  wherefore  we  think 

vereign  of  all  the  Russias,  the  first  and  the  most  agreeable  of 

our  obligations,  and  as  it  were  a  duty 

TO  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  imposed  uiion  us  by  the  Almighty 

provinces  forming  in  former  himself,  is  that  of  anticipating  by 

times  a  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the  our  imperial  good-wQl  all  the  wishes 

republic  of  Poland,  and  nowactually  of  the  citizens  of  these  districts,  ahd 

united  to  our  empire,  greeting:  and  of  leading  them  all  equally  to  the 

we  give  them  notice,  by  assuring  path  of  felicity,  as  much  as  it  lies 

them  of  our  imperial  good  will,  in  our  power.      Faithful  to  these 

that  of  having  united  to  our  states  principles,  we  have  not  only  guar- 

the  Polish  provinces  which  of  old  anteed  to  each  of  them  the  safety 

essentially  formed   part  of  them,  of  their  persons  and  property,  but 

which  we  separated  from  thena  in  we  moreover  intend  to  indemnify 

critical  limes,  that  which  ever  since  them  for  the  damages  they  have 

that  epoch  did  not  cease  to  be  ex-  sustained  through  the  disturbances 

and 
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and  di'sonlr.'n  wbich  took  place  m 
the*e  prolific*:*:,  through  the  march- 
ing' of  trf/fj\:'i,  and  e-f/tcjally  in  the 
laftt  war,  ^f  *Ahich  thii:  part  ha^  been 
the  chief  teat.     Wiihinir  moreover 
to  fpvt  them  the  first  token  of  our 
maternal  solicitude,  wc  have  giien 
orders  to  our  fpf-.ntrA  g'ovemor  of  the 
fcaid  provinces,  Mr.  Krechetnicoff, 
to  cause  an  accurate  inventory  to  be 
made  of  th^/se  dama^res  :  neverthe- 
JeM,  wc  farther  prohibit  the  col- 
lecting from  any  class  of  citizens, 
of  any  kind  r/f  taxes  or  contribu- 
tion** whatever,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  trea*ur%',  from  this  dav  forward 
to  the  first  of  January  1795,  exarpt 
such  voluntarv'  gifts  as  the  citizens 
should  offer  of  their  own  accord, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  a 
burthen  to  anybody  whatever ;  re- 
serving our  farther  dispositions  on 
this  h^id.  We  permit  also  the  collec- 
tion on  the  old  footing,  till  we  shall 
order  it  otherwise,  of  all  the  tolls 
and  duties  inwards,  according  to  the 
alrearly- established  custom-house  of- 
ficers, or  that  are  able  to  be  so  on 
the  new  frontiers  of  the  empire  of 
Ku.*)Sia,  as  lx;ing  indispensibly  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  juncture,  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  government,  and  the  chan- 
cery of  our  imperial  Fiscus. 

The  first  action  of  our  authority 
being  a  testimony  of  Ijenevolence 
in  favour  of  subjects  that  are  newly 
come  under  our  dominion,  and  of 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  they  inhabit,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  they  will  gratefully  re- 
ceive this  mark  of  favour,  and  will 
know  how  to  value,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  the  desire  we  announce  here 
of  gaining  their  hearts  by  our  fa- 
vours, and  to  attach  them  to  their 
ancient  mother  country,  by  the 
l]f)]irf»  of  the  advantages  we  offer 


them,  instead  of  subduing  them  by 
dint  of  arms.  We  hope  that,  an- 
sT^ering  our  ger.erous  views,  they 
w  il!  ^nd  up  to  Heaven  their  thanks- 
gi«  ings  for  their  being*  returned  into 
the  bosom  of  their  ancient  mother- 
country,  that  adopts  them  for  Ae 
sec^jnd  time ;  that  the  object  of  their 
zeal  and  f^f  their  endeavours  will  be, 
to  cf^insolidatc;  them  in  the  faithful- 
ness thev  owe  us,  and  in  a  constant 
submi-^sion  to  our  laws ;  that  they 
will  unite  themselves  with  heart  and 
soul  to  our  faithful  subjects  the  Rus- 
sians; thar,  in  «hort,  they  will  form 
a«  they  did  formerly,  a  respectable 
nation,  aiwav-i  tractable,  alwa^-s 
faithful  to  their  monarchs,  always 
valiant  and  invincible,  whereby 
they  will  render  themselves  tnil^ 
worthy  of  the  solicitude  we  shew 
to  them,  as  a  tender  mother,  who 
only  wishes  for 'the  happiness  of  her 
children.  ^ 

Given  in  the  town  of  St.  Peter^ 
our  imperial  residence, the  SSSd, 
24th  of  April  1793,  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  our 
dominion  over  all  the  Russias 
the  31st,  and  over  the  Tauride 
the  10th. 
(Signed)  CATHARINE. 


Remonstrance  made  to  the  Onmi  de 
Sievers,  the  Rtusian  AmboMsador, 
on  the  Part  of  the  King  and  the 
States  of  Poland,  by'theChancellar 
of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania. 

THE  king,  and  the  confederated 
states  of  the  republic,  having 
had  notice  of  a  second  violence 
committed  to-day  upon  the  deputies 
of  the  nation,  of  whom  many  have 
been  arrested  at  their  houses — feel* 
ing  with  sorrow  the  injuries  which 
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a  free  and  independent  nation  has 
sufiFered  from  a  foreign  power,  and 
not  being  able  to  continue  legally 
our  deIii)erations  without  the  pre- 
sence of  those  members  of  the  diet, 
we  have  ordered  unanimously  the 
chancellor  to  present,  in  our  name, 
a  note  to  the  Russian  ambassador, 
to  represent  to  him  the  general  sen- 
sation which  such  a  proceeding  has 
occasioned,  and  to  demand  the  im- 
naediate  enlargement  of  the  persons, 
arrested. 

•  Having  also  learned,  that  the 
ambassador  had  ordered  the  provi- 
visions  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
king  to  be  intei'cepted,  and  the  es- 
tates of  M.  Tysskieviech,  marshal 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania^  to 
be  sequestrated,  which  gives  us 
reason  to  a])prehend  that  in  future 
such  violences  may  be  increased^ 
we  resolved  unanimously,  that  the 
chancellor  shall  make  to  the  am- 
bassador suitable  representations  on 
the  subject,  insisting  that  such  or- 
ders should  be  countermanded,  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  king*s  do- 
mains, as  the  sequestration  of  the 
estates  of  the  marshal  Tysskieviech  j 
and  with  respect  to  other  estates  of 
which  the  violation  has  not  yet 
come  to  our  knowledge,  the  atfibas- 
sador  will  henceforth  be  pleased  to 
abstain  from  giving  sucli  orders. 

A  copy  of  this  note  shall  be  com- 
municated to  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters residing  near  the  king's  person, 
and  the  states  assembled. 

Done  at  Grodno,  July  II,  1793. 

Note  delivered  to  M,  de  Sievers,  by 
the  Confederation, 

THE  undersigned  have  the  ho- 
nour, by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  king  and  the  confede- 
rate diet,  to  dbplay  to  the  ambas- 


sador extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  empress  of  Russia,  the 
reasons  '  which  plainly  militate 
against  the  cession  of  the  provinces 
of  the  republic  of  Poland,  taken 
posssession  of  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  by  the  Prussian  troops, 
and  demanded  by  the  court  of 
Berlin. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  treaties 
of  1773  and  1790,  on  the  part  of 
the  court  of  Berlin,  secured  not 
only  the  possession  of  those  pro- 
vinces, but  also  guaranteed  their 
defence. 

No-infringement  of  those  treaties 
on  the  part  of  Poland  has  been  ad« 
duced,  nor  can  be  adduced  j  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  the  republic, 
since  1773,  has  not  ceased^  by  vari- 
ous reiterated  notes,  to  complain  of 
open  trangressions  respecting  the 
non-performance  of  several  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  1773,  which  assure 
to  the  subjects  of  the  republic  of 
Poland  the  free  commerce  in  all  the 
Prussian  territories,  and  likewise 
the  free  passage  of  their  productions 
through  the  same  territories  into 
other  states. 

The  event  of  the  3 1st  of  May 
1791,  cannot  be  adduced  by  the 
court  of  Berlin  as  a  motive  for 
seizing  the  provinces  of  the  repub- 
lic, since  there  are  authentic  docu- 
ments, by  which  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia expressed,  in  the  most  marked 
terms,  his  approbation  of  that 
event,  and  even  intimated  that  he 
found  it  much  to  his  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of 
Jacobinism,  we  have  already  auf- 
ficiently  evinced,  by  the  many  cir- 
cumstantial answers  given,  that  this 
pernicious  doctrine  has  never  yet 
infected  the  bosom  of  the  Folish 
nation,  and  that  government  has 
taken  the  most  vigorodfi  and  most 

energetic 
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energetice  measures  that  it  should  imperial  majesty,  his  mistress,  can 
not  spread  in  Poland  by  any  foreign  as  little  agree  to  the  least  delay  re- 
emissary  that  might  have  been  used  specting  the  overture  of  the  negoci* 
for  that  purpose.  ationswith  the  Prussian  ambassador. 
The  confolerate  states  of  the  re-  The  states  ought  immediately  to 
public  being  thus  convinced  that  furnish  the  delegation  with  the  de- 
they  have  given  no  reason  to  the  sired  instructions  and  powers.  The 
king  of  Prussia  which  can  warrant  readiness  which  will  be  shewn  for 
the  taking  possession  of  the  Polish  that  purpose,  will  serve  as  the  mea- 
provinces  by  his  troops,  have  ex-  sure  of  the  interference  which  her 
pressly  charged  the  undersigned  to  imperial  majesty  will  make,  in  order 
have  recourse,  by  a  note,  in  the  to  complete  those  affairs  which  lie 
most  urgent  manner,  to  the  genero-  so  near  to  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
sity  and  equity  of  the  empress  of  This  readiness  will  likewise  induce 
Russia,  to  induce  her  to  interpose  the  king  of  Pi'ussia  to  make  favour- 
in  the  most  powerful  manner  with  able  commercial  aiTangements,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  to  regulate  other  important  objects, 
avert  the  misfortunes  with  which  The  undersigned  is  ready  to  in- 
Poland  is  threatened,  and  already  terpose  his  mediation  whenever  he 
unfortunately  overwhelmed.  shall  be  called  upon  in  the  said  ne- 
The  confederate  diet  apply  with  gociation,  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
this  request,  and  with  the  more  which  has  been  quite  recently  pre- 
hope  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  since  scribed  to  him  by  the  empress  hia 
they  have  quite  recently  given  the  sovereign, 
most  convincing  prooik  to  that  great  (Signed) 
princess,  of  the  confidence  they  re-  JAMES  D£  SIEVERS. 
pose,  and  the  respect  they  feel  for  ■ 
her.  For  three  successive  days  the  diet 
Of  this  charge  the  undersigned  was  assailed  with  official  notes  from 
acquit  themselves,  in  virtue  of  the  Russian  ambassador  and  the 
the  express  orders  of  the  king  and  Prussian  minister,  full  of  threats  and 
the  confederate  states,  in  diet  as-  menaces,  pressing  the  signature  of 
sembled.  the  treaty.  The  states,  howevtr, 
(Signed)  persisted  in  their  refusal.  At  last 
PRINCE  SULKOFFSKY,  ^-  ^®  Sievers,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
Grand  chancellor  of  the  crown.  ^^^^  ^"^  '"  ^^^  uUimatum  in  a  note, 

which  ended  with  the  following  ex- 

CASIMIR  PLATER,  pressions :  . 

Vice  Chancellor  of  Lithuania.        «  The  undei-written  must  besides 

Grodno,  July  27>  1793.  inform  the  states  of  the  republic  as- 

sembled   in  the  confederate   diet, 

that  he  thought  it  of  absolute  n.e- 

Answer  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  cessity,  in  order  to  prevent  every 

disorder,  to  order  two  battaliom  of 

THE      undersigned,      however  grenadier8,withfour  pieces  of  cann<m, 

flattering  he  finds  the  new  to  surround  the  CastU,  under  the 

proofs    of   confidence    which    the  command  of  major-general  Raoten- 

fitates  of  the  republic  repose  in  her  feldt,  who  is  to  concert  measure^ 

with 
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with  the  grand  marshal  of  Lithua-  the  year  1790  (whereby  the  inde- 
nia  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  pendence  and  the  integrity  of  Po- 
their  deliberations.  The  under-  land  were  guaranteed  in  the  most 
written  expects  that  the  sitting  will  solemn  manner),  being  deprived  of 
not  terminate  until  the  demanded  free-will,  surrounded  at  this  very 
signature  of  the  treaty  is  decided."  moment  of  the  present  act  by  an 
Done  at  Grodno,  the  2d  of  Sep-  armed  foreign  force,  and  threatened 
»    tember,  1793.  with  a  further  invasion  of  the  Prus- 

sian troops,  to  the  end  of  ruining 
our  remaining   territories,  we  are 
Decree  of  the  Diet,  passed  on  the  9,d    forced  to  commission  and  authorize 
of  September,  at  Grodno,  empow'    the  said    deputation  to   sign   the 
ering  the  Deputation  to  treat  with    treaty,  such  as  it  was  planned  and 
the  Prussian  Minister.  amended  under  the  mediation  of 

the  Russian  ambassador^  containing 

W£  the  king,  together  with  in  particular  this  clause—-^'  That  it 
the  confederate  states  of  shall  be  guaranteed  by  h^  majesty 
the  republic  assembled  in  diet,  hav-  the  empress  of  Russia,  his  sovereign^ 
ing  heard  the  report  of  the  deputa-  with  all  separate  articles  relating 
tion  appointed  to  negociate  with  thereto,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  minister  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  commerce,  clergy,  security  of  the 
and  seen  the  plan  of  the  proposed  republic,  and  of  the  inhabitants, 
treaty — ^Whereas  it  appears,  that,  either  wholly  comprised  under  fo- 
notwithstanding  the  mediation  of  reign  dominion,  or  possessing  pro- 
the  Russian  ambassador,  the  court  perty  in  both  countries  -,  namely, 
of  Berlin  persists  in  measures  detri-  that  the  present  prince  primate  of 
mental  to  the  republic,  and  that  Poland  might  reside  constantly 
hardly  a  modification  of  some  of  within  the  republic,  so  attending 
the  articles  in  that  treaty  was  ob-  to  his  high  office,  and  enjoy  his  en- 
tained,  whereby  we  find  ourselves  tire  revenues  3  also,  that  in  case  of 
in  the  highest  degree  oppressed :  the  family  of  princes  Radzivil  being 
Therefore,  far  from  acknowledging  extinct,  the  house  of  Brandenburgh 
the  pretended  legality  of  right  should  not  form  any  pretension  to 
whereby  the  court  of  Berlin  endea-  their  succession,  which  shall  belong 
vours  to  justify  its  violence  exerted  to  the  republic."  With  the  fol- 
towards  the  republic,  but,  on  the  lowing  alteration,  however,  of  the 
contrary,  adhering  most  strictly  to  last  article  in  the  said  treaty  5  "That 
our  former  declaration  by  the  note  we  the  king  will  not  ratify  such 
given  in  answer  to  those  of  the  two  treaty  of  cession,  both  in  our  and 
allied  courts — Declare  before  all  in  the  republic's*  name,  unless  the 
Europe,  to  whom  we  have  repeat-  treaty  of  commerce,  and  all  separate 
edly  appealed,  That,  founded  on  articles  mutually  agreed  on,  under 
the  faith  of  treaties  most  sacredly  the  accepted  mediation  and  gua- 
observed  on  our  part,  as  well  as  on  rantee  of  the  court  of  Russia,  by 
that  of  the  treaty  recently  entered  both  parties,  shall  be  finally  settled 
into  with  his  majesty  the  king  of  and  signed  by  the  contracting 
Prussia,  and  at  his  own  desire,  in    powers.*' 

Declaration 
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Declaration  of  the  Diet,  King,  and 
Republic  of  Poland,  assembled  at 
Grodno,  protesting  against  the  for- 
cible Partition  of  Poland. 

SURROUNDED  closely  by  fo- 
reign troops  on  the  2d  of  this 
month,  threatened  with  further  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public by  the  Piiissian  armies^  to  its 
uttermost  ruin,  and  oppi-essed  by 
innumerable  violences,  the  states  in 
diet  assembled  were  forced  to  give 
leave  to  their  deputation  for  signing 
the  imposed  treaty,  with  addition 
of  a  few  clauses,  and  such  only  as 
the  dictating  power  itself  seemed,  in 
pity  to  approve  of.  But  with 
grief  and  surprise  we  find,  by  the 
sad  experience  of  this  day,  that  the 
court  of  Berlin  is  not  satisfied  there- 
with. We  see  fresh  acts  of  violence 
forcing  a  new  project  upon  us;  and^ 
in  onler  to  su])port  it,  the  same 
pi'eponderant  power,  not  contented 
with  investing  the  place  of  our  de- 
liberations   by  an  armed  foreign 


force,  with  addressing  to  us  notes 
full  of  menaces,  seize  from  among 
us,  and  carry  off  our  members,  and 
by  an  unexampled  proceeding, 
keeps  us,  the  king,  bent  under  the 
weight  of  age,  and  under  sueh  ma- 
nifold misfortunes,  and  us  the 
states  of  the  republic,  coiffined  and 
imprisoned  in  the  senate. 

Thus  situated  we  do  declare  in 
the  most  solemn  manner^  that  an<- 
able  to  prevent,  even  with  the  risk 
of  our  lii'es,  the  efiects  of  the  op- 
pressive force,  we  leave  tff  our  pos- 
terity, happier,  perhaps,  than  ourr 
selves,  those  means  of  saving -oiir 
dear  country,  whereof  we  are  at 
present  bereft;  and  thus  the  ptb- 
ject  sent  to  us  by  the  Russian  ani^ 
bassador,  though  contrary  to  ouT' 
laws,  wishes,  and  opinions,  forocn- 
by  the  above  means  to  accept,  M 
do  accept. 

Done  at  Grodno,  the  94th  of 
September. — Signed  and  inerosaed 
in  the  public  records  according^  td 
law. 
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Anecdotes  o/Dr,  Franklin,  exifracted 
from  the  Memoirs  of  his  life,  writ- 
ten  by  himself,  and  published  with 
his  other  Works,  in  2  vols,  12mo. 

TH£  doctor  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  parents : 

My  father,  says  he^  had  an  ex- 
cellent constitution ;  he  was  of  a 
middle  size,  but  well-made ',  vigor- 
oosy  and  adroit  in  performing  every 
thing  that  he  attempted  ;  he  de- 
signed with  elegance ;  he  was  a 
little  acquainted  with  music ;  his 
▼oiee  was  sonorous  and  agreeable ; 
so  that  when  he  sung  a  psalm  or 
hymn,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
his  violin,  with  which  he  sometimes 
amused  himself  in  an  evening,  after 
the  labouiB  of  the  day  were  finished, 
it  was  truly  delightful  to  hear  him. 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  me- 
chanics, and  could  occasionally  use 
the  tools  of  a  variety  of  trades. 
But  his  greatest  excellence  was  a 
sound  judgment,  and  solid  under- 
standing in  matters  of  prudence, 
either  in  public  or  private  life.  He 
never^  indeed^  engaged  in  the  for- 
mer, because  his  numerous  family, 
and  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune, 
kept  him  unremittingly  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
But  I  well  remember  that  the  lead- 
ing  men  used  very  frequently  to 
come  and  ask  his  advice  concerning 
the  afiairs  of  the  town,  or  of  the 

Vol.  xxxv. 


church  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
that  they  used  to  pay  much  defer- 
ence to  his  opinion.  Individuals 
also  often  asked  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  regulation  of  their  pri- 
vate afiairs ;  and  he  was  frequently 
chosen  arbiter  between  parties  in 
litigation. 

He  was  fond  of  seeing  at  his 
table,  as  often  as  possible,  some 
friends  or  sensible  neighbours  ca- 
pable of  rational  conversation,  and 
he  always  vsras  careful  to  introduce 
topics  of  discourse  either  useful  or 
agreeable,  which  might  tend  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  his  children. 
By  this  means  he  attracted  our  early 
attention  to  What  was  just,  prudent, 
or  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
Never  vrss  there  any  attention  paid 
to  what  dishes  appeared  upon  the 
table,  nor  any  discussion  whether 
they  were  well  or  ill-cooked,  in 
season  or  out ;  whether  they  tasted 
well  or  ill,  or  were  better  or  worse 
than  such  and  such  others  of  the 
same  kind.  Thus  accustomed  from 
my  childhood  to  entertain  the  most 
perfect  indifference  with  respect  to 
these  matters,  I  have  always  been 
perfectly  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
food  was  set  before  me ;  and  I  pay 
so  little  attention  to  it  even  now, 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  for 
me  to  recollect,  a  few  hours  after  I 
had  dined,  wl)at  my  dinner  had 
consisted   of.     When  travelling  I 

R  have 
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have  frequently  experienced  the  ad* 
vantages  of  this  habit ;  for  I  have 
often  seen  my  ftilow- travellers, 
whose  tastes  were  more  delicate, 
because  they  had  been  more  exer- 
cised than  mine,  suffer  much  in  cir- 
cumstances where  I  really  did  not 
fetl  that  I  wanted  any  thing. 

My  mother  likewise  possessed 
an  excellent  constitution.  She  had 
suckled  ten  children,  and  I  never 
heard  either  her  or  my  father  com- 
plain of  any  other  disease  than  that 
of  which  they  died — my  father  at 
the  age  of  87>  and  my  mother  of 
85.  They  are  buried  together  at 
Boston,  where  a  few  years  ago,  I 
placed  a  marble  tablet  over  their 
grave  with  this  inscription  : 

"  Here  Lie 
Joiias  Franklin  and  ^bias  his  wife. 
They  lived  together,  with  recipro- 
cal affection,  during  fifty-nine  years; 
and  without  any  private  fortune, 
without  any  lucrative  employment, 
by  assiduous  labour  and  honest  in- 
dustry, with  the  blessings  of  Heaven, 
they  supported  decently  a  numer- 
ous family,  and  brought  up  thir- 
teen children,  and  seven  grand- 
children. Reader,  let  this  example 
encourage  you  to  discharge  dili- 
gently the  duties  of  your  vocation, 
and  to  rely  on  the  support  of  Divine 
Providence. 

He  was  pious  and  prudent — 
She  was  discreet  and  virtuous. 
The  youngest  of  their  sons  fulfils 

his  duty  in  consecrating  to  their 

memory  this  stone." 

The  doctor  informs  his  readers, 
that  his  father  was  originally  a  dyer, 
but  not  fmding  sufficient  employ < 
mcnt  in  that  line  in  Boston,  he  be- 
came a  soap  and  candle-maker,  and 
in  this  line  the  doctor  himself  serv- 
ed several  years ;  he  always,  how- 


ever, had  a  very  great  ave^^]on  to  it. 
Of  the  circumstances  that  led  him 
to  become  a  printer  he  gives  the 
following  account : 

From  my  earliest  years  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  reading,  ^Dd  I 
laid  out  in  books  all  the  little  monej 
I  was  master  of.  I  was  particularJj 
food  of  the  relations  of  voyages. 
My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan*s 
collection  in  small  separate  volumes. 
Tliis  I  afterwards  sold  in  order  to 
procure  the  publication  of  BurtoOa 
which  condsted  of  forty  or  fifty 
little  volumes.  My  iiathers  small 
library  consisted  principally  of 
books  of  practical  or  polemiGal 
theology.  I  read  the  greatest  put 
of  them .  I  have  often  since  re^:ct- 
ted,  that  at  a  time  when  I  had  lO 
great  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  some 
more  useful  and  instructing  bo(Ai 
had  not  fallen  into  my  hands,  as  f 
was  not  to  belong  to  the  churchf 
There  was  also  Plutarch's  lives,  in 
which  I  read  much,  and  I  still  con- 
sider the  time  so  employed  as  well 
bestowed.  Besides,  I  found  a  work .. 
of  De  Foe,  called  ''An  E^aay  on 
Projects,*'  from  which,  perhaps,  I 
might  receive  some  impressions  that 
have  since  influenced  the  principal . 
events  of  my  life. 

My  inclination  for  books  at 
last  determined  my  father  to  mab^  ■- 
me  a  printer,  although  he  had  al- 
ready a  son  in  that  profession.  Mj 
brother  James  had  just  returned 
from  England  in  1717,  vi^ith  apreas 
and  types,  in  order  to  establish  a 
printing-house  at  Boston.  This 
business  was  nmch  more  agreeable 
to  me  than  that  of  my  father,  al- 
though I  still  retained  a  predilection 
for  the  sea.  I'o  prevent  the  efibcts 
which  might  result  from  this  incli- 
nation, my  father  waseagef  tos^ 
me    engaged    with     my    brother. 

This 
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Tkis  I  for  a  long  time  refused  ;  at 
kkst^  however,  I  suffered  myself  t© 
be  persuaded,  and  signed  articles  of 
apprenticeship  to  my  brother,  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  agreed 
that  I  should  serve  as  apprentice 
till  I  was  of  age,  and  should  receive 
wages  only  during  the  last  year.  In 
a  very  short  time  I  made  great  pro- 
gress in  this  business,  and  became 
a' useful  assistant  to  my  brother. 
I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing better  books.  The  acquaint- 
ance that  I  necessarily  made  with 
the  apprentices  of  some  of  the 
booksellers,  enabled  me  frequently 
to  borrow  a  volume,  which  I  never 
failed  to  return  punctually  and 
without  injury.  How  often  have  1 
passed  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  reading  in  my  bed-cham- 
ber, that  I  might  be  able  to  return 
the  book  I  had  borrowed  in  the 
morning,  lest  it  might  be  missed  or 
wanted. 

At  length  a  merchant,  a  Mr. 
Matthew  Adams,  a  man  of  genius, 
and  possessed  of  a  good' library,  who 
frequented  our  printing-house,  paid 
some  attention  to  me.  He  invited 
me  to  see  his  library,  and  had  the 
goodness  to  lend  me  any  books  that 
I  was  desirous  of  reading.  I  then 
took  a  fancy  for  poetry,  and  com- 
posed several  little  pieces.  My 
brother,  thinking  he  might  find  his 
account  in  it^  encouraged  me,  and 
engaged  me  to  compose  two  bal- 
lads.— One,  entitled  "The Tragedy 
of  Pharo,"  contained  an  account  of 
the  shipwreck  of  Captain  Wort- 
slake  and  his  two  daughters.  The 
other  was  a  sailor's  song  concerning 
the  capture  of  a  famous  pirate  call- 
ed Teach,  or  Bl&ckbeard.  They 
were  in  truth  wretched  verses,  mere 
blind-mena*  ditties.  After  they 
were    printed    he    dispatched    me 


about  the  town  to  sell  tbem.  The 
tet  had  a  prodigious  run,  becauao 
the  event  was  recent,  and  had  made 
a  great  noise. 

My  vanity  was  flattered  by  inji 
success ;    but  my   lather  checkra 
my  exultation    by   ridiculing   my 
productions,  and  telling  me  thai 
versifiers  were  always  poor.    Thus 
I  escaped  the  chance  of  being  a 
poet — probably,  indeed,  a  very  bad 
one.    But  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
prose  has  been  of  great  use  to  m© 
during  the  course  of  my  life,  and 
has  principally  contributed  to  my. 
advancement,    I    shall    relate    b^ 
what  means,  in  l^e  situation  I  then 
was,  I  acquired  what  small  degree 
of  power  I  may  possess  in  that  line. 
There  was  in  the  town  another 
young  man  of  the  name  of  J.  Col« 
lins,  a  great  lover  of  books  also, 
with  whom   I  became    intimately 
connected.     We  had  frequent  di^- 
])utes  with  each   other,   we  loved 
argument,  and  were  neter  so  happy 
as  when  at  it.    1  must  observe  by 
the  bye,  that  this  turn  for  conten- 
tion is  exti^mely  liable  to  degene- 
rate into  a  bad  habir,   which  al- 
ways renders  a  person  disagreeable: 
to  company,  because  it  cannot  be 
exercised    without   contradiction  ^^ 
anH^  independent  of  the  eagerness 
and  noise  to  which  it  gives  rise  in . 
conversation,  it  produces  dislikes, 
and   very    often   enmities,    where 
there  may  be  much  more  occasion, 
to  conciliate  friendship.    I  acquired 
it  by  reading  my  father  s  books  of 
polemical  divinity.     I  have  since 
observed  that  people  of  sense  rarely 
fall  into  this  error,  excepting  lawyers . 
by  profession,  the  wranglers  of  uni-* 
versities,  and  men  of  all  stations/ 
who  have  received  their  education 
at  Edinburgh. 
Collina  and  I  fell  one  day  into 
R2  an 
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in  argument  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  Whether  it  was 
proper  to  teach  them  the  sciences ; 
and  if  they  had  a  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring them  ?  He  supported  the 
negative,  asserting  that  they  were 
incapable  of  acquiring  them.  I 
sustained  the  contrary  opinion, 
merely,  perhaps^  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  He  was  naturally  more 
eloquent  than  I.  Words  flowed 
freely  from  his  mouth,  and  some- 
times, at  least  in  my  own  opinion,  I 
was  vanquished  more  by  his  volu- 
bility, than  by  the  force  of  his  ar- 
guments. We  separated  without 
having  come  to  any  agreement .;  and 
as  we  were  to  be  some  time  with- 
out seeing  each  other,  I  put  my 
reasons  upon  paper,  and  made  a 
fair  copy,  which  I  sent  to  hin). 
He  answered  me :  I  replied ;  and 
there  had  been  three  or  four  letters 
written  by  each,  when  my  father 
chanced  to  light  upon  my  papers 
and  read  them.  Without  entering 
into  any  discussion  concerning  the 
object  in  dispute,  he  spoke  to  me 
of  my  manner  of  writing.  He  ob- 
served, that  although  I  bad  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  antagonist  in  ortho- 
graphy and  punctuation,  which  I 
owed  to  the  printing-house,  I  was 
much  his  inferior  in  elegance  of 
expression,  in  method,  and  in  clear- 
ness. Of  this  he  convinced  me  by 
several  examples.  I  felt  the  justice 
of  his  remarks ;  [  became  more  at- 
tentive to  my  language,  and  resolv- 
ed to  attempt  to  improve  my  style. 
About  this  time  there  happen- 
ed to  fall  into  my  hands  a  separate 
volume  of  the  Spectator ;  I  think 
the  third.  I  had  never  seen  the 
book.  T  bought  it  -,  read  it  again 
and  again,  and  was  delighted  with 
it }  the  style  1  found  excellent,  and 
iras  very  desirous,  if  possible,  to 


imitate  it.  With  this  view  I  pitdi* 
ed  upon  some  of  the  papers — I  made 
short  summaries  of  each  sentence^ 
these  I  laid  aside  for  some  days ; 
then,  without  looking  at  the  origi- 
nal, I  attempted  to  recompose  the 
paper,  and  to  express  each  idea  at 
length  as  it  was  in  the  originalf 
employing  the  most  appropriate 
words  that  occurred  to  my  mind. 
I  then  compared  my  Spectator  with 
the  original.  Some  of  my  &ulta  I 
perceived  and  corrected,  but  I  found 
that  I  still  wanted  a  stock  of  words, 
and  a  facility  of  employing  theip, 
which  I  thought  i  should  have  pos- 
sessed, had  I  continued  my  practiot 
of  making  %'erses.  The  conafittol 
need  of  words  synonimous,  bnl  of 
various  lengths  for  the  measure^  or 
of  different  terminations  for  the 
ryhme,  would  have  obliged  xnetp 
search  for  a  variety  of  termiy  and 
would  have  fixed  them  in"«y 
head.  With  this  view  I  seleeted 
some  of  the  Spectators,  and  turned 
them  into  verse,  and  after  a  eertua 
tinie^  when  I  had  completely  focr 
gotten  the  original,  I  again  endea;- 
voured  to  re-write  them  in  ptroBe. 

Sometimes  I  mingled  all  mj 
epitomes  together ;  and  after  some 
weeks  I  tri^  to  arrange  them  ia 
their  original  order,  J^fbre  I  at- 
tempted to  finish  the  periods  or  to 
complete  the  discourse.  This  I  dkl 
with  a  view  to  acquire  a  method  of 
arranging  my  ideas.  I  thencom^ 
pared  my  performance  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  corrected  such  faults  as  I 
could  discover.  But  sometimes  I 
had  the  satisfoction  to  think,  that  ia 
a  few  particulars  of  little  im|K)rtanoe 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  improve 
either  the  method  or  the  language ; 
and  this  encouraged  me  to  hope, 
that  perhaps  in  time  I  might  be  able 
to  write  decently  in  English,  ivhich 
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ifvtts  one  Of  the  great  objects  of  my 
ambition. 

The  time  which  i  dedicated  to 
these  exercbes^  and  to  my  reading, 
was  the  ei^ening,  after  my  day's 
labour  was  finished,  the  mCMming, 
before  it  began,  or  Sundays,  when 
I  couid  escape  attending  divine 
service,  and  remain  alone  at  the 
printing-house.  When  at  home 
Bdy  father  insisted  on  my  punctual 
attendance  on  public  worship,  al- 
though it  then  appeared  to  me  I 
had  not  time  to  practise  its  duties 
in  private. 

About  the  age  of  sixteen  }  read 
a  work  of  Tryon,  in  which  a* vege- 
table diet  is  recommended.     I  re- 
solved to  adopt  it^.     My  brother, 
being  a  bachelor^;''  did    not  keep 
house,   but  boarded  with  his  ap- 
prentices in  a  neighbouring  family. 
My  refusing  to  eat  animal  food  was 
frequently    productive    of    incon- 
venience, and  I  was  often  scolded 
for  my  singularity.     I  made  myself 
master  of  the  mode  in  which  Tryon 
prepared   several    of    his    dishes; 
such  as  boiling  potatoes  or  rice, 
making  hasty-puddings  and  such 
like.     I  then  made  an  offer  to  my 
brother,  that  if  he  would  allow  me 
weekly  half  the  money  which  he 
pttid  for  my  board,  1  would  find 
myself.    To   this  he    immediately 
consented,  and  I  soon  found  that 
of  this  I  could  save  the  half.    This 
was  a  new  fimd  for  the  purchase  of 
books ',  but  I  also  found  other  ad- 
vantages in  it.     When  my  brother 
and  his  workmen  left  the  printing- 
house  to  go  to  dinner,  I  remained, 
and  quickly  dispatching  my  little 
repast,  which  often  consisted  merely 
of  a  biscuit,  a  slice  of  bread  with  a 
few  raisins,    or  a  bun   from  the 
pastry  cook's,  with  a  glass  of  water, 
1  had  all  the  remainder  of  the  time 


till  their  'return  to  study  j  and  my 
progress  was  rapid  in  proportion  to 
that  clearness  of  ideas  and  facility 
of  conception  which  are  the  result 
of  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

About  this  period,  having  oc- 
casion one  day  to  blush  fm*  my 
ignorance  in  arithmetic,  which  I 
had  twice  failed  to  acquire  at 
school,  I  took  up  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic, and  soop  made  myself  master 
of  the  whole  with  the  utmost 
ease. — About  the  same  time  also 
I  made  some  small  progress  in  geo- 
metry, and  1  read  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  and  the 
Art  of  Thinking  of  M.  M.  du  Port 
Royal. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  employed  iti 
labouring  to  improve  my  style,  I 
met  with  Greenwood's  English 
Grammar,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
two  essays,  on  rhetoric  and  logie^ 
In  the  last  1  found  an  example  of 
the  Socratic  mode  of  disputation. 
Soon  afterwards  I  procured  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in 
which  he  gives  several  examples  of 
the  same  method.  This  I  adopted 
with  enthusiasm,  and  renounced 
rude  contradiction  and  direct  and 
positive  ailment,  adopting  the 
more  humble  style  of  a  querist. 
The  perusal  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Collins  made  me  a  Pyrrhonist ',  and 
as  I  was  previously  so  with  respeet 
to  several  of  our  religious  doctrinedj 
I  found  that  this  Socratic  method 
was  the  most  fevourable  to  my  own 
cause^  as  well  as  the  most  embar- 
rassing to  those  against  whom  I 
employed  it.  In  thi^  exercise  I 
took  peculiar  pleasure,  practised  it 
incessantly,  and  became  very  adrdit 
in  obtaining,  even  from  the  people 
iaat  superior  knowledge;  concessioAs 
of  which  they  coviM  not  fotesfe^the 
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consequences.  Tbu8  I  embarrased 
them  in  difficulties  from  which 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves, 
and  sometimes  obtained  victories 
neither  due  to  my  cause  nor  to  my 
arguments. 

This  method  I  continued  to  em- 
ploy during  several  yeais ;  I  left  it 
oflF,  however,  by  degrees,  and  re- 
tained only  the  habit  of  expressing 
myself  with  modest  diffidence,  and 
when  I  advanced  any  proposition 
that  might  be  controverted)  never 
to  make  use  of  the  words  certainly, 
undoubtedly,  or  any  other  that  might 
give  the  appearance  of  being  ob- 
stinately attached  to  an  opinion.  I 
said  in  preference, — "  I  should  ima- 
gine— I  suppose  i"  or,  *'  It  appears 
to  me  that  such  a  thing  is  so,  or 
so,  for  such  and  such  reasons ;"  or, 
"If  I  am  not  much  deceived." 
This  habit  has,  I  think  been  of 
much  advantage  to  me,  when  I 
bad  occasion  to  impress  my  opinions 
on  the  minds  of  others,  or  to  per- 
suade men  to  adopt  my  sentiments. 
And  since  the  chief  ends  of  con- 
versation are,  to  inform,  or  to  be 
informed,  to  please  or  to  persuade, 
let  me  intreat  that  intelligent  and 
well-meaning  men  would  not  them- 
selves diminish  the  power  they 
possess  of  being  useful,  by  a  positive 
and  presumptuous  manner  of  ex- 
pressing themselves,  which  never 
fails  to  irritate  their  hearers,  and 
serves  only  to  .  ])rovoke  opposition, 
and  to  thwart  every  purpose  for 
which  the  faculty  of  speech  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us.  In  short, 
if  you  wish  to  inform,  a  positive 
and  dogmatical  manner  of  advanc- 
ing your  opinion  will  infallibly  pro- 
voke contradiction,  and  prevent 
you  from  being  listened  to  with  at- 
tention. If,  with  a  desire  of  l>eing 
informed,   and  of  profiting  from 


the  knowledge  of  others,  you  ex- 
press yourself  as  if  you  were  strongly 
attached  to  your  own  opinions, 
modest  and  sensible  men,  who  are 
averse  to  contest,  will  probaUy 
leave  jou  to  remain  in  peaceable 
possession  of  your  errors.  By  fol- 
lowing such  a  method  you  can 
rarely  hope  to  please  your  hearers, 
to  conciliate  their  good  will,  or  to 
persuade  such  as  you  are  desirous 
of  bringing  over  to  your  views. 
Pope  justly  says — 

*'  Men  must  be  taug^ht  as  if  you  taa^lit 

them  not, 
*'  And  thin$rs  unknown  propot'd  at  thkifi 
forgot." 

He  also  advises  us 


« 


To  speak,   tho'  sure,    with  se*nuiif 
diflSdenee." 


The  account  which  the  doctor 
gjves  of  his  first  arrival  at  Philads^ 
phia,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  fbms 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  elevated 
station  he  afterwards  supported  in 
that  city.  He  had  left  Boston  on 
account  of  the  tyrannical  treatment 
of  hb  brother,  to  whom  he  was 
apprentice ;  and  this,  he  says,  sowed 
in  his  mind  the  first  seeds  of  that 
abhorrence  of  despotic  power, 
which  afterwards  produced  sfich 
extensive  effects. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia 
I  was  in  my  workman's  dress,  wy 
best  clothes  coming  by  sea.  I  was 
covered  with  dirt  after  my  voyage ; 
my  pockets  were  filled  with  shuts 
and  stockings)  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  a  single  living  soul,  and  did 
not  even  know  where  to  hnd  a 
lodging.  I  was  extremely  ifii- 
tigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and 
having  passed  the  night  without 
sleep ;  I  was  very  hungry,  and  all 
my  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  rix- 
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dolIar>  and  about  a  shilling  in  cop- 
per moiHy,  which  I  gave  to  the 
boatmen  for  my  passage  -,  at  first 
they  refused  it  because  I  had  rowed, 
but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it. 
A  man  is  often  more  generous 
when  he  has  little  money,  than, 
when  he  possesses  much  j  in  the 
first  case,  perhaps,  because  he  is 
willing  to  conceal  his  poverty. 

I  walked  straight  up  th6  street, 
looking  eagerly  on  both  sides  till 
I  came  to  Market  street,  where  I  met 
a  child  cairying  bread.  I  had  many  a 
time  made  my  dinner  of  dry  bread. 
I  inquired  of  him  where  it  was  to 
be  bought,  and  went  straight  to  the 
baker's  shop  he  pointed  out  to  me. 
I  asked  him  for  biscuit,  thinking 
to  find  such  as  we  had  at  Boston, 
but  it  seems  they  made  none  such 
at  Philadelphia :  1  then  asked  him 
for  a  threepenny  loaf— they  made 
none  at  that  price.  Finding  that 
I  neither  knew  the  names  of  the 
kinds  of  bread,  nor  the  difference 
of  the  price,  I  desired  him  to  let 
me  have  three-penny  worth  of 
bread,  of  some  kind  or  other.  He 
gave  me  three  large  rolls  :  I  was 
surprised  to  receive  so  much.  But 
I  took  it ;  and  having  no  room  for 
any  thing  in  my  pockets,  I  walked 
on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm, 
eating  the  third.  In  this  manner 
I  walked  through  Market-street  to 
Fourth-street,  and  passed  the  hotise 
of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  the 
person  destined  in  future  to  become 
my  wife.  She  was  standing  at  the 
door,  observed  me,  and  thought, 
with  good  reason,  that  I  made  a 
very  ridiculous,  as  well  as  a  very 
wretched  figure. 

•  1  then  turned  the  corner,  and 
went  along  Chesnut-street,  eating 
my  roll  all  the  way.  Having  made 
this  round,  1  found  myself  on  the 


quay  of  Market-street,  near  the 
boat  in  which  I  had  arrived.  I 
stepped  into  it,  in  order  to  get  a 
drink  of  the  river  water,  and  find- 
iog  myself  satisfied  with  my  first 
roll,  1  gave  the  two  others  to  a 
woman  and  her  child,  who  had 
come  down  the  liver  with  us  In 
the  boat,  where  she  was  waiting  to 
continue  her  journey.  Being  thui 
refreshed,  I  returned  to  the  street, 
which  was  now  full  of  well-dressed 
people,  all  going  the  same  way. 
1  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  was 
thus  carried  to  a  large  quaker's 
meeting  house  near  the  Market- 
place. I  sat  down  along  with  the 
rest,  and  after  looking  round  me  for 
some  time,  hearing  nothing  said, 
and  overpowered  by  the  last  night's 
watching,  I  fell  sound  asleep.  My 
sleep  continued  till  the  assembly 
separated,  when  one  of  the  assistants 
had  the  goodness  to  wake  me. 
That  consequently  was  the  first 
house  into  which  I  entered  or  slept 
on  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia. 

1  once  more  began  to  walk  along 
the  street  by  the  river  side,  and, 
looking  attentively  in  the  faces  of 
every  one  I  met,  I  at  last  perceived 
a  young  quaker^vhose  countenance 
pleased  me.  I  addressed  him,  and 
begged  that  he  would  inform  me 
where  a  stranger  might  find  a  lodg- 
ing. "  They  receive  travellers  here/* 
said  he,  '*  but  the  house  has  not  a 

food  character :  go  with  me,  and 
will  shew  ydu  a  better  inn."  He 
caiTied  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet 
in  Water-street.  There  I  got  din- 
ner, during  which  they  put  some 
curious  questions  to  me.  My  youth 
and  my  appearance,  made  me  sus^ 
pected  for  some  runaway  secant, 
After  dinner  my  desire  to  sleep  re- 
turned, and  1  threw  myself  upon 
a  bed,  where  I  slept  till  sis  o'clock 
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in  the  efemng.  I  wis  then  odkd 
to  nipper;  afterwudi  I  went  to 
bed  at  an  early  hour,  and  slepc 
floondly  till  morning. 

Among^  Bunny  otber  cunom  traits, 
the  doctor  mentions  a  scheme  which 
he  and  an  acquaintance,  of  the 
name  of  Keymer,  once  had  of  esta- 
Uishing  a  new  sect  of  religion. 
"  Keyroer/*  says  he,  "  had  a  large 
portion  of  enthusiasm,  and  was 
fond  of  argument,  and  we  fre- 
quently disputed  with  each  other. 
J  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
my  Socratic  method,  and  had  so 
frequently  entrapped  him  by  my 
questions,  which  at  first  appeared 
very  far  removed  from  the  matter 
in  debate,  but  notwithstanding  led 
to  it  by  degrees,  embarrassm^  him 
in  difficulties  and  contradictions 
from  which  he  could  not  easily  ez' 
tricate  himself,  that  at  last  he  be- 
came ridicoknuly  cautious,  hardly 
answering  the  most  ykan  and  £1^ 
miliar  question  without  pteviously 
asking  me.  But  what  will  you  infer 
from  that }  From  hence  he  formed 
so  high  an  opinion  of  my  talents 
for  refutation,  that  he  seriously 
proponed  to  me  to  become  his 
colleague  m  the  formation  of  a 
new  sect  of  religion  which  he  de- 
signed to  establish.  He  was  to 
propagate  the  doctrines  by  preach- 
ings and  I  was  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments of  all  opponents. 

When  he  came  to  explain  to  me 
his  peculiar  dogmas,  I  found  many 
things  which  1  could  not  suffer  to 
pass,  excepting  that  he  would  agree 
to  adopt  some  of  my  opinions  also. 
Keymer  wore  his  beard  long  be- 
cause Moses  had  said.  Thou  shalt 
not  mar  the  oornen  of  thy  beard. 
He  likewise  observetl  the  Sabbath, 
or  the  seventh  day :  and  these  were 
with  him  two  iiHlis{)en?able  points. 


To  me  they  were  both 
but  I  cooKBlBd  ie  aiUpt  theo^ 
pnrrided  tknC  he  woold  matB 
wholW  to  abstain  from  nsing  animal 
food.'  ''I  donbt;*  tmd  he, '' ttmi 
my  constitudon  eamiot  aapport  die 
change."  On  the  cooUaiy;  I  as* 
sored  him  that  he  woold  find  bis 
health  improved  by  it.  He  was 
naturally  a  glutton,  and  i  wished  to 
amuse  myself  by  starving  him.  He 
consented  to  make  a  trial  of  tha  re* 
ginien,  provided  that  I  wooki  bear 
him  company ;  and  we  in  fact  con- 
tinued it  during  three  months.  A 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
pared  our  victuals,  and  I  gaive  hlni 
a  list  of  forty  dishes,  into  the  coD> 
position  of  which  there  neither  en- 
tered flesh  nor  fish.  This  fimcy 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  me  as  it 
saved  money,  for  the  vhole  estr 
penccs  of  our  living  did  not  ck* 
cced  eighteen-pence  a  week  for 
each. 

I  have  since  that  time  obsmtd 
several  lents  with  the  ntmoit  f^ 
gour ;  and  1  hove  all  at  once  nriHi 
stituted  this  regimen  to  my  ordiiuny 
diet,  without  perceiving  tiiftsnwlhnt 
inoonveniency  to  resolt  fkom  the 
sudden  change;  whidi  •  has  led 
me  to  consider  the  advice  com- 
monly given,  of  being  eantioai 
how  we  alter  our  diet,  aa  being  of 
no  consequence. 

I  went  on  cbeeiibllyy  but  poor 
Keymer  snflfered  teirihly.  llred  of 
the  project,  he  longed  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.  At  length,  one  dqr 
having  ordered  a  roast  pig,  he  in- 
vited me  and  two  ladies  to  dine 
with  him^  but  the  pig  being  ready 
a  little  too  soon,  he  eat  the  wbde 
himself  before  our  arrival;  -and 
thus  ended  our  enterprise. 

Induced  by  the  promises  of  sir 
William  Keith,  governor  of  Fen- 
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sylvania^  to  make  a  voyage  to  £ng-- 
lafid>  to  purchase  materialfl  for  set- 
ting up  a  printing-house  under  his 
auspices  and  at  his  expence>  he 
>9Vas  surprised  to  find  that  in  a  bag 
which  contained  all  the  letters^  but 
which  the  captain  would  not  let 
him  search  till  they  were  in  the 
Thames,  he  did  not  find  the  letters 
of  credit  and  of  recommendation 
which  sir  William  assured  him  he 
would  write  with  the  packet. 

But  wha*t  are  we  to  think  of  a 
governor  who  could  play  so  scuiTy 
a  trick,  and  thus  grossly  deceive  a 
poor  young  lad  wholly  destitute  of 
experience?  It  was  a  practice  with 
him.  Wishing  to  please  every 
body^  and  having  little  to  bestow, 
he  was  lavish  of  promises.  He  was 
in  other  respects  sensible  and  judi* 
cious>  a  very  tolerable  writer,  and 
a  good  governor  for  the  people, 
though  not  so  for  the  proprietaries, 
whose  instructions  he  frequently 
disregarded.  Many  of  our  best 
laws  were  his  work,  and  established 
fluring  his  administration. 

I  immediately  got  engaged  at 
Palmer's,  at  that  time  a  noted 
printer  in  Bartholomew-close,  with 
whom  I  continued  nearly  a  year. 

1  now  began,  says  the  doctor, 
to  think  seriously  of  laying  by 
some  money.  The  printing-house 
of  Watts,  near  LincolnVinn-fields, 
being  considerably  more  extensive 
than  the  one  in  which  I  worked, 
I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might 
find  my  account  in  being  employed 
there.  I  offered  myself,  and  was 
engaged,  and  I  continued  to  work 
there  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  I  remained  in  London. 

At  first  I  worked  as  a  pressman, 
because  i  thought  I  had  occasion 
for  corporeal  exercise,  to  which  I 


had  been  accnctomed  in  America, 
where  the  printers  work  alternately 
as  eomporitors,  and  at  the  press.  I 
drank  nothing  but  w^ter.  The 
other  workmen,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of 
befer.  1  carried,  occaslDnlBdly,  a 
large  form  of  letters  up  alrid  down 
stairs  in  each  hand,  while  the  other 
employed  both  hands  to  carry  one. 
They  were  surprised  to  see  by  this, 
and  many  other  examples,  that  the 
American  Aquatic,  as  they  used  to 
call  me,  was  as  strong  as  they, 
who  drank  porter.  The  beer-boy 
had  sufficient  employment  during" 
the  whole  day  in  serving  that  house* 
alone.  My  fellow  pressman  drank 
every  day  a  pint  of-  beer  before 
breakfast,  a  pint  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  breakfast,  one  between* 
breakfast  and  dinner,  one  at  dinner^ 
another  about  six  o'clock,  and  one 
more  after  he  had  finished  his  day*s 
work.  This  custom  appeared  ta 
me  abominable,  but  he  asserted  he 
had  occasion  for  all  this  beer,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  work. 

I  endeavoured  to  convince  him, 
that  the  corporeal  strength  fur- 
nished by  the  beer,"^  could  only  be 
in  proportion  to  the  solid  part  of 
the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of 
which  the  beer  was  composed ;  that 
that  there  was  a  considerably  latter 
portion  of  fionr  in  a  halfpenny  roll ; 
and  that  consequently  if  he  eat  this 
roll  and  drank  a  pint  of  water  with 
itj^he  would  receive  more  nourish- 
ment  than  from  a  pint  of  beer. 
My  arguments,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  continuing  every 
day  to  drink  his  quantity^  of  beer, 
slnd  to  pay  every  Saturday  night  a 
score  of  five  or  six  shillings  for  this 
cufrsed  beverage  $  an  expence  frota 
which  I  was  wholly  exempt;    Thus 

do 
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do  ttete  yiOffT devils  cantinue  during 
their  «hoie  lives  in  a  state  of  volan- 
farv  mi":erv. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeScs  Watti 
having  occasion  for  me  as  a  com- 
poeitor,  I  qiiitr^ed  the  pre».  The 
compositon  demanded  of  me  bieii- 
Tenue  afre«h.  This  1  considered  as 
an  imposition,  having  alread?  paid 
below  stairs.  My  master  was  of 
the  saxe  opinion^  and  ordered  me 
not  to  compiy.  I  thus  remained 
during  two  or  three  weeks  out  of 
the  body,  and  cunsequently  was 
looked  upon  as  e]icommunicated. 
During  every  absence,  no  ]ictle 
trick  that  malice  coukl  suggest  was 
left  unexercised  upon  me.  I  found 
my  letters  mixed,  my  pages  trans- 
posed, my  luatter  broken,  &e.  &c. 
All  this  was  attributed  to  the 
spirit  *  who  haunted  tlie  chapel, 
and  tormented  all  those  who  were 
not  regularly  admitted.  But  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  pav, 
notwithstanding  the  protection  of 
mv  master,  and  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  not  keeping  up  a  good 
understanding  with  those  amongst 
whom  we  are  necessitated  to  live. 

After  this  I  eontinued  to  live  in 
great  harmony  with  my  fellow- 
labourers^  and  even  acquired  con- 
siderable influence  among  them. 
1  proposed  sereral  alterations  in  the 
laws  of  the  chapel  t>  and  carried 
them  without  opposition.  My  ex- 
ample prevailed  with  several  of 
them  to  renounce  their  abominable 
breakfast  of  cheese  and  bread  with 
beer ;  and  they  procured,  like  me, 
from  a  neighbouiiog  house,  a  large 
bason  of  warm  gruel,  with  toasted 
bread  and  nutmeg.  This  was  a 
much  more  wholesome  breakfast. 


and  did  not  ctKt  so  macfa  aa  a  pioft 
of  beer :  it  amounted  onh  to  tkrce 
halfjpence,  and  it  preserved  the 
head  much  more  clear.  Thoee  who 
continued  to  gorge  themselves  with 
beer,  were  often  withoat  credit  at 
the  public  house.  They  then  had 
recourse  to  me  to  stand  good  ibr 
ihem^  their  iizhi^,  as  they  used  to 
say,  being  out.  I  attended  at  the 
pay-table  on  Saturday  eveniDgi  to 
take  up  the  little  sum  which  1  had 
agreed  to  advance  for  them,  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  thirty 
lings  a  week. 

This  circumstance,  and  my 
tation  of  being  a  good  gaLiir,  that 
is  to  say,  possessing  a  considenble 
share  of  low  quaint  language, 
ported  my  importance  in  the 
1  had  likiewise  rendered  myself 
luable  to  mv  master  bs  mv  assid 
application  to  business,  never 
ing  Saint  Monday.  My  extraovdl- 
nary  quickness  in  compoang  alwi^ 
procured  me  the  most  urgent  bna- 
ness  to  execute,  which  is  oonunooly 
best  paid  for;  and  thus  iny  ti 
passed  away  pleasantly  enou^L 

My  lodging  in  Little  Britain 
at  too  great  a  distanoe  from  the 
printing-house,  and  1  moved  to 
another  in  Duke-street,  oppoote 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapd.  It 
was  a  back  room  in  an  Italian  wave- 
house.  The  house  was  kept  by  a 
widow ;  she  had  a  daughter,  a  ser- 
vant, and  a  shop-boy,  who  aQ 
lodged  out  of  doors.  AJfler  having 
made  the  necessary  enq[uiries  con- 
cerniiig  my  character,  she  agreed  to 
let  me  the  lodging  at  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  a-week,  contenting 
herself  with  a  small  rent  because  she 
wished  to  have  a  man  in  the  house 


*  Commonly  named  by  the  printers,  Ralph. 

i  Muftt  considerable  primHng-'cffieet  are  so  denoninated  by  the  workmen. 

\  A  cant  term  for  ertdU  with  the  publictm. 
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She  was  a  woman'  rather  advan- 
ced in  life^  the  daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman. She  had  been  educated  a 
protestant,  but  her  husband,  whose 
memory  she  venerated  greatly,  had 
converted  her  to  the  catholic  religion. 
She  had  seen  much  of  genteel  life, 
and  had  many  aneccbtes,  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Charles  11.  Being 
confined  to  her  room  by  the  gout, 
she  was  sometimes  desirous  of  see- 
ing company.  Her  s  was  so  agree- 
able to  me,  that  I  was  ready  to  pass 
the  evening  with  her  as  often  as 
she  desired  it.  Our  supper  consist- 
ed of  half  an  anchovy  to  each, 
with  a  little  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  pint  of  ale  bi^ween  us.  But  the 
entertainment  consisted  in  her  con- 
versation. 

In  a  garret  of  the  house  there 
lived  in  the  most  retired  manner  a 
lady  of  seventy  years  of  age  3  and  I 
received  the  following  account  of 
her  from  my  landlady.  She  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  In  her  early 
years  she  had  been  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  entered  a  convent  in 
order  to  become  a  nun ;  but  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  her  con- 
stitution^ she  was  obliged  to  return 
to  £ngland  3  and  as  in  this  country 
there  are  no  monasteries,  she  re- 
sohed  to  lead  the  monastic  life  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
With  this  intention  she  had  dis- 
posed of  all  her  worldly  possessions 
for  charitable  persons^  and  reserved 
to  herself  only  twelve  pounds  ster- 
ling a-year;  and  even  of  this  she 
gave  a  «hare  to  the  poor,  support- 
ing herself  wholly  on  water-gruel, 
and  never  using  fire  but  to  cook  it. 
She  had  lived  during  a  great  many 
years  in  that  garret^  without  paying 
any  rent  to  the  successive  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  in- 
deed considered  her  abode  among 


them  a  divine  blessing.  A  priot 
came  every  day  to  confess  her. 
*'  1  have  asked  her,'*  said  my  land- 
lady, *'  how  it  was  possible  that 
she  could  find  employment  for  a 
confessor.**  *'  Ohi"  answered  she, 
"  i#is  impossible  to  guard  against 
evil  thoughts." 

Once  1  was  permitted  to  visit 
her.  She  was  polite,  cheerful;  and 
her  conversation  very  agreeable. 
Her  apartment  was  perfectly  neat 
and  clean ;  and  the  whole  furniture 
consisted  of  a  mattress^  a  table 
with  a  crucifix,  and  a  book,  a 
single  chair>  which  she  gave  me  to 
sit  on,  and  over  the  mantel  piece  a 
painting  of  St.  Veronica  displaying 
a  handkerchief,  on  which  was  seen 
the  miraculous  impression  of  the 
face  of  Christy  which  she  comment^ 
ed  on  with  much  seriousness.  Her 
countenance  was  pale^  but  she  had 
/never  expeiienced  any  sickness  5 
and  I  may  exemplify  her  as  another 
forcible  instance  of  how  little  is 
sufficient  to  support  life  and  pre- 
serve health. 

Among  other  things,  the  doctor 
gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  a  project  that  he  once  had 
of  setting  up  a  school  for  teaching 
swimming  in  this  country.  *'  Hav- 
ing gone  one  day  with  some  com- 
panions to  visit  the  curiosities  at 
Don  Saltero*9  coffee>house  at  Chel- 
sea, on  my  return,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  my  companions,  1  un- 
dressed, and  leaped  into  the  river. 
I  swam  from  near  Chelsea  all  the 
way  to  Blackfriars  bridge,  shewing 
during  my  course  a  variety  of  tricks 
and  postures  of  address  and  aotifi^, 
both  on  the  surface  and  under 
water.  This  scene  occasioned  mueh 
astonishment  and  pleasure  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  new.  In  my 
youth  i  delighted  i^  this  exercise. 

I  knew 
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I  knew  and  could  execute  all  tbe  der,  than  a  person  of  toy  acquaiDt^^ 

positions  and  evolutions  of  Tbe^-e-  ance^  George  House,  brougbt  us  a 

not ;  to  these  1  added  several  of  my  countryman  whom  he  had  met  in 

own  invention,  in  which  I  endca-  tiic  street  inquiring  for  a^  printer. 

Toored   to   unite  utility  and  ele-  Our  money  was  almost  exhausted 

gance«     On  this  occasion   I  went  by  the  number  of  things  we  bad 

through  them  all,  and  was  much  been  obliged  to  procure.    Tbe  five 

pleased  with  the  admiration  they  shillings    we    received    from    this 

fve  rise  to.    Some  time  after  this  countryman,  the  first  fruit  of  our 

was   sent  for  by  a  gentleman  earnings,  gave  me  more  pleasure 

wbose  name  I  did  not  know.     I  than  any  sum  I  have  since  gained ; 

waited  upon  him,  and  found  it  was  and  the  recollection  of  the  gratis 

•ir  Wm.  Wyndham.     He  had -by  tude  I  felt  on   this  occasion   to 

some  means  heard  of  my  perform-  George  House,  has   rendered  me 

ances  between  Chelsea  and  Black-  often  more  disposed,  than  perhaps  I 

friars,  and  that  I  taught  the  art  of  should  otherwise  have  been,  to  en^ 

swimming  to  a  young  man  in  the  courage  young  beginners  in  trade, 
course  of  a  few  hours.     His  two        My  unwearied   industiy,  which 

sons  were  on  the  point  of  setting  was  perceived  by  the  neighbbun^ 

out  on  their  travels.    He  was  de-  began  to  acquire  us  reputation  and 

sirous  that  they  should  previously  craiit.     I   learaed   among    other 

leam  to  swim,  and  offered  me  a  things,  that  our  new  printing-houat 

very  liberal  reward,  if  1  would  un*  being  the  subject  of  conversation  at 

dertake  to  instruct  them.     This,  a  club  of  merchants,  who  met  every 

the  uncertainty  of  my  stay  in  Lon-  evening,  it  was  the  general  opinion 

don  rendered  impossible.    But  this  that  it  would  fail,  there  being.  aU 

incident  led  me  to  suppose,  .that  ready  two  printing-houses  in  the 

had  I  remained  in  England,  and  town.    But  Dr.  Bsu*d^  whom  I  had 

opened  a  school  of  natation,  I  might  occasion  to  see  many  yeans  after» 

have    gained    a   deal    of    money,  wards  at   his  native   town  of  St. 

Some  years  afterwards,  I  had  some  Andrews  in  Scotland,  was  of  a  dif* 

business  of  a  very  different  nature  ferent  opinion.    "  The  industry  of 

to  settle  with  one  of  these  young  this  Franklin  (said  he)  is  superior 

gentlemen,    then  lord  Egiemont.  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  .ever 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  events.  witnessed}  I  see  him  still  at  work 

Having  staid  18  montlis  in  Lon-  when  I  return  from  the  club  at 

don,  he  returned  in  17^6  to  Phil-  night,  and  he  is  at  it  again  in  the 

addphia,  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Denham,  morning  before  his.  neighbours  are 

a  merchant,  who  dying  about  a  out  of  bed."    This  account  struck 

a  year  afterwards,  Franklin  returned  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  and  shortly 

to  his  old  trade,  and  hired  himself  afterwards  one  of  its  memberacatne 

an  assistant  to  Keymer,  who  behav-  to  our  house,  and  ofifered  to  supply 

ing  very  ill  to  him,  he,  in  conjunc-  us  with  articles  of  stationary ;  but 

tihn   with    one   Meredith,    whose  we  wishefj  not  as  yet  to  embarrasi 

father  procured  the  neoessaiy  ma-  ourselves  with  keeping  a  shop.    It 

terials,  set  up  for  themselves.  is  not  for  the  sake  of  applause  that 

We   had   no    sooner    unpacked  I  enter  so  freely  into  the  partieolaii 

our  letters  and  put  our  press  in  or-  of  my  industry,  but  that  '«iich- Af 

my 
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my  descendants  as  shall  read  these 
memoirs  may  know  the  use  of  this 
virtue,  by  seeing  in  the  recital  of 
my  life  the  efiects  it  operated  in 
my  favour. 

I  perceive  that  1  am  apt  to  speak 
m  the  first  person,  though  our 
partnership  still  continued.  It  is, 
because,  in  fact^  the  whole  business 
devolved  upon  me.  Meredith  was 
no  compositor,  and  but  an  indiffer- 
ent pressman,  and  it  was  rarely 
that  he  abstained  from  hard  drink- 
ing. My  friends  were  sorry  to  see 
me  connected  with  him  ;  but  I 
contrived  to  derive  from  it  the  ut- 
most advantage  the  case  admitted. 

Franklin  soon  afterwards  dissolv- 
ed the  partnership^  by  mutual  con- 
Sent  ,^  and  by  his  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  business  laid  the  founda> 
tions  of  his  future  fortunes. 

We  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  make  moi^e  extracts 
Irom  the  memoirs  of  so  interesting 
a  character:  he  himself  brings 
them  down  no  lower  than  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Read  in  1730;  but 
they  are  ably  cohtinued  down*  to 
his  death  by  Dr.  Stuber  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Letter  from  the  late  Dr,  Price  to  a 
■    Gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Franklin, 

Hackney,  June  \9,  1790. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  hardly  able  to  tell  you 
how  kindly  I  take  the  letters 
with  which  you  favour  me.  Your 
last,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  our  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  the  circunrtstanccs  at- 
tending it,  deserves  ray  particular 
latitude.    The  account  which  he 


has  left  of  hia  life,  wMl.ahovv,  in  a 
striking  example,  how  a  man,  by 
talents,  industry,  and  integrity, 
may  rise  from  obscuiity  to  the  first 
eminence  and  consequence  in  -the 
world ;  but  it  brings  his  history  no 
lower  than  the  year  1757;  and  I 
understand  that,  since  he  sent  over 
the  copy,  which  I  have  read,  he 
has  been  able  to  make  no  additions 
to  it.  It  is  with  a  melancholy  re- 
gret I  think  of  his  death ;  hut  to 
death  we  are  all  bound  by  the  Irre- 
versible order  of  nature,  and4n 
looking  forward  to  it  there  is  com* 
fort  in  being  able  to  reflect,' that 
we  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  that 
all  the  useful  and  virtuous  shall 
meet  in  a  better  country  beyond 
the  grave.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
last  letter  I  received  from  him,mfter 
mentioning  his  age  and  indrmfties, 
observes,  that*  it  has  been  kindly 
ordered  by  the  author  of  natiire, 
that  as  w6:>ilraw  nearer  to  the  con- 
clusion of  life,  we  are  famished 
with  more  helps  to  wean  as  from 
it,  among  which  one  of  the  strongest 
is  the  loss  of  dear  friends.  1^  was 
delighted  with  the  account  yoii 
gave,  in  your  letter,  of  the  honour 
shewn  to  his  memory  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  congress;  and  yester- 
day 1  received  a  high  additional 
pleasure,  by  being  informed,  ^hat 
the  national  assembly  of  France  had 
determined  to  go  into  mourning 
for  him.  What  a  glorious  sceifte  is 
opened  there !  The  annals  of  the 
woHd  furnish  no  parallel  to  It. 
One  of  the  honours  of  our  departed 
friend  is,  that  he  has  contributed 
much  to  it. 

I  ami  with  great  res|icct, 
Your  obliged,  and  very 
humble  servant, 

arCHARDWUCE. 

Character 
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Character  qf  Dr.  Franklin,  by  one  of  was  his  guide,  he  embraced  no  ajs* 

hia  intimate  Friends.  tern  which  that  did  not  authorise. 

In  shorty  he  laid  the  whole  volume 

THERE  is  in  the  character  of  of  nature  open  before  him,  and 
every  distinguished  person,  diligently  and  faithfully  perused  it 
something  to  admire  and  something  Nor  were  his  poHciGal  attain- 
to  imitate.  The  incidents  that  have  ments  less  conspicuous  than  his  pbi- 
marked  the  life  of  a  great  man^  losophical.  The  ancients  usobD^ 
always  excite  curiosity,  and  often  ranked  good  fortune  among  tboK 
afford  improvement.  If  there  be  circumstances  of  life  which  indicate 
talents  which  we  can  never  expect  merit.  In  this  view  Dr.  Franklia 
to  equal,  if  their  be  a  series  of  is  almost  unrivalled,  having  seklom 
good  fortune  which  wc  can  never  undei-taken  more  than  he  accom- 
expect  to  enjoy,  we  still  need  not  pUshed.  The  world  are  too  wdl 
lose  the  labour  of  our  biographical  acquainted  with  the  events  of  hie 
inquiries.  We  may  probably  be-  political  career  to  require,  at  this 
come  acquainted  with  habits  which  time,  a  particular  enumeration  oi 
it  may  be  prudent  to  adopt,  and  them.  It  may  be  presumed  the 
discover  virtues  which  we  cannot  historians  of  the  American  revolo* 
fail  to  applaud.  It  will  be  easy  tion  will  exhibit  them  i^  pioper 
for  you  to  make  a  full  application  colours. 

of  these  remarks  in  your  contem-  If  Dr.  Franklin  did  not  asp&ce 

plat  ions  upon  the  celebrated   Dr.  aflter  the  splendour  of  eloquence, 

Franklin.    By  his  death  one  of  the  it  was  only  because  the  demonatia- 


best  lights  of  the  world  may  be  tivc  plainness  of  his  muiner 

said  to  be  extinguished.     I  shall  superior  to  it.    Though  he  neither 

not  attempt  any  historical  details  of  loved  political  debate,  nor  excelled 

the  life  of  this  illustrious  patriot  in  it,  he  still  preserved  much  in- 

and  philosopher,  as  I  have  nothing  fluence  in  public  assemblies,  and 

farther  in  view  than  to  make  a  few  discovered  an  aptitude  in  his  re- 


comments  upon  the  most  striking  marks  on  all  occasions.     He 

traits  of  his  character.  not  fond  of  taking  a  leading  part  in 

Original  genius  was    peculiarly  such  investigations  as  could  never 

his  attribute.     The  native  faculties  terminate  in  any  degree  of  certain- 

of  his  mind  qualified  him  to  pene-  ty.    To  come  forward  in  questions 

trate  into  every  science;    and  his  which  in  their  nature  are  definite 

unremitted  diligence  left  no  field  of  and   in  their  issue  problematical, 

knowledge  unexplored.  There  were  does  not  comport  with  the  caution 

no  limits  to  his  curiosity.     His  in-  of  a  man  who  has  taught  himself  to 

quiries  were  spread  over  the  whole  look  for   demonstration.     He  re- 

fi[ice  of  nature.     But  the  study  of  served  his  observations  for  those 

man  seemed  to  be  his  highest  de-  cases  which  science  could  enlighten, 

light ;    and  if  his  genius  had  any  and  common  sense  approve.     The 

special  bias,  it   lay  in  discovering  simplicity   of    his    style  was  weU 

those  things  that  made  men  wiser  adapted  to  the  clearness  of  his  un* 

and  happier.      As  truth   was   the  derstanding.    His  conceptions  were 

sole  object  of  his  researches,  he  was  so  bright  and  perfect,  that  he  did 

of  course  no  sectary :  and  as  reason  not  choose  to  involve  them  in  a 

crowd 
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crow^  of  expressions.  If  he  used 
metaphors^  it  was  to  illustrate,  and 
not  to  embellisli  the  truth.  A  man 
possessing  such  a  lively  imagery  of 
ideas^  should  never  afifect  the  arts 
of  a  vain  rhetorician,  whose  excel- 
lence consists  only  in  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  words. 

But  whatever  claims  to  eminence 
Dr.  Franklin  may  have  as  a  politi- 
cian or  a  scholar,  there  is  no  point 
of  light  in  which  his  character 
shines  with  more  lustre  than  whdn 
we  view  him  as  a  man  or  a  citizen. 
He  was  eminently  great  in  com- 
mon things.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
existed  whose  life  can  with  more 
justice  be  denominated  useful.  No- 
thing ever  passed  through  his  hands 
without  receiving  improvement ; 
and  no  person  ever  went  into  his 
company  without  gaining  wisdom. 
His  sagacity  was  so  sharp,  and  his 
science  so  various,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, he  could  meet  every  one 
upon  his  own  ground.  He  could 
enliven  every  conversation  with  an 
anecdote,  and  conclude  it  with  a 
moral. 

The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was 
a  perpetual  lecture  against  the  idle, 
the  extravagant,  and  the  proud.  It 
was  his  principal  aim  to  inspire 
mankind  with  a  love  of  industry, 
temperance,  and  frugality  3  and  to 
inculcate  such  duties  as  promote  the 
important  interests  of  humanity. 
He  never  wasted  a  moment  of  time, 
or  lavished  a  farthing  of  money,  in 
folly  or  dissipation.  Such  expences 
as  the  dignity  of  his  station  requir- 
ed, he  readily  sustained,  limiting 
them  by  the  strictest  rutes  of  pro- 
priety. Many  public  institutions 
experienced  his  well-timed  liberali- 
ty ;  and  he  manifested  a  sensibility 


of  heart  by  numerous  acts  of  pri- 
vate charity. 

By  a  judicious  division  of  time« 
Dr.  Franklin  acquired  the  art  of 
doing  every  thing  to  advantage  | 
and  his  amusements  were  of  such  a 
nature,  as  could  never  militate  with 
the  main  objects  of  his  pursuits.  In 
whatever  situation  he  was  placed, 
he  extracted  something  useful  for 
himself  and  others.  His  life  was 
remarkably  full  of  incident  —  every 
circumstance  of  it  turned  to  soqae 
valuable  account  The  maxims 
which  his  discerning  mind  has 
formed,  apply  to  innumerable  cases 
and  characters.  Those  who  move 
in  the  lowest,  equally  with  those 
who  move  in  the  most  elevated  rank 
in  society,  may  be  guided  by  his 
instructions.  In  the  private  deport- 
ment of  his  life,  he  in  manv  re- 
spects  has  furnished  a  most  excel- 
lent model.  His  manners  were 
easy  and  accommodating,  and  his 
address  winning  and  respectful.  All 
who  knew  him  speak  of  him  as  a 
most  agreeable  man  :  and  all  who 
have  heard  of  him  applaud  him  as 
a  very  useful  one.  A  man  so  wise 
and  so  amiable  could  not  but  have 
many  admirers  and  many  friends. 


Account  of  Mr.  John  Smeaion,  hy 
Mr,  John  Holmes,  Watchmaker, 
of  the  Strand, 

MR.  John  Smeaton  was  born 
the  28th  of  May  1724,  old 
style,  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  in 
a  house  built  by  his  grandfather, 
and  where  his  family  have  resided 
ever  since. 

The  strength  of  his  understanding 
and  the  originality  of  his  genius 
appeared  at  an  early  age ;  his  play- 
things were  not  the  p]a3rthing9  of 

children, 
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children,  but  the  tools  men  work 
with ;  and  he  appeared  to  have 
greater  entertainment  in  seeing  the 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  work, 
and  asking  them  questions,  than  in 
any  thing  else.  One  day  he  was 
seen  (to  the  distress  of  his  family) 
on  the  top  of  his  father's  barn,  fix- 
ing up  something  like  a  windmill ; 
another  time,  he  attended  some  men 
fixing  a  pump  at  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  observing  them  cut  off 
a  niece  of  bored  pipe,  he  was  so 
lucky  as  to  procure  it,  and  he  ac- 
tually made  with  it  a  working 
pump  that  raised  water.  These 
anecdotes  refer  to  circumstances 
that  hap()ened  while  he  was  in  pet- 
ticoats, and  most  likely  before  he 
attained  his  sixth  yean 

About  his  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
year,  he  had  made  for  himself  an 
engine  to  turn  rose  work,  and  made 
several  presents  to  his  friends  of 
boxes  in  ivory  or  wood,  turned  by 
him  in  that  way. 

In  the  year  1749,  I  spent  a 
month  at  his  father's  house,  and 
being  intended  myself  for  a  mecha- 
nical employment,  and  a  few  years 
younger  than  he  was,  I  could  not 
but  view  his  works  with  astonish- 
ment ;  he  forged  his  iron  and  steel, 
and  melted  his  metal  j  he  had  tools 
of  every  sort,  for  working  in  wood, 
ivory,  and  metals.  He  had  made  a 
lathe,  by  which  he  had  cut  a  per- 
petual screw  in  brass,  a  thing  little 
known  at  that  day,  and  which  I 
believe  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hindley,  of  York,  with 
whom  I  served  my  apprenticeship. 
Mr.  Hindley  was  a  man  of  the 
most  communicative  disposition,  a 
great  lover  of  mechanics,  and  of  the 
most  fertile  genius;  Mr.  Smeaton 
soon  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  they  spent  many  a  night   at 


Mr.  Hindley's  housQ  till  dijr-liglii; 
conversing  on  those  subjects. 

Thus  had  Mr.  SmeatOB,  bytht 
strength  of  his  genius^  and  inddh- 
tigable  industry,  acquired*  at  ths 
age  of  eighteen^  an  extensive  Mi  of 
tools,  and  the  art  of  working  ia 
most  of  the  mechanical  tradei^ 
without  the  assistance  of  anymasttTi^ 
and  which  he  continued  to  dp  t' 
part  of  every  day  when  at  the  pbee 
where  his  tools  were;  and  ten 
could  work  better. 

Mr.  Smeaton's  father  was  an  at- 
torney, and  desirous  of  bringilt|f 
him  up  to  the  same  prc^eaiian }  Mr< 
Smeaton  therefore  came  up  to  Lon* 
don  in  1742,  and .  attraded  dMf 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall;,  tat 
finding  (as  his  common  i  jjaiaAn 
was)  that  the  law  did  not  miit  At 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  Wrote  a 
strong  memorial  to  hia  fiither  on 
that  subject,  whose  good  sense fttm 
that  moment  left  Mr.  Smeaton  U» 
pursue  the  bent  of  his  geniua  in  Ui 
own  way. 

Early  in  1750,  I  came  up  t6  Mr. 
Smeaton's  lodgings  in  Great  TVnfe^ 
stile ;  he  was  then  about  cofll^ 
mencing  mathematical  inatfUUMflC 
maker,  and  soon  became  acqindnCed 
with  most  of  the  ingenious  men  of 
that  time. 

In  1751,  he  began  a  coone  of 
experiments  to  try  a  machine  of  Vk 
invention  to  measure  a  sUp't  HBf 
at  sea,  and  also  made  two  Toyagei 
in  company  with  'Dr.  Knight  to 
try  it,  and  a  compass  of  hia  own 
invention  and  making,  and  wliteh 
was  made  magneticai  bj  Dr. 
Knighfs  artificial  magnets:  the 
last  of  these  was  in  the  Fortune 
sloop  of  war,  commanded  at  that 
time  by  captain  Alexander  Gainp* 
bell. 

In 
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In  1753,  he  was  electied  member 
of  the  royal  society;  the  number 
of  papers  published  in  their  trans- 
actions will. shew  the  universality 
of  his  genius  and  knowledge.  In 
1759^  he  was  honoured  by  an  una- 
nimous vote  with  their  gold  medal 
for  his  paper  entitled^  *^  An  Ex- 
perimental Enquiry  concering  the 
natural  powers  of  water  and  wind 
to  turn  mills,  and  other  machines 
depending  on  a  circular  motion." 

This  paper,  he  says,  was  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  made  on  work- 
ing models  in  the  year  1752  and 
1753,  but  not  communicated  to 
the  society  till  1759,  before  which 
time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting the  effect  of  these  experiments 
into  real  practice,  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  and  for  various  purposes,  so 
as  to  assure  the  society  he  had  found 
them  to  answer. 

Here  we  see  Mr.  Smeaton  in  his 
57th  and  28th  year  make  models 
and  experiments  therewith,  by 
%vhich  the  powers  of  wind  and 
water  are  found  to  be  able  to  do 
more,  by  at  least  one  third,  than  it 
was  known  they  could  do  before : 
this  improvement,  without  any 
other>  shews  the  value  of  his  life  to 
this  countrv.  To  enable  mills, 
and  all  other  circular  motions  de- 
pending on  water  and  wind,  to  do 
at  least  one  third  more  business  than 
they  did  before,  is  to  this  country 
(greatly  depending  on  its  manu- 
factures) a  benefit  beyond  any  cal- 
culation I  can  make.  It  must  be 
immensely  great. 

But  here  I  find,  by  pursuing  the 
above,  1  have  omitted  an  anecdote, 
that  shews  his  great  thirst  after 
knowledge  :  in  the  year  1754,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Holland,  and  by 
walking  on  foot,  or  travelling  in  the 
treckschuyts,  he  got  acquainted  with 

Vol.  xxxv. 


most  of  the  works  of  art  there,  wnd 
in  the  Low  Countries.  ' 

In  Dec.  1755,  theEdystone  light- 
house was  burnt  down ;  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, the  chief  proprietor,  and  the 
others,  being  desirous  of  rebuilding 
it  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
inquired  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield 
(then  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety), whom  he  thought  the  most 
proper  to  rebuild  it ;  his  lordship 
recommended  Mr.  Smeaton. 

Mr.  Smeaton  undertook  the  work, 
and  completed  it  in  the  summer  of 
1759.  Of  this  Mr.  Smeaton  gives 
an  ample  description  in  the  volume 
he  published  in  1761 :  that  edition 
has  been  some  time  sold,  and  a  se- 
cond is  now  in  the  press,  under  the 
I'evisal  of  his  much  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Aubert,  F.  R.  S.  and  governor 
of  the  London  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion. Of  this  work  I  shall  only 
say,  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  history  of  four  years  of 
his  life,  wherein  the  originality  of 
his  genius  is  fully  displayed,  as  also 
his  great  alacrity,  industry,  and  per- 
severence. 

Though  Mr.  Smeaton  completed 
the  building  of  the  Kdystone  light- 
house in  1759  (a  work  that  does 
him  so  much  credit),  yet  it  appears 
he  did  not  soon  get  into  full  busi- 
ness as  a  civil  engineer;  for  in 
1764,  while  in  Yorkshire,  he  of- 
fered himself  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  receivers  of  the  Derwent- 
water  estate;  and  on  the  31st  of 
December  in  that  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  full  board  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  in  a  manner  highly 
flattering  to  himself  j  when  two 
other  persons,  strongly  recommend- 
ed and  powerfully  supported,  were 
candidates  for  the  em])loyment.  lu 
this  appointment  he  was  very  hap- 
py, bv  the  assistance  and  abilities 
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of  his  paitncr  Mr.  Wulton,  one  of 
the  present  receivers,  who  taking 
upon  himself  the  management  anil 
accounts,  left  Mr.  Smcaton  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  exert  his  abili- 
ties on  public  works,  as  well  as  to 
make  many  improvements  in  (he 
mills,  and  in  the  estates  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  By  the  year  1775, 
he  had  so  much  business  as  a  civil 
engineer,  that  he  wished  to  resign 
this  appointment,  and  would  have 
done  it  then,  had  not  his  friends, 
the  late  Mr.  Stuart,  the  hospital 
surveyor,  and  Mr.  Ibbctson,  their 
secretaiy,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
continue  in  the  office  about  two 
years  longer. 

Mr.Smeaton  having  now  got  into 
full  business  as  civil  engineer,  it  is  not 
my  intention,  nor  is  it  in  my  power,  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  concerns  he 
was  engaged  in ;  I  shall  touch  upon 
some  of  the  principal  ones  slightly. 
He  made  the  river  Calder  navigable; 
a  work  that  required  great  skill  and 
judgment,  owing  to  the  very  impe- 
tuous floods  in  that  river ;  he  plan- 
ned and  attended  the  execution  of 
the  great  canal  in  Scotland,  for  con- 
veying the  trade  of  the  country 
either  to  the  Atlantic  or  German 
Ocean;  and  having  brought  it,  I 
believe,  to  the  place  originally  in- 
tended, he  declined  a  handsome 
yearly  salary,  in  order  that  he  might 
attend  to  the  multiplicityof  his  other 
business. 

On  the  opening  of  the  great  arch 
at  London-bridge,  the  excavation 
around  and  under  the  starlings  was 


so  considerable,  that  the  bridge  was 
thought  to  be  in  great  danger  of 
falling.     He  was  then  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  sent  for  by  express,  and 
arrived  with  the  utmost  dispatch;  I 
think  it  was  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  apprehension  of  the 
bridge  was    so   general,  that  few 
would  pass  over  -or  under  it.    He 
applied  himself  immediately  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  to  sound  about  the 
starlings  as  minutely  as  he  could, 
and  the  committee  being  called  to- 
gether adopted  his  advice,  which 
was,  to  re-purchase  the  stones  that 
had  been    taken   from  the  middle 
pier,   then     lying    in    Moorflelds, 
and  to  throw  them  into  the  ri%'er 
to  guard  the  starlings  *.     Nothing 
shews   the    apprehensions    of   the 
bridge  filing  more  than  the  alacrity 
with  which  this  advice  was  pursued; 
the  stones  were  re-purchasd  that  day, 
horses,  carts,  and  barges  were  got 
ready,  and  they  began  the  work  on 
Sunday  morning.    Thus  Mr.  Smea- ' 
ton,  in  all  human  probability,  saved 
London  bridge  from  falling,  and 
secured  it  till  more  effectual  me- 
thods could  be  taken. 

In  the  summer  of  1771»  when, 
through  the  multiplicity  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  travelling  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  England,  I  concluded 
a  joint  purchase  for  himself  and  me, 
of  the  works  for  supplying  Dept- 
ford  and  Greenwich  with  water, 
which,  being  an  extensive  under- 
taking, we  saw  from  the  first  would 
require  much  pains  and  address  to 
manage ;  and  soon  after,  by  papers 


'^  Tbis  method  of  stopping  the  impetuous  ravages  of  water,  he  had  practised 
before  with  success,  on  the  river  Calder.  On  my  calling  on  him  in  the  neigb- 
hood  of  Wakefield,  be  shewed  me  the  effects  of  a  great  flood,  which  had  nade 
a  considerable  passage  over  the  land  ;  tbis  he  stopped  at  the  bank  of  the  river, 
by  throwing  a  quantity  of  large  rough  stones,  which  with  the  sand  and  other 
materials  washed  down  by  the  river  filling  up  their  intersiices,  had  become  a  bar- 
rier to  keep  the  river  in  its  usual  course. 
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put  into  our  hands,  we  found  that 
for  a  long  series  of  years  it  had  been 
a  losing  pursuit  to  all  former  pro- 
prietors ;  this,  therefore,  called  forth 
all  his  skill,  and  our  joint  address  in 
the  management.  His  language, 
either  in  speaking  or  writing,  was 
so  strongand  perspicuous,  that  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  his  mean- 
ing, and  I  had  that  confidence  in 
his  abilities,  as  never  to  consider 
any  plan  of  improvement  which  he 
proposed,  but  only  to  see  it  execut- 
ed with  scrupulous  exactness;  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  so  open  to 
reason  in  all  matters,  that  during  a 
constant  communication  of  our  opi- 
nions for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
after  we  had  laid  them  fully  before 
each  other,  we  always  agreed,  never 
had  the  slightest  difference,  and 
brought  this  undertaking  to  be  of 
general  use  to  those  k  was  intended 
for,  and  moderately  beneficial  to 
ourselves. 

The  vast  variety  of  mills  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  constructed,  so  greatly  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction and  advantage  of  the  own- 
ers, will  shew  the  great  use  he  made 
of  his  experiments  in  175^  and  1*53 ; 
and  indeed  he  scarcely  trusted  to 
theory  in  any  case  where  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  it 
by  exi)eriment ;  and  for  this  he  built 
a  steam-engine  at  Austhorpe,  and 
madeexperimentsthereon,purposely 
to  ascertain  the  power  ofNewcomen's 
steam-engine,  which  he  improved 
and  brought  to  a  far  greater  degree 
of  certainty,  both  in  its  construction 
and  powers,  than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  during  many  years 
of  his  life,  was  a  constant  attendant 
on  parliament,  his  opinion  being 
continually  called  for ;  and  here  his 
strength  of  judgment  and  perspi- 
cuity of  expression  had  its  full  dis- 
play :  it  was  his  constant  custom, 


when  applied  to,  to  plan  or  support 
any  measure,  to  make  himself  fi^f 
acquainted  with  it,  and  see  its  me- 
rits before  he  would  engage  in  itj  by 
this  caution,  added  to  the  clearness 
of  his  description,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  he  seldom  failed  having 
the  bill  he  supported  carried  into 
an  act  of  parliament.  No  one  was 
heard  with  more  attention,  nor  had 
anyone  ever  more  confidence  placed 
in  his  testimony;  in  the  couiis  of 
law  he  had  several  compliments  paid 
him  from  the  bench  by  Lord  Mans- 
field and  others,  for  the  new  light 
he  threw  on  difficult  subjects. 

About  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Smea* 
ton's  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  then  took  the  resolution  to  en- 
deavour to  avoid  all  the  business  he 
could,  so  that  he  might  have  leisure 
to  publish  an  account  of  his  inven- 
tions and  works,  which  was  certainly 
the  first  wish  of  his  heart ;  for  he 
has  often  told  me,  **  he  thought  he 
could  not  render  so  much  service  to 
his  country  as  by  doing  that.**  Ho 
got  only  his  account  of  the  Edystone 
lighthouse  completed,  and  some  pre- 
parations to  his  intended  treatise  on 
mills,  for  he  could*  not  resist  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  in  various 
works;  and  Mr.  Aubert,  whom  he 
greatly  loved  and  I'espected,  being 
chosen  chairman  of  Ramsgate  har- 
bour, prevailed  upon  hiiii  to  accept 
the  place  of  engineer  to  that  har- 
bour, and  to  their  joint  efforts  the 
public  is  cl^efly  indebted  for  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made 
there  within  thbse  few  years,  which 
fully  appeal's  in  a  report  that  Mr. 
Smeaton  gave  in  to  the  board  of 
trustees  in  1791,  which  they  imme* 
diately  published. 

Mr.  Smeaton  being  at  Austhorpe^ 
walking  in  his  garden  on  the  16th 
of  September  last>  was  struck  with 
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Each  had   a    gravity  would  make  you 

split, 
And   shook   his   head    at  Murray  as  a 

wit. 


It  is  reniarkuble  that  tliis  ridi- 
culous prejudice  accompanied  Lord 
Mansfield  to  the  end  of  his  judicial 
life,  in  spite  of  daily  proofs  exhi- 
bited in  the  court  of  king*s  bench, 
and  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  very 
profound  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
stmsest  points  of  jiirisprudence. 
Lord  Chesterfield  has  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  this  unfounded  opinion.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son^  dated  Feb.  12, 
1754,  he  says,  "  the  ]>resent  solici- 
tor-general Murray  has  less  law  than 
many  lawyers,  but  he  has  more 
practice  than  any,  mei'ely  upon  ac- 
count of  his  elo(iuence,  of  which 
he  has  a  never-failing  stream.** 

In  the  outset  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
life,  it  will  be  the  less  surprising, 
that  a  notion  should  have  been  en- 
tertained of  his  addicting  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  Belle's  Lettres  too 
much^  when  the  regard  shewn  to 
him  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  despotically 
ruled  the  regions  of  literature  at 
that  period,  is  considered.  That 
great  poet  seemed  to  entertain  a 
particular  affection  for  tlie  young 
lawyer,  and  was  eager  to  shew  him 
marks  of  his  regard.  He  addressed 
to  him  his  imitation  of  the  Gth 
epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace, 
Bishop  Warburton  says,  Mr.  Pope 
"  had  all  the  warmth  of  affection 
for  this  great  lawyer,  and,  indeed, 
no  man  ever  more  deserved  to  have 
a  poet  for  his  friend.  In  the  ob- 
taining of  which,  as  neither  vanity, 
party,  nor  fear  had  a  share,  so  he 
supported  his  title  to  it  by  all  the 
offices  of  a  generous  and  true  friend- 
ship." Mr.  Ruff  head  also  declares, 
that  Mr.  Pope  had  at  one  time  an 


intention  of  leaving  bis  house  at 
Twickenham  to  his  friend  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, whose  growing  fame  and  rising 
station,  which  would  render  him 
superior  to  such  a  mansion^  alone 
prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into 
execution.  In  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Dunciad,  he  says^  speaking  of 
those  whose  poetical  purauita  were 
diverted  by  law  or  politics^ 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,   Murray  was  our 

boast ! 
How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney 

lust. 

And  in  his  imitation  of  the  first 
ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Hoiaoe, 
he  again  compliments  him. 

Mr.  Pope  continued  to  shew  his 
regard,  even  in  the  last  act  of  his 
life,  by  appointing  him  one  of  his 
executors. 

Whatever  propensities  Lord  Mans- 
field might  have  towards  polite  lite- 
rature^ he  did  not  permit  them  to 
divert  his  attention  from  his  pro- 
fession. He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  books  of  reports. 
In  the  year  1736,  the  murder  of 
captain  Porteous  by  a  mob  in  Edin- 
burgh, after  he  had  been  reprieved, 
occasioned  a  censure  to  fall  on  that 
town,  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  brought  into  parliament  against 
the  lord  provost  and  the  city,  which, 
after  various  modifications^  and  a 
firm  and  unabated  opposition  in 
evciy  stage  of  its  progressj  passed 
into  a  law.  In  both  houses,  Mr. 
Murray  was  employed  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  clients,  that  afterwards^  in 
Sept.  1743,  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  Edinburgh  in  a  gold 
box,  professedly,  as  it  was  declai-ed, 
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at  the  age  of  three  years,  which 
will  account  for  his  having  con- 
tracted none  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  dialect  of  his  country.    At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  of 
Westminster  school  as  king's  scholar. 
"  During  the  time  of  his  being  at 
school/*  says  one  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  hiro, "  he  gave  early  proofs 
of  his  uncommon  abilities,  not  so 
much  in  his  poetry,  as  in  his  other 
exercises ;  and  particularly  in  his 
declamations,  which  were  sure  to- 
kens and  prognostics  of  that  elo- 
quence which  grew  up  to  such  ma- 
turity and  perfection  at  the  bar  and 
\n  both  houses  of  parliament.    At 
the  election  in  May  1723,  he  stood 
first  on  the  list  of  those  gentlemen 
who  were  sent  to  Oxford.     He  was 
entered  of  Christ  Church  Juiie  the 
18th,  in  that  year.    In  the  year 
1727,  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
B.A.  and  on   the  death  of  King 
George  the  first,  was  amongst  those 
of  the  university  who    composed 
verses  on  that  event. 

On  the  26th  day  of  June,  1730, 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  probably  soon  afterwards 
left  the  university.  Before  he  de- 
voted himself  to  business,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  re- 
turn became  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  in 
due  time  called  to  the  bar. 

The  fortune  of  Lord  Mansfield  at 
this  period  was  rather  slender ;  but 
be  soon  supplied  any  deficiency  in 
that  respect  by  hb  application  and 


abilities.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  in  his  profession  Ib 
the  way  then  usually  adopted,  of 
labouring  in  the  chambei's  of  a  spe- 
cial pleader,  or  copying  (to  use  the 
words  of  Blackstone)  the  trash  of  an 
attorney's  office  ;  but  being  blessed 
with  the  powers  of  oratory  in  their 
highest  perfection,  and  having  sooQ 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  them, 
he  very  early  acquired  the  notice  of 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
ferior practisers.  How  much  he 
was  regarded  in  the  house  of  lords, 
Mr.  Pope's  well  known  couplet  will 
prove. 

Grac'd  as  tbou  art  with  all  the  power 

of  words. 
So  known,   so  honour*d  at  the  bouse 

of  lords. 

The  graces  of  his  elocution^  how- 
ever, produced  their  usual  effect  with 
a  certain  class  of  people  who  would 
not  believe  that  such  bright  talents 
could  associate  with  the  more  solid 
attainments  of  the  law,  or  that  a 
man  of  genius  and  vivacity  could  be 
a  profound  lawyer.  As  Mr.  Pbpe 
observed  at  that  time^ 


The  Temple  late  two  brother  seijeanti 

«aw. 
Who    deem'd    each    other  oracles    of 

law ; 
With    equal    talents    these    congenial 

souls, 
One   lull'd    the    exchequer,    and    one 

stunn'd  the  rolls  ; 


this    is   found    to  be  true,    as   appears    by  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 

gister. 

Trin.Term.  1723.  Jun.  18.  Md.  XtJ,  Gul.  Murray  \S  David  f.  Civ.  Bath  C  Som. 
V.  Cora,  fit.  X.  Wenman,  C.  A. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  once  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  said  the  mistake  perhaps  originated  from  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the 
person  who  j^ave  in  his  name  to  the  registrar. 

Each 
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Each  had   a    gravity  would  make  you 

split, 
And   shook   bis   head    at  Murray  as  a 

wit. 


It  is  remarkable  that  this  ridi- 
culous prejudice  accompanied  Lord 
Mansfield  to  the  end  of  his  judicial 
life,  in  spite  of  daily  proots  exhi- 
bited in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  very 
profound  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
strusest  points  of  jurisprudence. 
Lord  Chesterfield  has  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  this  unfounded  opinion.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son^  dated  Feb.  12, 
1754,  he  says,  ''  the  ])resent  solici- 
tor-general Murray  has  less  law  than 
many  lawyers,  but  he  has  more 
practice  than  any,  mei-ely  upon  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  of  which 
he  has  a  never-failing  stream.'' 

In  the  outset  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
life,  it  will  be  the  less  surprising, 
that  a  notion  should  have  been  en- 
tertained of  his  addicting  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  Belle's  Lettres  too 
much^  when  the  regard  shewn  to 
him  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  despotically 
ruled  the  regions  of  literature  at 
that  period,  is  considered.  That 
great  poet  seemed  to  entertain  a 
particular  affection  for  the  young 
lawyer,  and  was  eager  to  shew  him 
marks  of  his  regard.  He  addressed 
to  him  his  imitation  of  the  Gth 
epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace. 
Bishop  Warburton  says,  Mr.  Pope 
"  had  all  the  warmth  of  affection 
for  this  great  lawyer,  and,  indeed, 
no  man  ever  more  deserved  to  have 
a  poet  for  his  friend.  In  the  ob- 
taining of  which,  as  neither  vanity, 
party,  nor  fear  had  a  sliare,  so  he 
supported  his  title  to  it  by  all  the 
offices  of  a  generous  and  true  friend- 
ship.** Mr.  Ruff  head  also  declares, 
that  Mr.  Pope  had  at  one  time  an 


intention  of  leaving  bis  house  at 
Twickenham  to  his  friend  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, whose  growing  ^ime  and  rising 
station,  which  would  render  him 
superior  to  such  a  mansion,  alone 
prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into 
execution.  In  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Dunciad,  he  says,  speaking  of 
those  whose  poetical  pursuits  were 
diverted  by  law  or  politics. 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,   Murray  was  our 

boast! 
How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney 

lust. 

And  in  his  imitation  of  the  first 
ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace, 
he  again  compliments  him. 

Mr.  Pope  continued  to  shew  his 
regard,  even  in  the  last  act  of  his 
life,  by  appointing  him  one  of  his 
executors. 

Whatever  propensities  Lord  Mans- 
field might  have  towards  polite  lite- 
rature, he  did  not  permit  them  to 
divert  his  attention  from  his  pro- 
fession. He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  books  of  reports. 
In  the  year  1736,  the  murder  of 
captain  Porteous  by  a  mob  in  Edin- 
burgh, after  he  had  been  reprieved, 
occasioned  a  censure  to  Ml  on  that 
town,and  a  bill  of  painsand  penalties 
was  brought  into  parliament  against 
the  lord  provost  and  the  city,  which, 
after  various  modifications,  and  a 
firm  and  unabated  opposition  in 
eveiy  stage  of  its  progress,  passed 
into  a  law.  In  both  houses,  Mr. 
Murray  was  employed  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  so  much  to  the  satisfoction 
of  his  clients,  that  afterwards,  in 
Sept.  1743,  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  Edinburgh  in  a  gold 
box,  professedly,  as  it  was  declai-ed, 

for 
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for  his  signal  services  by  his  speeches 
to  both  houses  of  parliament  in  the 
conduct  of  that  business.  Before 
this  period,  we  believe,  Mr.  Murray 
could  be  considered  only  in  his  no- 
vitiate at  the  bar. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1738, 
he  married  lady  Elizabeth  Finch, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea, 
and  in  the  month  of  November 
1742,  was  appointed  solicitor-ge- 
neral in  the  place  of  sir  John  Strange, 
who  resigned.  He  likewise  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  of 
Boroughbridge  in  parliament,  for 
which  place  he  was  also  returned  in 
1747  and  1754. 

In  the  month  of  March  1746-7, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers for  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Lovat  by  the  house  of  commons,* 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  observe  on 
the  evidence  previous  to  the  lords 
giving  their  judgment.  This  task 
he  executed  with  so  much  candour, 
moderation,  and  gentleman-like 
proi)riety,  that  Lord  Talbot,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  paid  him 
the  following  compliment :  *'  The 
abilities  of  the  learned  manager  who 
just  now  spoke,  never  appeared 
with  greater  splendour  than  at  this 
very  hour,  when  his  candour  and 
humanity  have  been  joined  to  those 
great  abilities  which  have  al- 
ready made  him  so  conspicuous,  that 
I  hope  one  day  to  see  him  add  lus- 
ture  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  civil 
employment  of  this  nation."  Lord 
Lovat  himself  also  bore  testimony 
to  the  abilities  of  his  adversary: 
"  I  thought  myself,'*  says  his  lord- 
ship, *^  very  much  loaded  by  one 
Murray  *,  who  your  lordships  know 
was  the  bitterest  evidence  there  was 
against  me.     I  have  since  suffered 


by  another  Mr.  Murray,  who,  I  must 
say  with  pleasure,  is  an  honour  to 
his  country,  and  who  e  eloquence 
and  learning  is  much  beyond  what 
is  to  be  ex  pressed  by  an  ignorant  man 
like  me.  1  heard  him  with  plea- 
sure, though  it  was  against  roe.  J 
have  the  honour  to  be  his  relation, 
though  perhaps  he  neither  knows  it 
nor  values  it.  I  wish  that  hb  being 
born  in  the  North  may  not  hinder 
him  from  the  preferment  that  his 
merit  and  learning  deserves." 

During  the  time  Mr.  Murray  con- 
tinued  in  office,  he  supported  with 
great  ability  the  administration  with 
which  he  was  connected;  and,  as 
may  be  concluded,  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  those  who  were  in  op- 
position. The  principles  of  his  ra- 
mily,  in  which  we  may  presume  him 
to  have  been  educated,  have  been 
already  noticed  -,  and  therefore  it 
will  create  no  surprise  that,  in  the 
confidence  of  friendly  intercourse, 
or  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration, 
he  should  have  uttered  sentiments 
which  youth  and  inexperience  only 
could  palliate.  In  the  year  1753, 
accident  brought  forwards  a  charge 
against  him,  which  we  shall  relate 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Melcombe's 
diary ; 

'.'  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Murray,  and 
Stone,  were  much  acquainted, 
if  not  schoolfellovvs,  in  early  life. 
Their  fortune  led  them  different 
ways :  Fawcett's  was  to  be  a  coun- 
try lawyer  and  recorder  of  New- 
castle. Johnson,  now  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates. On  the  day  the  king*s  birth- 
day was  kept,  they  dined  at  the 
dean  of  Durham's,  at  Durham ;  this 
Fawcett,  lord  Ravensworth,  major 
Davison,  and  one   or  two  more; 


One  of  the  evidences  against  bim. 


who 
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who  retired  after  dinner  into  ano- 
ther room.  The  conversation  turning 
upon  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester's 
preferment,  it  was  asked  who  was 
to  have  his  prebend  of   Durham : 
the  dean  said,  that   the  Itist  news 
from  London  was,  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  to  liave  it :  Fawcett  said^ 
he  was  glad  that  Juhnson  got  off 
so  well^  for  he  remembered  him  a 
Jacobite  several  years  ago^  and  that 
he  used  to  be  with  a  relation  of 
hb  who  was  very  disaffected,  one 
Vernon*,    a  mercer,    where    the 
pretender's  health  was  frequently 
drunk.    This  passing  among  a  few 
familiar  acquaintance,  was  thought 
no  more  of  at  the  time  :  it  spread, 
however,  so  much  in  the  North, 
(how  I  uever  heard  accounted  for), 
and  reached  town  in  such  a  man- 
ner, ttiat  Mr.  Pelham  thought  it 
necessary  to  desire  Mr.  Vane,  who 
was  a  friend  to  Fawcett,  and  who 
employed   him  in  his  business^  to 
write  to  Fawcett    to   know   if  he 
had  said  this  of  Johnson^  and  if 
he  had,  if  it  was  true. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the 
9th  of  January  3  it  came  to  New- 
castle the  Friday  following.  Faw- 
cett was  much  surprised,  but  the 
post  going  out  in  a  few  hours  after 
its  arrival,  he  immediatelv  acknow- 
ledged  the  letter  by  a  long,  but 
not  very  explicit  answer.  This 
Friday  happened  to  be  the  club- 
day  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
at  Newcastle.  As  soon  as  lord 
Ravensworth,  who  was  a  patron 
and  employer  of  Fawcett,  came  into 
the  town,  Fawcett  acquainted  him 
with  the  extraordinary  letter  he 
had  received  3    he  told  him  that  he 


had     already   answered     it,    and 
being  asked  to  shew  the  copy,  said 
he  kept  none;    but    desired  lord 
Ravensworth  to  recollect  if  he  held 
such  a  conversation  at  thedeanry 
of  Durham  the  day  appointed  far 
the    birth-day.      Riavensworth  re- 
collected nothing  at  all  of  it :  they 
went  to  the  club    together,   and 
Ravensworth  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  see  his  mother  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood>  with  whom  he  staid  till 
Monday ;  but  this  thing  of  such  con- 
sequence lying  upon  his  thoughts, 
he  returned  by  Newcastle.      He 
and  Fawcett  had  another  conversa- 
tion, and  in  endeavouring  to  refresh 
each  other's    memory   about  this 
dreadful  delinquency  of  Johnson, 
Fawcett  said  he  could  not  recol- 
lect positively  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  whether  Johnson  drank  those 
healths,  or  had  been  present  at  the 
drinking  of  them,  but  that  Mur- 
ray  and    Stone    had    done    both 
several  times.      Ravensworth  was 
excessively  alarmed  at  this  with  re- 
lation to  Stone,  on  account  of  his 
office  about  the  prince;  and  thus 
the  affair  of  Johnson  was  quite  for- 
gotten, and  the  episode  became  the 
principal  part.    There  were  many 
more  conferences  between  Ravens- 
worth and  Fawcett  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  in  which    the  latter  always 
persisted  that  Stone  and  Murray 
were  present  at  the  drinking,  and 
did  drink  those  healths.    It  may 
be    observed  here,  that  when  he 
was  examined  upon  oath,  he  swore 
to  the  years  1731  or  1732,  at  latest. 
Fawcett  comes  up  as  usual  about 
his  law  business,  and  is  examined 
by  Messrs.  Pelham  and  Vane,  who 


*  Tli«8  Vernon  is  caid  to  have  dcvistd  &n  estate  to  Mr.  Murray,  which  is  Btill 
hi  ijjt  f  cisession  of  the  family. 

never 
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nev^r  had  heard  of  Murray*  or 
Stone  being  named :  he  is  asked^ 
and  answers  only  with  relation  to 
Johnson,  never  mentioning  either 
of  the  others ;  but  the  love  of  his 
country,  his  king,  and  posterity 
burned  so  strongly  in  Ravensworth*s 
bosom,  that  he  could  have  no  rest 
till  he  had  discovered  this  enormity. 
Accordingly,  when  he  came  to 
town,  he  acquainted  the  ministry 
and  almost  all  his  great  friends  with 
it,  and  insisted  upon  the  removal 
of  Stone.  The  ministry  would  have 
slighted  it  as  it  deserved,  but  as  he 
persisted  and  had  told  so  many  of 
it,  they  could  not  help  laying  it  be- 
fore the  king,  who,  though  he  him- 
self slighted  it,  was  advised  to  ex- 
amine it,  which  examination  pro- 
duced this  most  injudicious  pro- 
ceeding in  parliament  f." 

This  is  lord  Melcombe*s  account ; 
and  the  same  author  informs  us, 
that  Mr.  Murray,  when  he  heard 
of  the  committee  being  appointed 
to  examine  this  idle  affair^  sent  a 
message  to  the  king,  humbly  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  if  he  should  be 
called  before  such  a  tribunal  on  so 
scandalous  and  injurious  an  account, 
he  would  resign  his  office,  and  re- 
fuse to  answer.  It  came,  however, 
before  the  house  of  lords,  22d  of 
January,  1753,  on  the  motion  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  debate 
was  long  and  heavy^  says  lord  Mel- 
combe,  the  duke  of  Bedford's  per- 
formance moderate  enough  5  he  di- 
vided the  house,    but  it   was  not 


told,  for  there  went  below  the  bar 
with  hid  the  earl  Harcourt,  lord 
Townshend,  the  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  lord  Talbot  only.  The 
bishop  of  Norwich  and  lord  Har- 
court both  spoke,  not  to  much  pur- 
pose :  but  neither  of  them  in  the 
least  supported  the  duke*s  question. 
Upon  the  whole,  lord  Melcombe 
concludes,  *  It  was  the  worst  judged, 
the  worst  executed,  and  the  worst 
supported  point  that  I  ever  saw  of 
much  expectation.*' 

On  the  advancement  of  sir  Dud- 
ley Rider  to  the  chief  justiceship  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  1754,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray succeeded  him  as  attorney-gene- 
ral ;  and  on  his  death,  November 
1756,  again  became  his  successor  as 
chief  justice. 

On  leaving  Lincoln*s-inn,  the  late 
Mr.  Yorke,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  society,  paid  him  a  compliment 
of  regret,  in  a  speech  j  to  which 
lord  Mansfield  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer,  which  was  taken  down 
in  short-hand  by  the  late  counsel- 
lor Munckley : 

'*  I  am  too  sensible,  sir,  of  my 
undeserving  the  praises  which  you 
have  so  elegantly  bestowed  on  me, 
to  sufifbr  commendations  so  delicate 
as  yours,  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  my  mind;  but  1  have  pleasure 
in  that  kind  partiality  which  is  the 
occasion  of  them  ;  to  deserve  such, 
praise  is  a  worthy  object  of  ambi- 
tion; and  from  such  a  tongue 
flattery  itself  is  pleasing. 

If  I  have  had  in  any  measure 


*  This  transaction,  however,  appears  to  have  heen  no  secret  some  years  before, 
bein^  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  a  poem  called,  "  The  Processionade," 
published  in  1746. 

This  new-fangled  Scot  who  was  brought  up  at  home 
In  the  very  same  school  as  bis  brother  at  Rome, 
Kneel'd  conscious,  as  though  his  old  comrades  might  urgt 
He  had  formerly  drank  to  the  king  before  George, 
f  Lord  Melcorobe's  Diary,  p.  3^9. 
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success  in  my  protVseion,  it  is  owing 
to  that  great  iiiau  who  has  presided 
in  our  highest  courts  of  judicature 
the  whole  lime  I  attended  the  bar  j 
it  was  impossible  to  attend  him,  to 
sit  under  him  every  day,  without 
catching  some  beams  from  his  liijht 
(in  this  place  he  enumerated  lord 
Hardwicke's  particular  excellencies 
— and  then  went  en). 

The  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  cull  the 
great  lawyer  of  antiquity,  since  the 
first  principles  of  all  law  are  derived 
from  his  philosophy,  owe  their  re- 
putation to  their  having  been  the 
reporters  of  the  sayings  of  their 
master  :  if  we  can  arrogate  nothing 
to  ourselves,  we  may  boast  the 
school  we  were  brought  up  in  ;  the 
scholar  may  glory  in  his  master, 
and  we  may  challenge  past  ages  to 
shew  us  his  equal. 

My  lord  Bacon  had  the  same  ex- 
tent of  thought,  and  the  same 
strength  of  language  and  expres- 
sion ;  but  his  life  had  a  stain. 

My  lord  Clarendon  had  the  same 
abilities  and  the  same  zeal  for  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  but  the 
civil  war  prevented  his  laying  deep 
the  foundations  of  law;  and  the 
avocations  of  politics  interrupted 
the  business  of  the  chancellor. 

My  lord  Somers  came  the  nearest 
to  his  character  j  but  his  time  was 
short,  and  envy  and  faction  sullied 
the  lustre  of  his  glory. 

It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the 
great  man  I  am  speaking  of,  to 
have  presided  very  near  twenty 
yeai-s,  and  to  Live  shone  with  a 
splendour  that  has  rose  superior  to 
faction,  and  that  has  subdued  envy. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  said,  I 
should  not  have  said  so  much  upon 
this  occasion,  but  that  in  this  situ- 
ation with  all  that  hear  me^  what 


I  say  must  carrj*  the  weight  of  tes- 
timony, rather  than  appear  the 
voice  of  |)aneg>-ric. 

For  you,  sir.  you  have  given 
great  pledges  to  your  country,  and, 
large  as  the  expectations  dT  the 
public  are  concerning  yoUj  I  dare 
say  you  will  answer  them. 

For  the  society,  I  shall  always 
think  myself  honoured  by  every 
mark  of  their  esteem,  affection,  and 
friendship,  and  shall  desire  the  con- 
tintiance  of  it  no  longer  than  while 
I  remain  zealous  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  and  a  friend 
to  the  interests  of  virtue.*' 

l^nd  ^lansfield  was  sworn  chief 
justice  of  the  King  s  Bench  on  the 
Sth  of  November,  1756',  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench  on  the  1 1th 
of  the  same  month.  He  was  called 
Serjeant,  and  sworn  chief  justice 
before  the  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
wickc,  at  his  house  in  Great  Or- 
mond-street,  in  the  presence  of  the 
three  judges,  and  most  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  motto  on  his  rings  was  "  Ser- 
vate  domum.'* 

Immediately  afterwards  the  great 
seal  was  put  to  a  patent,  which 
had  before  passed  all  the  proper 
ofHcers,  creating  him  baron  of 
Mansfield,  to  him,  and'  the  heirs 
male  of  liis  body. 

As  soon  as  lord  Mansfield  was 
established  in  the  King's  Bench  he 
began  to  make  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  that  court.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  fotu:  days  after 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  made  a 
very  necessary  regulation,  observ- 
ing, *'  Where  we  have  no  doubt, 
we  ought  not  to  put  the  parties  to 
the  delay  and  expence  of  a  further 
argument  J  nor  leave  other  persons, 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  point  so  g^eneral, 
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unnecessarily  under  the  anxiety  of 
suspense*. 

The  anxiety  of  suspense,  from  this 
period  was  no  longer  to  be  com- 
plained of  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  dispatch  of  the  new  chief  jus- 
tice, afforded  such  general  satisfac- 
tion, that  they,  in  process  of  time, 
drew  into  that  court  most  of  the 
causes  which  could  be  brought  there 
for  determination. 

Sir  James  Burrows  saysf,  "  I  am 
informed,  that  at  the  sittings  for 
London  and  Middlesex  only,  there 
are  not  so  few  as  eight  hundred 
causes  set  down  a  year ;  and  all 
disj)osed  of.  And  though  many  of 
them,  especially  in  London,  are  of 
considerable  value,  there  are  not 
more,  upon  an  average,  than  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  ever  heard 
of  afterwards  in  the  shape  of  special 
verdicts,  special  cases,  motions  for 
new  trials,  or  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. Of  a  bill  of  exceptions  there 
has  been  no  instance.  (I  do  not  in- 
clude judgments  upon  ciiminal  pro- 
secutions 5  they  aie  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  convictions.)  My 
reports  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  whole  business 
which  comes  before  the  court.  I 
only  report  what  I  think  may  be  of 
use  as  a  determination  or  illustra- 
tion of  some  matter  of  law.  I  take 
no  notice  of  the  numerous  questions 
of  fact  which  are  heard  upon  affida- 
vits (the  most  tedious  and  irksome 
part  of  the  whole  business).  I  take 
no  notice  of  a  variety  of  contesta- 
tions, which,  after  having  been  fully 
discussed,  arc  decided  without  diffi- 
culty or  doubt.  I  take  no  notice 
of  many  cases  which  turn  upon  a 
construction  so  peculiar  and  parti- 


cular, as  not  to  be  likely  to  form  a 
precedent  for  any  other  case.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  immensity 
of  business,  it  is  notorious,  that  in 
consequence  of  method,  and  a  few 
rules  which  have  been  laid  down  to 
prevent  delay  (even  where  the  par- 
ties themselves  would  willingly 
consent  to  it),  nothing  now  hangs 
in  court.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the 
very  last  term,  if  we  exclude  such 
motions  of  the  term  as  by  desire  of 
the  parties  went  over  of  course  as 
peremptories,  there  was  not  a  single 
matter  of  any  kind  that  remained 
undetermined,  excepting  one  case 
relating  to  the  proprietary  lordship 
of  Maryland,  which  was  professedly 
postponed  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  America. 

One  might  speak  to  the  same 
effect  concerning  the  last  day  of 
any  former  term  for  some  years 
backwards." 

The  same  author  also  informs  u», 
after  reporting  the  famous  case  of 
Perrin  and  Blake  {,  that  it  was 
remarkable,  that  excepting  that 
case,  and  another  in  the  same  vo- 
lume on  literary  property,  there 
had  not  been,  from  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1756,  to  the  time  of  his 
then  present  publication,  26th  of 
May,  1776,  a  final  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  court  in  any  oasci  or 
upon  any  point  whatsoever.  •*  It 
is  remarkable  too,"  he  adds,  "  that, 
excepting  these  two  cases,  no  judg- 
ment giving  during  the  same  period 
has  been  reversed,  either  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  or  in  Parlia- 
ment :  and  even  these  reversals  were 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  judges." 

In  the  next  year  the  ill  success 
of  the  war  then  begun  occasioned 


*  I  Burrows'  Reports,  p.  5.         f  4  Burrow's  Reports,  p.  S588. 


X  Ibid,  p.  S589. 
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a  change  in  the  administration,  and 
the  conflicts  of  contending  parties 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  the 
crown,  at  that  juncture^  to  settle  a 
iiew  ministry.  In  onier,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  pause  to  the  violence 
of  both  sides,  lord  I\Linstield  was 
induced  to  accept  the  post  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  on  the  5)th 
of  April,  1757j  which  he  held  un- 
til the  ?d  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
During  this  inten'al  he  employed 
himself  with  great  success  to  bring 
about  a  coalition,  which  beiug  ef- 
fected, produced  a  series  of  events 
which  raised  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  highest  point  at 
which  it  has  ever  been  seen.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  ofiered,  but 
refused^  the  office  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor; and  in  November  1758, 
he  was  elected  a  governor  of  the 
Charter-house,  in  the  room  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  then  lately 
deceased. 

For  several  years  after  this  period 
the  tenor  of  lord  Mansfield's  life 
was  marked  only  with  a  most  se- 
dulous discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  1760  Geoi^  II. 
died,  and  the  new  reign  com- 
menced with  alterations  in  the 
administration,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  virulent  spirit  of  opposition,  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  violence 
and  asperity  never  known  at  any 
former  time.  As  a  fiiend  to  the 
then  administration,  lord  Mansfield 
was  marked  out  for  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  malicious  invec- 
tive. 

In  1765  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
(Warburton)  republished  his  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses,  which  he 
dedicated  to  lord  Mansfield  in  an 
address,  wherein,  with  great  ability, 
he  pointed  out  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  spirit  of  irreligion  and  licen- 


tiousness which  then  prevuled.  In 
the  couise  of  this  narrative  he  men- 
tions, as  a  peculiarly  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, '^  that  while  every  other 
part  of  the  community  seems  to  lie 
mjace  Romuli,  the  administration 
of  public  justice  in  England  rons  as 
pui-e  as  where  nearest  to  its  celes- 
tial source ;  purer  than  Plato  dared 
venture  to  conceive  it,  even  in  his 
feigned  i-epublic." 

He  proceeds^ ''  Now  whether  we 
are  not  to  call  this  the  interposing 
hand  of  Providence  \  for  I  am  sure 
all  history  doth  not  afibrd  another 
instance  of  so  much  purity  and  in- 
tegrity in  one  part,  co-existing 
with  so  much  decay  and  so  many 
infirmities  in  the  rest }  or  whether 
])rofounder  politicans  may  not  be 
able  to  discover  some  hidden  force, 
some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  essen- 
tial parts,  or  in  the  well-adapted 
frame  of  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion 3  in  either  case,  this  singular 
and  shining  phsenomenon  hath  af- 
forded a  cheerful  consolation  to 
thinking  men  amidst  all  this  dark 
aspect  from  our  disorders  and  dis- 
tresses." 

A  change  in  the  administration 
took  place  in  1765,  which  intro- 
duced the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  his  friends  to  govern  the  coun- 
try, and  the  measures  then  adopted 
not  agreeing  with  lord  Mansfield's 
sentiments,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
became  an  opponent  of  government. 
On  the  bill  for  repealing  the  stamp 
act,  he  spoke  and  divided  against 
it,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had 
some  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
protests  on  that  occasion,  though 
he  did  not  sign  them.  In  the  same 
year  he  is  said  to  have  animadverted 
with  no  small  degree  of  severity  on 
the  incautious  expression  of  lord 
Camden  on  the  afiiaur  of  prohibit-* 
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kig  of  corn>  that  it  was  but  a  forty 
days  tyranny  at  the  outside. 

In  1767  the  dissenters  cause  was 
determined^  in  which  lord  Mans- 
field delivered  a  speech  which  has 
since  been  printed,  and  the  events 
of  the  succeeding  year  were  the 
causes  of  the  public  prints  being 
deluged  with  torrents  of  abuse  on 
the  chief  justice.  In  that  year 
was  the  general  election.  Mr. 
Wilkes  returned  from  abroad,  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  afterwards  was  chosen 
representative  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  Having  been  outlawed 
some  years  before,  he  now  applied 
for  a  reversal  of  that  proceeding. 
On  the  8th  of  June  the  considera- 
tion of  it  came  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  when  the  judges  de- 
livered their  opinions  very  fully, 
and  were  unanimous  that  the  out- 
lawry was  illegal,  and  must  be  re- 
versed. On  this  occasion  lord  Mans- 
field took  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing into  a  full  statement  of  the 
case,  and  a  justification  of  his  own 
conduct.  The  reader  will  find  the 
case  reported  by  sir  James  Burrows, 
from  whom  we  shall  extract  the 
following,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  important  part  of  his 
lordship's  speech. 

''  It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  various  terrors  hung  out ;  the 
numerous  crowds  which  have  at- 
tended and  now  attend  in  and  about 
the  hall,  out  of  all  reach  of  hearing 
what  passes  in  court ;  and  the  tu- 
mults which  in  other  places  have 
shamefully  insulted  all  order  and 
government.  Audacious  addresses  in 
print  dictate  to  us,  from  those  they 
call  the  people,  the  judgment  to  be 
given  now,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
conviction.  Reasons  of  policy  are 
urged,  from  danger  to  the  king- 


dom by  commotions  and  general 
confusion. 

Give  me  leave  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  this  great  and  respect- 
able audience  to  let  the  whole 
world  know  all  such  attempts  are 
vain.  Unless  we  have  been  able  to 
find  an  error  which'  will  bear  us 
out  to  reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must 
be  affirmed.  The  constitution  does 
not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  influ- 
ence our  judgments :  God  for- 
bid it  should !  We  must  not  re- 
gard political  consequences,  how 
formidable  soever  they  might  be. 
If  rebellion  was  the  certain  conse- 
quence, we  are  bound  to  say. 
Fiat  Justitia ;  ruat  Ccelum,  The 
constitution  trusts  the  king  with 
reasons  of  state  and  policy :  he  may 
stop  prosecutions :  he  may  pra- 
dou  offences  ;  it  is  his  to  judge 
whether  the  law  or  the  criminal 
should  yield.  We  have  no  election. 
None  of  us  encouraged  or  approved 
the  commission  of  either  of  the 
crimes  of  which  the  defendant  is 
convicted  :  none  of  us  had  any 
hand  in  his  being  prosecuted.  As 
to  myself,  I  took  no  part  (in  ano- 
ther place)  in  the  addresses  for  that 
prosecution.  We  did  not  advise  or 
assist  the  defendant  to  fiy  from 
justice :  it  was  his  own  act,  and  he 
must  take  the  consequences.  None 
of  us  have  been  consulted,  or  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  present 
prosecution.  It  is  not  in  our  power 
to  stop  it :  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  bring  it  on.  We  can*  not  par- 
don. We  are  to  say,  what  we 
take  the  law  to  be.  If  we  do  not 
speak  our  real  opinions,  we  pre- 
varicate with  God  and  our  own 
consciences. 

"  I  pass  over  many  anonymous 
letters  I  have  received;  those  in 
print  are  public ,  and  some  of  them 
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=:cr>d.  tr_i^  L'j  eri^aTCDR  cf  this 
kind  '■'■':!  1  Lif  uer.:^*  anv  man  who  at 
;/re*^n:  =:"*  r*ere.  If  thcT  Lad  suit 
fcr:c:.  ::  ".t:.-^:-.  be  contrary  to  ihrir 
\:.\^.T.\  :  Irrini.is  arainst  their  im- 
b-i'-.-  tTiirht  eive  a  bias  the  other 
But  I  hope,  and  I  know, 
'i\.v.  I  ha^e  ::r.itude  enough  to  re- 
% :  i '.  1-  ■•  e  n  t i:  it  w  e-knes=-  No  libel?, 
r.o  ♦r.rr-Lti,  i.o'.'Jir.z  that  fan  faop- 
jvr.e:,  r.o'.':.;rj^-  that  can  happen, 
«:'.:  v.tii'h  a  ftiither  against  allow- 
inj-  ^ii*:  f!t:f-=r.dai*T,  upon  this  and 
tv'rrv  other  lue^tion,  not  onlv  the 
vfijA^t  zfl\h.r^3.^e  he  is  entitled  lo 
from  iubitantial  law  and  justice, 
b  :•-  e^ejy  ber.efit  fn>m  the  most  cri- 
■ : ca !  L :  ct t v  o  f  foi  1 1 1 .  w  hich  an v  other 
(I'.vziA-'i.T.i  could  claim  ucder  the 
like  obitrction.  The  onlv  effect  1 
f-el  is  i-n  anxietv  to  be  able  to  ex- 

m 

plain  trie  grounds  upcn  which  we 
pt  oceed  :  so  as  to  satisfv*  all  man- 
kind, that  a  flaw  of  form  given  way 
to  in  This  case,  could  not  ha^e  been 
got  over  in  any  other." 

In  January  17 70  lord  Mansfield 
:igain  was   offered   the  great  seal, 

which 
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which  was  given  to  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke;  and,  in  Hilary  term  1771, 
he  a  third  time  declined  the  same 
offer,  and  the  seal  was  entrusted  to 
lord  Bathurst. 

The  year  1770  was  also  memor- 
able for  various  attacks  made  on  his 
lordship*s  judicial  character,  both 
in  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons. 
In  one  of  these,  the  propriety  of  a 
direction  given  to  the  jury  in  the 
case  of  The  King  and  Woodfall  was 
called  in  question,  which  occasioned 
his  lordship  to  produce  to  the  house 
a  copy  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  in  that 
cause  5  which,  after  being  much 
canvassed  and  opposed,  was  suffered 
to  stand  its  ground  without  being 
over-ruled. 

On  the  19th  of  October  1776,  his 
lordship  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Manstieldi  and 
to  his  male  issue  ;  and  for  want  of 
such  issue  to  Louisa  viscountess 
Sfonnont,  and  to  her  heirs  male  by 
David  viscount  Stormont  her  hus- 
band. The  same  title  in  1792  was 
limited  to  lord  Stormont  himself, 
who  has  since  succeeded  to  it. 

We  come  now  to  a  period  of  his 
lordship's  life  which  furnishes  an 
event  disgraceful  to  the  age  and 
the  country  in  which  the  fact  was 
committed.  An  union  of  folly,  en- 
thusiasm, and  knavery,  had  excited 
alarms  in  the  minds  of  some  weak 
people,  that  encouragements  were 
given  to  the  favourers  and  profes- 
sors of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith> 
inconsistent  with  religion  and  true 
policy.  The  act  of  parliament 
which  excited  the  clamour  had 
passed  with  little  opposition,  and 
had  not  received  any  extraordinary 
support  from  lord  Mansfield.  The 
minds  of  the  public  were  indamed 


by  artful  misrepresentations;  the 
rage  of  a  popular  mob  was  soon  di- 
rected towards  the  most  eminent 
persons.  Accordingly,  in  the  night 
between  Tuesday  the  6th  and  Wed- 
nesday the  7th  of  June,  his  lord- 
ship's house  in  Bloomsbury-square 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  rioters, 
who,  on  the  Friday  and  Tuesday 
preceding,  had,  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands,  surrounded  the 
avenues  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, under  pretence  of  attending 
lord  Greorge  Gordon  when  he  pre- 
sented the  petition  from  the  protes- 
tant  association.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing the  prison  of  Newgate  had  been 
thrown  open,  all  the  combustible 
part  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
felons  let  loose  upon  the  public.  It 
was  after  this  attempt  to  destroy 
the  means  of  recuring  the  victims 
of  criminal  justice  that  the  rioteri 
assaulted  the  residence  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  first  criminal 
court  in  the  kingdom ;  nor  were 
they  dispersed  till  they  had  burnt  all 
the  furniture,  pictures,  books,  ma- 
nuscripts, deeds,  and  in  short  every 
thing  which  fire  could  consume,  in 
his  lordship's  house,  so  that  nothing 
remained  but  the  walls,  which  were 
seen  next  morning  almost  red  hot 
from  the  violence  of  the  flames,  pre- 
senting a  melancholy  and  awfiil 
ruin  to  the  eyes  of  the  passengers. 

On  Wednesday  the  devastation 
became  almost  general  throughout 
London.  The  houses  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  individuals 
had  been  previously  attacked :  that 
evening  the  Fleet  and  King's  Bench 
prisons  were  set  on  fire ;  the  bank 
of  England,  the  inns  of  court,  al- 
most all  the  public  buildings,  were 
threatened  with  destruction;  and 
an  universal  conflagration  must 
have  taken  place  if  the  king  had 

not 
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not  LKued  a  proclamatUm  for  the 
ipe«dT  and  ftfffir.tual  iaterpo^irioa 
of  the  military  power.  Till  then, 
the  sotdier?  had  marcel v  dared  to 
act  otfeasi'^-crly  ;  the  oriinary  nuigi- 
4 1 rates  were  for  the  most  part  de- 
terred, or  prevented  by  various 
caiues,  from  giving'  their  sanction 
to  the  employment  of  the  troopes } 
and  in  many  plsuotd,  the  men  uiider 
arma,  v^Ith  their  ofncera  at  their 
head,  though  drawn  up  in  military 
order,  did  not  nine*  more  than  pre- 
lerve  a  ^pare  her  ween  the  incendi- 
aries and  the  crowd  of  spectators,  50 
ai  to  have  the  effect  of  enabling'  the 
former  to  demolL^h  the  hou.H»  and 
property  of  their  fellow- subjects 
without  interruption. 

So  unexpected  was  this  daring 
outrage  on  order  and  government, 
that  it  b'jr'.t  on  lord  Mansfield 
without  his  hieing  prepared  in  the 
sli^rhte^t  manner  to  resist  it.  He 
escaped  with  his  life  only,  and  re- 
tired fo  a  plice  of  safety,  where  he 
remained  until  the  14th  of  June,  the 
IsL^.n  dav  of  term,  when  ho  a^rain 
too!*:  hi^  ^f:at  in  the  court  of  kinirV-s 
ber.'^h.  '•'  'flie  r»;vcrential  silence,"' 
%avA  Mr.  J)f>uir\h-i  ^,    "  which   was 

0  ^ 

o^^f:rvf■d  when  hi-Jord^hip  rtrsumcd 
his  place  on  the  bench  was  expres- 
sive of  sentiment-^  of  condolence 
and  respect  more  afifecting  than  the 
m(i^\  elfxiuent  addre&s  the  occasion 
could  have  -sUfffreiterl." 

The  amount  of  the  part  of  lord 
Mansfield's  ,lriss  which  might  have 
been  estimated,  and  was  capable  of 
a  coni[>ensation  in  money,  is  known 
tr»  have  \)C(:x\  very  great.  'I  his  he 
had  a  right  to  recover  against  the 
Iluufhed.  Manv  others  had  taken 
that  coMr-/:,  but  his  iordsship 
tho'jfrht    it    rnore  consistent  with 


the  dignity  of  his  diaracter  not  to 
resort  to  the  indemnification  pro- 
vided by  the  legislature.  His  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  a  repara- 
tion from  the  «tate  were  communi- 
cated to  the  board  of  works  in  a 
letter  dated  I  Sth  July  1780,  written 
in  consequence  ff  an  appiicaiioa 
which  they  had  made  to  him  (as 
one  of  the  principal  sufiferers), 
pursuant  to  directions  from  the 
treasurVf  founded  on  a  vote  of  the 

0  ^ 

house  of  Commons,  requesting  him 
to  state  the  nature  and  amount  of 
his  Io«a.     In  that  letter^  after  some 
introductory'  expressions  of  civility 
to  the  surveyor-general,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  his   lordship    says, 
"  Besides  what  is  irreparable,  my 
pecuniary  loss  Is  great.     I  appre- 
hended no  danger,  and  therefore 
took    no   precaution.     But,   how 
great  soever  that  loss  may  be,  I 
think  it  does  not  become  me  to 
claim  or  expect  reparation  from  (he 
state.     I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
my  misfortune  as  I  ought  ^    with 
this  consolation^  that  it  came  from 
those  whose  object  manifestly  was 
general  confusion  and  destruction 
at  home,  in  addition  to  a  dangerous 
and  complicated  war  abroad.     If  I 
should  lav  before  vou  anv  account 
or  computation   of  the  pecuniary 
damage  [  have  sustained,  it  might 
seem  a  claim  or  expectation    of 
beinc:  indemnified,     llierefore  vou 
will  have  no  further  trouble  upon 
thid  subject  from,  &c. 

MANSFIELD.' 
From  this  time  the  lustre  of  lord 
Mansfield  continued  to  shine  with 
unclouded  brightness  until  the  end 
of  his  political  life,  unless  his  oppcH 
sit  ion  to  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  at  the  early  pe- 


♦  Reports,  p.  44*;. 
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rii^  of  their  appointment  shall 
be  thought  to  detract  in  some  small 
degree  firom  his  merit.  It  is  cer- 
tain many  of  his  admirers  saw  with 
concei'n  a  connection  with  the  op- 
ponents of  government  at  that 
juncture  scarce  compatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  chief  justice  of  Great 
Britain.  At  length  infirmities 
pressed  upon  him,  and  he  became 
unable  to  attend  his  duty  with  the 
same  punctuality  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  It 
iias  been  supposed  that  he  held  his 
office  after  he  was  disabled  from 
executing  the  duties  of  it  from  a 
wish  to  secure  the  succession  to  it  of 
a  very  particular  friend.  Be  this 
as  it  may^  the  chief  justice  con- 
tinued his  office  until  the  month  of 
June  1768/ when  he  sent  in  his  re- 
signation. 

From  this  period  the  bodily 
powers  of  his  lordship  continued 
to  decline ;  his  mental  faculties 
however  remained  without  decay 
almost  to  the  last.  During  this 
time  he  was  particularly  inquisitive 
and  anxious  about  the  proceedings 
in  France.  On  the  20th  of  March 
1793,  after  continuing  some  days 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  at  the  age  of  88 
years. 

"  In  his  political  oratory,**  says  a 
writer  of  the  present  times,  "  he 
was  not  without  a  rival,  no  one  had 
the  honour  of  surpassing  him  ;  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  com- 
petitor was  Pitt. 

"  The  rhetorician  that  addressed 
himself  to  Tully  in  these  memor- 
able words, — Demosthenes  tibi  pra- 
ripuit,  ne  primus  esses  orator,  tu  iili 
ne  solus — anticipated  their  applica- 
tion to  Mansfield  and  Pitt.— If  the 
one  possessed  Demosthenean  fire  and 
energy,    the  other  was  at  least  a 

Vol.  XXXV. 


Cicero.  Their  oratory  differed  la 
species,  but  was  equal  in  merit.—* 
There  was  at  least  no  superiority 
on  the  side  of  Pitt. — Mansfield's 
eloquence  was  tiot  indeed  of  that 
daring,  bold,  delamatory  kind,  so 
iri*esistibly  powerful  in  the  momen«> 
tary  bustle  of  popular  assemblies ; 
but  it  was  possessive  of  that  pure 
and  attic  spirit,  and  seductive 
power  of  persuasion,  that  delights, 
instructs,  and  eventually  triumphs. 
It  has  been  very  beautifully  and 
justly  compared  to  a  river,  that 
meanders  through  verdant  meads 
and  flowery  gardens,  reflecting  in 
its  crystal  bosom  the  varied  objects 
that  adorn  its  banks,  and  refreshing 
the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

**  To  illustrate  his  oratoiy  by  ex.- 
ample,  would  require  voluminous 
transcripts  from  the  records  of  par- 
liament ;  apd  it  is  unnecessary,  as 
we  can  appeal  to  livjng  recollection. 

**  Having  added  weight  and  dig- 
nity to  the  seat  of  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general, his  reputation  as  a 
speaker,  a  lawyer,  and  a  politician, 
elevated  him  to  the  peerage,  and 
the  exalted  post  of  chief  justice  of 
England.  He  ascended  to  the  dig- 
nities of  state  by  rapid  strides :  they 
were  not  bestowed  by  the  caprice 
of  party  favour  op  affection.  They 
were  (as  was  said .  of  Pliny)  liberal 
dispensations  of  power  upon  an  ob- 
ject that  knew  how  to  add  new  lustre 
to  that  power,  by  the  rational  exer- 
tion of  his  own. 

"  Here  we  can  speak  of  this 
great  man  within  our  own  recollec- 
tion ;  and  however  party  prejudices 
may  adopt  their  different  favourites, 
and  each  contend  in  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  the  other,  it  is,  we  be* 
lieve,  generally  understood,  that 
precedence  is  allowed  the  earl  pf 
Mansfield,  as  the  first  magistrate 

T  that 
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that  ever  so  pre-eminently  graced  "It  may  be  said  of  Mansfield  at 

that  important  station.     The  wis-  of   Virgilf,    that   if  I'.e  had   any 

dom  of  his  deci?ion^,  and  unbiased  faults,  they  nii£;ht  be  consi  ered  in 

tenor  of  his  public  conduct,  wid  (>e  the  same  manner   with   thiKe    of 

held  in  veneration  by  the  bages  of  some  eminent  fixed  star,  which,  if 

the  law,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  they  exi»C  at  all,  are  above  the 

constitution  and    just   notions  of  reach  of  human  ubsen-ation.     The 

equity  continue  to  have  existence,  luminous  siher  of  his  life  was  not 


No  man  has  ever  in  an  equal  deg;Fee 
possessed  that  wonderful  sagacity  in 
discovering  chicanery  and  artifice, 
and  separating  Mlacy  from  truth, 
and  sophistr}'  from  argument,  so  as 
to  hit  the  exact  equity  of  the  case. 
He  suffered  not  justice  to  be  stran- 
g^led  in  the  nets  of  form. 

"  His  memorv'  was  astonishing^ 
he  never  took  notes,  or,  if  he  did, 
seldom  or  ever  consulted  them." 
His  *  references  to  expressions  which 
fell  from  him  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  or  his  quotations  from 
books,  were  so  faithful,  that  they 
mifrht  have  been  said  to  ha\e  been 
repeated  verbatim.  The  purposes 
to  which  he  employed  these  amaz- 
ing talents  were  still  more  extraor- 


obscured  by  any  shade  dark  enough 
to  be  denominated  a  defect.  On 
account  of  his  descent,  local  preju- 
dices and  propensities  were  imputed 
to  him,  and  his  conduct  on  that  ac- 
count examined  with  a  microscopic 
eye  ;  but  the  optic  through  which 
it  was  viewed  possessed  a  party 
tinge  equally  odious  and  decep^ 
tive. 

"  His  political  principles  were 
ever  consistent;  and  to  preserve 
consistency  in  such  stations  and  in 
such  times  as  occupied  the  life  of 
Mansfield,  constitutes  an  ordeal 
strongly  impressive  of  virtue.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  wanteil  spirit. 
Is  the  uniform  opposition  of  popular 
opinion,  and  apparently  the  con- 


dinary :  if  it  was  the  weak  part  of    tempt  of  it,  any  proof  of  the  asser- 
his  opponent's  arguments  that  he     tion  ?     His  speech  and  conduct  in 


referred  to,  he  was  sure  to  expose 
its  fallacy,  weakness,  or  absurdity, 
in  the  most  poignant  satire,  or  hold 
it  up  in  the  most  ridiculous  point 
of  view.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
were  a  point  on  which  his  adver- 
saries laid  their  chief  stress,  he  stated 
the  words  correctly,  collected  their 
obvious  meaning,  considered  the 
force  of  the  several  arguments  that 
had  or  might  have  been  raised  upon 
them,  with  a  precision  that  would 
induce  an  auditor  almost  to  suppose 
that  he  had  previously  considered 
the  whole,  and  that  his  speech  was 
the  result  of  much  pievious  consi- 
deration. 

*  See  Political  Characters,  p.  4, 


the  affair  of  Wilkes*s  outlawry, 
when  popular  prejudice  ran  in  tor- 
rents, illustrate  each  other.  The 
lustre  of  his  eloquence  was  some- 
thing more  than  human ;  and  the 
firm  integrity  of  the  judge  was  the 
emanation  of  a  Divinity.  Here 
Demosthenes  andTully  shrink  from 
the  comparison :  here  acknowledg- 
ed superiority  stands  confessed: 
here  the  exulting  Briton  may  ex* 
claim — 

Cedite  Romani,  cedite  Graii! 

"  He  despised  (to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own)  that  mushroom 
popularity  that  is  raised  without 

1777. 


t  See  Burton's  Characters  of  Classical  Remains,  tit.  "  Virfil." 
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merit,  nnd  lost  without  a  crime.— 
He  disdained  to  be  the  slave  of 
popular  impulse,  or  to  acknowledge 
the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trum- 
pet of  feme. 

''  As  a  stieaker  in  the  house  of 
lords,  where  was  his  competitor  ? 
The  grace  of  his  action,  the  tire  and 
vivacity  of  his  looks,  are  still  pre- 
sent to  imagination  -,  and  the  har- 
mony of  his  voice  yet  vibrates  in 
the  ear  of  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  him. 

"  His  lordship  possessed  the 
st  rongest  powers  of  discrimination— 
his  language  was  elegant  and  per- 
spicuous, arranged  with  the  hap- 
piest method,  and  applied  with  the 
utmost  extent  of  human  ingenuity. 
His  images  were  often  bold,  and 
always  just  j  but  the  character  of 
his  eloquence  is  that  of  being  flow- 
ing, soft,  delightful,  and  affect- 
ing. 

•f  His  genius,"  says  a  modem 
writer*,  is  comprehensive  find  pe- 
netrating, and  when  he  judges  it 
necessary,  he  pours  forth  sounds  the 
most  seductive,  equally  calculated 
to  persuade  and  to  convince. 
Among  his  more  rare  qualifica- 
tions,** says  he,  "  may  be  added^ 
the  external  graces  of  his  person, 
the  piercing  eye,  ,the  fine-toned 
voice  and  harmonious  elocution, 
and  that  happy  arrangement  which 
possesses  all  the  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance of  the  most  laboured  com- 
positions/' He  was  modest  and 
unassuming;  never  descending  to 
personal  altercation,  or  replying  to 
personal  reflections.  He  preserved 
his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  the 
house  over  which  he  had  very  de- 
sei'vedly  for    a    great   number  of 


years  an  uncontrouled  and  almoaC 
an  unlimited  influence. 

"  His  lordship  quitting  the  pro* 
fession,  by  abdicating  his  seat  upon 
the  bench,  of  which  he  had  been 
thirty  years  an  illustrious  ornament/" 
exhibited  a  very  affecting  and  aw- 
ful scene-  We  saw  the  children  of 
eloquence  taking  a  last  farewell  of 
their  parent.  He  retired  full  of 
glory,  the  rays  of  which  lenit  a 
lustre  to  the  shade  of  retirement^ 
and  beamed  forth  their  splendour 
around  him.  We  beheld  him  in 
the  evening  of  his  life,  like  th)$ 
great  luminal^  of  the  world,  gently 
descending  to  the  west,  with  all  iiijs 
magnitude,  but  without  his  efful- 
gence, diffusing  a  mild  and  delight*, 
ful  influence  in  exchange  for  the 
lustre  of  his  pristine  radiance.  The 
laurel,  lately  alive  upon  his  hoary 
brows,  is  now  transplanted  from 
his  temple  to  his  tomb-stone.** 

Dr.  SmoUet,  in  the  continuation 
of  his  History  of  England,  in  no* 
t icing  the  supporters  of  Mr^.Pbl- 
ham*s  administration,  mentions 
Mr.  Murray  as  entitled  to  the 
flrst  place  in  point  of  geniua. 
"  This  gentleman,*'  he  continues, 
"  the  son  of  a  noble  family  in 
North  Britain,  had  raised  himself 
to  great  eminence  at  the  bar  by  the 
most  keen  intuitive  spirit  of  appre- 
hension, that  seemed  to  seize  every 
object  at  flrst  glance ;  an  innate  sa- 
gacity that  saved  the  trouble  of 
intense  application  ;  and  an  irresif- 
tible  stream  of  eloquence  that  flow* 
ed  pure  and  classical,  strong  and  co- 
pious, reflecting  in  the  mo6it  con- 
spicuoas  point  of  view  the  subjects 
over  which  it  rolled,  and  sweeiung 
before  it  all  the  slime  of  formal  he- 


•  See  Royal  Re giitcr. 
T? 
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sitation  and  all  the  iiitangling  weeds 
of  chicanery  *." 

His  will  was  dated  April  17th, 
1782,  and  is  written  with  his  own 
hand,  upon  little  more  than  half  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

The  legacies  in  it  are  of  6OOOI. 
to  each  of  his  nieces,  Ann  and  Mar- 

fery,  and  of  10,0001.  to  his  niece 
lizabeth. — The  two  former  ladies 
are  also  to  have  three  hundred  a 
year  each  during  their  lives,  and 
the  survivor  is  to  enjoy  the  whole. 
Each  of  the  children  of  sir  David 
Lindsay  have  legacies  of  lOOOl. 
each :  and  his  lordship's  niece,  Mrs. 
Murray,  has  50fi1.  for  a  ring. 

The  duchess  dowager  of  Port- 
land was  entreated  to  i)ermit  his 
portrait  by  Venlo,  to  hang  in  her 
room,  "  in  memory  of  one  to  whom 
she  had  ahvays  shewn  her  confi- 
dence and  friendship  ;*'  lady  Mary 
Milbank  and  lady  Charlotte  Went- 
worth  have  2001.  each ;  and  lord 
Kinnoul,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  bishop  of  Worcester  lOOl. 
each.  His  lonlship  then  leaves  to 
his  faithful  servant  Mr.  John  Way 
lOOOl.  and  all  the  remainder  of  his 
real  and  personal  estate  was  willed 
to  lady  Mansfield  for  her  life,  after- 
wards to  lord  Stormont,  "  who,  his 
lordship  says,  will  best  know  what 
limitations  should  be  made  con- 
cerning the  future  disposal  of  it  in 
his  own  family." 

These  are  the  contents  of  a  veil  I 
written  with  a  disdain  of  the  law- 
yer's art,  as  to  forms  and  words. 
The  bulk  of  the  earl's  property,  all 
liable  to  its  own  distribution,  is 
disposed  of  in  ten  lines;  and  the 


terms  used,  with  respect  to  the  le« 
gacies.  are  more  those  of  endear- 
ment and  kindness,  than  of  legal 
formality.  It  begins  piously  and 
affectingly,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
christian,  and  the  simplicity  of  a 
scholar. 

"  When  it  shall  please  Almighty 
God  to  call  me  to  that  state  to 
which,  of  all  I  now  enjoy,  1  can 
carry  only  the  satisfaction  of  my 
own  copscience,  and  a  full  reliance 
upon  his  mercy,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  I  desire  that  my  body  may 
be  interred  as  privately  as  may  be ; 
and  out  of  respect  for  the  place  of 
my  early  education,  I  should  wish 
it  to  be  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

After  leaving  his  property  to  the 
late  lady  Mansfield  for  life,  there 
was  this  afiectionate  provision,  that 
**  lest  she  should  feel  anv  restraint 
as  to  those  commodities  which  are 
consumed  by  use,  as  furniture^  &c. 
the  absolute  property  of  all  such 
things  shall  be  hers.*' 

Nineteen  codicils,  some  of  one 
or  two  lines  each,  are  added  to  the 
will,  and  by  two  of  these,  40001. 
more  are  left  to  each  of  his  nieces 
Ann  and  Margery.  A  third  gives 
to  each  of  them  an  additional  2001. 
a-year  for  life,  with  the  benefit  of 
survivorship;  and  a  fourth,  after 
expressing  his  lordship's  recollec- 
tion, that  in  the  first  year  after  his 
death  they  might  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  borrow  money,  leaves 
them  lOOOl.  to  be  paid  immedi- 
ately. 

To  Dido,  a  black  female,  he  con- 
firms her  freedom,  and  ^ves  an 
annuity  of  lOOl.  for  life,  with  5001. 


*  A  few  years  afterwards  Dr.  Smollet  af^n  drew  the  character  of  Lord  Mans- 
field in  the  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  vol.  i.  p.  lOtf.  in  terms  very  different  from  the 
above. 
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in  money.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  is 
requested  to  accept  of  his  executor 
^OOOl.  ''to  be  laid  out  in  some 
small  memorial."  Rings  are  di- 
rected to  be  sent  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
the  judges.  Three  codicils  relative 
to  Mr.  John  Way,  after  expressing 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  character, 
and  gratitude  for  his  services,  gave 
him  20001.  more,  and  an  annuity 
of  5001.  for  life.  It  is  added,  *'  I 
wish  him  to  continue  to  act  for 
lord  Stormont  as  he  has  done  for 
me,  but  this  I  leave  to  his  honour^ 
of  which  1  have  no  doubt,  and  do 
not  absolutely  make  it  a  condi- 
tion.*' 

A  gold  medal  of  the  royal  family, 
given  to  him  by  Dr.  Lee,  and  a 
porringer  left  by  lord  Foley,  are 
given  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, his  niece,  who  had  5001.  ac- 
cording to  the  will,  **  to  buy  a 
ring,'*  has  another  5001.  in  a  codi- 
cil j  and  it  is  added,  "  1  do  not 
literally  mean  that  she  should  buy 
a  ring."  The  legacy  to  his  niece 
Elizabeth  is  revoked  3  she  having 
received  a  portion  in  lieu  of  it. 
Ann  and  Margery  have  the  abso- 
lute property  of  his  plate, 

All  his  servants  have  annuities 
or  legacies  uf  very  libei*al  sums. 

The  last  codicil  is  dated  Oct.  21, 
1791. 

The  late  lady  Mansfield  was 
mentioned  in  the  will  as  an  execu- 
tor with  lord  Stormont. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  buried  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  March  in  the  same  vault 
with  the  late  countess  (who  died 
April  10,  1784)  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  between  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham  and  lord  Robert  Man- 
ners. 


Character  of  John  Mounsey,  Esq, 
of  Patterdale-hall  (Patrickdale), 
in  the  Parish  0/ Barton,  in  West- 
morland. From  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

MR.  Mounsey  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  king  of 
Patterdale;  the  owners  of  which 
place  for  time  immemorial  have 
been  honoured  with  this  appella- 
tion 5  a  distinction  which  probably 
arose  from  some  of  the  property 
being  allodial,  as  it  is  indepcndentj 
and  held  of  no  supenor.  I'he  royal 
family  have  the  titles  of  king^ 
queen,  prince,  piincess,  and  dukes. 
The  palace,  pleasantly  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  Ulswater, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  appear- 
ance ;  neglect  for  half  a  century 
hath  left  it  almost  a  ruin.  To  get 
money  with  the  late  owner  was  a 
principle  that  almost  absorbed  every 
other  idea.  I'his  propensity  broke 
out  very  early  in  life,  and  appeared 

on  every    occasion. The    wild 

mountains,  which  almost  surround 
the  village,  afford  the  beautiful 
blue  Webtmorland  slate,  and  lead 
ore  in  great  abundance ;  and  some 
of  them  are  covered  with  wood.^ 
Of  wood  and  slate  he  had  a  largpe 
share,  most  of  which  was  conveyed 
down  the  lake  m  boats ;  and,  when 
a  boy,  he  could  not  be  restrained 
by  his  father  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  oar.  His  brother,  the  duke  of 
Stybrow,  was  no  lover  of  work  s 
he  was  a  fine  jolly  fellow ;  which, 
made  the  old  man^  a  respectable 
country-gentleman,  in  his  mirth 
observe,  **  he  had  three  children  of 
very  different  dispositions :  the 
oldest  son  would  be  drowned  in 
Ulswater;  the  other  in  the  mash* 
tub:  and  the  daughter — the  devil 
could  not  beat  her  for  pride.**    No 

change 
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change  in  his  manner  uf  life  (at  as  to  reach  an  ikland,  a  b«re  rook 
least  for  the  better)  took  place  at  just  rising  above  the  Uke.  Tbf 
the  death  of  his  fother,  which  storm  increased ;  for  two  days  ajui 
brought  him  into  the  possession  of  nights  they  were  exposed  to  all  it§ 
more  than  300).  a*year ;  he  per-  violence ;  a  pile  of  stones,  whidi 
severed  as  if  he  daily  dreaded  the  they  industriously  raised^  was  their 
Want  of  the  common  necessaries  only  shelter;  and  here^  it  was  said, 
of  life ;  no  work  or  hardship  was  the  king  took  care  to  secure  what 
too  great  for  him ;  and  he  was  provision  they  had  for  his  own  tae. 
lucky  enough  to  engage  one  DidL  In  this  there  is  reason  to  believe  hs 
Pearson,  a  true  and  trusty  slave»  was  unfairly  used.  He  contradicted 
Into  his  service.  They  loaded  the  the  report  him^ielf ;  and,  as  he  wai 
boat,  rowed  it  down  the  lake,  un-  not  possessed  of  fine  feelings,  it  is 
loaded,  and  returned,  at  all  seasons  Unlikely  he  would  have  given  hioi- 
of  the  year,  and  at  idl  times  of  the  self  that  trouble  had  it  beoi  tnicu 
night.  Sometimes  he  would  sleep  All  the  pai$e  vicimiatis  wvre  col- 
in  bams,  or  other  out-houses,  when  lected ;  but  no  one  had  ccnnage  to 
a  few  pence  would  have  afforded  attempt  their  deliverance,  nofwitii- 
him  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  public  standing  the  temptation  of  a  con- 
bouse.  In  dress,  he  was  the  figure  siderable  reward  from  the  queea 
of  misery  itself;  his  stocking  heels  dowager.  The  storm  at  length 
were  made  of  strong  leather ;   his  abated,  and  they  landed  safe.    ~ 


cloaths  patch  upon  patch  of  any  might  have  furnished  him  with  aa 

colour ;  and,  according  to  the  cus-  useful  lesson ;    but  it  did  not,  foi 

torn  of  the  country,  he  wore  wood-  he  never  desisted  till  old  age  com* 

en  shoes  (provincially  clogs)  hea-  pelled  him  to  stop.     When  he  hid 

vily  shod  with  iron.     Nature  had  particular  business  to  tranaact  from 

formed  him  for  labour,  of  a  strong  home,  where  he  saw  the  necessity 

robust  make  ;  he  was  almost  equal  of  appearing  decent,  he  would  call 

to  any  thing.     He  had    another  upon  a  friend  on  the  load,  with 

happy  requisite ;    he  would  never  whom   he   could  take  the  liberty, 

flinch  any  weight  he  was  able  to  and  borrow  his  cloaths.    In  two  of 

»tand  under;    and  anecdotes  are  th)«e  days  he  featored  the  loan,  and 

not  wanting  of  hit  extraordinary  returned  hoiae  tn  the  dresa  lie  sit 

strength.    A  storm,  however,  would  out  .-—Upon  the  mountains  he  had 

set  all  his  powers  at  defiance;  and  an  extensive  right  of  common;  and 

once,  at  least,  the  prediction  of  his  four  shillings  was  the  price  lor  a 

father   was   nearly   fulfilled.      He  beast-gate.    When  applications  te 

was  ferrying  a  load  of  wood  down  joist  were  wanting,  he  would  travel 

the  lake  with  no  othet  help  than  his  the  countsy  on  foot,  beating  up 

old  companion  Dick  Pearson ;  a  for  recruits.    In  one  excuraon  it 

violent  and  unusual  hurricane  arose,  was  remarked  he  could  only  collect 

and  they  were  every  moment  in  one  solitary  heifer,  which  he  dram 

danger  of  going  to  the  bottom.  To  himself  from  Alston-psoor,  Cnn- 

throw  the  wood  overboard  was  too  berland,  a  distance  of  near  40  milei. 

great  a  sacrifice,  though  their  lives  From  such  a  strict  oeconomy  it  is 

were  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  not  to  be  wondered  hb  property 

lliey  were,  however,  so  fortunate  was  daily  accumulating :  his  house- 
keeping. 
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keepings  it  is  supposed^  never  ex-  law^  that  his  subjects  might  almost 
ceeded  301.  a  year,  some  say  not  say  or  do  any  thing  with  impunity. 
20l. ',  and  his  annual  income  at  the  When  more  advanced  in  years,  his 
last  was  at  least  8001.     Indeed  he  dress  was  at  least  decent  ;   he  at- 
seldom  ate  at  home,  as  he  let  his  tended  markets  like  a  common  far- 
lands  by  stipulation,  his  tenants  to  mer,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
give  him  so  nmch  hard  cash,  and  appearance  to  attract  the  notice  of 
so  many  meals,  some  one  a  week,  a  stranger.   He  nevertheless  studied 
some  more,  and  he  generally  took  econon^  in  eveiy  shape,  and  to  the 
care  to  have  them  before  due ;  even  last   had  his  new  stockings  lined 
cockles,  cabbage,  &c.  by  measure  with  leather  at  the  heels.    Once  he 
or   count,  became  sometimes   the  joined  with  a  neighbour  for  a  horse; 
consideration  for  a  trifling  rent.    In  but  the  partnership  soon  broke  up: 
some  things  he  would  indulge  him-  the  poor  animal  when  upon  travel 
self  5    he  was  remarkably  fond  of  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  j  provender 
sugar,  gingerbread,  and  all  kinds  was  scarce,  and  turnpike  gates  csiustd 
of   sweatmeats,    which   he  always  many  a   tedious  journey ;    but  a 
kept  in  his  pocket :  and  in  one  in-  penny  was  saved.    Riding  one  day 
stance  he  agreed  with  a  tenant  to  to  Penrith  market,  by  the  side  of 
supply  him  with  36  pounds  of  su-  Ulswater,    he    made  a   full    stop, 
gar  yearly.    To  prevent  the  risk  of  stripped,  and  into  the  lake  he  went, 
being  robbed,  he  would  frequently  From  the  bottom  he  picked  up  an 
hide  his  money  in  old  stone  walls,  old  stocking,   which    he  .carefully 
Something  or  other  created  suspi-  examined.     **  It  might  very  likely 
cion,    and   he  was    watched.     An  have  something  valuable  in  it,  as  it 
industrious    woman    privately    re-  did  not  swim  by  the  side,**  was  his 
moved   many  a   stone   with   little  reply  to  a   clergyman  who  after- 
or  no  success,  but  would  not  give  wards  joined  him  upon  the  road, 
it  up  ;  she  had  therefore  recourse  and  whose  curiosity,  from  this  odd 
to    stratagem;    she    tumbled    the  circumstance,  was  not  a  little  raised, 
stones  about  as  he  approached,  and  Willson^  schoolmaster  of  Patterdale, 
ran  off  with  the  appearance  of  very  acted  as  his  secretary ;    and  ten- 
great  surprise  as  if  in  actual  posses-  pence  was  the  price  agreed  upon 
sion  of  treasure.     He  was  taken  in  for  making   his  will.     After   the 
the  snare,  and  called  out  he  would  first,  alterations,  additions,  and  co* 
give  her  one>half  if  she  would  re-  dicils,    became   so   frequent,    that 
turn  and  deliver  it  up.    This  feint  WillsoD  was  tired  of  the  price,  and 
had  the  effect ;  she  was  now  con-  for  once  got  it  raised  to  a  shilling, 
vinced  that  near  the  place  money  He  afterwards  made  a  bolder  at* 
was  hid,  and  took  the  opportunity,  tempt,  he  asked  half  a  crown  $  this 
before  his  majesty  was  recpvered  was  too  serioui,  and  another  per«> 
from  his  consternation,  to  make  a  son    was   employed.     Not    many 
more  diligent  search  ;  and  by  this  years  ago,  he  was  so  ill  that  bis  re* 
manoeuvre,  which  was  in  the  end  covery  was  doubtful.     His  8on»  the 
successful,  actually  carried  off  the  prince,  advised  him  to  leave  3001. 
prize.    That  he  recovered  any  part  to  the  poor.     '*  No ;  he  had  lost  a 
of  the  money  is  not  very  [)robable :  great  deal  by  the  poor,  but  he  tte^^ 
he  hud  such  an  excessive  dread  of  Ji^er  got  .any  thing  by  them  ip  his 

life. 
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life.  Why  leave  any  thing  to 
them  V*  But  the  amiable  youth, 
reasoning  with  him  on  the  awful 
scene  before  him,  he  gave  way. 
"  Well,"  aays  he,  to  his  only  child, 
bis  heir,  and  executor,  "  I  will 
leave  one  hundred,  if  you  will  be 
fifty  of  it.**  Whether  ever  in  his 
life  before  he  hit  upon  so  curious  a 
method  to  deceii^  himself  is  un- 
known to  us.  This  was  not  the 
finishing  of  his  reign:  he  recovered; 
and,  in  his  89th  year,  lamented 
the  shortness  of  life :  "  Could  we 
but,'*  says  he  to  hb  old  friend  Will- 
son,  "  live  to  the  age  of  Methuse- 
lah, we  might  then  have  some 
chance  of  getting  rich :  but,  we 
no  sooner  find  ourselves  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  little  together,  than 
death  comes  upon  us,  and  spoils 

au;* 

Death,  however,  overtook  him 
the  15th  October  1793,  in  the  92d 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  only 
child  John,  who  has  a  numerous 
&mily. 


Reception  oj  B.  Columbus  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, from  Bryan  Edwards's 
History  of  the  West  Indies. 

THE  reception  which  Bartho- 
lomew Columbus,  who  was 
appointed  lieutenant  or  deputy-go- 
vernor, in  the  absence  of  the  ad- 
miral, met  with  in  his  progress 
through  this  island,  to  levy  tributes 
from  the  several  caciques  or  princes 
manifested  not  only  kindness  and 
submission,  but,  on  many  occa- 
sions, munificence  and  even  a  high 
degree  of  politeness.  These  ca- 
ciques had  all  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful eagerness  of  the  strangers  for 
gold>  and  each  of  them  as  possessed 


any  of  this  precious  metal,  wiUiog^ 
ly  presented  all-  that  they  had  xo 
the  deputy-governor.     Others  wW 
had  not  the  means  of   obtaining; 
gold,  brought  provisions  and  cotton 
in  great  abundance.      Among  the 
latter    was   Bohechio,    u   powerful 
cacique,   who    invited    the   lieute- 
nant and  his  attendants  to  his  do- 
minions;   and   the   entertainment 
which  they  received  ffx>ni  thislK»* 
pitable  chief  is  thus  described  hf 
Martyr.     As  they  approached  the 
king*s  dwelling,  they  were  met  by 
his  wives,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
carrying  branches  of  the  palm-tree 
in  their  hands;    who   first  saluted 
the  Spaniards  with  a  solemn  daooe 
accompanied  with  a  general  song. 
These  matrons  were  succeeded  by  a 
train  of  virgins,   distinguished  as 
such  by  their  appearance,  the  for- 
mer wearing  aprons  of  cotton  doth, 
while  the  latter  were  arrayed  only 
in  the  innocence  of  pure  nature. 
Their  hair  was  tied  simply  with  a 
tillet  over  their  foreheads,  or  suf> 
fered   to  flow  gracefully  on  their 
shoulders  and  bosoms.   Their  h'mbs 
were  finely  proportioned,  and  their 
complexions,  though  brown,  were 
smooth,  shining,  and  lovely.    The 
Spaniards  were  struck  with  admira- 
tion, believing  that  they  beheld  the 
dryads    of    the    woods    and    the 
nymphs  of  the  fountains  realizing 
ancient  fable.    The  branches  which 
they  bore  in  their  hands,  they  now 
delivered  with  lowly  obeisance  to 
the  lieutenant,  who  entering  the 
palace  found  a  plentiful,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  mode  of  liv- 
ing, a  splendid  repast  already  jHro- 
vided.     As  night  approached,  the 
Spaniards  were  conducted  to  sepa- 
rate cottages,  wherein  each  of  thiea 
was  accommodated  with  a  cotton 
hamuiock  3  and  the  next  oionuog 
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Highland  cottager  in  the  more  se- 
questered parts  of  North  Britain, 
would  find  it  impossible  to  effect,  if 
he  had  courage  to  attempt,  eman- 
cipation and  independence  on  the 
tacksmen,  and  petty  lairds  or  land- 
holders who  keep  them  in  subjisc- 
tion.  Though  the  tacksmen  for 
the  most  part  enjoy  their  leases  of 
whole  districts  on  liberal  terms, 
their  exactions  from  their  sub-t^« 
nants  are  in  general  most  severe. 
They  grant  them  their  possessions 
only  from  year  to  year  5  and,  lest 
they  should  forget  their  dependent 
condition,  they  are  every  year  at  a 
certain  term,  with  the  most  regular 
formality,  warned  to  quit  their  te- 
nements, and  to  go  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  leasehold  estate.  The 
sub-tenant  by  what  presents  he  can 
command,  or  by  humble  supplica- 
tions, endeavours  to  work  on  the 
mind  of  the  tacksman,  and  on  any 
condition  he  pleases  to  impose,  to 
retain  a  home  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  children  3  for  he  has  no  other 
resource. 

*'  And  here  I  am  to  disclose  to 
the  English  nation,  as  well,  I  hope, 
as  to  greater  part  of  the  Scotch, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  a  matter 
of  fact,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a  very  general  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  a  sober,  harmless,  and 
much-iujured  people. 

"  It  is  an  invariable  custom,  and 
established  by  a  kind  of  tacit  com- 
pact among  'the  tacksmen  and  in- 
ferior lairds,  to  refuse  with  the 
most  invincible  obduracy  an  asylum 
on  their  ground  to  any  sub-tenant 
without  the  recommendation  of  his 
landlord,  or,  as  he  is  very  properly 
called  in  those  parts,  his  master^. 

The 

'^  Mr.  Bucbannan  observes  in  a  note,  that  the  remains  of  feudal  slavery  are 
10  inveterate  in  Scotland,  that  Master  is  for  the  most  part  the  term  used  for 

Jjandlmrd, 


they  were  again  entertained  with 
dancing  and  singing.  This  was 
followed  by  matches  of  wrestling 
and  running  for  prizes ;  after  which, 
two  great  bodies  of  armed  Indians 
unexpectedly  appeared,  and  a  mock 
engagement  ensued  5  exhibiting 
their  modes  of  attack  and  defence 
in  their  wars  with  the  Charaibs. 
For  three  days  were  the  Spaniards 
thus  royally  entertained^  and  on 
the  fourth,  the  affectionate  Indiians 
regretted  their  departure. 


Account  of  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  Sub-tenants  in  the  Hebrides, 
from  Buchannan's  Travels  in  the 
Western  Hebrides. 

OUR  author,  that  he  may  give 
his  readers  some  idea,  and 
interest  them  in  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects of  which  he  is  going  to  speak, 
exhibits  in  his  introduction,  an  out- 
line of  his  work.  Having  observ- 
ed, that  we  have  not  any  written 
accounts  relating  to  the  domestic 
and  political  situation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Long  Island,  or  chain 
of  islands,  he  says,  "  This  indeed 
is  at  present  most  deplorable  5  the 
relief  of  emigration  offered  to  some 
being  denied  to  the  far  greater 
number  by  extreme  poverty  j  and 
a  petty  tyranny  arising  from  imme- 
morial usages,  established  in  times 
of  feudal  oppression  j  and  their  sin- 
gular and  remote  situation,  which 
secludes  the  miserable  natives  of 
the  Western  Hebrides  from  the  be- 
nign influence  of  the  British  laws 
and  government.  A  right  avails 
nothing  without  a  remedy.  The 
poor  Hebndean,    as    well    as    the 
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Ttc  .^rer-hcii  c-ai^aaf.  ".hererVre, 
has  r*o  i!:crr-*ti-'e  bat  tj  ?irik  down 
into  the  s^: nation  jjA  rank  o:  an 
unfor:ur.j.te  aad  nuaicruvis  claaa  of 
men   known   urA^er    the  njme  of 

**  The  s'lalL^i,  whether  mile  or 
fexxiile,  U  ji  |oor  ceir.r,  wi".  for 
mere  sub-isTciice.  c^v."»;t.c5  a  ^-rt-uial 
sbve  to  another,  \\hethcr  a  sub-ie- 
nant,  a  tacksman,  or  a  laird.     The 
scallag  builiii  hb  own  hut  \\ith  sods 
and  boughs  of  tree« ;  and,  if  he  is 
tent  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  he  moies  off  his  sticks, 
and  bv  means  of  these  forms  a  new- 
hut  in  another  place.     Fi*e  da*3  in 
the  week  he  works  for  his  master; 
the  sixth  is  allowed  to  himsclt,  for 
the  cultivation  of  some  scrap  of 
land,  on  the  edge  of  some  moss  or 
moor^  on  which  he  raises  a  little 
kail  or  cnleworts,  barley,  and  po- 
tatoes.     These  articles   boiled   up 
together  in  one   mash,  and  often 
without  salt,  are  his  only  fooil,  ex- 
cept in  those  seasons  and  on  those 
days  when  he  can  catcli  some  fish, 
which    he    is    obliged,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  eat  without  biead  or 
salt :  the  only  bread  he  tastes  is  a 
cake  made  of  the  flour  of  barley. 
He  is   allowed   coarse  shoes,  with 
tartan  hoae,  and  a  coarse  coat,  with 
a  blanket  or  two,  for  cloathing.    It 
may  occur  to  an  Englbh  reader, 
that  as  the  scallag  works  only  lire 
days  out  of  seven  to  his  master,  he 
has  two  to  provide  for  himself.  But 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  all 
its  appendages,  Sunday,  or,  as  it  is 


ta'ueii  there,  the  Sabbath,  is  ceie- 
bra:ed  bv  a  total  ce:«sa:ion  lorom  all 

m 

labour,  anvl  all  -amusements  too,  a* 
well  as  bv  reli^cus  exercIsCSw 

"  The  writer  of  the  fiillowin^ 
notes,  whose  commission  firom  the 
society  for  prvt^- acting  Chnstian 
kno-.vled^  from  lf^*i  to  1791  gave 
him  an  cpponunity  of  bcGcmin^ 
acquainted  with  the  accual  ^ituatioD 
of  affairs  in  the  Western  Hebrides* 
trusts  that  he  will  do  no  disgerrke, 
but,  on  the  contrary',  promote  the 
interests  of  both  the  chiefs  and  the 
natives  at  large  by  disclotsing  scenes 
industriously  concealed  from  the 
e}e  of  the  benevolent  landholder, 
as  well  as  of  the  inquisitive  stran- 
ger ;  in  the  hofte  that  humanity 
and  sound  policy  may  devise  some 
means  for  alleviating  the  miseiy  of 
the  poor  Hebrideana,  and  convert* 
ing  their  industry  to  both  public 
and  private  advantage."  The  pic- 
ture, on  the  whole,  will  be  a  me- 
lancholy one,  but  here  and  there 
relieved  bv  some  curious  manners 
and  customs,  and  some  |iarticulari 
in  natural  history-. 


Account  of  an  AjYican  Tribe  of  Rob' 
btrs,  from  Thunberg's  Travels 
in  £uroj)e,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
I  oL  IL 

TH  E  Boshiesmen  Hottentots 
inhabit  the  most  indi&icnt, 
poor,  bare,  and  cold  part  of  thb 
southermost  point  of  Africa,  to- 
wards the  N.  and  £.  from  Nama- 
quas-land,  across  Roggeveld,  and 


LandUnd.  A  Mr.  Kemp,  a  Miiiibter  of  Edioburpb,  in  a  Sermon  preached  befom 
the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge,  at  their  annivenary  roeetinf  ia 
the  High  church  of  Edinburgh,  June  5,  1788,  on  the  subject  of  the  chaneter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Kitinoul  (president  of  that  society},  in  relation  to  his  tcuanti  eallt 
him  their  Matter! 
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88  far  as  the  Snow  mountains.  And 
indeed  this  nation  is  the  poorest 
and  the  most  destitute  of  all.  Thev 
have  seldom  or  ever  any  cattle, 
and  frequently  no  fixed  abode^  but 
wander  about  the  country,  and 
support  themselves  by  plunder  and 
theft.  They  often  live  without 
either  clothes  or  huts :  and  I  was 
informed  by  some  farmers  worthy 
of  credit,  that  these  people  some- 
times creep  down  at  night  in  the 
caverns  and  holes  in  the  earth, 
many  together  till  the  cave  is  full, 
when  the  uppermost  covers  himself 
with  the  skin  of  a  Dassi  fCavia 
capensisj  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
bad  weather.  They  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  colour,  and  some- 
thing le^s  than  the  Hottentots,  with 
veiy  small  and  delicate  limbs. 
The  belly,  which  projects  extremely, 
constitues  almost  the  whole  of  the 
man. 

These  Boshiesmen  had,  for  the 
space  of  several  years,  molested  the 
colonists  here,  as  likewise  in  Rog- 
geveld  and  near  the  Snow  moun- 
tains, stolen  their  cattle,  murdered 
many  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
and  set  Rre  to  their  farms.  At  dif- 
ferent times  parties  had  been  sent 
out  to  dis^ierse  them,  and  last  year 
in  particular,  three  large  parties 
had  been  sent  into  three  difierent 
quarters. 

A  party  consisting  of  a  hundred 
men,  of  which  thirty-two  were 
christians,  and  the  rest  Hottentots 
in  their  service,  had  been  sent  out 
against  some  NamaquasBoshiesmen, 
and  now  met  us  on  their  return.  In 
this  expedition  they  had  killed  about 
a  hundred,  and  made  prisoners  of 
twenty,  chiefly  small  children,  some 
of  whom  they  at  this  present  junc- 
ture had  with  them.  It  was  said 
that  in  a  similar  expedition  in  1765> 


one  hundred  and  eighty  six  had 
been  killed.  None  of  the  christians 
that  went  on  this  expedition  were 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

For  the  protection  of  the  pio- 
perty  of  the  colonists  against  the 
ravag«B  of  the  Hottentots,  the 
company  had,  to  the  eastward; 
establfshed  several  posts  one  after 
another  5  but  to  the  westward,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
not  one  was  established,  although 
it  is  there  that  such  posts  are  most 
necessary  and  important.  The  far- 
mers towards  this  coast  must  there- 
fore thentiselves  be  armed  in  order 
to  defend  themselves  against  these 
plundering  Boshiesmen ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  mpi*e  wealthy 
farmers  generally  supply  the  others 
with  powder,  ball,  and  men.  One 
of  the  farmers  is  commonly  chosen 
for  their  leader,  who  is  then  ex- 
empted from  all  other  borough  ser- 
vice. When  a  lai^e  party  is  sent 
out,  the  government  supplies  them^ 
on  the  company's  account^  with 
brandy,  handcufl&,  powder  and 
shot. 

The  Boshiesmen  exercise  their 
violence  and  depredations  not  only 
on  the  christian  colonists,  but  have^ 
previous  to  this,  by  their  thefts^ 
ruined  the  major  part  of  tite  Hot- 
tentot'nativesyinaixy  of  whom  ham 
sinfiie  gone  iiito  the' service 'of  the 
colonists. 

The  Boshiesinen  sometimes  make 
use  of  javelins,  but  the  shafts  are 
shorter  and  thicker  than  those  of 
the  Cafires  Assagays3  which  they 
use  not  only  to  throw,  but  likewise, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  for  the  purpose 
of  kilHng  the  cattle  they  have 
stolen ;  but  their  principal  arms, 
which  they  use  in  war  and  for  their 
own  defence  in  general,  are  bowis 
and    poisoned   arrows,  and   thait 

they 
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thftv  arc  ''azizht.  ro  handle  with 
great  dei'eriTy  The  arrow  U 
arme^  '^ith  a  thin  triar-z*:'*.-  piece 
of  :T':r..  fj-^^ftnef:  'A::h  a  ifrinz  ti  a 
bone  of  a  nr..er  4  lena^h,  r>  :he 
e^d  of  whicii  again  13  fjster.ed  a 
reed.  IhU  iror  ai  h<»11  as  the 
bor.e  La  afTer-^in:*  robbed  with 
poeon  extracted  from  serpen ti. 
The  Bo-shiesnien  are  the  mf  st  exDert 
marksoien  of  all  tr^e  HorrectoU, 
and  are  said  to  be  able  to  ihrjoc 
their  arrow  *  at  :he  diitar.ce  of  two 
hundred  urA  ei^h-y  paces.  They 
know  how  a!:o  :o  avoid  the  arrows 
of  other-;  with  the  greatest  nimble- 
nesd  and  ^:^:\re:i?v.  JL-?t  a^  bahooiu 
do  u  hen  ttcnet  are  tnrown  at  the:ii : 
and  if  thev  could  but  see  the 
musket-bal!*  of  the  Europeans, 
thev  would  think  themselv&i  able 
to  escape  them  likewise.  To 
runninf:  the  Boshiesmen  Hottentots 
are  sso  inured,  as  not  to  be  excelled 
in  it  bv  anv  others;  but  can  iilniust 
hold  out  longer  than  a  horse.  On 
the  le^el  plains  they  are  easily  over- 
taken bv  a  man  on  horseback :  but 
verv  =eldorii  if  the  road  be  stonv, 
and  never  in  mountainous  places. 

Thf*y  can  endure  hunger  a  lon- 
ger time  J  but  when  they  ha\e  a 
plentiful  supply,  will  eat  so  im- 
moderatelv  as  to  distend  their  bel- 
lies  to  an  amazing  size.  Hlien  op- 
pressed by  hunger,  they  tie  a  bell 
round  their  bodie?,  which  they 
gradually  draw  tighter,  till  the 
na%'el  is  brought  close  to  the  back- 
bone 

When  a  Boshiesman  has  caught 
a  serfient,  and  killed  it,  he  does 
not,  according  to  report,  cut  off 
its  head,  but  bites  it  off,  9nd  then 
cutting  out  the  vesicle  containing 
the  poison,  dries  it  in  the  sun  till 
it  becomes  vigcid  and  tough,  and 
niixe:^  it  with  the  juice  of  a  poison- 


Gus  tree,  r^requeatlT  the  Ctstrmm 
v^rfttnatuTiy  whlcii  makes  the  poisoB 
adhere  the  tister  to  the  arrow. 

The  H'.tT'ij.tijrs  iL.d  Buehiesnes 
are  *rJ«-i  to  (t^izizv  themselves  against 
poisoned  djxts  and  the  bite  of 
fenomous  animals,  by  safEenng 
themseUes  to  be  gradually  bitien 
by  serpents,  scorpiuna,  and  ocher 
venom^jiis  creatures,  till  they  be- 
come acc^isromed  tu  it ;  bat  these 
trials  sometimes  cv^t  them  their  Iriek 
The  uririe  of  an  Hottentot  thai 
prepared  is  esteemed  an  eitcriletit 
antidote  <:r  counterpoison^  and  is 
therefore  drunk  bv  such  as  haie 
been  bitten  by  serpents. 

When  it  thunders,  the  BadiiBk 
men  are  very  angry  and  cnne 
bineriy.  thinking  that  die  stonn  ii 
occasioned  by  some  evii  bon^. 

We  fell  in  here  with  another 
party  that  had  been  in  parsnit  of 
ti:eBoshiesmen  quite  up  intoRpgge- 
veld  This  party  consisted  of  aboat 
ninety  odd  persons,  of  whom  forty- 
seven  wcie  christians.  They  had 
killed  and  taken  prisoners  ncaily 
two  hundred  and  thirty  Bofihicsmen. 
One  of  the  colonists  had  been  shot  in 
the  knee  with  an  arrow,  whidi  had 
cost  him  his  life.  The  third  de- 
tachment, whi^h  had  been  sent  to 
the  Snow  mountains^  had  killed 
four  hundred  Boshiesmen  ;  of  thii 
party  seven  had  been  wounded  faf 
arrows,  but  none  died. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
Boshiesmen  take  away  at  once  the 
farmer's  whole  herd  whilst  ens- 
ing,  and  frequently  even  kill  the 
herdsmen.  Thev  afterwards  driie 
their  booty  higher  up  into  die 
country,  night  and  day,  as  fiutai 
they  can,  till  they  arrive  at  a  phoe 
where  they  think  thejnselves  per- 
fectly secure.  What  they  cannot 
take  with  them  thev  kill  with  theif 
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Javelin;  and,  in  their  flight  place 
spies  on  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
to  look  out  carefully,  and  see  whe- 
ther they  are  pursued  by  the  colo- 
nists. These  spies  are  relieved  by 
others,  and  give  intelligence  if  the 
party  is  pursued;  in  which  case 
they  all  hide  themselves  if  possible, 
in  the  mountains.  In  their  flight 
they  kill,  roast,  and  eat  by  turns. 
When  they  have  stolen  a  consider- 
able number  of  cattle,  and  are  ar- 
rived at  some  place  where  they 
think  themselves  tolerably  secure, 
^they  encamp  there  with  their  cattle, 
and  make  huts  (Kraals)  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  bushes  or  of  mats, 
in  which  they  live  together  as  long 
as  their  food  lasts.  The  detachr. 
ment  had  seen  one  of  these  Kraals, 
or  encampments  formed  of  huts  ii;i 
two  rows,  like  a  village,  in  which 
they  had  counted  on  one  side  up- 
wards of  fifty  hujCs,  from  which  all 
the  Boshlesmen  have,  removed. 

In  Roggeveld  alone  the  Boshies- 
men  had,  \t\  the  last  two  years, 
stolen  more  ihan  ten  thousand 
sheep,  besides  oxen,  and  murdered 
many  of  the  colonists,  their  slaves, 
and  Hottentots. 

When  the  Boshiesmen  are  pur- 
sued by  the  colonists  on  horseback, 
they  retreat  to  the  mountains, 
where,  like  baboons,  they  post 
themselves  on  the  edges  of  the 
summits  and  in  the  inaccessible 
places,  and  are  always  afraid  of  the 
plains.  They  sometimes  creep  into 
the  clefts,  and  from  these  bulwarks 
let  fly  their  arrows. 

The  weapons  with  which  they 
defend  themselves  against  their 
enemies,  are  bows  and  poisoned 
arrows.  By  way  of  defence  against 
these,  the  colonists  cause  a  skin  to 
be  held  before  them,  in  which  the 
arrows  stick  &8t^  that  frequently 


come  like  a  shower  of  rain.  The 
Boshiesmen,  when  they  perceive 
that  their  arrows  do  not  penetrate, 
forbear  to  fire  a  second  volley.  A 
Boshiesman  who  is  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  ball,  is  never  found  either 
crying  or  lamenting  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

These  people  first  chew  canna 
(Mesembryanthemumji  and  after- 
wards smoke  it.  They  besmear 
themselves  with  greasy  substances, 
and  over  that  with  red  chalk;  in 
times  of  scarcity  they  feed  on  ser- 
pents, lizards,  the  flesh  of  zebras, 
lions,  and  ^baboons,  upon  bulbous- 
roots,  ants*  eggs,  &c. 


Characler  of  the  Hottentots  from 
the  same, 

HOTTENTOT  is  the  common 
denonijnation  of  all  those 
nations  whicli  inhabit  the  southern 
angle  of  Africa,  and  are  extended 
on  each  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  How  far  the  country  of 
these  people  extends  is  not  yet  ac- 
curately known;  but  though  they 
are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
tribes,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  respects,  yet  it  is 
clearly  to  be  perceived  that  they  all 
originate  from  one  and  the  same 
stock ;  and  that  they  differ  widely 
from  the  negroes  and  moors  who 
inhabit  the  other  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  general  are 
short,  especially  the  women,  al- 
though some  among  them  are  found 
that  are  five  or  six  feet  high.  Their 
colour  is  neither  black  nor  white^ 
but  yellowish;  and  their  exterior 
black  appearance  is  owing  to  the 
filth  which  adheres  to  their  bodies, 
in  consequence  of  their  besmearing 
themselves. 

The 
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and  prevent  them  from  being  bitten 
by  serpents.  In  time  of  need  they 
likewise  serve  them  for  food,  when 
they  broil  these  rings  and  eat  them. 

Their  heads  are  frequently  with- 
out any  covering  at  all :  but  some- 
times they  wear  a  conical  skin- 
cap^  and  the  women  in  some  places 
make  use  of  a  broad  wreath  of 
buffalo's  skin^  ornamented  with 
small  shells. 

Their  necks  and  waists  are  orna- 
mented with  different  coloured 
glass  beads,  which  they  procure 
by  barter  from  the  Europeans.  To 
the  necklace  they  bomctimes  fasten 
a  turtle-shell,  in  which  they  keep 
bucku.  The  Caffres  put  porcu- 
pine's quills  into  their e^LTsfHystrix J, 
and  some  of  the  women  that  live 
forthest  to  the  eastward,  use  ear- 
rings of  copper,  to  set  ofif  their 
brown  beauty. 

The  Caffres  wear  ivory  rings, 
and  frequently  several  of  them  on 
the  left  arm  -,  and  some,  in  default 
of  these,  wear  rings  of  brass,  or 
iron.  All  the  Hottentots,  but  more 
especially  the  Caffres,  set  a  great 
value  upon  shining  plates  of  copper, 
brass,  or  iron,  which  they  hang  in 
their  hair,  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

They  are  all  graziers,  except  the 
Boshiesmen,  and  are  sometimes  in 
possession  of  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  especially  the  Caffres  and 
Namaquas  people,  upon  whose  do- 
mains the  Europeans  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  any  encroach- 
ments. These  subsist  on  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  hunt  different  wild 
beasts,  especially  buffaloes  and  wild 
goats  of  various  sorts  (sometimes 
very  large  ones),  with  sea  cows  and 
elephants.  They  live  besides  on 
the  roots  of  several  plants,  such  as 
irbes,    ixias^   moreas,    gladioluses. 


and  others,  the  beans  of  the  guaja- 
cum  afmm,  &c.  The  men  use  like^  , 
wise  cow*9  milk,  which  they  milk 
themselves,  and  the  women  sheep*s 
milk.  To  quench  their  thirst,  they 
mostly  drink  water,  milk  and  wa* 
ter,  and,  when  urged  by  necessity, 
chew  mesembryanthemums,  albu- 
cas^  and  other  succulent  herbs. 
The  men's  business  is  to  go  to  war, 
hunt,  milk,  kill  the  cattle,  and  fa- 
bricate arms ;  the  women's,  to  look 
after  the  children,  fetch  wood, 
dig  up  bulbous  roots,  and  dress  the 
victuals.  The  meat  is  eaten  both 
roasted  and  boiled,  but  for  the  most 
part  half  raw,  without  salt,  spices, 
or  bread.  They  make  a  fire  by 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard  wood 
quickly  against  each  other. 

The  Caffres  are  the  only  people 
in  this  part  of  Africa  that  apply 
themselves  in  the  least  to  agricul- 
ture. They  cultivate  caffre-corn 
fholcusj,  beans,  hemp,  &c.  The 
rest  do  not  till  the  earth  at  all,  ex- 
cept some  few  who  now  and  then 
sow  a  handful  of  hemp. 

Their  huts  are  built  with  spyfsys 
of  trees,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  in  arches,  so  as 
to  make  the  hut  round  at  top^  and 
about  four  feet  high.  These  are 
afterwards  covered  with  mats  made 
of  rushes,  and  on  one  side  an  open-^ 
ing  about  two  feet  high  is  left  at 
bottom,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a  door  and  chimney,  the 
fire-place  being  near  the  opening. 
Such  huts  as  these,  built  in  a  circle 
of  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  form  a 
village,  within  which  the  cattle^ 
at  least  the  sheep,  are  kept  in  the 
night,  and  secured  from  beasts  of 
prey.  As  long  as  the  grass  lasts 
on  the  spot,  they  live  there  without 
removing;  but  as  soon  as  it  foils 
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or  any  one  dies,  the  ^%bole  village 
removes  to  another  place :  so  that 
the  Hottentots,  like  the  Laplanders 
and  Arabians,  are  nomaides,  or 
wandering:  shepherds.  A  few  of 
them  live  together  in  one  of  these 
huts,  and  lie  coiled  up  with  their 
knees  drawn  up  to  their  heads,  dis- 
persed around  the  internal  walls 
of  it. 

The  language,  which  frequently 
is  almost  the  only  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  indolent  Hottentots 
from  the  brute  ci-eation,  is  poor, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  world,  is 
pronounced  with  a  clack  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  never  written. 

With  respect  to  houshold  furni- 
ture, they  have  little  or  none.  The 
same  dress  that  covers  a  part  of 
their  body  by  day,  ser\'es  them  also 
for  bedding  at  night.  Their  vic- 
tuals are  boiled  in  leathern  sacks 
and  water,  with  stones  made  re<l 
hot,  but  sometimes  in  earthen 
pots.  Milk  is  kept  in  leathern 
sacks,  bladders  of  animals,  and 
baskets  made  of  platted  rushes, 
p^fectly  water  tight.  These,  a 
tobacco-pouch  of  skin,  a  tobacco- 
pipe  of  stone  or  wood,  and  their 
weapons,  constitute  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  their  effects.  Their  de- 
fensive weapons  against  their  ene- 
mies and  wild  beasts  consist  of 
darting-sticks  (/cirrwyl, javelins  fdssa- 
gayj,  and  bows  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows. 

To  the  use  of  Intoxicating  sub- 
stances they  are  much  addicted. 
From  a  decoction  of  ce'ilain  indi- 
genous roots  and  honey,  they  pre- 
pare an  inebriating  kind  of  mead. 
They  are  very  fond  of  arrack  and 
brandy,  and  take  delight  in  smoak- 
ing  tobacco,  either  pure,  or  mixed 
with  hemp,  and,  when  they  cannot 
procure  these,  wilddakka  fphlolmisj, 


or  the  dung  of  the  two-homed 
rhinoceios,  or  of  elephants.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  Africa  contract  marriage  early, 
and  with  little  ceremony.  When 
the  suitor  has  made  his  intentions 
known,  and  obtained  the  girls jud 
her  parents'  consent,  a  day  is  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  which  is  solem- 
nized by  the  priest  belonging  to  the 
village,  who  besprinkles  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  his  urine. 
After  that  an  ox  or  sheep  is  killed, 
according  to  the  drcumstances  ojf 
the  parties,  and  the  company  enter- 
tained ;  the  men  and  women  sitting 
in  separate  circles^  accordiiig  to 
their  custom,  and  always  squat  on 
their  hetk,  as  they  have  ndtliw 
chairs  nor  sofas.  One  circumstabee 
however  attending  their  weddhi|;8 
is  h'ghly  laudable,  which  is,  that 
though  at  other  times  they  are 
much  given  to  drunkenness,  they 
never  drink  on  thb  occasion;  nei- 
ther do  they  dance  and  play  upon 
musical  instruments. 

To  their  new-bom  'children  they 
give  a  name,  which  is  generally 
tliat  of  some  wild  or  domestic  ani- 
mal. 

A  youth  is  not  suffered  to  marry 
till  he  is  made  a  man,  which  is  at 
the  age  of  eighteen;  when  the 
village  master  of  the  ceremonies 
besprinkles  him  with  urine,  and 
separates  him  from  that  time  IoT' 
ward  from  his  mother  and  other 
women. 

Formerly  the  Hottentots,  accord- 
ing to  Kolbe,  used  castration.  This 
operation  was  generally  performed, 
the  left  testicle  being  cut  out,  that 
they  might  not  beget  twins,  and 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  run 
with  greater  ease. 

A    Hottentot    sometimes    takes 
two  wives,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens 
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pens  that  a  woman  marries  two 
husbands,  although  adultery  under 
certain  circumstances  is  punished 
with  death.  A  widow  who  marries 
a  second  time,  must  have  the  top 
joint  of  a  finger  cut  off,  and  loses 
another  joint  for  the  third,  and  so 
on  for  each  time  that  she  enters  into 
wedlock. 

Idleness  is  so  predominant  among 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Hotten<> 
tots  that  few  of  the  brutes  surpass 
them  in  that  vice.  Some  sleep  out 
all  their  time,  and  are  only  awak- 
ened by  the  urgent  calls  of  hunger, 
that  at  length  forces  them  to  rise 
and  seek  for  food.  When  they  have 
killed  any  wild  animal,  they  lay 
themselves  round  a  fire  in  common, 
to  broil  their  meat,  eat  and  sleep 
by  turns,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  left  to  eat,  and  till  hunger 
drives  them  from  it  again. 

In  consequence  of  this  extreme 
supineness  they  have  little  or  no  re- 
ligion. It  should  seem  indeed  that 
they  were  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  su- 
preme Being,  and  they  appear  also 
to  acknowledge  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  after  its  separation  from 
the  body  5  but  they  have  no 
temples,  pay  no  kind  of  worship  to 
any  divinity,  and  give  themselves 
no  thought  about  rewards  or  pu- 
nishments after  death .  They  have 
much  clearer  notions  of  an  evil  spi- 
rit, whom  they  fear,  believing  him 
to  be  the  occasion  of  sickness, 
death,  thunder,  and  every  calamity 
that  befalls  them. 

At  the  new  and  full  moon  they 
dance  and  make  merry ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  very  probable  that  their 
rejoicing  thus  is  any  kind  of  reli- 
gious ceremony,  or  that  they  wor- 
ship the  moon. 

A  small  insect,  an  inconsiderable 
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grashopper  f  mantis  fausta),  is  by 
many  considered  as  an  animal  of  a 
fortunate  omen  -,  but  I  never  fbuiid 
that  any  worship  was  paid  to  it,  not 
could  I  learn  it  with  a  certsiinty 
from  others. 

Circumcision  is  a  ceremony  used* 
by  many,  and  may  probably  be  of 
high  antiquity,  although  not  com- 
monly practised  at  present. 

Several  barbarous  usages  and 
customs  are  still  to  be  found 
amongst  those  who  live  in  their  na- 
tive state  of  wildness,  and  without 
intercourse  with  the  christians.  Old 
and  superannuated  persons  are  bu- 
ried alive,  or  else  carried  away  to 
some  cleft  in  the  mountains,  with 
provision  for  a  few  days,  where  they 
are  either  starved  to  death,  or  foil 
a  prey  to  some  wild  beast. 

In  like  manner  children  are  ex- 
posed and  left  to  their  fote  on  vari- 
ous occasions ;  as,  for  instance,when 
a  woman  dies,  either  during  het 
lying-in,  or  immediately  after  it, 
the  child  in  such  cases  is  buried 
along  with  the  mother,  as  no  one 
can  bring  it  up  amongst  people  who 
have  no  notion  of  nurses.  If  a 
woman  brings  forth  twins,  artd 
thinks  herself  not  able  to  rear 
them  both,  one  of  them  is  exposed. 
If  they  are  both  boys,  the  strongest 
and  most  healthy  is  kept :  if  one  of 
them  is  a  girl,  it  is  her  lot  to  be 
exposed ;  as  is  likewise  the  fate  of 
any  one  that  conies  a  cripple  into 
the  world. 

Such  as  live  near  the  European 
colonists,  bury  their  dead  in  the 
ground,  while  others  lay  them  ia 
the  clefts  of  mountains  or  in  caves. 
The  corpse  being  taken  out  of  the 
hut  through  a  hole  in  the  side, 
and  not  through  the  door,  is  wrap- . 
f)ed  up  in  the  sheep-skin  dress  the 
defunct  wore  while  living,  and  is 
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Carried  aw%T  in  La&d  dt  three  cr 
fr/ui  vtajtri'.  A  prooe&s-un  erf  n^rrn 
a&^  woiueii  iri  two  sc^ianLie  \yjdMA 
fciUoAb  with  Ic/ud  cr^rs :  after 
wbkb,  if  tht  tieceaftfcd  was  a  penoo 
of  aiiv  properi},  sorne  aniinal  i& 
kui<7^  aril  eate&. 

Tbe>'  are  ten'  iuper&tliiciu;,  aod 
put  ^eat  faith  in  'witchcraft.  If 
ariv  oDe  fai!-.  &ick.  the>  think  that 
\Mt  ha.%  beexi  hewiichexi ;  aiui  ooq- 
sequcLtly  shriek  Skod  pommel  him 
with  their  h^u,  in  order  to  keep  life 
in  him,  or  iLake  him  well.  If  be 
(lie;,  their  crie^  incresfie,  the 
corpse  U  b'jried  in  a  few  hours,  and 
the  whole  \illage  remore=  to  some 
other  place. 

The  eldest  son  is  K>le  heir  to  his 
fkther's  property. 

In  artb  and  sciences  ti.ey  are  as 
rude  and  uncultivated  as  they  are 
in  every  otiier  respect.  The  Caffres 
are  the  only  tribe  among  them  that 
till  the  ground  at  all.  The  major 
part  of  them  have  herds  of  cattle. 
Some  of  them  have  neither  bouse 
nor  home^  nor  indeed  any  fixed 
abode  wliatever.  The  Namaquas 
Hottentou,  who,  in  their  country, 
have  joountairis  that  produce  cop- 
per and  iron  ore,  know  how  to  ex- 
tract the<se  inetals  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  which  they  after- 
wards forge  for  use.  Their  traffic 
b  wjt  extensive :  indeed  it  consists 
only  in  fjartering  certain  commodi- 
ties against  others.  They  have 
tlierefore  no  money  nor  coin  of  any 
sort,  neither  do  they  stand  in  need 
of  any. 

To  guard  their  herds,  they  em- 
ploy very  ugly,  but  bold  and  spirit- 
ed dogs. 

Greasy  substances  constitute  the 
greatest  dainties  of  the  Hottentots. 
Thiry  drink  the  blubber  of  sea- 
cows  like  water*  and  the  tail  of  a 


sheep,  wiiich  c£*:^3»t£  entLrelr  of  &t, 
iiiey  prefer  lo  2^t  other  pan. 

lljiei  hunt  hodk  single  and  in 
panics.  Every  one  hunts  mad 
stioois  what  be  can  for  his  ofvn 
use ;  but  graend  hunts  are  under- 
taken by  whole  villages^  either 
against  huxe  troops  of  wild  aoi- 
mab,  or  wb^n  thev  are  annoved  bfv 
beasts  of  prey  thai  conunit  raTsgei 
among  their  herds,  on  whidi  occa- 
sion ever}'  man  quits  his  hiit«  aad 
goes  out  armed,  as  against  a  oob- 
mon  enemr. 

Their  grand  festivals  are  gjBOt- 
rally  accompanied  with  sii^gi^. 
and  different  sorts  of  iostmiiMOtal 
music,  as  also  with  dancffs,  that  are 
extremely  singular,  and  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  They  liaie 
likewise  a  droll  uncommon  oeie- 
mony  of  driiing  whole  hefds  id 
sheep  through  the  smoke,  rig^ 
across  the  fire,  to  secure  tbon  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  dogs. 

In  a  people  so  deeply  plangBd  io 
sloth,  and  so  overwhelmed  wiCk 
filth,  as  the  Honentots  accmlly  an^ 
one  would  not  ex|iect  to  find  the 
least  trace  of  pride.  It  k  howerer 
to  be  found  even  among  these,  the 
most  wretched  of  the  hnman  noe  $ 
for  they  not  only  adorn  their  bo- 
dies with  all  manner  of  finery,  m 
they  conceive  it  to  be;  but  iriien 
they  are  visited  by  strangeiBj  paint 
their  faces  with  varioos  figures  of 
brown  and  black  paint. 

Of  the  new  year,  a  period  vdiidi 
most  nations,  and  even  the  hrathms 
themselves,  almost  all  over  the  hot 
of  the  earth,  observe  and  odebnie 
with  more  or  less  rgcncinff  llndr 
festivity,  the  Hottentots  &  not 
seem  to  have  any  knowledge,  nei- 
ther do  they  take  the  least  aoooont 
of  the  course  of  nature.  The  only 
thing  they  remark  is,  that  evefy 
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year  they  see  the  bulbous  plants 
push  out  of  the  ground,  blossom 
and  decay,  and  according  to  this  al- 
manack, they  reckon  their  own 
ages,  which  nevertheless  they  them- 
selves seldom  or  never  know  with 
any  certainty.  It  is  therefore  in 
vain  to  try  to  ascertain  their 
age,  or  to  search  for  antique  re- 
licks  and  monuments,  in  order  to 
discover  the  antiquity  of  the  coun- 
try, how  long  it  has  been  peopled, 
whence  its  first  inhabitants  came, 
and  what  changes  and  revolutions 
it  has  undergone.  The  country 
has  no  ancient  ruins,  either  of  sub- 
verted palaces,  demolished  castles, 
or  devastated  cities.  The  people 
neither  know  the  origin  nor  reason 
of  the  ceremonies  and  customs  in 
use  an^ongst  them,  and  few  of 
them'  can  give  an  account  of  any 
thing  that  has  happened  before  their 
father's  time.  Since  the  Europeans 
have  begun  to  inhabit  this  angle 
of  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
the  country  has  undergone  many 
changes.  The  natives  have  by  de- 
giees,  in  part  become  extinct,  in 
consequence  of  the  ravages  made 
by  various  epidemic  diseases,  and 
in  part  retreated  farther  up  the 
countiy,  and  a  ^colony  of  the  chil- 
dren and  progeny  of  Japhet  has 
propagated  and  multiplied  to  a 
great  extent  in  their  place.  In  a 
country  where,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  amongst  a  vast 
number  of  other  wild  animals,  the 
most  savage  beasts  of  prey  reigned 
sovereign  and  triumphant,  one  may 
now  for  the  most  part  travel  safely 
without  fear  or  dread  j  and  where 
formerly  herds  only  grazed,  one 
now  sees  several  Indian  and  most 


of  our  Euroi)ean  seeds  cultivated, 
vineyards  and  orchards  laid  out, 
and  culinary  vegetables  planted.  A 
multitude  of  tame  animals  has  been 
imported  hither  from  Europe, 
such  as  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fowls  3  in  like  man- 
ner as  many  useful  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  have  been  na- 
turalized under  the  industrious 
hands  of  the  colonists  and  a  kind 
climate.  The  pease  and  beans  here 
are  very  good.  Asparagus,  peaches, 
apricots,  have  a  tolerable  flavour, 
as  have  also  apples  (and  especially 
rennets),  plums,  peai-s,  oranges, 
and  strawberries.  The  grapes  as 
well  as  the  raisins,  and  the  wine  that 
is  made  of  them,  are  of  different 
degrees  of  goodness,  and  sometimes 
excellent.  Melons,  water-melons, 
gojavus,  pomegranates,  are  also  to- 
lerably good ;  but  gooseberries, 
currants,  cherries,  and  nuts,  do  not 
thrive.  Mulberries,  almonds,  figs, 
walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  lemons,  do 
not  yield  in  point  of  goodness  to 
the  Europeans.  Esculent  roots  and 
culinary  vegetables  thrive  in  general 
well  in  this  country,  and  often 
grow  up  superior  to  the  European, 
from  whence  the  seed  of  the  greatest 
part  of  them  is  brought  every  year. 
Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbages; 
potatoes,  alliaceous  plants  of  every 
kind,  sallads,  cabbages,  and  espe^ 
cially  cauliflowers,  are  cultivated 
therefore  in  great  quantities,  as 
also  wheat,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  suppfy 
of  the  many  ships  that  touch  here 
in  their  way  to  and  from  India, 
since  the  christians  first  made  a 
settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


U  ^ 
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Description  of  the  Double-horned 
Rhinoceros  of  Sumatra.  By  Mr, 
Wm.  Bell,  Surgeon  to  the  East- 
India  Company  at  Bencoolen ; 
communicated  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S  * 

From  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1793,  Part  I. 

THE  animal  herein  described 
was  shot  with  a  leaden  ball 
from  a  musket  about  ten  miles  from 
Fort  Marlborough.  I  saw  it  the 
day  after,  and  it  was  not  then  in 
the  least  putrid. 

It  was  a  male ;  the  height  at  the 
shoulder  was  four  feet  four  inches  3 
at  the  sacrum  nearly  the  same ; 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  eight  feet  five 
inches.  From  the  appearance  of 
its  teeth  and  bones  it  was  but 
young,  and  probably  not  near  its 
full  size. 

The  shape  of  the  animal  was 
much  like  that  of  the  hog.  The 
general  colour  was  a  brownish  ash ; 
under  the  belly,  between  the  legs, 
and  folds  of  the  skin,  a  dirty  flesh 
colour. 

The  head  much  resembled  that 
of  the  single-horned  Rhinoceros. 
The  eyes  were  small,  of  a  brown 
colour  5  the  membrana  nictitans 
thick  and  strong.  The  skin  sur- 
rounding the  eyes  was  wrinkled. 
The  nostrils  were  wide.  The  upper 


lip  was  pointed  and  hanging  over 
the  other. 

There  were  six  molares,  or  gprind* 
ers,  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  becoming  gradually 
larger  backward,  particularly  in  the 
upper.  Two  teeth  in  the  front  of 
each  jaw. 

The  tongue  was  quite  smooth. 

The  ears  are  small  and  pointedi 
lined  and  edged  with  small  black 
hair,  and  situated  like  those  of  thfl 
single-horned  Rhinoceros. 

The  horns  were  black,  the  laigv 
was  placed  immediately  above  tlw 
nose,  pointing  upwards,  and  wai 
bent  a  little  back;  it  was  aboot 
nine  inches  long.  The  small  horn 
was  four  inches  long,  of  a  pyrami- 
dal shape,  flattened  a  little^  and 
placed  above  the  eyes,  rather  a  little 
more  forward^  standing  in  a  line 
with  the  larger  horn  immediately 
above  it.  They  were  both  firmly 
attached  to  the  skull,  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  joint  or  muscles 
to  move  them. 

The  neck  was  thick  and  short ; 
the  skin  on  the  under  side  thrown 
into  folds,  and  those  folds  again 
wrinkled. 

The  body  was  bulky  and  round* 
and  from  the  shoulder  ran  a  line  or 
fold,  as  in  the  sinele-horned  Rhi- 
noceros, though  ndntly  marked. 
There  were  several  other  folds  and 
wrinkles  on  the  body  and  legs,  and 


*  We  extracted  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1767,  and  fave  in  oar 
Register  for  that  year  a  paper  of  Dr.  Parson'f  on  the  subject  of  the  Doable  bom  of 
the  Rhinoceros. 

the 
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the  whole  gave  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  softness. 

The  legs  were  thick,  short,  and 
remarkably  strong ;  the  feet  armed 
with  three  distinct  hoofs  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  which  surrounded  half 
the  foot,  one  in  front,  the  others 
on  each  side.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
were  convex,  of  a  light  colour,  and 
the  cuticle  on  them  not  thicker 
than  that  on  the  foot  of  a  man  who 
is  used  to  walking. 

The  testicles  hardly  appeared  ex^ 
ternally. 

The  penis  was  bent  backward, 
and  opened  about  eighteen  inches 
below  the  anus.  At  its  origin  it 
was  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  long; 
the  bend  in  it  occasions  the  urine 
to  be  discharged  backwards.  The 
male  has  two  nipples  like  the  fe- 
male, situated  between  the  hind 
legs  5  they  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  round- 
ed at  the  end. 

The  whole  skin  of  the  animal  is 
rough,  and  covered  very  thinly 
with  short  black  hair.  The  skin 
was  not  more  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  at  the  strongest 
part  3  under  the  belly  it  was  hardly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch )  any  part  of  it 
might  be  cut  through  with  ease  by 
a  common  dissecting  knife. 

The  animal  had  not  that  appear- 
ance of  armour  which  is  observed  in 
the  single-horned  Rhinoceros. 

Since  I  dissected  the  male  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
female,  which  was  more  of  a  lead 
colour  3  it  was  younger  than  the 
male,  and  had  not  so  many  folds  or 
wrinkles  in  its  skins,  of  course  it 
bad  still  less  the  appearance  of  ar- 
mour. 

The  only  external  mark  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  male  is 


the  vagina,  which  is  close  to  the 
anus  5  whereas  in  the  male  the 
opening  for  the  penis  is  eighteen 
inches  below  the  anus. 


Description  of  a  Species  qfChabto- 
don,  called  by  the  Malays  Ecan 
Bonna.     By  the  same. 

From  the  same, 

THE  fish  called  Ecan  bonna  by 
the  Malays,  is  broad,  flat,  and 
of  a  lead  colour,  the  belly  is  flat, 
white,  and  in  places  tinged  with 
green.  The  eyes  are  a  bright  yellow. 
The  body  is  covered  with  small 
semicircular  scales. 

Its  length  is  generally  about  18 
inches,  its  breadth  thirteen,  and,  at 
the  thickest  part,  it  is  nearly  thre^ 
inches  thick. 

It  is  frequently  caught  at  Ben- 
coolen,  and  several  other  parts  on 
the  west  coasts  of  Sumatra,  and  is 
said  to  grow  to  a  much  larger  size. 
Its  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  well 
flavoured,  and  it  is  considered  as  i| 
good  fish  for  the  table. 

It  has  six  fins ;  two  pectoral,  two 
ventral,  one  dorsal,  and  one  an^ 
fin.  The  tail  iat  broad,  and  of  a 
triangular  form.        ' 

The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  blunt- 
ed at  their  ends,  and  placed  a  little 
behind  the  gills. 

The  ventral  fins  are  placed  on  the 
sternum,  and  are  longer  and  more 
pointed. 

The  dorsal  fin  arises  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  spinous  processes  6t 
the  back,  and  is  continued  dowi^ 
nearly  to  the  tail. 

The  anal  fin  arises  a  little  Mn^ 
the  anus,  and  is  also  continued  oh 
almost  to  the  tail.  It  is  strong  and 
broad  like  the  dorsal,  and  projects 
a  little  forthcr  backmrd  than  it. 

The 
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The  moatb  is  small,  aiui  each  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  eut  with 
jaw  contains  five  rows  of  small  teeth  a  knife ;  they  are  filled  with  oil. 
about  the  thickness  of  hogs*  bristles^  The  air-bladder  is  very  laige  Ibr 
and  of  equal  thickness  throughout  the  size  of  the  fish,  pfobaUy  to 
their  len^h.  The  grinding  or  cut-  counteract  the  weight  of  the  bony 
ting  surfoces  of  the  front  second  matter  in  the  skeleton.  It  is  gjtBf^ 
and  third  rows  in  both  jaws,  are  rally  caught  near  the  shore,  wfaeie 
divided  into  three  points.  The  two  there  are  sea- weeds,  and  the  Ma- 
inner  rows  are  pointed  and  bent  a  lays  say  it  is  a  dull  swimmer, 
little  backward. 

The  stomach  was  empty,  so  that 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascer-  Description  of  the  GroUo  ai  Swata- 
taining  its  food.      The  intestinal  .    ra,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Bfiller.  From 
canal  was  long  like  that  of  a  fish  f^  Transactions  of  the  Aaaerican 
which  feed  on  vegetables  ;  and  the  Philosophical  Society, 
oesophagus  was  thick  set  with  pyra- 
midal bodies,  like  the  cesopbagus  ^  I  ^HIS  Grotto  is  situate  on  the 
of  the  turtle.  J.     east  side  of  Swatan,  cloac  to 

The  skeleton  is  very  singular,  the  river,  its  entrance  ia  very  spa- 
many  of  the  bones  having  tumours,  dous,  and  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
iff hich,  in  the  first  fish  1  saw,  I  sup-  descent  towards  the  other  extrani- 
posed  to  be  exostoses  arising  finnn  ty ;  insomuch  that  I  suppose  the 
disease ;  but,  on  dissecting  a  second,  surfiice  of  the  river  is  rather  higher 
found  the  corresponding  bones  had  than  the  bottom  of  the  cawe. 
exactly  the  same  tumours,  and  the  The  upper  part  is  like  an  arched 
fishermen  informed  me  that  they  roof,  of  solid  lime-stone  rock,  per- 
were  always  found  in  this  fish,  I  haps  twenty  feet  thick.  On  enter- 
therefore  conclude  them  to  be  na-  ing,  are  found  many  apartments, 
tural  to  it.  some  of  them  very  high,  like  the 

In  Mr.  Hunter's  collection  are  choir  of  a  church.    There  is,  as  it 

two  or  three  of  these  bones,  but  I  were,  a  continual  rain  within  the 

never  knew  what  fish  they  belong-  cave,  for  the  water  diops  incessantly 

ed  to  ;  they  were  sup]X)sed  to  be  from  the  roof  upon  the  floor ;  by 

from  the  back  of  some  of  the  large  which,  and  the  water  petrefjing  as 

rays.  it  &II5,  pillars  are  gradually  formed 

What  advantage  can  arise  from  to  support  the  roof.    I  saw  this 

these  large  tumours  is  difiicult  to  cave  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  ob- 

say.    Those  on  the  sides  of  the  ver-  served  above  ten  such  pillars,  each 

tebrse  seem  to  answer  no  evident  six  inches  in  diameter  and  six  ftet 

purpose,  nor  those  at  the  origin  of  high  ;  all  so  ranged  that  the  i^ace 

the  dorsal  and  anal  fios.    The  par-  encl(»ed  by  them  resembled  a  sanc- 

ticular  form  of  the    sternum,  to  tuary  in  a  Roman  church  :  and  I 

which  the  ventral  fins  are  joined,  canassureyou,  that  no  royal  throne 

seem  to  be  intended  to  give  greater  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur  than 

surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  the  delightful  prospect  of  this  Imsmb 

muscles  and  to  increase  their  ac-  nattira.     Satisfied  with  the  view  of 

tjon.    These  tumours  are  s|)ongy^  this,    we   discovered    the    resem- 
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blances  of  several  monuments,  in- 
corporated into  the  walls,  as  if  the 
bodies  of  departed  heroes  were  there 
deposited.  Our  guide  then  conduct- 
ed us  to  a  place,  where,  he  said, 
hung  the  bell :  this  is  a  piece  of 
stone  issuing  out  of  the  roof,  which 
when  struck  sounds  like  a  bell. 

Some  of  the  stalactites  are  of  a 
colour  like  sugar-candy,  and  others 
resemble  loaf  sugar:  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  their  beauty  is  now  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  country 
people.  The  water,  as  it  falls,  runs 
down  the  declivity  5  and  it  is  both 
wholesome  and  pleasant  to  drink 
when  it  has  discharged  its  petrefy- 
ing  matter.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
we  found  several  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cave,  going  down  per- 
pendicularly, perhaps,  into  the 
abyss,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to 
be  without  a  light.  At  the  end  of 
the  cave  there  is  a  pretty  run,  which 
makes  its  course  through  part  of  it, 
and  then  loses  itself  among  the 
rocks:  here  is  also  its  exit  by  an 
aperture  which  is  very  narrow. 
Through  this  the  vapours  continu- 
ally pass  outwards,  with  a  strong 
current  of  air ;  and,  at  night,  these 
vapours  ascending  resemble  a  great 
furnace.  Part  of  these  vapours  and 
fogs  appear,  on  ascending,  to  be 
condensed  at  the  head  of  this  great 
alembic,  and  the  more  volatile  parts 
to  be  carried  off  through  the  aper- 
ture communicating  with  the  ex- 
terior air  before-mentioned,  by  the 
force  of  the  air  in  its  passage. 

1  beg  pardon  for  having  troubled 
you  with  such  a  long  detail.  It 
appears  strange  to  me  that  none  of 
our  philosophers  have  hitherto  pub- 
lished a  true  account  of  this  remark- 
able Grotto. 


The  African  Sodety* 

THIS  Society  have  made  farther 
progress,  and  compiled  ano- 
ther report,  which*  is  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  subscribers,  and 
to  them  only.  The  title  of  the  Re- 
port is, 

''Elucidations  of  the  African 
Geography,  from  the  Communica- 
tions of  Major  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Magra,  1791.    Compiled  in  1793." 

The  compilation,  as  it  is  modest- 
ly called,  is  performed  with  the 
same  elegance  and  propriety  as  in 
the  former  reports.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Beaufoy — ^the  present 
report  is  by  Major  Rennell.  The 
material  passages  are  to  the  efiect 
which  follows  : 

The  communications  of  major 
Houghton  and  Mr.  Magra  contain 
some  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  river  Niger.  The  one  account 
was  collected  at  Tunis,  the  other  at 
Senegal.  Both  fix  its  course  from 
west  to  east — both  fix  its  course  far 
westward  from  Tumbuctoo. 

The  expectations  of  major  Hough- 
ton were,  that  the  source,  and  even 
the  navigable  part  of  the  river^^ 
would  be  found  not  fax  to  the  east- 
ward of  Bambouk ;  and  his  infor- 
mation on  which  he  forms  this  idea, 
communicates  to  his  readers  the 
same  sort  of  expectation  founded 
on  evidence  that  is  presumptive. 

Major  Houghton  ascended  the 
river  Gambia  to  Fattatenda^  near 
Medina.  He  struck  to  £.N.£. 
to  Cacullo^  in  the  route  to  Tom- 
buctoo. 

His  computed  distance  by  land 
was  150  road  miles,  for  which, 
perhaps,  108  geographic  miles,  in 
direct  distance,  may  be  allowed. 

The 
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The    interval    between    Medina  There  appears  Co  be  two  rootn 

and  Caculln  is  new  arounii  in  tret)-  from  Medina  in  WooUes  to  Tom- 

^aphy !      U  diders  in  extent  27  buctoo,  wich  several  branches    in 

miles  from  Danville  ^  map  of  the  the   northern,  afier  pas&ing  Bam- 

Sene^ral  and  Gambia  rivers,  taking  boiik  and  Fort  St.  Joaeph  f  by  one 

it  for  granted  chat  Medina,  which  of  rhese  major  Houghton  ooeant  to 

does  not  appear  in  any  former  map  have  gone,  viz.  by  that  which  leada 

of  this  tract,  L*  *26  miles  from  Fat-  to  the  Senegal  river  at  Gujuga  (the 

tatenda,   and  a  few  miles  of  the  Juga  of  Danville  and  Delisie),  ai- 

Gambia.  tuated  ua  much  above  Sambanum 

Cacullo  is  the  fixed  point  where  as  the  lost  is  above  Medina.     Fcoa 

this  new  geography  begins,  seven  Gujuga  he  would  have  pasaed  by 

or  eight  miles  n^jrth  of  ^ombanou-  Saba  and  Boromia,  and  througk 

ra;    its  latitude  is  1,3.54.  and  sO  Bambora  to  Tombuctoo.     But  be 

£ir  not  disagreeing  from  Danville,  could  not  discover  all  the  partial 

From  the  «ea  coast  the  distance  is  lars  of  the  route. 

400  geographic    miles    from    the  The  other  branches  of  the  nortfa- 

mouth  of  the  Gambia  on  the  west,  em  route,  useti   by  the  slatees  or 

and  370  frvjm  Sierra  Leona  on  the  slave  merchants,  are  through  Dra- 

S.  S.  W.  manet  (mitive  name^  perhaps,  for 

The  longitude  must  rest  onau-  Fort  St.  Joseph),   along  the  Red 

thorities  much    less  sure — as    the  Riverby  Jaftuoo,  Desut,Jago»  Me^ 

tracing  of  crooked  rivers  like  those  sina,  and  Jennie — the  last  m  tha 

of  Senegal  and  Gambia,   and  on  capital  of  Bambara  in  the  Niger, 

caravan  joumies,  which,  after  the  twenty- five  days  navigation  agunaC 

most  laboured  comparisons,  must  the  currents  of  Tombuctoo. 

be  vague  -,  for  the  computations  of  All  these  i*outes  pass  through  the 

the  best  travellers.  Holford.  Hun-  country  of  the  Bambara, 

ter,  Carmichael,  Capper,  and  Ren-  A  second  route  is  acro6»  the  river 

neli,    vary  all  the    one   from   the  at  Louton^  near  the  falls  <rf  Feton, 

other.     The   nearest  probable  al-  through  Capon  to  Bambara. 

lowance  is  well  taken  by  Mr.  R.  at  The  southern  route  vrae  given  to 

14  geographical  miles  in  a  day.  major  Houghton  by  Samhoo,  king 

Thus,    therefore,   reasoning    or  of  Bamboiik,  and  is  as  follows  : 

conjecturing  for  the  longitude.  Fort  From  Fallulende  on  the  Gambia, 

St.  Joseph  ought  to  fall  at  more  by  BaiTaconde,  to  Ferbonne  Tenda, 

than  40  geographic   miles  to  the  to  Concoudon  (in  Delisle),  and  to 

eastward  of  the  position  in  the  for-  Gadon  and  Provence  in  the  eastern 

mcr  map  j  and  this  is  the  more  like-  quarter  of  Bambouk,  where  our 

ly  to  be  right,  as  it  approaches  the  knowledge  vn  the  map  ends, 

mean  distance  in  the  dififerences  of  Gadon  may  be  100  miles  £.  by 

the  same  geography,  as  laid  down  S.  of  Sumbanoure^  and  is  in  Dan* 

by  Danville  and  Delis !e.  ville  and  Labat.    The  remaining 

Cacullo  in  Danville,  and  in  the  parts  in  this  route  are  Badon,  Tii- 

travels  of  Labat,  is  deduced  from  lega.   Sago,  Gamine,  Sansanding, 

Fort  St.  Joseph,  and  therefore  must  Sahras,  Irenu  (capital  of  Bambare), 

be  moved  fuithcr  to  the  east.  Tonkedo^  and  Tombuctoo. 

Unfor- 
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Unfortunately  no  idea  is  given  of  confidence  in  the  general  scope  of 
the  distances  in  tliese  routes,  or  of  the  intelligence, 
the  lines  of  directions^  further  than  Beyond  Gadon  the  maps  give  no 
major  Houghton  says,  the  Toleba  information;  the  interval,  there- 
river  runs  from  south  to  north,  to  fore,  between  Gadon  atid  Jennie 
Iceure^  and  then  eastwardly  to  remain  to  be  discussed. 
Tombuctoo.  The  king  of  Bambouk  informed 

It  is  probable  that  the  route  of  the  major   Houghton,    that    Manding 

slatees  or  slave  merchants,  through  wbs  beyond  Gadon,  viz.  E.  of  it. 

Capon,  may  be  to  the  northward  of  It  is  the  country  of  the  Sousos  in 

this  direction.  DaAville.       And    the    major    also 

Major    Houghton's    new  •  guide  learned,  that  there,  or  at  Jennie^ 

told  the  king  he  should  be  ninety  were  decked  vessels,  in  which  he 

days  going  to  Tombuctoo  and  re-  might  embark,  with  the  stream^  to 

turning  by  Bambouk.  This  includes  Tombuctoo.      If  this   be  so,  the 

the  time  requisite  for  himself  and  source  of  the  Joliba,  our  Niger, 

his  beasts,  and  therefore  inplies  a  cannot  be  far  from  the  eastern  firon- 

distance  of  less  than  forty-five  days,  tier  of  Bambouk. 

perhaps  forty-two.  So  far  major  Houghton. 

Ben  AU  reports  it  to  be  forty-  The  date  of  his  letters  was  July 
eight  days  from  Fort  St.  Joseph,  15,  1791,  from  Ferbanna,  the  capi- 
but  he  went  circuitously  by  JefFnor  tal  of  Bambouk  ;  April  27j  1791, 
and  Dessel ;  and  the  report  of  ma-  was  the  letter  before  it. 
jor  Houghton's  guide  is  to  be  pre-  ■ 
ferred   to    that  of  Ben  Ali,  who  p^^^  ^^  Macra 
spoke  on  the  fallible  recollection  of  '            •       &    •    . 
twenty  years.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  re- 
Jennie,    or    Genne   (for    major  port,  much  of  which  came  from 
Hougliton  and  Mr.  Magra  spell  it  the  traveller  Hasy  Asifs,  who  had 
differently),    occurs  in  N.  and  S.  lived  thirteen  years  at  Tombuctoo  5 
route.  who  had  ascended  the  Niger  through 

It  appears  also,  that  though  the  its  whole  navigable   course.    His 

navigation     required      twenty-five  intelligence  is  totally  unconnected 

days  against  the  stream  to  Jennie,  with  major  Houghton's.     He  says, 

the  land  journey  might  bo  perform-  "  The  river  is  traceable  to  Bodaa- 

ed  in  ten  days.    And  thus  a  point  coo,  thirty-eight  joumi6s  by  water, 

is  established  on  the  Niger,  ten  against  the  stream  from  Tombac* 

land  journies  to  the  south-west  of  too ;  that  the  country  abounds  with 

Tombuctoo.  gold  3    that  it    is    no  more  than 

Masina,  in  the  account  of  major  twenty  days  journey  horn  the  Eng- 

Houghton,  and  Masheena  in  Hasy  lish  settlements  on  the  coast  5  that 

Asifs  (belonging  to  a  large  town  on  the  river  springs  from  a  high  ridge 

the  same  river,  at  ten  days  naviga-  of  mountains  ;  that  in  ascending 

tion  above  Tombuctoo),  '*  a  coin-  the  river  the  sun  rose  at  the  back 

cidence  of  names  and  positions  cer^  of  his  head,  and  set  in  his  face." 

tainly  warranting,"  as  the  compiler  Tliis  shews  a  course  with  much 

well    remarks,  *'8ome  degree   of  westing  in  it:  yet  as  the  clouds  lay 

in 
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in  tM  trofik,  DOihio^  can  be  iii- 
ftrrred  from  ir  ud^»  the  t«abc»n  wais 
kocmn.  But  there  c-an  be  lit  tie 
doubt  the  coune  of  t)ie  river  runs 
to  litf:  nortb-«&st. 

The  distance  between  Toinbuc- 
Too  2nd  Bomacoo,  seems  trjo  siion 
to  aiibwer  the  intenal  between 
I'ombuctoo  arid  BambouL  'I*hlrty- 
eight  davfe  navigation  against  the 
current  cannot  be  more  tlian  twen- 
ty Kven  days  caravan  journies  in 
direct  distance.  And  Haev  A8i£> 
6ayi,  he  went  up  the  river  to  Jennie 
in  twenty  days^  and  \^  had  gone 
the  fiame  distance  by  land  in  ten 
davs. 

Bambouk  and  Bomacoo  are^  not 
untenably  supposed  to  be  tbe 
aauie. 

Of  the  Senegal  river,  above  the 
falls  of  Gouinia,  no  paiticulars  are 
known ^  but  that  the  route  of  the 
fclave  merchants  i:  along  its  banks 
to  Galama,  which  Danville  places 
at  100  geographic  miles  above  Gui- 
nia  :  and  Delble,  more  reasonably, 
states  at  40  miles. 

About  Galama,  Danville  thinks 
the  rivtr  comes  from  the  east — De- 
li&le  from  east  south-east :  each  car- 
ries it  clear  of  the  supposed  heail  of 
the  Niger ;  but  there  is  no  autho- 
rity to  determine  which  is  right. 

Delible  also  considered  the  space 
between  Bambouk  and  Toinbuctoo 
more  contracted  than  the  latter 
maps  have  made  it.  But^  probably, 
here  he  was  in  extremes. 

The  country  of  Bambara^  of 
which  Jennie  is  the  capital,  occu- 
pies most  of  the  river  Niger  to 
within  six  water  journies  of  its 
source.  ITie  river  receives  several 
streams  from  the  west  before  Tom- 
buctoo.  There  it  divides  into  two 
streams,  the  smaller  {lassing  close  to 
Totnbuctoo;  the  main  branch  going 


to  Houeaa,  m  considerable  city  m  fev 
daye>  joumet-  to  Tombuctoo. 

Thus  the  source  of  tbe  Niger  m 
approached,  and  its  coubw  aner- 
tairicid  from  west  to  east. 

}Aa^  Houghton  once  tboi^ght 
that  he  might  find  in  this  river  the 
remote  source  of  the  Nikp  but  it  it 
improbable.  Tbe  dbtfancar.  ii  1600 
geographic  miles  ia  a  direct  line, 
from  tbe  source  of  the  Niger  to  the 
influx  of  tiie  White  River.  And 
yet  more^  that  the  Nile,  after  le- 
cei\  ing  such  an  accessiKia  of  watos 
as  the  Niger,  and  its  streamtiR 
collected  in  IbOO  miles,  that  after 
all  the  Nile  should  not  be  a  gicatar 
river  than  it  is. 

The  river  Niger  is  at  its  h^gbot 
pitch  in  August,  when  svraleii  by 
periodical  raios.  The  Nile  abo  thea 
is  at  its  height.  It  would  take  a 
month  for  the  waters  of  Tombnc- 
too  to  run  into  Egypt^  and  there- 
fore the  Nile  must  swell  finom  tbe 
rains  in  Abyssinia,  which  £dl  peri- 
odically in  July  and  AugUBt,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  Nile. 

The  seasons  in  this  part  of  Africa 
are  stated  by  major  Hoqgbton  to 
be  curiously  similar  to  the  Indian 
monsoons.  The  dry  easterly  winds 
end  in  April,  then  the  south-west 
breezes  set  in. — June  3d  entered  on 
the  periodical  rains,  which  ended 
in  September. 

Whether  Houssa  be  a  town  or  a 
country,  is  not  ascertained.  The 
direction  of  the  river  from  Tom- 
buctoo is  also  not  yet  known.  Whe- 
ther it  commimicates  with  Bam- 
bouk and  Houssa -^  whether  its 
course  is  continuous,  or  whether 
there  be  an  intervening  Jake,  is  not 
yet  known ;  and  through  such  an 
interval  (700  miles)  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  guess. 

Tbe 
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The  merchants  at  Tunis  told  Mr. 
Magra^  that  Houssa  was  a  country 
north  of  Tunis.  Some  said  it  was 
inhabited  by  negroes,  some  by 
Arabs ;  but  all  agreed  there  was  a 
region  calJed  Soussa  to  inhabit. 

These  positions  do  not  contradict 
what  have  gone  before  on  some 
leading  geographical  pomts  in  the 
middle  and  nothern  Africa.  On 
the  contrary,  the  positions  of  Casti- 
nah  and  Agadez,  are  rather  con- 
firmed by  the  communications  frpm 
Mr.  Magra,  viz.  Agadez,  976  geo- 
graphical miles  from  Tunis,  stands 
995  on  the  map  of  the  association, 
1790  5  and  Castinah  stands  1300 
from  Tunis,  instead  of  1230  j  a  dif- 
ference, major  Rennel  thinks,  not 
to  be  regarded  in  such  an  extent  of 
distance.  Godamshe  is  stated  352 
miles  from  Tunis. 

P.  S.  The  last  letter  from  major 
Houghton  was  Sept.  1,  1791,  writ- 
ten in  pencil  to  Dr.  Laidley,  on  the 
Gambia  river.  The  characters  in 
pencil  were  almost  obliterated  when 
it  arrived  -,  but  it  appeared  that 
the  major  was  in  good  health,  and 
had  been  robbed  of  all  his  goods. 

The  letter  seems  to  be  dated 
from  Simbing :  no  such  name  ap- 
pears in  existing  maps,  or  in  the 
documents  before  the  association. 
If  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ini« 
tial  be  obliteiated,  and  that  the 
word  may  have  been  Timbing, 
then  it  may  answer  to  the  Timbe 
of  Danville,  eight  journies  short  of 
Tombuctoo. 

But  this  appears  uncertain. 

The  communication  of  the  so- 
ciety is  further  enriched  by  two 
charts,  under  the  direction  of  ma- 
jor Rennel] . 

1 .  A  sketch  of  the  north  part  of 
Africa. 


2.  A  sketch  of  major  Houghton*s 
track  to  Bambouk,  his  intended 
route  to  Tombuctoo,  and  of  the 
slave  merchants  from  Gallem  to 
Bambara. 


Account  of  an  extraordinary  CJiange, 
not  hitherto  described,  which,  uH" 
der  certain  Circumstances,  takes 
place  in  the  Human  Body  after 
Death,  By  M,  Thouret,  from 
Medical  Facts  and  Observations^ 
vol,  i.  8vo, 

THIS  paper  relates  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  bodies  from  the 
church  and  church-yard  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  at  Paris.  M.  Thouret, 
who  is  a  very  respectable  physician 
in  that  city,  and  already  well  known 
to  the  publick  by  his  writings, 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary change  to  which  the  human 
body,  under  certain  circumstances, 
is  subject  after  death. 

The  situation  of  the  burial-plaee 
in  question,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Paris>  has,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  pointed  it  out  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  publick.  Its  sup[)osed  un- 
healthiness  occasioned  it  to  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1557>  when  two  physici- 
ans, Fernelius  and  Houllier,  were 
directed  by  government  to  examine 
it ;  and  in  1737  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose.  On  both 
these  occasions  the  removal  of  it 
was  earnestly  recommended  i  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  incon- 
venience complained  of  till  the 
year  1780,  when  an  order  was 
issued  to  prevent  any  more  burials 
in  this  spot .  This  regulation,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  M.  Thouret  observes,  which  and,  during  tliat  period,  it  seems, 

might  have  been  sufficient  in  the  a  layer  of  earth,  from  8  to  10  feec 

generality  of  places  of  this  kind,  deep,  was  removed  from  the  sur* 

where  the  bodies,  being  but  thinly  face  of  the  burial  ground  totbeez- 

intei-sper^d    in     the    earth,     are  tent  of  12,000  square   feet»  and^ 

speedily  destroyed,  was  alti^gether  besides  a  great  number  of  sepante 

inadequate  to  the  evil  in  the  pre-  graves,  between  40  and  50  of  the 

sent  instance,  the  soil  l)eiiig  here  so  common  receptacles  were  opened 

saturated  with  animal  matter  as  to  to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  and 

be  no  longer  capable  of  any  action  some  of  them  to  their  very  bottoiQ, 

on  the  more  recent  bodies  accumu-  and  about  20^000  bodies,  buried  at 

lated  within  it.  different    periods,    were   removed 

M.  Thouret  observes,  that,  since  with  their  coffins, 
the  year  11  Sb*,  this  place  has  ser^'ed  Amidst  a  great  ^-ariety  of  appear- 
as  a  common  burial  place  for  the  ances  which  so  many  bodies  ex- 
greater  part  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  hibited,  from  their  having  bean 
and  that  for  a  great  number  of  interred  a  greater  or  less  space  of 
years  past,  from  ^2500  to  3000  bo-  time,  in  separate  graves  or  in  the 
dies  have  been  interrtd  in  it  annu-  common  receptacles,  there  was  one 
ally.  He  has  been  assured,  it  extraordinary  circumstance  wluch 
seems,  that  in  a  somewhat  less  soon  stnick  our  author's  attentioD. 
space  than  30  years,  upwards  of  This  was  the  state  of  the  ooffini 
80,000  bodies  were  interred  in  it  and  bodies  in  the  common  ptta. 
by  the  last  sexton.  This  immense  The  cofi^  in  these  were,  in  gene* 
collection  of  dead  bodies  occupied,  ral,  firm,  and  in  good  presenration; 
we  are  told,  a  surfiaice  of  moip  than  and  the  earth  that  surrounded  them 
10,000  square  feet.  They  were  was  of  a  deep  black  colour;  but« 
accumulated  for  the  most  part,  in  excepting  this  blackness*  which 
common  graves,  or  pits,  from  25  had  tinged  the  coffins  extemally» 
to  30  feet  deep,  each  of  which  was  they  retained  their  fredmeas,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  from  12  to  within  side  the  natural  colour  of 
1500  coffins  ;  and,  as  a  proof  how  the  wood  was  easily  distinguiabable. 
few  bodies  were  buried  in  separate  The  shrouds  were  observed  to  be  in 
graves,  we  are  told  that  the  num-  the  same  state  of  preservation,  and 
ber  of  such  interments  seldom  ex-  the  bodies  themselves  appeared  to 
ceeded  200  annually.  be  undiminished  in   biUL     Upon 

At  length,  government   having  removing  the  shroud^    the  flnhy 

detenuined  to  remove  this  nuisance,  parts  of  the  bodies  seemed  to  be 

the  royal  medical  society  were  call-  presened  ;   the  only  change  that 

ed  upon  to  point  out  the  best  mode  was  perceived    consisted  in  their 

of  doing  it  -,  and  our  author,  who  being  converted,  as  it  were,  into 

was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  a  su&tance^  the  whiteness  of  which 

by  the  society  for  that  purpose,  and  was  heightened  by  the  blackness  of 

who  su|)erintended  the  whole  im-  the  surrounding  soil, 

dertaking,  now  communicates  the  The  author  tells  us,  that  at  first 

result  of  his  observations  on  this  sight  of  this  curious  phenomenon 

subject  to  the  publick.    The  ope-  he  was  inclined  toconsidef  it  at  the 

rations  lasted  upwards  of  two  )'ears,  effect  of  lime   spread  over  these 

bodiesj 
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bodies }  but,  upon  examining  them  fibrous  part  of  the  muscles,  which  re- 
more  attentively,  he  was  soon  con-  main  for  a  long  time  distinguishable 
vinced  that  he  was  wrong  in  this  in  the  mass  that  surrounds  them, 
supposition,  and  he  found  that  all  The  parts  that  have  appeared  to 
the  soft  parts  were  converted  into  our  author  to  be  the  most  suscep- 
a  white  mass,  more  or  less  firm,  tible  of  this  change  have  been  the 
and  already  known  among  the  adipose  and  membraneous.  Some 
grave-diggers  by  the  name  of  fat  parts,  he  observes,  evidently  ac- 
(gras).  This  mass,  which  exhi-  quire  it  much  sooner  than  others; 
bited  no  appearance  of  a  fibrous  and  he  has  found  the  blood-vessels 
texture,  felt  unctuous  or  soapy  of  different  viscera,  j)articulaiiy 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingere,  those  of  the  liver,  transformed  into 
and  in  a  dry  air  grew  harder,  and  this  mass,  while  the  surrounding 
even  acquired  a  shining  polish  and  substance  of  the  viscus  itself  had  as 
a  sort  of  metallic  lustre,  but  became  yet  undergone  no  such  change, 
softer  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air.  He  observes  that,  in  general. 
In  general,  these  masses,  the  the  parts  preserve  their  natural  con- 
author  observes,  preserves  the  en-  figuration  in  proportion  to  the 
tire  shape  of  the  limbs.  Among  quantity  of  adipose  and  lymphatic 
the  bodies  which  he  found  the  most  juices  they  contain,  and  in  propor- 
completely  transformed  into  this  tion  to  the  density  of  their  texture, 
substance,  and  which  form  a  part  Thus  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
of  the  collection  he  has  made  to  il-  and  some  other  viscera,  it  seems, 
lustrate  the  history  of  this  pheno-  change  completely  into  this  sub- 
inenon,  several,  he  tells  us,  retain  stance,  and  retain  their  original 
their  natural  shape,  together  with  figure  5  while  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  features  of  the  face,  the  eyes,  the  spongy  and  vesicular  texture  of 
eyebrows,  and  eyelids.  The  trans-  the  lungs,  only  slight  vestiges  re- 
mutation,  he  observes,  is  not  con-  main  after  this  change ;  and  in 
fined  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  these  the  fatty  substance  into  which 
but  may  be  traced  through  every  they  are  converted  is  of  a  much 
part  of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  thinner  consistence  than  in  the 
tendons,  and  likewise  through  the  other  parts. 

different  cavities,  where  all  or  the  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  this 
greater  part  of  the  viscera  are  found  substance,  for  which  our  author 
converted  into  the  same  substance;  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to 
which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  M.  Fourcroy,  it  appears  to  consist 
cavities  of  the  bones,  even  in  the  of  an  oily  principle,  combined  with 
cells  of  the  diploe.  It  is  found  to  volatile  alkali,  so  as  to  form  a  soap, 
affect  the  texture  of  the  cartilages^  The  oily  basis  of  this  ammoniacal 
but  the  bones  themselves,  it  seems,  soap,  separated  by  acids^  is  de- 
remain  unaltered,  as  do  likewise  scribed  as  a  concrete  substance,  of 
the  hair  and  nails.  There  are  a  greyish  yellow  colour,  and  some- 
likewise,  we  are  told,  certain  co-  what  more  fusible  than  wax  5  com- 
louring  principles,  such  as  the  bile,  bined  with  fixed  or  volatile  alkali 
the  fluid  of  the  bronchial  glands;  it  forms,  we  are  told,  a  firm  soap, 
the  pigmentum  of  the  choroid,  the  M.  Thouret  remarks  that  it  is 
red  particles  of  the  bkK)d>  and  the  not  ductile  under  the  fingers  like 

wax. 
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wax,    but  that  it    crumbles  into  posed  a  human  liver  to  the  air  for 

small,  soft,  and  unctuous,  fragments,  a  considerable    number  of    yean, 

like  spermaceti,  the  substance  with  found  it  changed,  at  leng^,  into 

which  he  considers  it   as  having  a  whitish  mass,  in  its  appearance 

the  greatest  analogy.     Thus  he  ob-  not  unlike  agaric,  and  whicby  on 

serves  that  it  chrsytallises  like  sper-  exposure  to  a  gentle  hear«  yielded  a 

maceti,    and  dissolves  even  in  a  substance  simf^  to  spermaoetL  M. 

greater  proportion  than  that  does  Thouret  assure  us,  his  experiments 

in  heated  alcohol  -,  part  of  it  sepa-  have  taught  him  that  a  substance  of 

rating  again  as  the  solution  cools,  the  same  kind  may  be  extracted  in 

in  the   form  of  small  shining  la-  abundance  from  the  brain  of  mm 

minse.         .  and  other  animals.     May  it  noft» 

From  these  data  our  author  is  led  therefore^  he  asks,  be  latent  in  tte 


to  attempt  a  theory  of  the  forma-  living  body,  and  intended  to 
tion  of  this  substances.  He  ascribes  swer  some  purpose  in  the  aBioaal 
it  to  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  ceconomy  with  .  which  we  are  as 
puti-id  change  that  bodies  undergo  yet  unacquainted  ? 
in  the  earth  -,  and  thinks  that  the  This  singular  transmutation,  he 
origin  of  all  the  phenomena  is  to  be  observes,  though  it  is  found  to  tf* 
sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of  feet  bodies  of  both  sexn^  and  of 
water.  It  has  been  supposed,  he  all  ages,  is  subj^t,  however,  to 
observes,  that,  from  a  combination  some  differences  which  have*  not 
of  phlogisticated  with  inflammable  escaped  the  notice  of  the  oaw- 
air,  there  results,  during  the  putre-  diggei's,  who  have  remarkecf  tlut 
faction,  volatile  alkali  5  and  the  fix-  bodies  which  are  the  fiittest  aad 
ation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  in-  most  compact  pass  the  soonest  into 
flammable  air,  and  perhaps,  also,  this  state ;  that  very  dry  and  lean 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  dephlogis-  ones  acquire  more  of  the  i^ppearanoe 
ticated  air,  may,  he  thinks,  give  of  dry  mummies  and  that  lax  and 
rise  to  a  fat  or  oily  substance,  which,  humid  ones  melt  into  water. 
by  uniting  with  the  volatile  alkali.  The  transmutation,  .'whatever 
forms  a  soap.  may  be  its  nature,  takes  phoe,  we 
M.  Thouret  observes,  that  a  con-  are  told,  indifierentiy;  in  diflbrent 
cretion  analogous  to  this  substance  kinds  of  earth.  It  likewise  appean 
is  not  foreign  to  the  living  animal  to  be  completed  in  a  short  space  of 
economy ;  that  it  exists,  as  is  well  time.  The  last  great  fnts  of  tbe 
known,  in  large  masses,  in  the  ca-  burial-place  bad  been  closed,  it 
vities  of  the  brain  of  the  whale,  seems,  only  five  years,  mbd,  fhxn 
and  is  distributed,  by  numerous  the  surface  to  the  bottom^  all  the 
vessels,  through  al)  the  parts  of  that  bodies  they  contained,  a  veiy  sonA 
animal  ^  and  that  it  is  also  to  be  number  excepted,  were  found  by 
found  in  the  bile,  where,  till  of  our  author  tvansfbrmed  into  the 
late,  it  has  been  taken  for  a  resin,  substance  in  question. 
It  has  sometimes,  he  adds,  been  In  general,  however,  the  iminner 
found  extravasated  in  the  liver  in  which  this  transmutation,  when 
when  dried  in  the  air,  as  was  prov-  once  begun,  goes  on  and  is  corn- 
ed by  the  late  M.  Poulletier  de  la  pleted,  appears  to  be  not  altqgsther 
Salle,  of  Paris,   who,  having  ex-  uniform.    In    the    pits,  whan  k 
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seemed  to  be  the  most  completely    dually  dissolved,  and  at  length  there 
eflected,  the   greater    number    of    remain  only  slight  appearances  of 


bodies,  we  are  told,  were  entirely 
transformed )    but,   on   the    other 
liand,  in  some  the  change  appeared 
to  be  only^just  beginning  to  take 
place,  while  in  others  the  decom- 
position was    complete.       In  the 
small    number    that    afforded    no 
marks  of  it,  the  bones  only  remained, 
and  these  exhibited  the  common  ap- 
pearance.     Were  these,  the  author 
asks,  the  remains  of  bodies  that  had 
passed  through  this  state,  and  had 
afterwards  been  totally  destroyed  ? 
There  were  nothing,  he  observes, 
in  the  situation  of  these  last  that 
could  explain  the  difference.     They 
were  found    at    all    depths,  and 
close  to  others  in  which  the  change 
was  complete.  In  general,  however, 
it  seems,  it  was  in  the  bodies  at  the 
greatest  depth  that  the  change  ap- 
peared to  take  place  the  soonest;  and 
these  also  seemed  to  be  the  last  in 
which  this  fatty  substance  was  de- 
stroyed. Our  author  found  this  fact 
conflrmed  by  what  he  saw  in  two 
other  burial-grounds  at  Paris. 

It  appears,  from  M.  Thouret*s 
observation,  that  the  skin  is  the 
part  in  which  this  change  first  be- 
gins to  take  place,  and  that,  after 
this^  follow  the  hX,  the  muscles, 
and  the  viscera.     In  the  early  stage 


it  adhering  to  the  suri^ce  of  the 
bones ;  but  in  this  state  it  has 
the  consistence  and  colour  of  clay, 
or  becomes  dry  or  friable,  and  of  a 
darker  colour.  M.  Thouret  sup- 
poses this  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
colouring  principle,  or  of  the  earthy 
principle  still  combined  with  a  little 
of  the  fatty  substance. 

The  brain,  according  to  our 
author,  is  the  part  that  is  the  last 
destroyed. 

As    it  is  to  the    extrication  of 
aeriform  fluids  from  the  dead  body 
during  putrefaction,  and  to  the  re- 
action of  those  fluids  on  the  body 
itself,  that  our  author  thinks  we  are 
to  ascfibe  the  formation  of  this  sub- 
sfance,  so  he  observes  that  it  is 
not  till  the' surrounding  earth  is  sa- 
turated with  these  fluids  that  the 
change  begins  to  take  place.    This 
saturation  of  the  earthy  he  thinks, 
is  proved  by  the  black  colour.    Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  soon,  he  observes, 
loses  its  appearance,  and  becomes 
capable  of  dissolving  the  fatty  sub* 
stance  in  question.    He  has  found 
this  substance  only  in  the  common 
pits,  where  the  surrounding  earth 
has  acquired  this  black  colour :  he 
has  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
traces  of  it  in  single  graves  5   he 


of  the  transmutation  the  texture  of  therefore  concludes,  that  an  accu- 
the  skin,  we  are  told,  is  still  dis-  mulation  of  animal  bodies  in  large 
tinguishable,  as  is  also  the  colour  of    masses  is  requisite  for  its  formation ; 


the  fat  and  of  the  muscles  ;  and  it 
is  not  till  the  flbrous  texture  of  the 
latter  has  entirely  disappeared  that 
the  change  can  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete. When  this  is  accomplished, 
a  decomposition  begins  to  take  place. 
Thh  is  flrst  observable  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body;  and,  as  it  ad- 
vances, the  bones  become  dis- 
united, the  fktty  substance  is  gra- 


and  also  that  these  masses  must  be 
sufficiently  covered  with  earth  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  a6ri« 
form  fluids  that  are  extricated ;  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  these  escape, 
the  saturation  of  the  surrounding 
earth  becomes  less  complete. 

But,  besides  the  evaporation  of 
these  fluids,  which  takes  place  soon- 
er or  later,  another  cause  is  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  by  our  author,  as  contribut-  On  similar  principles,  he  thinks^ 
ing  very  powerfully  to  the  destruc-  may  be  explained  the  difierent  cir- 
tion  of  the  bodies  thus  transformed ;  cumstances  observed  in  the  decom- 
and  that  is,  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  position  of  bodies  in  burial-groundsj 
vrhich,  by  reason  of  the  soapy  na-  whether  in  separate  or  in  common 
ture  of  the  substance  in  question,  is  graves :  those  circumstances,  more 
found  to  dissolve  it  very  completely,  esjiecially,  which  mny  be  ascribed 
The  state  ofthe  earth  in  this  resj)ect,  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  ge- 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  neral,  he  observes,  they  will  depend 
circumstances  on  which  the  dura-  on  the  facility  with  which  it  absorbs 
tion  of  this  substance  depends.  Our  or  transmits  the  difierent  species  of 
author  accordingly  observed^  that  in  air  extricated  from  bodies  by  putre- 
the  pits  the  least  exposed  to  the  faction ;  and  hence  dry  sand  is,  he 
sun,  and  which,  from  their  situa-  thinks,  the  most  favourable  to  the 
tion  in  other  respects,  were  most  li-  decomposition  of  bodies.  This  de- 
able  to  moisture,  the  bodies  were  the  composition  will  also,  he  addB^  be 
most  Sf)eedily  decomposed.  He  has  accelerated  by  calcareous  earths^ 
seen  coffins  in  an  inclined  ]iosition,  which  are  known  to  be  very  porouB 
in  one  part  of  which,  exposed  to  and  permeable,  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  action  of  moisture,  thesubstance  have  been  called  putrid  or  septic 
in  question  was  completely  dissolved,  earths.  On  the  other  hand^  corn- 
while  in  the  dry  part  it  haH  under-  pact  argillaceous  earths,  he  observeik 
gone  no  change.  are  found  to  retard  this  decomposi- 
Of  this  curious  phenomenon,  tion,  as  was  mentioned  by  Messieun 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escap-  Lemery,  Geoffroy,  and  Hunauld,  in 
ed  observation,  M.Thouret  remarks,  their  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
that  it  adds  new  facts  to  the  history  enccs,  in  1738. 
of  the  decomposition  of  animal  These  facts,  the  author  ferther 
bodies  in  the  earth,  and  may  be  remarks,  serve  to  shew  how  little 
considered  as  a  particular  species  of  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion 
nunnmincation,  which  compared  commonly  entertained  relative  to 
with  that  which  proriuces  the  dry  and  the  conversion  of  the  dead  body 
fibrous  mummy,  shews  us,  in  this  into  earth,  no  such  appearance  hav- 
way,  a  new  process  of  Nature.  Both  ing  been  obseiTcd  in  any  of  the 
these  s))ecics  of  mummy,  he  ob-  coffins  that  were  entire.  Neither, 
serves,  depend  on  the  action  of  he  adds,  is  what  is  usually  ima- 
a^riform  fluids.  Thus  the  destruc-  gined  true,  that  the  body  is,  m 
tion  of  the  body  takes  place  if  th&se  general,  destroyed  by  worms,  as 
evaporate ;  the  species  of  mummy,  these  are  found  only  near  the  siir- 
which  is  more  immediately  the  sub-  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  bodies  that 
ject  of  this  paper,  is  produced  if  have  been  exposed  to  the  air.  His 
these  fluids,  when  disengaged,  are  observations  have  convinced  him 
reflected  on  the  soft  ])arts  of  the  that  human  bodies  consigned  to  the 
body,  or  retained  in  their  texture ;  earth  insensibly  exhale  and  evapo- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dry  and  rate  in  volatile  principles  ;  and  for 
fibrous  mummy  is  foimed  whenever  this  reason  it  is,  he  thinks,  that 
these  same  fluids  are  not  at  all,  or  the  soil  of  burial-places  does  not 
im|)crfectly  disengaged.  perceptibly  accumulate. 
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Fairy-rings  accounted  for  jjoth  a 
Note  in  the  Botanic  Garden^  a 
Poem  by  Dr»  Darwya. 

THERE  is  a  phaenomenon, 
supposed  to  be  electric, 
which  is  yet  unaccounted  for,  I 
mean  the  fairy-rings,  so  often  seen 
upon  the  grass.  The  numerous 
flashes  of  lightning  which  occur 
every  summer  are,  I  believe,  ge- 
nerally discharged  on  the  earth,  and 
but  seldom  (if  ever)  from  one  cloud 
to  another.  Moist  trees  are  the 
most  frequent  conductors  of  these 
flashes  of  lightning  j  and  1  am  in- 
formed by  purchasers  of  trees  that 
innumerable  ones  are  thus  cracked 
and  injured.  At  other  times,  larger 
parts  or  prominences  of  clouds,  gra- 
dually sinking  as  they  move  along, 
are  discharged  on  the  moister  parts 
of  grassy  plains.  Now,  this  knob 
or  corner  of  a  cloud,  in  being  at- 
ti^cted  by  the  earth,  will  come 
nearly  cylindrical,  as  loose  wool 
would  do  when  drawn  out  into  a 
thread,  and  will  strike  vthe  earth 
with  a  stream  of  electricity  perhaps 
two  or  ten  yards  in  diameter.  Now, 
as  a  stream  of  electricity  displaces 
the  air  it  passes  through,  it  id  plain 
no  part  of  the  grass  can  be  burnt 
by  it,  but  just  the  external  ring  of 
the  cylinder  where  the  grass  can 
have  access  to  the  air,  since  with- 
out air  nothing  can  be  calcined. 
This  earth,  after  having  been  so 
calcined,  becomes  a  richer  soil,  and 
either  funguses  or  a  bluer  grass  for 
many  years  mark  the  place.  That 
lightning  displaces  the  air  in  its 
passage  is  evinced  by  the  loud  crack 
that  succeeds  it,  which  is  owing  to 
the  sides  of  the  aerial  vacuum  clap- 
ping together  when  the  lightning  is 
withdrawn.  That  nothing  will  cal- 
cine without  air  is  now  well  under- 


stood from  the  acids  produced  in 
the  burning  of  phlogistic  substances, 
and  may  be  agreeably  seen  by  sus- 
pending a  paper  on  an  iron  prong, 
and  putting  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
blaze  of  an  iron -furnace :  it  may  be 
held  there  some  seconds,  and  may 
be  again  withdrawn,  without  its 
being  burnt,  if  it  be  passed  quickly 
into  the  flame,  and  out  again  through 
the  external  part  of  it,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  air.  I  know  some 
circles  of  many  yards  diameter  of 
this  kind  near  Foremark  in  Derby- 
shire,  which  annually  produce  large 
white  funguses,  and  stronger  grass, 
and  have  done  so,  I  am  informed, 
above  thirty  years.  This  increased 
fertility  of  the  ground,  by  calcina- 
tion or  charring,  and  its  continuing 
to  operate  so  many  years,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  former, 
and  shews  the  necessity  of  paring 
and  burning  new  turf  in  agriculture, 
which  produces  its  effect  not  so 
much  by  the  ashes  of  the  vegetable 
fibres,  as  by  charring  the  soil  which 
adheres  to  them. 

These  situiations,  whether  from 
eminence  or  moisture,  which  were 
proper  once  to  attract  and  discharge 
a  thunder-cloud,  are  more  liable 
again  to  experience  the  same. 
Hence  .  many  fairy-rings  are  often 
seen  near  each  other,  either  without 
intersecting  each  other,  as  I  saw 
this  summer  in  a  garden  in  Not- 
tingham, or  intersecting  each  other, 
as  described  on  Arthur's  seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Edinb.  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

Description  of  the  Tarantula*,  and 
Method  taken  to  cure  those  bit  by  it, 

OF  the  various  species  of  venom- 
ous insecis,  there  is  none  of  so 
singular  a  nature,  or  whose  bite  is 


*  For  the  natural  history  of  this  inicct  see  our  volume  for  178^,  p.  89. 
Vol.  xxxv.  X  attended 
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attended  with  more  astonishiog  and 
fetal  effects  than  that  now  under 
consideration. 

The  tarantula  is  a  native  of  Italy,, 
and  takes  its  name  from  Tarentuui, 
a  city  of  Apulia,  near  Naples.  It 
is  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
but  those  of  Apulia  are  the  only 
sort  reckoned  dangerous. 

Its  usual  habitation  is  in  a  cave, 
furrowed  out  by  its  claws  in  some 
dry  and  chalky  soil.  It  generally 
remains  in  its  cave  during  the  day- 
time,J  comiiig  out  in  search  of  its 
pi'ey  in  the  night.  The  peasants  of 
Apulia  have  a  particular  mode  of 
alluring  it  from  its  den,  by  making 
a  soft  hissing  noise  through  an  oaten 
pipe,  which  it  imagines  to  be  some 
tavourite  prey,  whereu|)on  it  comes 
forth,  and  falls  a  victim  to  its  vo- 
racity. A  fill!  grown  tarantula  is 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  but  some 
old  ones  are  considerably  larger,  it 
is  furnished  with  eight  feet,  each  of 
which  has  three  joints,and  is  covered 
with  a  fine  down.  From  the  shoul- 
ders arise  a  pair  of  horns,  which  the 
creature  makes  use  of  in  confining 
its  prey,  while  it  is  killing  it  with  its 
forceps.  The  body  is  of  various 
colours,  and  covered  with  a  long 
down  or  line  hair,  of  a  dusky  colour. 
It  has  eight  eyes,  which  are  large, 
and  in  continual  motion. 

The  tarantula  sleeps  in  its  cave 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  great 
part  of  the  autumn  and  spring.  It 
is  a  very  singular  observation  made 
by  Pliny,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Apuli&n  peasants,  that  the  young 
ones  for  their  [first  food  devour 
their  parent,  by  extracting  the 
juice  out  of  difierent  parts  of  her 
body,  ana  then  leaving  it  dead  in 
the  field,  going  in  search  of  other 
prey. 


The  bite  of  m  tarantula  (as  it  ii 
properly  called)  is  a  wound  inflicted 
in  a  peculiar  inanneir,  and  occasbot 
a  pain  not  unlike  the  stiog  of  a  bee. 
The  creature  pierces  the  skin  with 
its  forcc|)8,and  instantly  injects  from 
its  mouth  a  poison  into  the  wound. 
In  a  few  hours  the  patient  Mi 
a  numbness,  and  the  part  afeted 
is  marked  with  a  livid  circle,  wfaidi 
soon  after  rises  into  a  painful  sirel- 
ling ;  shortly  after  this  the  patiest 
falls  into  a  profound  meteacholf; 
'  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  at 
length  loses  all  his  sense  and  mo- 
tion. Trembling,  anger,  laughlcTi 
joy,  frar,  and  weeping,  are  stroif 
symptoms  attending  a  person  bitt^ 
this  insect,  who  would  infalliblj 
expire  were  not  proper  means  used 
immediately  to  expel  the  poison. 
Medicine  of  no  kind  is  of  the  kiit 
efficacy,  musick  being  the  only  aod 
eure  remedy. 

No  sooner  has  the  patient  lost  Ins 
sense  and  motion,  than  a  musidan 
who  is  sent  for,  tries  several  tunes, 
and  when  he  has  hit  on  one  whose 
tones  and  modulations  seem  to  suit 
the  affected  person,  he  is  obserroi 
to  make  a  fsant  motion : — he  first 
moves  his  arm,  next  his  legs,  and 
by  degrees  his  whole  body,  till 
he  rises  on  his  feet,  and  b^ns  to 
dance,  which  some  continue  to  do 
for  several  hours  successively.  After 
this  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  when 
he  has  sufficiently  recruited  htf 
strength,  he  b  allured  out  of  bed 
by  the  same  tune,  to  take  anCMltf 
dance,  which  exerdae  is  repeittd 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  till  the  pi* 
tient  finding  himself  fatigued  isd 
unable  to  dance  any  longer,  ii 
known  to  be  cured. 

Perceivuig  himself  tfato  weariad, 
he  begins  to  recover  his  strength, 

aod 
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and  awakes  as  one  out  of  a  pro-  people  who  used  the  cane  juice 

found  sleep^  without  the  smallest  a  common   drink:   Quique  bibunt 

recollection  of  any  thing  that  passed  tenerd  dulces  ab  arundine  succoe. 

during  his  disorder.  At  what  time  the  Indians  dis* 

If  the  cure  be  not  completely  covered  the  art  of  granulating  the 

effected,  the  patient  continues  me-  juice  by  evaporation^  does  not  ap- 

lancholy,  shuns  society,  and,  if  not  pear^  but  sugar  probably  found  its 

closely  watched,  will,  the  first  opr  way  into  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea 

portunity,  drown  himself.   Such  are  at   a   very  early   period.     Lafitau 

the  result  and  cure  of  the  bite  of  conjectures^  however^  that  ihe  plant 

the    tarantula,    according    to    the  itself   was    unknown  in  christen* 

natives   of  Apulia,    whose    effects  dom   until   the  time  of  the  croi* 

several  learned  and  ingenious  men  sades  ?     Its    cultivation,    and    the 

have  endeavoured  to  prove  are  an  method  of  expressing  and  purifying 

imposition  and  error.    But,  how-  the  juice,  as  practised  by  the  inha- 

ever,  it  has  been  asserted  by  those  bitants  of  Acra  and  Tripoli,  are 

whose    authority    is    indisputable^  described  by  Albertus  and  Aquensis, 

that  the  fact  is  not  merely  founded  a  monkish   writer,   who  observes, 

upon  hearsay,  but  reason  and  ex-  that   the  christian  soldiers  in  the 

perience.  holy  land  frequently  derived  re- 
freshment and  support,  in  a  scar- 
city  of  provisions,  by  sucking  the 

Description  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  canes.      It' flourished  also  in  the 

Conjectures   respecting    its   Anti-  Morea  and  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes 

quity  and  Introduction  into  Eu-  and  Malta,  and  from  thence  wae 

rope,  from  B.  Edwards's  History  transported    into   Sicily  5    but   the 

of  ihe'West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  time  is  not  precisely  ascertained : 

^  Lafitau  recites  a  donation  of  Wil- 

IN  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  liara,  the  second  king  of  Sicily,  to 

the  West  India  Islands,  the  first  the  monastery  of  St.  Bennett,  of  a 

object  that  naturally' excites  atten-  mill  for  grinding  sugar-canes,  with 

tion  is   the  cane  which  produces  all  its  rights,  members>   and   ap- 

their  great  staple  commodity,  sugar;  purtenances.    This     happened    in 

a  plant,  which,  from  its  commercial  1 166. 

importance  and  general  utility,  we  From   Sicily  the   Spaniards   are 

may  venture  to  pronounce  one  of  said  to  have  conveyed  the  cane  to 

the  most  valuable  in  the  creation,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canary, 

The  ancient  name  of  the  cane  was  and  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  soon  after 

iaccharum.      This  word   was  cor-  they  were  discovered  in  the  16th 

rupted  in  monkish  Latin,  into  zu-  century ;    and  from  some  one  of 

charum,  and  afterwares  into  zucra.  those  islands  it  has  been  supposed 

By  the  Spaniards  it  was  converted  to^  have  found  its  way  at  an  early 

into  acucar,    from    whence  sugar,  period  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies; 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East,  *'  producing  a  commerce  (says  La~ 

and  was  probably  cultivated  in  India  fitau)  which  has  proved  mote  va- 

and  Ambia  time  immemorial.     Lu-  luable  than  the  mines  of  Peru.*' 

can,  enumerating  the  eastern  auxi-  -     Such  is  the  commonly  received 

liaries     of    Pompey,    describes    a  opinion  respecting  the  history  of  this 

X  2  valuable 
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valuable  pioduriion.  Herrera  posi- 
li^eiV  ass-ens.  that  the  sugar-cane 
It  a?  irans^  lanteti  into  HUi^rjiola, 
from  the  Canan  blaods,  in  ihe  year 
1S06,  br  a  Spariard  of  the  name 
of  Acuilon  :  but  in  this  instance 
the  res-jwctable  historian,  howiever 
correal  in  Azeneral,  is  cUarly  mis- 
taken :  it  appearing  by  the  teiii- 
mony  of  Pfter  Martyr,  in  the  3d 
book  uf  his  firet  decad.  written 
during  Columbus's  second  expedi- 
tion^ which  be^on  in  14^*3.  ar.d 
cndcnl  in  1495,  that  the  sugar-cane 
was,  at  that  periled,  sutficiently 
known  in  Hi^paniola. 

The   fact   seems    to   have   been, 
that  Columbus   hiIu^r]f  carried  it 
thither  amon^r  other  articles   and 
productions,    which    he    conveyed 
from  Old  Spain   and   the  Canary 
islands,  in  his  second  voyage.    Mar- 
tyr's account  is  as  follows  : — "  Ad 
foetus     procreandos,    equas,    otes, 
juvencas  et  plura  alia  cum  sui  ge- 
neri  masculis  :  legumina,  triticum, 
hordeum,  et  reliqua  iis  similia,  non 
solum  alimenti,  verum  etiam  semi- 
nundi.  prxfcctus  apparat :  vites  et 
aliarum  nostratium  arborium  plan- 
taria,  quibus  terra  ilia  caiet  ad  earn 
important,  nullus  enim   apud  eas 
insulas  notas  arbores  inven^re  prs- 
ter  pinus  palmasque  eteasaltissimns, 
ac  mii-ae  duritiei  et  proceritatis  ac 
I'ectitudinis  propter  soli  ubertatem; 
atque  etiam   ignotos  fructus  alias 
pluries  procreantes.     Terram  aiunt 
esseteriarum  omnium  quas  ambiunt 
sidera  uberrimani,'*      Although  in 
this  passage  the  sugar-cane  is  not 
expressly  enumerated,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  not  considered  bv  Co- 

m 

lunibus  as  a  native  of  the  countrv* ; 
for  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
unacquainted  with  this  production, 
whic^  grew  in  great  perfection  in 
Vale^ci^  and  other  parts  in  Spain  ; 


vet  he  found,  it  seems,  on  his  arrinJ, 
net  tree?  or  plants  inihe  newly  disco- 
vered counin'  of  which  he  had  an? 
previous  knowleiige.  excepting  only 
the  palm  and  the  pine.  Thai  the  cane 
was  then  t:iere  appears  from  a  sub- 
sequent p«issa£^f :  in  which,  5})eak- 
ing  of  such  vegetable  product iuos 
as  the  Spaniards  had  sown  or  plant- 
ed in  an  inclosed  garden  inoaiMili- 
atelv  after  their  anival.  Martvr  has 
these  words,  which  combined  with 
the  former,  are,  as  I  conceiTe,  deci- 
siie  of  the  question: — Melones  cit- 
curbitas,  cucumeres,  et  alia  id  genui 
in  diem  sextum  et  trigesimum  carp- 
serunt.  Sed  nusquam  se  melioraim- 
quani  comedisse  aiebant.   Haec  hor- 
tensia,  toto  anno  habent  recentia. 
C  annarum  radices  ex  qunrum  suoco 
saccanim  extorquetur,  sed  non  cca- 
gulat  ur  succus,  cubi  tales  csumasintim 
qui ndecimum  etiam  diem  emisemnt 
On   the  other  hand,  there  are 
authors  of  great  learning  and  in- 
dustr)-,  who  maintain  that  the  sugar- 
cane b  a  native  both  of  the  islandfl 
and  the  continent  of  America  with- 
in the  tropics ;  they  assert,  that  it 
was  found  growing  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  the  new  hemis- 
phere when  first  explored  by  the 
Spanish  invaders.     P.  Labat^  who 
appears    to    have    considered    the 
que&tion  with  a  laborious  attention, 
is  decidedly  of  this  opinion^  and  he 
quotes,  in  support  of  it,  among 
other  authorities,  that  of  Thomas 
Gage,  an  Englishman,   who  went 
to  New  Spain  in  16^5,  and  of  whom 
I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work.     Gage's 
voyage  is  now  before  me,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  enumerates  sugar- 
canes  among  the  fruits  and  provi- 
visions  supplied  the  crew  of  his  ship 
by    the   Charaibs   of  Guadaloupe. 
"Now,-  obser^-esLabat,  "it  isalhct, 

that 


y" 
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that  the  Spaniards  had  never  cuhi- 
vated  an  inch  of  ground  in  the 
smaller  Antilles.  Their  ships  com- 
monly touched  at  those  islands  in- 
deed, for  wood  and  water,  and  they 
left  swine,  in  the  view  of  supply- 
ing with  fresh  provisions  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  might  call 
there  in  future  j  but  it  were  absurd 
in  the  highest  degree  to  suppose 
that  they  would  plant  sugar-canes, 
and  put  hogs  ashore  at  the  same 
time  to  destroy  them. 

"  Neither  had  the  Spaniards  any 
motive  for  bestowing  this  plant  on 
islands  which  they  considered  as  of 
no  kind  of  importance^  except  for 
the  purpose  that  has  been  mention- 
ed ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  Charaibs 
might  have  cultivated,  after  their 
departure,  a  production  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  betrays  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  disposition 
and  character. 

*'  But,*'  continues  Labat^  "  we 
have  surer  testimony,  and  such  as 
proves  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
the  sugar-cane  is  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  America.  For,  besides 
the  evidence  of  Francis  Zimenes, 
who  in  a  treatise  on  American 
plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  asserts, 
that  the  sugar-cane  grows  without 
cultivation,  and  to  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Plate  ]  we  are  assured  by  Jean  do 
JLeary,  a  protestant  minister,  who 
was  chaplain  in  1556  to  the  Dutch 
garrison  in  the  fort  of  Coligny,  on 
the  river  Janeiro,  that  he  himself 
found  sugar-canes  in  great  abun- 
dance in  many  places  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  and  in  situations  never 
visited  by  the  Portuguese.  Father 
Hennepen  and  other  voyagers  bear 
testimony  in   like  manner  to  the 

m 

growth  of  the  cane  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  \  and  Jean  de  Lact 


to  its  spontaneous  production  in  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  not 
for  the  plant,  therefore,  but  from 
the  secret  of  making  sugar  from  it, 
that  the  West  Indies  are  indebted 
to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  j 
and  then  to  the  nations  of  the 
East." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Labat^ 
which  the  learned  Lafitau  has  pro- 
nounced incontrovertible,  and  it  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  recent  dis- 
coveries J  the  sugar-cane  having 
been  found  in  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  our  late 
illustrious  navigator  captain  Cook. 

In  these  accounts,  however,  there 
is  no  contradiction.  The  sugar- 
cane might  have  grown  spontane- 
ously in  many  parts  of  the  new 
world,  and  Columbus,  unapprized 
of  the  circumstance,  might  likewiie 
have  carried  some  of  the  plants  to 
Hispaniola,  and  such  I  believe  was 
the  fact.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
industry  with  which  the  Spanish 
settlers  applied  themselves  to  its 
cultivation,  affords  a  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  manners  of  the  present 
inhabitants ;  it  appearing  by  the 
testimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  less 
than  thirty  ingenios,  or  sugar  mills, 
were  established  on  that  island  so 
early  as  1535. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  arundi  saccharifera.  It  is  a 
jointed  reed  terminating  in  leaves 
or  blades,  whose  edges  are  finely 
and  sharply  serrated.  The  body  of 
the  cane  is  strong,  but  brittle,  and 
when  ripe,  of  a  fine  straw  colotir, 
inclinable  to  yellow  j  and  it  contains 
a  soft  pithy  substance,  which  affords 
a  copious  supply  of  juice,  of  a  sweet- 
ness  the  least  cloying,  and  the  most 
agreeable  in  nature.  The  inter- 
mediate distance  between  each  joint 
of  the  cane  vanes  according  to  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  soil.  In  general,  it 
isfroro  one  to  three  inches  in  length, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  whole 
cane  depends  likewise  upon  circum- 
stances. In  stroug  landis,  and  lands 
richly  manured,  1  have  seen  some 
that  measured  twelve  feet  from  the 
root  to  the  upper  joint.  The  ge- 
neral height,  however  (the  flag  part 
excluded),  is  from  three  feet  and  a 
half  to  seven  ioet,  and  in  verv  rich 
lands  the  stole  or  root  has  been 
known  to  put  forth  upwards  of  one 
hundred  suckers  or  shoots. 


Accout  of  the  P'tementOy  or  Allspice, 
frovi  the  same. 

1  CLOSE  mv  catalo^ie  w  itb  one 
of  the  most  elegant  productions 
in  nature,  a  production  which  rivals 
the  most  valuable  species  of  tlieEast 
combining  the  f]a\our  and  proper- 
ties of  many  of  those  spices ;  and 
forming  (as  its  popular  name  de- 
notes) an  admirable  substitute  and 
succedai.euni  for  them  all. 

The  piemen  to  trees  grow  spon- 
taneously, and  in  great  abundance, 
in  many  parts  of  Jamaicr^,  but  moi-e 
particularly  on  hilly  situations,  near 
the  sea,  on  the  northern  side  of 
that  island  :  where  they  form  tiie 
most  delicious  groves  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined ;  filling  the  air 
with  frae:rance,  and  eivins:  realitv 
though  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the 
globe,  to  our  threat  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  those  balmy  gales  which 
convey  to  the  delighted  voyager 

"  Saba&D  odours  from  tbe  spiej  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest 

Cheered  with  llie  grateful  fmell  uld 
ocean  smile*." 

This  tree  is  purely  a  chiki  of  na- 


ture, and  seems  to  mock  all  the  1^ 
hours  of  man,  in  his  endesTCNin  to 
extend  or  im]nrove  its  growth :  not 
one  attempt  in  fifty  to  pro|Migmte 
the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them 
from  the  seeds,  in  parts  of  the 
coimtry  where  it  is  not  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously,  having  soeceed* 
ed.  The  usual  method  of  forming 
a  new  piemen  to  plantation  (in  Ja- 
maica it  is  called  a  tcalkj  is  nothing 
more  than  to  appropriate  a  piece  of 
woodland  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  plantation  already  existing,  or  in 
a  country  where  the  scattered  trees 

m 

are  found  in  a  native  state,  the 
woods  of  which  being  fidlen,  the 
trees  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
Ground  till  they  become  rotten  and 
perish.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
months  after  the  first  season,  abun- 
dance of  young  piemento  planls 
u  ill  be  found  growing  vigorously  in 
all  parts  of  the  land,  being,  with- 
out doubt,  produced  from  ripe  bu- 
ries scattered  there  by  the  birdsy 
while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  a£fbrd 
them  both  shelter  and  shade.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  it  will  be 

m 

proper  to  give  the  land  a  thoroog^ 
cleansing,  leaving  such  only  uf  the 
piemento  trees  as  have  a  good  ap- 
pearance, which  will  then  soon 
form  such  groves  as  those  I  have 
described,  and,  except  perhaps  for 
the  first  or  four  five  }-ears,  reqiure 
\-er\-  little  attention  afterwanb, 

m 

1  do  not  believe  there  is,  in  all 
the  vegetable  creation,  a  tree  of 
gi'eater  beauty  than  a  young  pie- 
mento. The  trunk,  which  is  of  a 
grey  colour,  smooth  and  shining, 
and  altogether  free  of  bark,  riset 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  It  the.'i  branches  cut  on  all 
sides,  richly  clothed  with  leaves  of 
a  deep  green,  somewhat  like  thoie 
of  the  Imy  tree;  and  these,  in  tbe 

monthi 
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months  of  July  and  Ai:^;u8t»  are 
beautifdily  contrasted  and  relieved 
by  an  exuberance  of  white  flowers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  tlie. leaves 
are  equally  fragrant  with  the  fruit, 
and  I  am  told  will  yield  in  distil- 
lation a  delicate  odoriferous  oil, 
which  is  very  commonly  used  in 
the  medicinal  dispensaries  of  Eu- 
rope for  oil  of  cloves. 

Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blos- 
som the  berries  become  fit  for  ga^* 
theringj  the  fruit  not  being  suf- 
fered to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the 
pulp  in  that  state  being  moist  and 
glutinous,  is  difficult  to  cure,  and 
when  dry  becomes  black  and  tastn^ 
less.  It  id  impossible,  however,  to 
prevent  some  of  the  ripe  berries 
from  mixing  with  the  rest ;  but  if 
the  proportion  of  them  be.  great, 
the  price  of  the  commodity  is  con- 
siderably injured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand  ;  one 
'  labourer  on  the  tree  will  give  em- 
ployment to  three  below  (who  are 
generally  women  and  children)  in 
picking  the  berries,  and  an  indus* 
trious  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  TOlbs. 
in  a  day.  It  is  tdeii;,- spread  on  a 
terrace,  and  exposed  to  the  sua 
for  about  seven  days,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  loses  its  green  colour^ 
and  becomes  of  a  reddish  brown, 
and  when  peigfectly  dry  it  is  fit  for 
market. 

/  The  returns  from  a  ]»emento 
walk,  in  a  favourable  season,  are 
prodigious;  a  single  tree  has  been 
known  to  yield  150lbs.  of  the  raw 
fruit,  or  one  hundred  weight  of  the 
dried  spice ',  there  being  commonly 
a  loss  in  weight  of'  one  third  in 
curing;  but ^  this,  like  many  other 
of  the  minor  productions,  is  exceed- 
ingly uncertain,  and  perhaps  a  very 
plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in 
tive  years.    The  price  in  thm  Br&» 


tish  market,  as  may  be  snpposdU 
fluctuates  accordingly;  but,  I  hi^ 
lieve,  its  average  ibr  ^oom.  years 
past  may  be  put  at  ten  pence  tlm 
opund,  including  (he  duty,  whicb 
IS  three  pence. 

This,  though  certainly  a  mueh 
greater  price  than  the  conmiodity 
bore  in  former  years,  gives  how- 
ever so  little  profit  to  the  owner^ 
compared  with  that  of  some  other 
productions,  that  the  growth  of 
picimento  decreases  every  y^tt^ 
many  beautiful  walks,  being  datPf 
cut  down,  and  the  landj#pi^opriai« 
ed  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Its 
annual  export  from  Jamaica  (th« 
only  one  of  our  colonies  which  pro* 
duces  piemento)  is  ^bout  6000  Bags 
of  Utlbs.  each. 

.* 

■  ■  ■  »  » 

Account  of  the  ^ima2r^^ewSontli 
Wales,  from  Hunter^Viiistorical 
i|wmal  of  the  Transactions  at 
Piortt  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island. 

TH£  animal  described  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Endeavour, 
called  the  Kangaroo,  (but  by  the 
natives  Patagarang,}  we  found  in 
great  numbers ;  one  was  shot  which 
weighed  140  pounds  i  .its  tail  was 
|K>  inches  long,  and  17  in  circum** 
ference  at  the  root  ^  it  is  very  well 
described  in  Phillip's  voyage :  ''  We 
ate  the  flesh  with  great  relish,  and 
I  think  it  good  mutton,  although 
not  so  delicate  as  ihat  jKrhich  we 
find  in  Leadenhall  market.  Thct 
strength  this  animal  has  in  its  hind 
quarters  is  very  great:  in  its  eni^ 
deavours  to  escape  fiom  us,  when 
surprised,  it  springs  from' its  hind 
legs,  jrhijch  are  very  long,  and 
leaps  at  each  bound  about  six  or 
eight  yards,  but  does  not  appear  in 
mnniiig^co  let  its.  Ion  Mt  tmnm 
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tioned  by  our  author^  as  contribut-  On  siinilar  principles,  he  thinks^ 
ing  very  powerfully  to  the  destruc-  may  be  explained  the  difierent  cir- 
lion  of  the  bodies  thus  transformed ;  cumstances  obser\'ed  in  the  decom- 
and  that  is,  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  position  of  bodies  in  burial-groundsj 
which,  by  reason  of  the  soapy  na-  whether  in  separate  or  in  common 
ture  of  the  substance  in  question,  is  graves :  those  circumstances,  more 
found  to  dissolve  it  very  completely,  esjiecially,  which  mny  be  ascribed 
lliestateofthe  earth  in  this  respect,  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  ge- 
b,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  neral,  he  observes,  they  will  depend 
circumstances  on  which  the  dura-  on  the  facility  with  which  it  absorbs 
tion  of  this  substance  depends.  Our  or  transmits  the  difierent  species  of 
author  accordingly  observed,  that  in  air  extricated  from  bodies  by  putre- 
the  pits  the  least  exposed  to  the  faction  -,  and  hence  dry  sand  is«  he 
sun,  and  which,  from  their  situa-  thinks,  the  most  favourable  to  the 
tion  in  other  respects,  were  most  li-  decomposition  of  bodies.  This  de- 
able  to  moisture,  the  bodies wei-e  the  composition  will  also,  he  adds,  be 
most  speedily  decomposed.  He  has  accelerated  by  calcareous  earths, 
seen  coffins  in  an  inclined  ])osition,  which  are  known  to  be  very  porous 
in  one  part  of  which,  exposed  to  and  })ermeab]e,  and,  for  this  reasoDj 
the  action  of  moisture,  thesubstance  have  been  called  putrid  or  septic 
in  question  was  completelydissolved,  earths.  On  the  other  hand^  corn- 
while  in  the  dry  part  it  haH  under-  pact  argillaceous  earths,  he  obserrest 
gone  no  change.  are  found  to  retard  this  decomposi- 
Of  this  curious  phenomenon,  tion,  as  was  mentioned  by  Messiean 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escap-  Lemery,  Geoffroy,  and  Hunauld,  in 
ed  observation,  M.Thouret  remarks,  their  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
that  it  adds  new  facts  to  the  history  ences,  in  17S8. 
of  the  decomposition  of  animal  These  &cts,  the  author  ferther 
bodies  in  the  earth,  and  may  be  remarks,  serve  to  shew  how  little 
considered  as  a  particular  species  of  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion 
mummification,  which  compared  commonly  entertained  relative  to 
with  that  which  produces  the  dry  and  the  conversion  of  the  dead  body 
fibrous  mummy,  shews  us,  in  this  into  earth,  no  such  appearance  haT« 
way,  a  new  process  of  Nature.  Both  ing  been  obsei*ved  in  any  of  the 
these  species  of  mummy,  he  ob-  coffins  that  were  entire.  Neither, 
serves,  depend  on  the  action  of  he  adds^  is  what  is  usually  im^- 
aeriform  fluids.  Thus  the  destruc-  gined  true,  that  the  body  is,  m 
tion  of  the  body  takes  place  if  these  general,  destroyed  by  woroiH,  as 
evaporate ;  the  species  of  mummy,  these  are  found  only  near  the  siir- 
which  is  more  immediately  the  sub-  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  bodies  that 
ject  of  this  paper,  is  produced  if  have  been  exposed  to  the  air.  His 
these  fluids,  when  disengaged,  are  observations  have  convinced  him 
reflected  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  that  human  bodies  consigned  to  the 
body,  or  retained  in  their  texture ;  earth  insensibly  exhale  and  evapo- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dry  and  rate  in  volatile  principles  ;  and  fbr 
fibrous  mummy  is  foimed  whenever  this  reason  it  is,  he  thinks,  that 
these  same  fluids  are  not  at  all,  or  the  soil  of  burial-places  does  not 
im{)crfectly  disengaged.  perceptibly  accumulate. 
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Fairy-rings  accounted  for  fjfoih  a 
Note  in  the  Botanic  Garden^  a 
Poem  by  Dr.  Darwlja. 

THERE  is  a  phaenomerion, 
supposed  to  be  electric, 
which  is  yet  unaccounted  for,  I 
mean  the  fairy-rings,  so  often  seen 
upon  the  grass.  The  numerous 
flashes  of  lightning  which  occur 
every  summer  are,  I  believe,  ge- 
nerally discharged  on  the  earth,  and 
but  seldom  (if  ever)  from  one  cloud 
to  another.  Moist  trees  are  the 
most  frequent  conductors  of  these 
flashes  of  lightning ;  and  1  am  in- 
formed by  purchasers  of  trees  that 
innumerable  ones  are  thus  cracked 
and  injured.  At  other  times,  larger 
parts  or  prominences  of  clouds,  gra- 
dually sinking  as  they  move  along, 
are  discharged  on  the  moister  parts 
of  grassy  plains.  Now,  this  knob 
or  corner  of  a  cloud,  in  being  at- 
ti^cted  by  the  earth,  will  come 
nearly  cylindrical,  as  loose  wool 
would  do  when  drawn  out  into  a 
thread,  and  will  strike  *the  earth 
with  a  stream  of  electricity  perhaps 
two  or  ten  yards  in  diameter.  Now, 
as  a  stream  of  electricity  displaces 
the  air  it  passes  through,  it  is  plain 
no  part  of  the  grass  can  be  burnt 
by  it,  but  just  the  external  ring  of 
the  cylinder  where  the  grass  can 
have  access  to  the  air,  since  with- 
out air  nothing  can  be  calcined. 
This  earth,  after  having  beien  so 
calcined,  becomes  a  richer  soil,  and 
either  funguses  or  a  bluer  grass  for 
many  years  mark  the  place.  That 
lightning  displaces  the  air  in  its 
passage  is  evinced  by  the  loud  crack 
that  succeeds  it,  which  is  owing  to 
the  sides  of  the  atrial  vacuum  clap- 
ping together  when  the  lightning  is 
withdrawn.  That  nothing  will  cal- 
cine without  air  is  now  well  under- 


stood from  the  acids  produced  in 
the  burning  of  phlogistic  substances, 
and  may  be  agreeably  seen  by  sus- 
pending a  paper  on  an  iron  prong, 
and  putting  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
blaze  of  an  iron^furnace :  it  may  be 
held  there  some  seconds,  and  may 
be  again  vvithdrawn,  without  its 
being  burnt,  if  it  be  passed  quickly 
Into  the  flame,  and  out  again  through 
the  external  part  of  it,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  air.  I  know  some 
circles  of  many  yards  diameter  of 
this  kind  near  Foremark  in  Derby* 
shire,  which  annually  produce  large 
white  funguses,  and  stronger  grass, 
and  have  done  so,  I  am  informed, 
above  thirty  years.  This  increased 
fertility  of  the  ground,  by  calcina- 
tion or  charring,  and  its  continuing 
to  operate  so  many  years,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
and  shews  the  necessity  of  paring 
and  burning  new  turf  in  agriculture, 
which  produces  its  effect  not  so 
much  by  the  ashes  of  the  vegetable 
fibres,  as  by  charring  the  soil  which 
adheres  to  them. 

These  situations,  whether  from 
eminence  or  moisture,  which  were 
proper  once  to  attract  and  discharge 
a  thunder-cloud,  are  more  liable 
again  to  experience  the  same. 
Hence  many  fairy-rings  are  often 
seen  near  each  other,  either  without 
intersecting  each  other,  as  1  saw 
this  summer  in  a  garden  in  Not- 
tingham, or  intersecting  each  other, 
as  described  on  Arthur's  seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Edinb.  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

Description  of  the  Tarantula*,  and 
Method  taken  to  cure  those  bit  by  it, 

OF  the  various  species  of  venom- 
ous insects,  there  is  none  of  so 
singular  a  nature,  or  whose  bite  is 


*  For  the  natural  history  of  this  inject  see  our  volume  for  178^,  p.  89. 
Vol.  XXXV.  X  attended 
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mttended  with  more  astonishiog  and        The  bite  of  a  tarantula  (as  it  is 

fatal  effects  than  that  now  under  properly  called)  is  a  wound  inflicted 

consideration.  in  a  peculiar  manner^and  occasions 

The  tarantula  is  a  native  of  Italy^.  a  pain  not  unlike  the  sting  of  a  bee. 

and  takes  its  name  from  Tarentum,  The  creature  pierces  the  skin  with 

a  city  of  Apulia^  near  Naples.     It  its  forcc|)8,  and  instantly  injects  from 

is  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  its  mouth  a  poison  into  the  wound, 

but  those  of  Apulia  are  the  only  In  a  few  hours  the   patient  feeb 

•ort  reckoned  dangerous.  a  numbness,  and  the  part  afiected 

Its  usual  habitation  is  in  a  cave,  is  marked  with  a  livid  circle,  which 

furrowed  out  by  its  claws  in  some  soon  after  rises  into  a  painful  bwcI* 

diy  and  chalky  soil.     It  generally  ling ;  shortly  after  this  the  patient 

remains  in  its  cave  during;  the  day-  falls  into  a  ))rofound  melancholyf' 

time,' coming  out  in  search  of  its  breathes    with    difficulty,    and   at 

pi'ey  in  the  night.    The  peasants  of  length  loses  all  his  sense  and  toxh 

Apulia  have  a  particular  mode  of  tion.     Trembling,  anger,  laughter^ 

alluring  it  from  its  den,  by  making  joy,  fv*ar,  and  weeping,  are  stroag 

a  soft  hissing  noise  through  an  oaten  symptoms  attending  a  person  bit  K^ 

pipe,  which  it  imagines  to  be  some  this   insect,  who  would  infallibly 

favourite  prey,  whereu|>on  it  comes  expire  were  not  proper  means  used 

forth,  and  falls  a  victim  to  its  vo-  immediately  to  expel  the   poiaoD. 

racity.    A  fUll  grown  tarantula  is  Medicine  of  no  kind  is  of  the  least 

about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  but  some  efficacy,  musick  being  the  only  and 

old  ones  are  considerably  larger.    It  sure  remedy.  ir 

b  furnished  with  eight  feet,  each  of        No  sooner  has  the  patient  lust  Ui 

which  has  three  joints,and  is  covered  sense  and  motion,  than  a  musician 

with  a  fine  down.    From  the  shoul-  who  is  sent  for,  tries  several  tunes, 

ders  arise  a  pair  of  horns,  which  the  and  when  he  has  hit  on  one  whose 

creature  makes  use  of  in  confining  tones  and  modulations  seem  to  suit 

its  prey,  while  it  is  killing  it  with  its  the  affected  person,  he  is  observecJl 

forceps.     The  body  is  of  various  to  make  a  feint  motion :— Jie  first 

colours,  and  covered  with  a  long  moves  his  arm,  next  his  legs,  and 

down  or  fine  hair,  of  a  dusky  colour,  by  degrees   his   whole  body,   till 

It  has  eight  eyes,  which  are  large,  he  rises  on  his  feet,  and  be^ns  to 

and  in  continual  motion.  dance,  which  some  continue  to  do 

The  tarantula  sleeps  in  its  cave  for  several  hours  successively.  Afto 

during  the  whole  winter,  and  great  this  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  when 

part  of  the  autumn  and  spring.    It  he    has    sufficiently  recruited   bis 

is  a  very  singular  observation  made  strength,  he  is  allured  out  of  biid 

by  Pliny,  and   confirmed   by   the  by  the  same  tune,  to  take  BnoHlfMt 

Apuliftn  peasants,  that  the  young  dance>  which  exerdse  is  repeatild 

ones  for  their  [first    food   devour  for  seven  or  eight  days,  till  the  |lip 

their    parent,    by   extracting    the  tient  finding  himself  fetigued  and 

juice  out  of  different  parts  of  her  unable   to   dance   any   longer,   is 

body,  and'^then  leaving  it  dead  in  known  to  be  cured.   ' 
the  field,  going  in  search  of  other        Perceiving  himself  thUs  wearied, 

prey.  he  begins  to  recover  his  strength, 

and 
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and  awakes  as  one  oiit  of  a  pro- 
found sleep^  without  the  smallest 
recollection  of  any  thing  that  passed 
during  his  disorder. 

If  the  cure  be  not  completely 
effected,  the  patient  continues  me- 
lancholy, shuns  society,  and,  if  not 
closely  watched,  will,  the  fii'st  opr 
portunity,  drown  himself.  Such  are 
the  result  and  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula,  according  to  the 
natives  of  Apulia,  whose  effects 
several  learned  and  ingenious  men 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  are  an 
imposition  and  error.  But,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  asserted  by  those 
whose  authority  is  indisputable, 
that  the  fact  is  not  merely  founded 
upon  hearsay,  but  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 


Description  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and 
Conjectures  respecting  Us  Anti- 
quity and  Introduction  into  Eu- 
rope, from  B.  Edwards's  History 
of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

i, 

IN  treating  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  the  first 
object  that  naturally' excites  atten- 
tion is  the  cane  which  produces 
their  great  staple  commodity,  sugar; 
a  plant,  which,  from  its  commercial 
importance  and  general  utility,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  creation. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  cane  was 
taccharum.  This  word  was  cor- 
rupted in  monkish  Latin,  into  zu- 
charum,  and  afterwares  into  zucra. 
By  the  Spaniards  it  was  converted 
into  arucar,  from  whence  sugar. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East, 
and  was  probably  cultivated  in  India 
and  Ai-abia  time  immemorial  Lu- 
can,  enumerating  the  eastern  auxi- 
liaries    of    Pompey,    describes    a 


people  who  used  the  cane  juice  as 
a  common  drink:  Quique  bibunt 
tenerd  dulces  ab  arundine  sticcos. 

At  what  time  the  Indians  dis* 
covered  the  art  of  granulating  the 
juice  by  evaporation,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  sugar  probably  found  its 
way  into  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea 
at   a   very  early   period.     Lafitau 
conjectures,  however,  that  the  plant 
itself   was    unknown  in  Christen- 
dom  until   the  time  of  the  croi- 
sades  ?     Its    cultivation,    and    the 
method  of  expressing  and  purifying 
the  juice,  as  practised  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Acra  and  Tripoli,  are 
described  by  Albertus  and  Aquensis, 
a  monkish   writer,   who  observes, 
that   the  christian  soldiers  in  the 
holy  land   frequently  derived    re- 
freshment and  support,  in  a  scar- 
city of  provisions,  by  sucking  the 
canes.      It'  flourished  also  in  the 
Morea  and  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Malta,  and  from  thence  was 
transported    into   Sicily ;    but  the 
time  is  not  precisely  ascertained: 
Lafitau  recites  a  donation  of  Wil- 
liam, the  second  king  of  Sicily,  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bennett,  of  a 
mill  for  grinding  sugar-canes,  with 
all  its  rights,  members^   and  ap- 
purtenances.   This    happened    in 
1166. 

From  Sicily  the  Spaniards  are 
said  to  have  conveyed  the  cane  to 
the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canary, 
and  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  soon  after 
they  were  discovered  in  the  16th 
century ;  and  from  some  one  of 
those  islands  it  has  been  supposed 
to^  have  found  its  way  at  an  early 
period  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies; 
"  producing  a  commerce  (says  La- 
fitau) which  has  proved  more  va- 
luable than  the  mines  of  Peru.** 
--  Such  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  respecting  the  history  of  this 

X  ^  valuable 
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the  autumn  they  go  into  the  stalls 
during  the  day. 

One  may  easily  conjecture  what 
an  immense  quantity  of  dung  the 
farmers  must  get  j  they  make, 
however,  do  inquir)'  towards  im- 
provement— no  combined  system  of 
agriculture ;  they  are  chiefly  guid- 
ed by  common  observations  and  old 
practices.  The  dung  is  thrown 
into  the  yard  ;  it  is  pierced  by  the 
rain  that  falls  upon  it,  which  car- 
ries away  all  its  substance  into  the 
pond  of  the  yard,  where  « all  the 
animals  come  to  drink  ;  and  if  there 
is  too  much  water,  they  loose  a 
little  flood-gate,  and  the  water  runs 
into  the  ditches. 

Our  farmer  has  27  cart-horses 
for  his  use,  near  40  cows,  a  beauti- 
ful bull,  and  a  fine  stallion.  He 
brings  up  all  his  calves,  and  nearly 
25  colts  a  year,  besides  600  sheep, 
200  hogs,  fowls,  ducks,  and  tur- 
kies }  he  has  near  15  servants, 
whom  he  feeds  all  the  year;  they 
eat  three  times  a  day,  and  drink, 
according  to  my  taste,  very  bad 
beer.  He  lives  very  well,  drinks 
wine,  which  is  very  dear  in  that 
country;  he  eats,  with  his  little 
family  in  a  room  distinct  from  that 
where  his  servants  eat ;  he  has  a 
good  saddle-horse  to  ride  over  his 
fields,  where  he  also  goes  a  shoot- 
ing, for  he  never  sets  about  work- 
ing himself,  unless  it  be  to  cure 
fiick  horses  or  young  cattle. 

State  of  Agriculture  in  Japan,  from 
Thunberg's  Travels.  * 

AGRICULTURE  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  with  the  Ja- 
panese, insomuch  that  (the  most 
barren  and  untractable  mountains 

*  Other  inforoiation  respecting  Japan 
fessor  Thunberg's  Travels,  may  be  found 


excepted)  one  sees  here  the  surfiaice 
of  the  earth  cultivated  all  over  the 
country,  and  most  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  up  to  their  very  tops. 
Neither  rewards  nor  encourage- 
ments are  necessary  in  a  country, 
where  the  tillers  of  the  ground  are 
considered  as  the  most  useful  class 
of  citizens,  and  where  they  do  not 
groan  under  various  oppressions, 
which  in  other  countries  have  hin- 
dered, and  ever  must  hinder  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  The  du- 
ties paid  by  the  farmer  of  bis  com 
in  kind  are  indeed  very  heavy,  but 
in  other  respects  he  cultivates  his 
land  with  greater  freedom/ than  the 
lord  of  a  manor  in  Sweden.  He  is 
not  hindered  two  days  together  at 
a  time,  in  consequence  of  furnish- 
ing relays  of  horses,  by  which  be 
perhaps  earns  a  groat,  and  ofteh 
returns  with  the  loss  of  his  horses : 
he  is  not  dragged  from  his  field  and 
plough  to  transport  a  deserter  or  a 
prisoner  to  the  next  castle  :  nor  are 
his  property  and  his  time  wasted  in 
making  roads,  building  bridges, 
alms-houses,  parsonage^^houses  and 
magazines.  His  days  are  not  con- 
sumed in  journies  after  poles  and 
stakes  in  winter,  nor  with  the  al- 
most endless  occupation  of  fencing 
in  his  grounds,  sunk  up  to  the 
ancles  in  mire  and  clay,  in  spring. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  impedi- 
ments and  inconveniences  which 
attend  the  maintenance.-  and  equip- 
ment of  horse  and  foot  soldiers. 
And  what  contributes  still  more  to 
his  happiness,  and  leaves  suflScient 
scope  for  his  industi7  in  cultivating 
his  land,  is  this,  that  he  has  only 
one  master,  viz.  his  feudal  lord, 
without  being  under  the  command 
of  a  host  of  masters,  as  with  us. 

,  extrncted  from  the  former  part  of  Pro- 
in  the  2Sd  volume  of  this  work— p.  66-71. 

No 
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No  parcellin*^  out  of  the  land  for- 
bids him  to  improve  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  portion  he  possesses, 
and  no  right  of  commonage,  be- 
longing to  many,  prevents  each 
from  deriving  profit  from  his  share. 
AH  are  bound  to  cultivate  their 
land,  and  if  a  husbandman  cannot 
annually  cultivate  a  certain  portion 
of  his  fields,  he  forfeits  them,  and 
another,  who  can,  is  at  liberty  to 
cultivate  them.  Thus  he  is  en- 
abled to  direct  all  his  thoughts  and 
all  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
land,  an  employment,  in  which  he 
is  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Meadows  are  not  to  be  met  witji 
in  the  whole  country ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  spot  of  giound  is  made 
use  of  either  for  corn-fields,  or  6lse 
for  plantations  of  esculent-rooted 
vegetables.  So  that  the  land  is 
neither  wasted  upon  extensive  mea- 
dows, for  the  support  of  cattle  and 
saddle-horses,  nor  upon  large  and 
unprofitable  plantations  of  tobacco, 
nor  is  it  sown  with  seed  for  any 
other  still  less  necessary  purpose; 
which  is  the  reason  that  the  whole 
country  is  very  thickly  inhabited 
and  populous,  and  can  without  dif- 
ficulty give  maintenance  to  all  its 
innumerable  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world, 
where  manure  is  gathered  with 
greater  care  than  it  is  here,  inso- 
much that. nothing  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  this  use  IS  thrown  away  or 
lost.  The  cattle  are  fed  at  home 
the  whole  year  round,  so  that  all 
their  excrements  are  confined  to 
the  farm  yards,  and  it  is  a  very 
common  spectacle  to  see  old  men 
and  children  following  the  horses 
that  are  used  \n  travelling,  with  a 
shell  {haliotis  tuberculataj  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  in  order  to 
collect  the  ordure  from  off  the  high- 


ways, which  is  carried  home  in  a 
basket.  Nay,  even  urine  itself, 
which  the  Europeans  so  seldom  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  their  fields,  is 
here  carefully  collected  in  large 
earthen  pots,  which  are  to  be  found 
sunk  in  the  earth  here  and  therein 
diflerent  parts,  not  only  in  the  vil- 
lages, but  even  beside  the  high- 
ways. Nor  is  the  Japanese  more 
scrupulous  and  exact  in  collecting 
every  material  fit  for  manure,  than 
his  mode  of  applying  it  is  different 
from  that  of  other  countries.  He 
does  not  carry  out  his  manure  either 
in  winter  or  in  summer  into  his 
fallow  fields,  to  be  dried  up  there 
by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  to  have  its  nutritive  qualities 
weakened  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  salts  and  of  its  oily  par- 
ticles 3  but  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
himself  the  disgusting  trouble  of 
mixing  up  manure  of  various  sorts, 
the  excrements  both  of  man  and 
beast,  with  water    and  urine,  to- 

• 

gether  with  every  kind  c^Tefuse 
from  the  kitchen,  till  it  becomes  a 
perfect  hodge-podge;  this  he  car- 
ries in  two  large  pails  into  his  field, 
and  with  a  ladle  pours  it  upon  the 
plant,  which  has  now  attained  to 
the  height  of  about  six  inches,  and 
receives  the  whole  benefit  of  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  liquor  pene- 
trates immediately  to  the  root.  By 
this  mode  of  manuring,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  the  farmer's  inde- 
fatigable weeding,  the  fields  are  so 
completely  cleared  of  weeds,  that 
the  most  sharp-sighted  botanist 
would  be  scarcely  able  10  discover 
a  single  plant  of  another  species 
among  the  corn. 

The  pains  which  a  farmer  takes 
to  cultivate  the  sides  of  even  the 
steepest  hills,  is  almost  incredible. 
If  the  place  be  even  no  more  than 

two 
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two  feet  square,  he  neTertheless 
raises  a  wall  of  stones  at  the  bocr'xn 
of  the  dL-c]ivi(y,  blJs  the  pan  abo^e 
this  nrh  eanh  and  manure,  and 
sows  this  litde  plot  of  ^ound  with 
rice  or  e^culent-nxjrc-d  vegetables. 
Hiou^ands  of  these  I>ed9  adorn  most 
of  their  mountain?,  and  give  (hem 
an  appearance  which  exciter  the 
greatest  astonishment  in  the  breasts 
of  the  £jiectator<9. 

Kicc  is  their  principal  corn. 
Buck-uheat,  r\e,  l>arley,  and  wheat 
are  verv  little  used.  Amon?  their 
esculent-rrxjted  ie^etables  batatas 
fconrokulut  eduLy  are  the  mo-t 
abundant,  and  the  mrjst  f/alatahle. 
Several  Hjrts  of  bearjs  and  peas  aie 
planted  in  abundance,  as  Jikewise 
alliaceous  plants,  turnips,  and  cole- 
worts  ;  from  the  seeds  of  which  last 
they  express  an  oil  for  their  lamps, 
and  whose  yllow  flowers  give  to 
whole  fields  together  a  most  beauti- 
ful appearance  in  spring. 

In  the  be^nninfi^  of  April,  the 
fanner  becrins  to  dig  up  the  land, 
which  he  designs  for  the  cultivation 
office.  It  lies  at  this  time  almost 
entirely  under  water,  with  banks 
raised  round  the  sides.  'Hie  fur- 
rows are  made  with  a  rather  crook- 
ed hand-bill^  about  a  foot  long  and 
a  hand  broad,  fastened  to  a  handle. 
The  rice-grain  is  always  sown  first, 
in  a  plot  of  ground  very  close  and 
thick,  as  cole-seed  is  in  boxes. 
Afterwards  when  it  is  grown  up  to 
the  height  of  six  inches,  it  is  taken 
up  and  planted  out  iu  a  manner 
similar  to  cole»vort  plants,  in  the 
rice -grounds,  several  ])lants  to- 
gether in  tufts,  leaving  the  space 
of  six  inches  between  each  ^uft. 
This  is  always  the  women's  work, 
who  wade  about  in  water,  that  is 
at  least  six  inches  deep. 

In  the  month  of  November  it  is 


ripe,  and  is  then  mown,  aiid«  after 
being  bound  up  in  bundles,  curried 
home.  The  mere  striking  of  the 
ears  ae^nst  a  barrel,  or  anv  other 
hard  bfidy,  causes  the  com  to  &1I 
from  the  stalk,  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect no  long  and  tedious  threshinr 
is  necessarv :  but  before  the  hmk 
can  be  separated  from  the  pure 
grain,  a  second  threshing,  or  stamp- 
ing is  necessary,  which  is  seldom 
set  about  before  the  grain  b  wanted 
to  be  used.  Thus  it  is  carried  to 
different  places,  and  sold  tbeie  en- 
tirely unstamped.  The  stamping 
of  it  in  small  is  performed  in  the 
follo*.\ing  manner.  A  blodc  of 
wYKxi  is  hollowed  out,  and  this  ca- 
vity U  filled  with  rice,  which  they 
pound  with  a  wooden  pestle,  till  k 
separates  from  the  husk.  In  the  great 
farms  this  stamping  is  performed 
not  only  by  means  of  a  machine^ 
consisting  of  a  number  of  pestles, 
which  are  set  in  motion  hj  a  water- 
wheel  'j  but  likewise  by  a  similar 
machine,  which  a  man  treads  with 
his  foot,  and  during  the  stamping, 
stirs  with  a  stick  in  the  hopper,  so 
that  the  grain  can  run  down.  The 
rice  in  this  country  is  aoooonted 
the  best  in  all  the  East-Indies,  and 
is  extremely  white,  glutinoas,  and 
more  nutrive  than  any  other. 

Buck-wheat  fpc^gonum-fagopf" 
rum)  is  most  commonly  used  what 
ground  to  meal,  and  made  into 
small  cakes,  which,  after  bdng 
boiled,  and  frequently  at  the  same 
time  coloured,  are  baked,  and  are 
sold  in  the  villages  and  at  the  bait- 
ing-places for  a  mere  trifle,  to  tra- 
vellers and  their  bearers. 

Wheat  (triticum  iBititum  ei  hy* 
bemum)  is  sown  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  cut  down  ripe  in 
June.  It  is  used  in  general  in  the 
form  of   fine  meal  -,  of  this  they 

make 
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make  small  cakes,  which  are  eaten  tendance.      They  use   this   com 

in  a  soft  state.  chiefly  for  fodder  for  their  horses- 

fiarley  (hordeum)  is  sown  at  dif-  and  other  animals.    It  is  likewise 

ferent  seasons  of  the  year,   some-  at  times  ground  down  to  tine  flour, 

times  in  November,  sometimes  in  of   which    they  make    small   soft 

December,    and    at    times  in  the  cakes. 

month  of  October.     It  is  cut  down.  Cole-seed  fbrasssica  orientalUf)  is 

dried,  and  threshed,  either  towards  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in 

the  latter  end  of  May,  or  in  the  ^very  province.     In  the  month  of 

beginning  of  June.     The  tields  in  April,  the  fields  all  over  the  coun- 

this  country  often  resemble  •  cab-  try  appear  gilt  with  the  flowers  of 

bage-gardens  vnth  their  beds,  which  this  plant.     They  make  no  use  of 

are  frequently  no  more  than  a  foot  the  root ;  but  the  seed,  which  ri- 

in  breadth,  and  separated  from  each  pens    in    May,  yields,    on    being 

other  by  a  deep  furrow  or  trench,  pressed,  an  oil,  which  is  used  every 

which  is  likewise  a  foot  broad.     In  where  for  lamp-oil.     The  plant  the 

these  narrow  beds  the  corn  is  sown  Japanese  call  na  tanne,  and  the  oil 

straight  across  in  rows,  which  leave  naianne  abra,  or  natanne  no  abra. 

an  empty  space  between  them.     I  Barley,  wheat,  and  cole-seed,  are 

have  sometimes  however  seen  the  all  of  them  threshed  out  at  times 

corn  sown  lengthways  in  the  beds,  quite  in  a  plain  and  artless  manner, 

in  which  case  there  were  only  two  upon  straw  mats,  in  the  open  air^ 

rows.     1  have  likewise  had  an  op-  in  the  villages,  and  not  unfrequent* 

portunity  of  observing,  that  when  ly  before  the  doors  of  their  houses, 

the  corn  has  grown  to  the  height  with      flails,     which    have    three 

of  about  a  foot,  that  before  it  has  swingles.     And  indeed  some  only 

put  forth  the  ear,  the  farmer  has  beat  the  sheaves  with  the  ears  of 

dug  up,  as   it  were,   these  small  corn  against  a  barrel,  vat,  or  the 

ti-enclies,    and   very   carefully  put  like,  which  causes  the  corn  to  drop 

earth  about  the  roots,  whence  the  out :  this  must  afterwards  be  purg- 

corn  has  both  received  manure  and  ed  from  the  chaffs  and  other  im- 

been   watered.       I  was   informed,  purities. 

that  after  a  certain  stated  time  the  Of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  many 

trenches  are  filled  up  with  earth,  sorts  are  cultivated,  both  the  larger 

and   what    before  constituted   the  fpha8eloi),3indthesmdl\er{dolichosJ^ 

beds,   is  converted   into  treivches.  Of  daidsu  beans  (dolichos  sojaj  the 

In  some  places  likewise  the  corn  meal  is  used  for  dressing  victuals, 

was  found  to  be  blighted,  a  calamity  and  the  expressed  juice  for  making 

to  which,    however,    the  seed    is  soy;  as  is  likewise  the  whole  bean< 

more  liable  in  Europe.     As  soon  as  for  the  soup  called  miso,  which  is  a 

the  corn    is  cut  down,  they  fre-  daily  dish  with  the  common  people, 

quently  sow  another  kind  of  corn,  Atsuki  beans  likewise  (phascolus  ra- 

or  even  French  beans,  (phaseolij  dia*i«^aregroundtomeal,  of  which 

between  the  stubble,  either  across  small  cakes  are  made  with  sugar, 

it  or  in  furrows,  so  that  the  land  is  The  common  pea  (pisum  sativum), 

actually  sown  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  broad  bean  {viciafabaj  I 

although    upon    different   places,  saw  sown  and  made  use  of  in  some 

without  fresh  carting  or  other  at-  places.    In  like  manner  divers  sorts 

of 
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of  grass  arc  cultivated,  for  the  sake 
of  using  their  seeds  for  food  both 
for  man  and  ljoa?t,  as  the  awa  (pa- 
nicum  verticillatumj,  kibi  (hoUms 
sorghum  J,  or  njillet  j  /co  kibi  (pani- 
cum  cornj,  nan  ban  kiwi  (cynoaums 
coTQcanuaJ,  with  several  others. 
Turnips  (brassica  rapaj  are  sown 
in  abui;dance,  and  arc  much  used 
for  food,  as  are  likewise  other  es- 
culent-rnoted  and  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  skirrets  (aium  s'lsarum  J ,  CdLT- 
rots  (daucus  carota) ,  which  here  are 
of  a  colour  very  little  inclined  to 
yellowj  raddiahes  Craplianussalivus) ; 
batatas  (convolvulus  edulus)  ;  and, 
in  a  trifling  quantity,  potatoes  (so- 
lanum  tuberosum  J.  In  addition  to 
these,  lettuces  (lactuca  saliva) ; 
melons  (cucumis  mcloj,  both  with 
white  and  red  pulp,  to  serve  by 
way  of  desert  at  meals,  and  to  re- 
fresh and  cool  the  human  body, 
and  quench  thirst  in  sum'mer  -, 
pumpkins  (cucurbila  pepoj,  which 
are  used  in  souj)s  ;  cucumbers  f  cu- 
cumis sativusj  both  to  be  eaten  raw, 
and  for  pickling  3  the  conomon 
(cucumis  conomonj ,  for  pickling  and 
by  way  of  dessert,  as  likewise. to 
excite  an  appetite  ;  fokke  fokkes,  or 
the  fruit  of  the  solanum  melongena, 
to  put  into  soups  -,  calabasses,  or 
bottle-gourds  (cucurbita  lagenariaj, 
are  cultivated  for  flanks  and  vessels 
of  a  similar  kind.  For  seasoning 
are  used,  and  sometimes  cultivated, 
the  amomum  mioga,  a  new  species 
of  ginger  5  the  pepper  shrub  (fagara 
piperita),  of  which  both  the  leaves 
and  fruit  are  taken,  to  give  to  soups 
and  sauces  a  strong  spicy  savour ; 
Cayenne  pepper  (capsicumj,  bamboo 
roots,  and  various  sorts  of  mush- 
rooms (agaricij,  which  with  these 
people  are  in  great  request,  occur 
common  in  the  shops,  dried  for 
sale,  and  are  besides  in  almost  daily 


use,  both  for  soups  and  sauces. 
The  dessert  at  table  consists  of  va^ 
rious  well-tasted  fruits,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  gardens,  such  as 
lemons,  shadocks,  Seville  and  China 
oranges;  |>ears,  peaches,  pluma^ 
cherries,  medlars  fmespilHs  Japonic 
cnj,  Hgs  of  a  very  delicious  taste 
(diospyros  kakij,  grapes  (vitis  vmi" 
feraj,  ponjcgranates  (punica  grana' 
turn),  Spanish  flgs  (Cactus  ficm), 
chesnuts,  walnuts,  with  a  multipli- 
city of  others.  Hops  (humului)  I 
saw  in  different  parts,  growing 
wild,  but  not  cultivated  nor  made 
use  of. 

As  every  one*s  land  lies  open, 
without  being  fenced  in  with 
hurdles  and  pales,  which  are  un- 
known in  this  country,  it  is  very 
common  to  meet  with  a  great 
number  of  culinary  vegetables  and 
kitchen-garden  plants^  growing 
wild  in  the  open  fields,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  no  other  g^ardens 
than  those  which  are  found  near 
every  house,  which  are  of  a  very  in- 
significant size,  and  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
In  these  are  to  be  seen  both  trees* 
which  make  a  splendid  figure  with 
their  beautiful,  large,  and  fre- 
quently double  blossoms,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  as  well  herbs 
as  bulbous  plants,  adorned  with  the 
most  elegant  fiowers,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  azalea  Indica,  nandina 
domesticaj  prunus  ceroMUi,  gardenia 
Jlorida,  nucuba  Japonica  the  spireme, 
magnolia,  the  tagetes  patula,  celosia 
christata,  hovenia  dulcis,  aster  ChineU' 
sis,  pcEonia  officinalis,  chrysanthemum 
Indicum,  calendula  officinalis,  impo" 
tions,  balsamina,  mirabili^  dicholoma, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  others. 

For  materials  for  dying,  I  saw 
them  cultivate  the  polygonum  Chi- 
nense  barbatum  and  aviculare:  all 

of 
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sse  produced  a  beilidful  blae 
r,  much  like  that  from  indigo, 
eaves  were  first  dried^  then 
led^  and  made  into  small 
»  which  were  sold  in  the  shops, 
these,  I  was  told^  they  can 
nen^  silk,  and  cotton.  When 
>oil  them  up  for  use,  they  add 
to  them ;  and  the  stronger  the 
tion  is  made^  of  so  much  the 
r  blue  is  the  colour  obtained ; 
ice  versa. 

3  cultivation  of  cotton  and  silk 
object  of  the  greatest  import- 
n  this  country,  and  furnishes 
lothing  of  many  millions, 
lis  purpose  they  cultivate  and 
every  year  the  cotton  shrub 
pium  herbaceum,)  which  yMds 

fine  and  white  cotton^  fit  for 
,  wadding,  and  other  uses, 
[cultivation  of  silk  depends 
the  planting  and  propagation 
J  mulberry-tree,  by  means  of 

an  incredible  number  of  silk- 
3  are  bred,  and  the  raw  silk  is 
ced,  of  which  are  made 
stutfs,  thread,  wadding,  and 
it  mar^  more  articles,  both  of 
lent  and  use. 

J  varnish- tree  (rus  vemixj,  the 
lor-tree  flaurus  camphoraJ,the 
"pinus  sylvestrisj,  the  tea*tree 
boheaj,  the  eedar  fcupressus 
caj,  and  the  bamboo- cane,  or 
antndo  bambosj,  do  not  only 
jvild  in  every  part  of  the  coun* 
ut  are  likewise  cultivated  in 
1  places,  on  account  of  the 
advantages  which  the  inhabi- 
lerive  fix)m  all  these  articles, 
lamboo-reeds  serve  them  for 
pipes,  for  levers,  for  mak- 
skets  and  cabinets,  for  writ* 
ins,  &ns,  &c.  Firs  serve  to 
the  courts  and  places  in  the 
y  of  their  houses,  and  the 
is  used  for  building,  as  like-* 

..  XXXV. 


wise  in  handicraft  trades  of  ev^ 
kind,  even  in  the  finest  lackered 
work.  Cedars  are  used  for  naval 
craft,  household  furniture^  and  c^ 
binet-work,  in  the  same  manner  as 
fir.  The  varnish'tree  contains  a 
milky  juice^  which  is  the  best  of  aU 
gums  for  lackering.  The  camphor^ 
tree  grows  ^ild  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satsumff, 
and  on  the  Gotho  islands.  ¥Von» 
this  tree  is  prepared  the  chief  part 
of  the  camphor  that  is  used  in 
Europe.  The  Japanese  split  the 
wood  and  roots  into  very  fine  pieces^ 
boil  it  up  with  water  in  an  iron  pot, 
covered  with  a  wooden  lid,  which 
has  a  deep  concavity  on  the  inside. 
In  this  concavity  they  fosten  a  pieoe 
of  straw  or  hay,  so  that  the  cam* 
phor,  when  it  rises,  may  adhere  to 
it.  The  gum  camphor^  on  being 
separated  from  the  straw,is  in  grainSi 
and  is  packed  up  in  wooden  casks^ 
and  sold  to  the  Dutch  company  by 
weight. 

&  in  the  whole  of  this  extensiTe 
onpire^  there  is  neither  any  taUow 
to  be  found>  nor  any  butter  cburasd^ 
the  inhabitants  have  turned  th^r 
attention  to  suj^y  the  place  of  these 
articles^  by  using  sweet  oils,  both 
for  dressing  victuals,  and  for  burn- 
ing in  the  house.  The  seeds  of  the 
rkm  succedanea  indeed^  yields  ovl 
being  pressed,  an  oil  which  sooa 
eongeals  to  the  consistence  of  tallow^ 
and  ^m  which  they  prepare  can- 
dies;  but  these. are  by  no  xneans 
so  much  in  use  as  lamps.  So  tfaisy 
sometimes  likemse  manufiuctiir^ 
candles  from  the  coagulated  chI  of 
the  laurus  camphora,  and  glauem,  of 
the  rhus  vemix,  and  the  melia  axe^ 
daracK  For  burning  in  lamps  agiun, 
to  light  up  their  rooms  in  wint^^ 
thi^  noAke  use  of  seeeral  sorts  of 
'a,  m  for  instance,  that  of  tke 
Y  dryandra 
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dryandra,  cordata,  &c.  but  es)x>cia11y 
and  mo!<t  commonly  the  brassica  ori- 
ent alls.  The  fine  oil  of  sesamum 
they  use  in  the  kitchen,  for  frying 
fish,  and  dressing  other  dishes. 

The  sugar-maple  does   not,   to 
my    knowledge,    grow  in  Japan, 
neither  have  sugar-canes  been  hi- 
therto imported  for  cultWation ;  the 
Japanese   interpreters   nevertheless 
shewed  me  that  they  had  a  juice, 
from  which  sugar  may  be  prepared. 
This,  they  informed  me^  was  made 
from  the  juice  of  a   certain  tree, 
which  grows  upon  the  islands  that 
surround  Ja])an.      It  had  a  sweet 
taste,  but  was  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  a  disagreeable  aspect.     So  that 
if  sugar  be  a  necessary  commodity 
for  a  country,  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  one,  which  the  Japanese  need 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners.   That  besides,  they  have, 
and  that  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
every  thing  ehe  which  is  needful, 
both    for    food,     clothing,     and 
the  conveniences    of   life,   results 
from  that  which   was   said  above. 
And  whereas  in  most  other  coun- 
tries complaints  are  made  more  or 
less  fre([uently  about  bad  harvests 
and  severe  famine,  such  complaints 
are  seldom  heard  in  the  populous 
em}>ire  of  Japan,  where  the  inha- 
bitants live  frugally,   and  without 
prodigality  or  dissipation,  and  where 
they   providentially    blend    in   the 
soil  with  their  different  species  of 
corn,  a  considerable  number  of  le- 
guminous and  esculent  rooted  ve- 
getables.    Notwithstanding    these 
precautions,  however,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  even  here  famine  is 
felt. 

As  the  Japanese  have  such  a  va- 
riety of  species  of  corn,  such  a  plen- 
tiful diversity  both  of  roots  and 
pulse^  besides  the  large  supply  of 


provisions^  which  they  fetch  from 
the  rich  store-house  of  the  circum- 
ambient sea,  they  iKsi|Jier'need  nor 
have  any  considerable  stock^-fiBurms. 
They  have  few  quaditpeds;  for 
which  reason  there  is  no  occasion 
to  lay  out  the  land  in  extensive 
meadows.  The  small  number  of 
horses  to  be  met  within  this  country, 
is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  their  princes: 
some  are  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  others  serve  travellers 
to  ride  on.  Indeed  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  sum  total  of  all  their 
horses  amounts  to  the  number  of 
those  made  use  of  in  one  single 
town  in  Sweden.  Here  one  neitfaier 
hears  mention  made  of  stately  char- 
gen,  nor  of  mettlesome  .ooodi- 
horses,  nor  of  swift  sledge  trotten, 
nor  of  the  masters  of  the  hone  so 
famous  in  Europe.  Of  oxen  and 
cows  they  seem  to  have  a  still  smaller 
number ;  and  they  neitber  make 
use  of  their  flesb,  nor  yet  of  thor 
milk,  nor  of  the  cheese,  butter,  and 
tallow  prepared  from  them :  the  sole 
use  they  make  of  them  is  sometimes 
for  drawing  carts,  and  for  pknigh* 
ing  such  fields  as  lie  almost,  con* 
stantly  under  water.  A  very  few 
swine  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nagasaki ;  and  this  mischievous 
animal,  the  moet  hostile  to  agricul- 
ture, if  not  con6ned,  of  any  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Chinese. 
Sheef)  and  goats  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  country  $  tbe  latter  do 
much  mischief  to  a  cultivated  land, 
and  wool  may  easily  be  difiptrQiiri 
with  hepe,  where  qotton  and  sift 
abound.  During  my  8tay'at4fae 
Dutch  factory,  it  happened  tint 
some  Japanese  arrived  at  the  island 
with  several  sheep,  of  whidi  tbflf 
had  had  the  custody  for  many  yeaffb 
having  received  them  ft!om  some 
chief  of   the   Dutih  tnd^h    wlio 
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sailed  to  Batavia^  and  did  not  re- 
turn again.  Dogs,  the  only  idlers 
in  this  country,  are  kept  from  su- 
perstitious motives ;  and  cats  are  in 
general  the  favourites  of  the  ladies. 
Hens  and  common  ducks  are  also 
kept  tame  in  their  bouses,  chieffly, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  on  account  of 
the  eggs,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  and  make  use  of  them  on 
various  occasions,  boiled  hard,  and 
chopped  into  small  pieces. 


SHEEP. 

From  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^ 

vol.  xix. 

ON  Friday,  the  4th  of  January 
1793,  were  slaughtered  at 
Morton  Pinkney,  in  Northampton- 
shire, by  Mr.  Thomas  Brookes,  of 
that  place,  two  remarkable  fat  we- 
ther sheep,  bred  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Russel,  of  Cubington-heath,  near 
Warwick,  got  by  a  ram  of  Mr, 
Knowles*s,  of  Nekton,  in  Leicester- 
shire, out  of  two  ewes  bred  by  Mr. 
Richard  Russel,  in  Warwick-castle- 
park,  which  ewes  were  got  by  a 


ram  of  C.  Chaplain's,  E«q.  of  Tath- 
well>  in  Lincolnshire.  These  we- 
thers, for  smallness  of  bone^  light- 
ness of  ofifal,  neatness  of  mould, 
weight,  and  fatness,  were  perhaps 
equal  (if  not  superior)  to  any  ever 
yet  exhibited;  the  particulars  of 
which  are  as  follow ; — weight  of 
one  carcase  28st^  lib. ;  skin  3st. 
51b. ;  rough  fat  3st.  7lb.  5  entrails 
2st,  7ilb.  blood  61b.;— 81b.  to 
the  stone.  Average  thickness  of 
fet  down  the  back,  3  inches ;  part- 
ing of  the  neck  and  breast,  6|  in- 
ches; parting  of  the  haunch  and 
loin,  6  inches. — Cut  6f  wool  last 
year,  16lb. — Weight  of  the  other 
carcase,  24st.  3lb. ;  rough  fat,  2st, 
51b.;  entrails  2st.  2ilb.;  blood, 
6ilb. ;  skin,  3st.  61b. — Average 
thickness  of  fat  down  the  back,  3^ 
inches ;  parting  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  6  inches ;  haunches  5|  in- 
ches. A  side  of  the  last  mentioned 
sheep  was  shewn  in  London,  and 
allowed  by  competent  judges,  to 
be  as  complete  a  one  as  ever  was 
exhibited  there.  Twenty-five  gui- 
neas were  refused  for  the  two  sheep 
when  alive. 
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The  following  Paper,  utued  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  we  deem  too  important 
to  be  overlooked:  we,  therefore^ 
present  it  to  our  Readers, 

TH£  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
have  occasion  to  employ  some 
very  intelligent  surveyors,  or  per- 
sons skilled  in  husbandry,  in  ex- 
amining  into  the  agricultural  state 
of  all  the  different  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  point- 
ing out  in  what  respects  there  is 
room  for  improvements. 

The  inquiries  principally  to  be 
made,  will  relate  to  the  following 
points  : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  district  to  be 
examined  ? 
^.  The  manner  in  which  the  land 
is  possessed,  whether  by  great 
or  by  small  proprietors  ? 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  land 
is  occupied,  whether  by  great  or 
by  small  formers  ? 

4.  The  manner  in  which  the  land 
is  employed,  whether  in  pas- 
ture, in  husbandry,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both  ? 

5.  If  in  pasture*  what  grasses  are 
cultivated ;  what  species  of 
stock  is  kept ;  whether  the 
breeds  can  be  improved,  or 
wlwther  new  breeds  ought  to 
te  tried? 


6.  Whether  any  of  the  land  ii 
watered,  and  whether  any  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  is 
capable  of  that  improvement  ? 

7*  If  the  land  is  eoiployed  in 
husbandry,  what  are  the  grains 
principally  cultivated  ? 

8.  What  is  the  rotation  of  cropi; 
and,'  in  particular^  whether 
green  crops,  as  turnip,  clover, 
ac.  are  cultivated,  and  how 
they  are  found  to  answer  ? 

9.  Whether  fallowing  11  practised 
or  otherwise  ? 

10«  What  manures  are  made  me 
of? 

11.  What  are  the  usual  sorts  of 
ploughs,  carts,  and  other  im- 
plements of  husbandly? 

12.  Whether  oxen  or  horses  are 
made  use  of  ? 

13.  What  is  the  usual  seed-time 
and  harvest  ? 

14.  Whether  the  land  is  inclosed 
or  in  open  fields  ? 

15.  What  advantages  have  been 
found  to  result  nrom  indosing 
land,  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  rent,— quantity  or  quality 
of  produce,— Improvement  oif 
stock,  &c. 

16.  What  is  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  inclosures  ? 

17.  Whether  inclosures  have  in- 
creased or  decreased  popu- 
lation? 

18.  Whether 
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18.  Whether  there  are  any  com* 
mon  fields^  and  whether  any 
division  of  them  is  proposed  ? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  of 
rent,  or  produce,  between 
common  fields  and  indoted 
lands  ? 

20.  What  is  the  extent  of  waste 
lands,  and  the  improvement  of 
which  they  are  most  capable, 
whether  by  beine  planted,  con-* 
verted  into  arable,  or  into  pas* 
ture  land  ? 

SI.  What^  Is  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  price  of  labour,  and  what 
are  the  hours  at  which  labour 
commences  and  ceases,  at  the 
different  seasons  ? 

39.  Whether  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  draining  of  land, 
particularly  the  fenny  part  of 
it,  and  what  sorts  of  drains 
are  commonly  made  use  of? 

23.  Whether  paring  and  burn- 
ing  is  practised,  and  how  it  is 
managed  and  found  to  answer  ? 

24.  Whether  the  country  is  well 
wooded,  and  whether  the 
woodlands  are  kept  under  a 
proper  system  ? 

25.  What  is  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, and  whether  the  price, 
is  likely  to  be  steady,  to  rise, 
or  to  ^1  ? 

26.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
roads,  both  public  and  paro- 
chial, whether  they  are  in 
good  order^  or  capable  of  im- 
provement ? 

27.  What  is  the  state  of  farm 
houses  and  offices,  whether  in 
general  they  are  well  situated 
and  properly  constructed  ? 

28.  What  IS  the  nature  of  the 
leases  commonly  granted,  and 
the  coveiutnts  usutd  between 
landk>rd  and  tenant } 


29.  To  what  extent  have  eomo 
merce  or  manufactures  bean 
carried  on  in  the  district,  and 
have  they  had  either  good  or  ' 
bad  effects  on  its  agriculture  ? 

SO.  Are  there  any  practices  in  the 
district  that  cQuld  be  of  service 
in  other  places  ? 

31.  Are  there  any  societies  in- 
stituted in  the  district  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  } 

32.  Whether  the  people  seem  to 
have  a  turn  for  improvements^ 
or  how  such  a  spirit  could  betl 
be  excited  ? 

33.  What  improvements  can  be 
suggested,  either  in  regard  to 
the  stock  or  the  husbandry  of 
the  distrkt  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names,  ib« 
seriptions,  and  directions  iof 
those  proprietors,  or  fermeni, 
who  are  the  most  active,  or  the 
most  skilful  improvers  in  the 
district,  and  who  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  usefol  correspon* 
dents  to  the  Board  of  Agncul- 
ture? 

It  is  proposed,  for  the  sake  «|F 
making  such  surveys  as  easy  at 
possible,  that  each  person  wiu)  may 
undertake  them  shail  have  a  district 
that  may  be  gone  over  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  so  that  it  may  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  have  a  good 
deal  of  business  of  their  owOj  witli* 
out  much  inconvenience.  .  Thus 
also  the  Board  will  have  a  greater 
variety  of  information,  and  a  greater 
mass  of  instructive  operations,  from 
a  greater  number  of  intelligent 
men,  for  their  consideratioB  and 
guidance. 

It  is  farther  proposed,  that  the 
reports  received  by  the  Board,  shall 
first  be  drcttlated  m  much  as  pos- 
aibk  an  tke  eo«nties  to  whicb  they 

rdate^ 
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relsfc,  for  the  benefit  of  receiving 
the  observations  and  additional  re- 
marks of  every  farmer  and  gentle- 
man in  the  district.  From  the  in- 
formation thus  accumulated,  a 
complete  state  of  its  agriculture 
will  be  drawn  up  and  published; 
copies  of  which  will  be  presented 
by  the  Board  to  every  individual 
who  may  hare  favoured  them  with 
bis  assistance. 

The  Board  can  only  make  an  al- 
lowance, at  the  rate  of  51.  per  week^ 
for  the  expence  of  such  a  tour.  In- 
deed some  gentlemen,  with  great 
public  zeal,  and  much  to  their  cre- 
dit, have  undertaken  to  survey  se- 
veral districts  gratuitously :  but  that 
is  not  always  to  be  expected,  par- 
ticularly fttnn  professional  men. 
The  payment  of  their  expences 
they  are  well  entitled  to  expect,  if 
they  give  their  time  and  trouble 
for  nothing.  Profit,  however,  must 
not  be  the  object  of  those  who 
undertake  such  an  employment,  nor 
could  such  a  Board  wish  to  be  con- 
cerned with  any  one  who  would  not 
willingly  make  some  sacrifices  for 
the  public  good,  and  indeed  who 
would  not  take  a  pride  in  having  any 
share  in  promoting  so  useful  an 
undertaking. 

P.  S.  If  the  district  is  remarkable 
for  its  orchards,  for  its  cyder,  for 
its  dairy,  for  its  cheese,  for  its  but- 
ter, for  its  breed  of  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  &c.  or  the  culture  of 
woad,  liquorice,  &c.  ])articular  at- 
tention is  requested  to  those  articles, 
or  to  any  other  in  which  it  may 
excel.  Drawings  also,  and  exact 
descriptions  of  the  different  breeds 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  in  each 
district,  would  be  particularly  de- 
sirable. The  quantity  raised  of 
each  sort  of  crop  in  the  difierent 


parts  of  the  district,  cannot  be  too 
accurately  ascertained  and  noted. 


Letter  to  Michael  Hillegras,  Esq, 
respecting  caoering  Houseswith  Cop" 
per.    From  Dr.  Franklin's  Works, 

London,  March  \7»  1770. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  Received  your  favour  of  Novem- 
ber ^5,  and  have  made  inquiries, 
as  you  desired,  concerning  the  cop- 
per covering  of  houses.  ^  It  has  been 
used  here,  in  a  few  instances  only, 
and  the  practice  does  not  seem  to 
gain  ground.  The  copper  u  about 
the  thickness  of  a  common  frying 
card,  and  though  a  dearer  metal 
than  lead,  I  am  told  that  as  kts 
weight  serves,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  much  thinner,  and  as 
slighter  wood- work  in  the  roof  is 
sufficient  to  support  it,  the  roof  is 
not  dearer,  on  the  whole,  than  one 
covered  with  lead.  It  is  said  that 
hail  and  rain  make  a  disagreeable 
drumming  noise  on  copper;  but 
this,  I  suppose,  is  rather  fimcy  j  for 
the  plates  being  listened  to  the 
rafters,  mnst,  in  a  great  measure, 
deaden  such  sound.  The  first  cost, 
whatever  it  is,  will  be  alU  38  a 
copper  covering  must  last  for  ages; 
and  when  the  house  decays,  the 
plates  will  still  have  intrinsic%arth. 
In  Russia,  1  am  informed,  many 
houbcs  are  covered  with  plates  of 
iron  tinned,  such  as  our  tin  potaand 
other  wares  are  made  of,  laid  on 
over  the  edges  of  one  another,  like 
tiles ;  and  which,  it  is  said,  last  \'ery 
long  5  the  tin  preserving  the  iron 
from  much  decay  by  rusting.  In 
France  and  the  Low  Countries  I  have 
seen  many  spouts  or  pipes  for  eon- 
veying  the  water  down   from  the 
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Tooh  of  houses^  made  of  the  same    but  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 

kind  of  tin  plates^  soldered  together^    foot>  all  charges  Jocluded.    I  sup* 

and  they  seem  to  stand  very  well.       pose  .hb  copper  must  have  been 

With  sincere  regard>  1  am,        thinner.  And/ indeed,  it  is  so  strong 

Yours>  &c.  a  metal,  that  I  think  it  may  well 

B.  FRANKLIN,    be  used  very  tUn. 

• It  appears  to  me  of  great  import- 

ance  to  build  our  dwelling-houseB> 

Letter  Jrom  the  same  to    Samuel    if  we  can,  in  a  manner  more  secure 

Rhodes,  Esq  ;  on  the  same  subject,      from  danger  by  fire.    We  scarcely 

ever  hear  of  tire  in  Paris.    When  !•- 
London,  June  26,  1770.    vva#  there,  I  took  particular  notm 
Dear  Friend,  of  the  construction  of  t)ieir  housei^ 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the    and  I  did  not  see  how  i^afi^  of  them 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you    could  well  be  burnt.    The  roofs  are 
directly.  Mrs.  Franklin  has,  indeed,    slate  or  tile,    the  walls  are  stone, 
now  and  then  acquainted  me  with    the    rooms    generally    lined   with 
your  welfare,  which  I  am  always    stucco  or  plaster,  instead  of  wain»- 
glad   to  hear  of.      It  is,  I  fear,,   cot,  ..the  floors  pf  stucco,  or  of  six* 
partly  if  not  altogether,  my  fault    square  tiles  painted  brown,  or  oC 
that  our  corres|K)ndence  has  not    flag  stone  or  of  marble ;  or  if  any 
been    regularly    continued.     One    floors  \iere  of  wood,  it  wa^  of  oaH 
thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  it  has    wood,  which  is  not  so  if&Mnmable 
been  from  no  want  of  i*egard  on    as  gyae^    Carpets  prevent  the  cold* 
either  side,  but  rathw^r  from  too    nes»  of.«tone  or  brick  floors  ofienA- 
much  business,  and  avoeations  of    ing  the  feet  in  winter,  and  the 
various  kinds,  and  my  having  lit-    noise  of  treading  on  such  floors* 
tie  of  importance  to  communicate,     overhead,  is  less  inconvenient  than 
One  of  our  good  citizens,  Mr.    on  boards.    Th^stairs  too,  at  Paris, 
Hillegras,  anxious  for  the  future   are  either  stone  or  brick,  with  only 
safety  of  our  town,  wrote  to  me    a  wooden  edge  or  corner  for  th!s 
sometime  since,  desiring  I  would    stfp;  sd  that,  on  the  whole,  thougb 
inquire  concerning  the  covering  of    the  Parisians  commonly  burn  wonmI 
houses  here  with  copper.    1  sent    in  their  abinmies,  a  more  danger- 
him  the  best  information  I  could    ous  kind  of  fuel  than  that  used 
then  obtain,  but  have  since  received    here,  yet  their  houses  escape  ex* 
the  enclosed    from   an  ingenious    tremely  well,  as  thej;p  is  lit^b  in  n 
friend,  who  is  what,  they  call  here    room  that   can  be  cotMRuned  bf  ' 
a  civil  engineer.    1  should  be  glad    fire  except  the  furnitu]i<e^|.. , where^ 
you  would  peruse  it,  think  of  the    in  London,  perhaps  scarcely  a  year 
matter  a  little,  aQ4  &^^  ^^  y^"^    passes  in  which  half  «  millioa  of 
sentiments  of  it.     When  you  have    property  and  many  Uvee  are  not 
done  with  the  paper,  please  to  give    lost  by  this  destructive  demenl, 
it  to  Mr.  Hillegras.    1  am  told  by    Of  iatf,   jundeed^   they  bepn  heass 
lord  Despencer,  who  has  covered  a    to  leave  off  wainscoting  their  rooms^' 
long  piazaa,  or  gallery,  with  copper,    and  instead  of  itpcover  the  waUs- 
that  the  expence  charged  in  this    mth  stucco,    often-  Ibrmed  ifl|». 
account  is  too  high,  for  his  cost    panncSb,  like  wainscot^  which  be-^ 

tag 
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lug  pttnted,  it  Terj  strong  and 
warm.  Stone  stair-cafles  too,  with 
iron  rails,  grow  more  and  more 
into  fiishion  here.  But  stone  steps 
cannot,  in  some  circumstances^  be 
fixed ;  and  there,  metbinks,  oak  is 
saler  than  pine ;  and  I  assure  you, 
that  in  many  genteel  houses  here, 
both  old  and  new,  the  stairs  and 
floors  are  oak,  and  look  extremely 
welL  Perhaps  solid  oak  for  the 
steps  wou]d  bestill  safer  than  boards; 
and  two  stqis  might  be  cot  dia- 
gonally out  of  one  piece.  Excuse 
my  talking  to  you  on  a  subject 
with  which  you  must  be  so  much 
better  acquainted  than  I  am.  It  is 
partly  to  make  out  a  letter,  and 
partly  in  hope  that  by  turning  your 
attention  to  the  point,  some  me- 
thods of  greater  security  in  our  fu- 
ture building  may  be  thoi^t  of 
and  promoted  by  you,  whose  judg- 
ment I  know  has  desenedly  great 
weight  with  our  fellow-citiaens. 
For  though  our  town  has  not  hi- 
therto suffered  very  greatly  by  fire, 
yet  I  am  apprehensive  that  some 
time  or  other,  by  a  concurrence  of 
unlucky  circumstances,  such  as  dry 
weather,  bard  frost,  and  high  winds^ 
a  fire  then  happening  may  suddenly 
spread  far  and  wide  over  our  cedar 
roofe,  and  do  us  immense  mischief. 
I  am 
Yours,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


Paper  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

Letter, 

The  carpentry  of  the  roof  being 
formed  with  its  proper  descent  is, 
in  the  first  place,  sheeted  or  co- 
vered with  deals,  nailed  horizon- 
tally upon  the  rafters,  after  the 
same  manner  as  when  intended  to 


be  cofeied  with  lead.  The  aheeli 
of  the  copper  for  this  covering  are 
two  feet  fay  four,  and  for  covering 
the  slopes  of  the  roof  are  cast  so 
thin,  as  to  weigh  eight  or  nine 
pounds,  and  for  covering  the  fiats 
or  gutters,  ten  or  eleven  pounds 
each,  or  about  one  pound,  or  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  to  the  super- 
ficial foot. 

A  string  of  strong  cartridge  paper 
(over-lapping  a  little  at  its  jointa) 
is  regularly  tacked  down  upon  the 
sheeting,  under  the  copper  coiver- 
ing,  as  the  work  proceeds  liroiB 
eaves  to  ridge.  It  prevents  tha 
jinking  sound  of  hul  or  rain  fidl- 
ing  upon  the  roof,  and  answvis 
another  purpose,  to  be  lentioiiBd 
by  and  by. 

In  order  to  shew  the  r^ulaf 
process  of  laying  down  the  ioaf# 
we  must  h^in  with  fastening  two 
sheets  together  lengthwise.  The 
edges  of  two  sheets  are  laid  down 
so  as  to  lap  or  cover  each  other  an 
Inch,  and  a  slip  of  the  same  cop- 
per, about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  called  the  reeve,  is  intro- 
duced between  them.  Four  ob^ 
long  holes,  or  slits,  are  then  cut  or 
punched  through  the  whole,  and 
they  are  fastened  or  riveted  togo* 
ther  by  copper  nails*  with  jmatt 
round  shanla  and  flht  heads.  Id" 
dents  are  then  cut  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  deep  upon  the  seam 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  right- 
hand  sheet  and  the  reeve  axe  then 
folded  back  to  the  kit.  The  reeva 
is  then  folded  to  the  rightf  and  the 
sheets  being  laid  .on  the  roof  In 
their  place,  it  is  nailed  down  to 
the  sheeting  t^th  flat4ieaded  short 
copper  nails.  The  right-hand  sheet 
is  then  folded  over  the  reeve  to  the 
right,  and  the  whole  beat  down 
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flat  upon  the  cartridge  paper  co- 
vering the-  sheeting,  and  thus  they 
are  fastened  and  laid  in  their  places, 
by  nailing  down  the  reeve  only; 
and  by  reason  of  the  oblong  holes 
through  them  and  the  reeve^  have 
a  little  liberty  to  expand  or  con- 
tract with  the  heat  and  cold>  with- 
out raising  themselves  up  from  the 
sheeting,  or  tearing  themselves  or 
the  fastening  to  pieces*  Two 
other  sheets  are  then  fixed  togetheri 
according  to  the  first  and  second 
operations  above^  and  their  seam, 
with  the  reeve^  introduced  under 
the  upper  ends  of  the  seam  of  the 
former,  so  as  to  cover  down  about 


lapping }  and  about  two  shining^ 
and  eight-pence  per  foot  upon  the 
whole ;  which  is  rather  above  half 
as  much  more  as  the  price  of  doing 
it  well  with  lead* 


Explanation  of  a  new  Imention  *fof 
stopping  the  Progress  of  Bre  on 
board  of  Ships,  by  Mtm  John  Read 
of  Woolwich; 


•-  *t 


TjlROM  the  great  confiidon  occft* 


sioned  by  the  alarm  of  ftrt 

on  board  a  ship,  with  the  diffidtity 
often  of  ascertaining^  the  precise 
two  inches  upon  the  upper  ends  of  spot  where  it  id,  it  appears  altiiost 
the  former  sheets  y  and  so  far  the caiv  impossible  to  devise  any^  xmiu^'  tC^ 
tridge  paper  is  allowed  to  cover  prevent  the  progress  of  such  lui 
the  two  first  sheets.  This  edge  of  accident  when  once  it  has  got  head, 
the  paper  is  dipped  in  oil,  or  in  tur-  The  only  means  that  seem  to 
pentine,  so  far  before  its  applica^    promise  success  is,  to  convey  wa>» 


tion,  and  thus  a  body  between  the 
sheets  is  fdrrned  impenetrabto^  to 
wet  3  and  the  reeve  belonging  to 
the  two  last  sheets  is  nailed  down 
to  the  sheeting  as  before,  and  the 
left  hand  sheet  is  turned  dowa*^ 
the  right  Four  sheets  are  noiir 
laid  down^  with  the  seam  or  joint 


ter  to  any  part  of  the  ship  aeeofd*^ 
in^  to  the  following  method  :*««• 
To  place  strong  pipes  through  th« 
deoks>  close  to  the  skks  of  the 
vibsel  :-—4hosi^(  going  to  the  hold 
must  be  cas^,  to  prevent  tiiAp 
being  damaged  by  moving  siam 
betMen  the^lecks.    These  ihaj  ba 


rising  to  the  ridge;  and  thus  the   -so distributed,  thai  tUmrf  part  bo> 
work  is  continued,  both  vertically    tween  the  dedss  may  bo  within  t||a 


and  horizontally,  till  the  itiof  be 
covered,  tUe  sides  and  ends  of  each 
sheet  being  alternately  eadi  vmsf, 
undermost  and  uppermost. 

The  price  for  copper,  naUs,  and 
workmanship,  runs  at  about  eight 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  hundred, 
or  two  shillings  and  three-penosr 
per  foot  superficial,  exdusive  of  tha 


reach  of  nstnsmti^  MmXwvsvi^g^ 

from  them.  'The  magieine  and 
plao6  where  spirtto^Micr'iuiflamma- 
abli^  stores  are  kept  ought  to  have 
the  greatest  numbar4»C. pipes  about 
them,  to  prevent  the  fin^j^pafsblffg 
those  parts*  .  * 
Streams  of  water  to  the  part  on 


fira  may  be  directsd  ify  .a  Icmw 

*  This  inrention,  being  the  bsst  for  the  porpofle  wbitfa  bad  been  pi^seali^  |p 
the  society  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  free  from  the  o^)ectlon  of 
ever  baving  been  before  the  public,  obtained  for  Mr.  Read  the  honour  of  the  pre- 
mium ;  and  to  him  it  must  ever  be  a  gratifying  reflection,  tMA  he'  faai  t!ODttib«ced 
a  means  to  preserve  seamen  fronr  one  ef  the  MMt  ^wedfel' efclwaltiesimes ihif 
navigation.  * 
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fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the 
end  of  which  corresponding  with 
the  aperture  below,  the  ^anie  ver- 
tical plane  will  pass  through  the 
lever  and  the  stream. 

>mall  en^nes.  such  as  those  used 
for  watcrinff  ganiens,  will  be  suflB- 
cient  for  the  purpfi*e.  Two  men 
only  will  be  required  for  the  ser- 
vice of  each  pipe,  one  to  supply  it, 
and  the  other  to  direct  the  stream. 

JOHN  RtAD. 
Royal  Mil  itnry  Repos  Uory ,  W  '00  Ik  ich . 


An  ImpTotement  on   Metallic  Con- 
fiuctors  or  Lishtning^Todi. 

From  the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans. 

FKOM  the  instances  which  now 
and  then  occur  of  houses 
bein^  struck  with  lightninij,  that 
arc  furnished  with  niclallic  con- 
ductors, and  the  frequent  instances 
of  these  conductors  having  their 
lops  n\eltcd  olF  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  it  appears  that  this 
admirable  contri\-ance  for  guarding 
houses  a^inst  the  dangerous  effects 
of  lightning  is,  in  some  degree 
still  imperfect.  .Some  impruvement 
seems  yet  to  be  wanting  at  both 
extremities  of  the  rod — at  the 
upper  extremity,  to  secure  it  against 
the  accident  of  being  melted,  which 
render-i  it  aftcr>vards  unfit  to  answer 
its  original  inten:ion,  viz.  draw- 
ing off  the  electric  fluid,  or  light- 
ning, from  the  passing  cloud,  in  a 
iilent,  imperceptible  manner;  for 
it  is  only  pointed  conductors  that 
possess  this  property— and  at  the 
lower  extremity,  to  afford  a  more 
ready  passage  for  the  fluid  into  the 
surrounding  earth. 

Ihc  firsit  of  these  intentions 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  effec- 
tually anbweied,  by  inserting  in 
the  top  ol  the  rod  a  piece  of  black- 


Uati,  of  about  two  inches  lon^, 
taken  out  of  a  good  pencil j  and 
terminating  in  a  tine  p<iint,  pro- 
jectmg  but  a  very  little  above  the 
end  of  it:i  metallic  socket ;  so  that, 
if  the  black  lead  point  should  hap- 
pen to  be  broken  off  by  any  ac- 
cident, of  which,  howeTer,  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  danger,  still 
the  point  of  the  rod  would  be  left 
sharp  enough  to  answer  the  purpofie 
of  a  metallic  conductor. 

This  substance  is  well  known  to 
be  infusible  by  the  greatest  heat, 
and  hence  its  use  in  making  era- 
cibles  ]  nor  is  it  evaporable,  as  re- 
marked bv  Cronstedt,  in  his  miner- 
alog}',  sec.  ^1,  except  in  a  slow 
calcining  heat,  to  which  it  could' 
never  be  expo^d  on  the  top  of  a 
lightning-rod. 

At  the  same  time  its  power  as  a 
conductor  of  electricity  is  perhaps 
equal,  or  but  little  inferior,  to  that 
of  any  of  the  metals.  A  line  drawn 
on  a  piece  of  paper  by  a  blade- 
lead  pencil  will,  as  I  have  often 
experienced,  conduct  an  electric 
explosion  seemingly  as  well  as  a 
similar  line  of  gilding  would  do, 
and  that  without  ever  Icuing  its 
conducting  power,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  gilding. 

The  second  intention  is  to  faci- 
litate the  escape  of  the  electiic 
fluid  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
rod  into  the  surrounding  earth*  It 
is,  in  many  cases,  impracticable, 
from  the  interruption  of  rocks  and 
other  obstacles,  to  sink  the  rod  so 
dee])  as  to  reach  moist  earth,  or  any 
other  substance  which  is  a  tolerably 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  Nor 
even  if  this  were  practicable,  would 
it,  I  presume,  be  alone  sufficient 
to  answer  the  desired  intention. 
Iron  buried  in  the  earth,  and  espe- 
cially in  moibt  earth,  will  preiently 
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contract  a  coat  of  ru8t>  whWl  will 
continually  increase  till  the  whole 
is  converted  into  rust :  hut  mst  of 
iron,  and  indeed  the  calx  of  all 
metals,  is  a  non-conductor,  or  at 
most  but  a  very  imperfect  con- 
ductor of  the  ^ectric  fluid.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  a  few  years 
after  a  lightning-rod  has  been 
erected,  that  part  of  k  which  is 
under  ground  will  contribute  little 
or  nothing  towards  the  safety  of 
the  building.  Besides,  the  surface 
of  this  part  of  the  rod  is  too  small  to 
afiford  an  easy  and  copious  discharge 
of  the  electrfc  fluid  into  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  when  this  is  but 
an  imperfect  conductor. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  defects^  I 
would  propose,  that  the  part  of  the 
rod  under  ground  be  made  of  tin-, 
or  copper,  which  are  far  less  liable 
to  corrosion  or  rust,  by  lying  under 
ground,  than  iron.  Or,  which  per- 
haps would  apswer  the  purpose 
better,  let  this  part  of  the  rod,  of 
whatever  metal  it  be  mack,  be 
co'ated  over  with  a  thick  <Mst  of 
black  lead>  previously  formed  into 
the  consistence  of  paste,  by  being, 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  melted 
sulphur  (as  in  the  manufnctury  of 
the  ordinary  kind  of  black-lead 
pencils)  and  then  applied  to  the 
rod  while  hot.  By  this  means,  the 
lower  part  of  the  rod  would,  i 
apprehend,  retain  its  conducting 
powc]*s  for  ag^,  without  any  dimi- 
nution. 

In  order  to  increase  the  surfoce 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  conductor^ 
let  a  hole  or  pit,  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent, be  dug  as  deep  as  convex 
nient;  and  into  this  pit  let  there 
be  put  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  round 
the  lower  extremity  of-  the'^POd. 
Charcoal  possesses  two  propertied 
ivhi^,  in  a-fiecaliar  miuiner>  fil>4l 


fhr  answering  the  purpose  here  in. 
view.  First,  it  is  a'vefy  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity  $  andsecond^ 
it  will  undergo  little  or  no  change 
of  property  by  lying  ever  so4ong 
in  the  earth.  Thus  might  th^  sur- 
face of  that  part  of  the  condoctor^ 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  be  in- 
creased, with  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pence,  to  any  ^tent  at  pleasures 
a  circumstance  which  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  electrical  experi- 
ments mu6t%MknowIedge  to  be  joI. 
great  importance  to  the  end  here 
proposed,     .^i  t,  . 

R.  PATTERSON. 


Effects  of  Mud,   as  a'  Manure^   bff 
^*    Thomas  Walfoitl,  Esq. 

From  t^  Annals  of  Agricul.  vol,  xix. 

Dear  Sir, 
'JkZOV  mention,  in  your  Annatoyi 
'X'  page  431,  the  great  benefit, 
the  Rev.  Mftf;  Walftel,  of  Bore- 
ham,  received  from^  pond  mud# 
''  fresh  from  a  pond,  the  soU  of 
which  is  an  imperfect  moorypeat, 
on  a  gravelly  loam." 

1  beg  leave  to  lay  before  yoa 
thi'ee  experiments  with  mud  upon 
'an  upland  pasture,  laid  down  with 
grasses  about  eight  years,  the  miul 
IVom  a  moat,  the  bottom  of  which, 
is  a  white  mariy  day. 

In  September i'19:9|b  I  cast  tbd 
moat,  one  end  of  #hicb.  a^josna 
the  farm-yard,  and  had  receivekf 
the  draining  from  i^  eighteen,  oc 
nineteen  years ;  this  part,  1  waf 
advised  (contrary  to  my  own.niijf^ 
nion  ai  ita  being  proper.)^  loi^iMci 
immediately  upon  the  lanti^i'MOd 
spread  it  as^  soon  as  it  waB  dry 
enough:  lidid  so-^and  (he  efieet 
wasy  infinite  injury,  to  the.inicceed- 
iiig  crop  of  grastfit  oakid  doHra 
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80  veiy  firm^  that  the  rain  and 
fhMt,  that  season,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  great  deal  of  labour,  did 
not  pulverize  it  sufficient  for  the 
grass  to  get  through.  The  loss  I 
sustained  was  very  considerable, 
there  being  less  hay  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  field.  The  fol- 
lowing year  I  was  much  inclined 
to  have  harrowed  it,  with  a  heavy 
pair  of  harrows,  and  sow  it  again 
with  seeds:  1  did  not;  yet  am  con- 
vinced the  crop  would  have  been 
more  productive  if  I  had ;  for  it  was 
very  light,  and  not  equal  to  the 
crop  before  the  mud  was  carried 
on. 

The  third  year,  being  a  wet  sea- 
son, it  began  to  work,  and  pro- 
duced me  a  tolerable  burthen^  but 
not  sufficient  to  repay  the  loss  of 
the  two  former ;  yet  the  benefit 
was  very  visible,  for  the  spot  where 
it  was  laid  might  be  traced  to  great 
exactness. 

The  mud  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  moat  was  thrown  upon  the 
banks  and  left  to  drain ;  this  I 
wished  to  have  let  remain  there  a 
year,  to  have  stirred  it  over,  and 
then  carried  it  upon  the  pasture^ 
but  was  again  prevailed  upon  to 
carry  on  two  parts  out  of  three  as 
soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  to  cart ; 
being  told  it  would  save  a  consider- 
able expence,  and  be  equally  bene- 
ficial, in  both  of  which  1  was  dis- 
appointed; the  extra  expence  of 
bush-harrowing,  and  beating  the 
clods  to  pieces,  was  more  than  the 
stirring  over  would  have  been  5  for, 
like  the  former,  it  caked  down, 
and  injured,  instead  of  benefiting 
the  succeeding  crop  of  grass,  but 
not  in  so  great  a  degree — for  I 
thought  some  advantage  was  de- 
rived from  it  the  second  year. 

As  the  two  methods  above  were 


quite  contrary  to  my  ideas  and  opi» 
nion,  I  was  determined  with  the 
mud  that  remained  to  adopt  the 
following  plan  of  my  own,  which 
probably  may  not  be  new  in  many 
other  places,  although  it  is  in  tiui 
parish. 

Instead  of  carting  the  mud  when 
dry,  I  turned  it  over  with  a  spade^ 
except  about  one  rod  at  the  end^ 
which,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
was  neglected  till  March  ^  I  then 
dug  it  and  planted  potatoes. 
The  other  part,  from  having  had 
the  winter's  frost  and  rains,  was 
very  full  of  mould,  and  I  imagined 
would  do  exceedingly  well  for  car^ 
rots;  it  was  sown  with  carrots | 
but  whether  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  badness  of  seed,  or  the'Boll 
not  being  proper  (the  latter  I  be- 
lieve), my  crop  was  a  very  had 
one;  but  the  potatoes  exceeded  my 
expectation }  had  the  whole  been 
planted  with  them,  the  produce 
would  have  doubly  paid  me  the 
expence  of  digging  and  planting} 
and  the  mud  received  great  benefitj 
by  being  stirred  over  when  they 
were  taken  up. 

When  the  crops  were  cleared,  I 
carted  the  mud  upon  the  poorest 
part  of  the  pasture,  and  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  it  produced 
a  very  fine  crop  of  grass  the  June 
foUowing,  superior  to  many  parti  of 
the  field  that  had  b^n  well  manured 
at  the  same  time.  The  luxuriance 
of  the  crop  was  so  conspicuous,  as 
to  attract  the  attention  6(  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers. 

Therefore,  having  met  with  such 
great  success  from  the  latter  eX'* 
periment,  I  shall  in  future  eaopty 
my  ponds  between  hay-time  and 
harvest,  let  the  mud  lie  till  it  is 
dry  enough  to  dig,  then  stir  it  OHTg 
and  in  Mnrcb  dibbk'  in  polilDa»i 
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being  convinced,  if  it  is  not  the 
best  method  to  adopt,  it  is  a  pro- 
fiuble  one,  where  the  mud  is  taken 
from  a  clay  bottom. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
THOMAS  WALFORD. 


Jn  easy  and  expeditious  Method  of 
dissipating  the  noxious  Vapour 
commonly  found  in  Wells  and 
other  subterraneous  Places,  by  £. 
Robinson. 

From  the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans. 

AFTER  various  unsuccessful 
trials,  (a  detail  of  which  has 
been  already  communicated)  I  was 
led  to  consider,  how  I  could  con- 
vey a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well;  supposing  that  the  foul  would 
necessarily  give  way  to  the  pure 
air. — With  this  view  I  procured  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows  fixed  in  a 
wooden  frame,  so  as  to  work  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  forge.  This 
apparatus  being  placed  at  the  edge 
of  the  well,  one  end  of  a  leathern 
tube  (the  hose  of  a  fire  engine) 
was  closely  adapted  to  the  nose  of 
the  bellows,  and  the  other  end  was 
thrown  into  the  well,  reaching 
within  one  foot  of  the  bottom. 
At  this  time  the  well  was  so  in* 
fected,  that  a  candle  would  not 
burn  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
top;  but  after  blowing  with  my 
bellows  only  half  an  hour,  the 
candle  burned  bright  at  the  bottom ; 
then,  without  further  difficulty, 
I  proceeded  in  the  work,  and 
finished  my  well. 

Wells  are  often  made  in  a  very 
slight  manner^  owjng  to  the  dilR^ 
culty  of  working  io(  them,  and  there 
have  been  several  fotal  instances  of 


the  danger  attending  the  workmen; 
but  by  the  above  method  there  b 
neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in 
completing  the  work  with  the  ut- 
most solidity. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  cleansing 
vaults,  and  working  in  an^  other 
subterraneous  places,  subject  to 
damps,  as  they  are  called,  the  same 
method  must  be  attended  with  the 
same  beneficial  effect. 


A  Method  of  draining  Ponds  in  level 
Grounds,  by  J.  Uiggins. 

From  the  same, 

AT  a  certain  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is 
a  stratum  of  loose  sand  which  freely 
admits  the  passage  of  water.  This 
stratum  is  at  various  depths,  in 
different  elevations ;  but  it  will  be 
generally  founds  that  lands  noost 
subject  to  stagnant  ponds,  have  but 
a  shallow  stratum  of  clay  over  the 
sand. 

All  that  is  necessary,  therefore, 
is  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  till  you  arrive  at  this  stratum 
of  sand,  when  the  water  will  be 
immediately  absorbed,  and  the 
pond  emptied.  Should  there  be 
too  much  water  to  permit  a  hole 
to  be  dug  within  the  pond,  it  may 
be  made  at  the  edge  of  it,  the  oomi- 
munication  afterwards  made  by  a 
trench.  It  would  be  prudent  not 
to  make  the  sides  of  the  pit  so  steep, 
as  to  prevent  cattle  from  getting 
out,  should  they  happen  to  go  in. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be 
the  original  author  of  this  inven- 
tion; the  idea  was  suggested  to 
him,  by  seeing  it  practised  by  a 
fiftrmer,  who  ei^yed  the  benefit, 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  know 
the  cause. 

Account 
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Account  of  the  Inventor  and  Inven-  his  inventions,  may  be  best  install* 

tion  of  the  Art  of  hardening  and  ced  by  a  letter,  written  by  a  p«r- 

polishing  Leather.  son  who  was  unfortunate  eDciigii 

to  be  deprived  ibf  both  his  hands 

F^R  the  art  of  hardening  and  while  serving  in  the  royal  navy:  by 

polishing  leather,  and  the  ma-  the  assistance  of  Gavin  Wilson  tins 

nufacturing  of  various  implements  man  was  enabled  both  to  convey  his 

and  utensils  from  it,  superior  for  sentiments  by  writing,  and  to  pei^ 

many  uses  to  those  formed  of  other  form  many  useful  offices  about  lus 

materials,  the  world  is  indebted  to  own  person.    The  letter  was  first 

Gavin  Wilson,  a  journeyman  boot-  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mer- 

maker,  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  cury,  for  1 779,  along  with  an  adver- 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  po-  tisement  of  the  ingenious  nwcfumic 


lished  leathern  powder-jQasks,  drink-  who  was  the  means  of 
ing-mugs,  snuff-boxes,  ink-cases,  this  author  a  comfort  to  fiimself, 
and  numerous  other  useful  articles  and  in  some  measure  itt  useful 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  of  member  of  society, 
which  he  was  the  original  maker.  Were  any  farther  testunony  re- 
has  rendered  this  invention  famous  quisite  to  evince  the  high  utflity 
not  only  over  Europe,  but  in  other  of  this  deserving  artist's  contriv- 
quarters  of  the  globe,  although  the  ances,  besides  the  approbation  of 
name  of  the  inventor  is  almost  en-  the  patriotic  board  which  honour- 
tirely  unknown.  His  abilities  were  ed  his  ingenuity  by  a  premiunij  the 
not  limited  to  the  producing  of  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most  cek- 
articles  in  this  line  of  manufacture  brated  medical  practitioners  of  the 
which  are  in  common  use ;  his  in-  present  age  mi^ht  be  produced ; 
genuity  enabled  him  to  form  a  Ger-  Dr.  Alexander  ^fonro,  present  pro- 
man  flute  and  a  violin,  both  of  fessor  of  anatomy  and  BQVgery  m 
leather,  which  for  neatness  of  the  university  of  Edlnbui]gh;  and 
workmanship  and  melodiousness  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  author  cf  tbt 
tone  were  neither  of  them  inferior  System  of  Surgery,  published  at 
to  any  instruments  of  the  same  Edinburgh, 
kind,  formed  of  wood,  by  the  work-  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  lectures  for 
men  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  these  many  years  pnst^  has  annually 
make  these  instruments.  The  ex-  honoured  the  memory  of  Csavin 
ertions  of  his  genius  went  yet  far-  Wilson  with  a  public  eDCoaiiuni» 
ther,  and  he  contrived  artificial  as  the  inventor  of  the  improved  ar- 
arms  and  legs  of  the  same  mate-  tificial  arms  and  legs;  and  BIr. 
rials,  which  not  only  remedied  the  Bell,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
deformity  arising  from  the  want  of  work  above  mentioned,  pays  the 
a  natural  limb,  but  in  a  great  mea-  following  tribue  to  his  merit.        ' 


sure  supplied  that  loss,  in  itself  one  ''  These  artificial  legB  and 

of  the  most  distressing  that  can  be-  are  preferable  to  any  I  hltve  ever 

fal  any  individual.     The  unexam-  seen.      The    leg,    when  •^operly 

pled  success  of  his  endeavours  in  fitted,   proves  equally  useAil  wim 

this  way,  and  the  very  imminent  the  common  timber-1e^,  and  is  pre- 

advantages  the  maimed  derived  from  ferable  for  being  neater;   at  the 
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same  time  tliat  it  is  not  liable  to 
break,   an  accident  to  which   the 
others  are  very  liable ;  and  it  an- 
swers better  than  a  leg  made  of 
copper,    from   being    considerably 
lighter,  and  not  apt  to  be  hmt  in 
its  shape  by  bruises — ^They  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  fixed  on  by 
means   of  straps,   and    hooks  and 
buckles,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
weight  of  the  person's  body  does 
not  rest  upon  the  stump  of  (he  am- 
putated limb,  but  hangs  quite  free 
within  the  case  of  the  artificial  leg. 
This  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
prevents  the  pain  and  excoriation 
which  otherwise  would  be  apt  to 
happen  from   the  friction  of  the 
stump  against  the  machine.    When 
a  limb  is  amputated  above  the  knee, 
a  joint  is  formed  in  the  artificial 
limb  at  the  knee.     In  walking,  the 
limb  is  made  steady  by  a  steel  bolt, 
running  in  two  staples  on  the  out- 
side  of  the   thigh,   being  pushed 
down:  and  when  the  patient  sits 
down,  he  renders  the  joint  flexible 
by  pulling   the  bolt  up.     This  is 
easily  done,  and  adds  much  to  the 
utility  of  the  invention.     Mr.  Wil- 
son's artificial  arms,  besides  being 
made  of  firm,   hardened   leather, 
are  covered  with  white  lambskin, 
so  tinged  as  very  nearly  to  resemble 
the  human   skin.     The  nails   are 
made  of  white  horn,  tinged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  a  very  near  imi- 
tation of  nature.     The  wrist  joint 
is  a  ball  and  socket,  and  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  flexion,  extension, 
and  rotation.    The  first  joints  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers  are  also  balls 
and  sockets    made    of  hammered 
plate  brass,  and  all  the  balls  are 
hollow  to   diminish   their  weight. 
The  second  and  third  joints  are 
similar  to   that  which  anatomists 


term  ginglimus,  but  they  are  so  far 
diflerent  as  to  admit  of  any  motion > 
whether  flexion,  extension,  or  la- 
teral. The  fingers  and  metacar- 
pus [turw^]  are  made  up  to  the 
shape,  wit  \  soft  shamoy  leather 
and  baked  hair.  In  the  palm  of 
the  hand  there  is  an  iron  screw,  in 
which  a  screw-nail  is  occasionally 
fastened.  The  head  of  this  nail 
is  a  spring  plate,  contrived  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hold  a  knife  or  fork, 
which-  it  does  with  perfect  firmness. 
And  by  means  of  a  brass  ring  fixed 
on  the  first  and  second  fingers,  a 
pen  can  be  used  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  writing.  When  the  arm 
is  amputated  above  the  elhoW,  the 
artificial  limb  is  made  with  an 
elbow-joint.  This  part  of  it  is 
made  of  wood,  and  has  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  well  as  that  of  flexion 
and  extension. 

Mr.  Bell  concludes  his  descrip- 
tion with  the  following  well-de- 
seived  panegyric  . 

'*  I  have  given  this  particular 
account  of  Mr.  Wilson's  invention, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  being  su- 
perior to  any  with  which  the  pub- 
lic is  acquainted.  I  am  also  pleased 
at  having  it  in  my  power  to  let  the 
merit  of  such  an  artist  be  more 
generally  known  than  it  otherwise 
might  be.  Indeed,  his  merit  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  so  conspicu- 
ous,  as  well  as  in  the  management 
of  distorted  limbs,  that  his  death  1 
would  consider  as  a  public  loss  $  at 
the  same  time  I  have  often  wished 
that  some  public  encouragement 
were  given  him,  to  enable  him  to 
communicate  as  much  as  possible 
the  result  of  his  experience  to 
others." 

Notwithstanding  the  benevolent 
vish  expressed  by  Mr.  Bell  for  ren- 
dering 
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dering  the  experience  of  this  inge-  cited  his  own  productions  in  tht 

nioiis  mechanic  of  permanent  bene-  lodge-meetings :  from  this  circum- 

fit  to  society^  nothing  was  done  in  stance  he  was  elected  poet  laureat 

that   respect ;    and    he  died,  un-  to  the  lodge  of  St.  David,  at  Edlii- 

noticed,     at    Edinburgh,     within  burgh,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 

these  few  years.    From  having  but  After  receiving  this  dittingaisbed 

little  intercourse  with  that  city,  I  mark  of  honour,  in  the  year  17H8, 

have  been  able  to  pick  up  but  few  he   ])ublished  a  collection  of  his 

anecdotes  of  his  life,  and  cannot  poetical  performances,   under  the 

even  give  any  account  of  his  birth,  title  of  "  A  Collection  oi  Maaonie 

parentage,  or  decease ;  the  latter.  Songs,  and  entertaining  Anecdotes, 

however,  must  have  happened  at  for  the  Use  of  all  the  LodgesI    ^ 

some  period  since  the  publication  Gavin  Wilson,  poet  laureat  to  the 

of  Mr.  Beirs  work  in  1769.    His  lodge  of   St.  David,  Edinbui^." 

sign-board  is  still  extant  in  the  street  To  this  publication  is  prefixed  a 

called  the  Cannongate,  with  this  portrait  of  the  author,  decorated 

hunK)rou8    inscription,     "   Gavin  with  masonic  insignia.    By  people 

Wilson,  arm,  leg,  and  boot-maker,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  I 

but  not  to  bis  royal  highness  the  have  been  told  that  it  was  a vciy  good 

prince  of  Wales ;"  for  this  singular  likeness ;  it  is  drawn  and  etched  by 

genius  had  also  pretensions  to  wit,  a  very  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  John 

and  was  occasionally  a  votary  of  Kay,  engraver  and  portrait-painter, 

Apollo  and  the  Tuneful  Nine.   The  in  Edinburgh,  whose  abilities  as  a 

above  sportful  effort  of  his  fancy  caricaturist  have  already  acquired 

was  set  up  at  a  time  when  a  rage  him   extensive   celebrity,  and  bid 

for  obtaining,  even  at  an  exorbi-  fair  in  the  estimation  of  posterity, 

tant  price,  the  titled  honour  of  an  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  celebrated 

office  under  royalty  was  predomi-  Hogarth.     The  author  talks  rexy 

nant  amongst  all  ranks  of  hb  fel-  contemptuously  of  his  own  compo- 

low-citizens.    The  ridicule  in  this  sitions  in  his  Pre&ce;  and,  fls  an 

miithful  effusion  was   so  happily  excuse    for    publishing   of  them, 

conceived,  and  so  well  directed,  as  pleads    the   importunities    of    his 

to  be  universally  well  received;  and  friends, 
probably  it  contributed  in  no  small 

degree  to  exterminate  the  then  pre-  .  The  following  whimsical  adver- 

valentandpreposteroustasteagainst  tisement  may  serve  as  a  not  unkr 

which  it  was  aimed.     He  was  a  vourable  specimen  of  his  poetical 

regular  attendant  at  the  lodges  of  the  attempts : 
free-masons,  and  a  warm  friend  of 
the  fraternity.     By  his  propensity         G.  WUson,  humbly,  m  before, 

-  .-  .      ^ J  i r    t~       /  Resumei  bi8  tbankfulneM  once  mors 

for  verify  mg,  and  composmg  songs  p^,  f^^^^„  j^.^erly  •njoy'd 

and  short  stories  m  rhyme,  he  con-  in,  by  the  public,  beiD|  emploT'd, 

tributed  much  to  the  social  mirth  And  hopes  tbii  public  intimation 

and  enjoyment  of  their  meetings.  Will  meet  with  candid  sceeptatioa. 

and  to  the  good-humour  and  amuse-  The  world  knows  weU  be  mak«i  knU 

ment  of  all  companies  where  he  ^^  "a?\^meB    go,    he   lelU  tbea^- 
came.     He  frequently  sang  and  re-  cheaply ; 

Til 
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*Tis  also  known  to  many  i^  j|HM)dred, 
Who  at  his  late  inventiuns  wond'red. 
That  polish'd  leather-boxes,  cases. 
So  well  known  how  in  many  places. 
With  powder-Jasks,  and  parter-mug'tf 
And  jointed  leatheT'Orms  and  legs,     *^ 
Designed  for  use  as  well  as  show. 
Exempli  gratid,  read  below  *, 
Were  his  invention  ;  and  no  claim 
Is  just  by  any  other  name* 
With  numbers  of  produetiOUs  more, 
In  leather,  ne'er  perform'd  before. 
In  these  dead  times,  being  almost  idle, 
He  try'd  and  made  a  leather  ^fiddle, 
Of  workmanship  extremely  neat. 
Of  tone    quite    true,    botfi    soft    and 

sweet  5 
And,  finding:  leather  not  a  mute, 
He  made  a  leather'  German  flute, 
Which    play'd     as     well,   and    was  as 

good. 
As  any  ever  made  of  wood. 

He,  ^  for    an    idle     hour's     aWld^ 

ment, 
Wrote  this  exotic  advertisement. 
Informing  you  he  does  reside 
In  head  of  Cannongate,  South  side, 
Up  the  first  wooden-railed  stair. 
You're   sure    to     find    his    Whimship 

there. 
In  Britain  none  can  fit  you  better 
Than  can  your  servant  the  boot  maim:* 
(Signed)  Gavin  Wilson. 


Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  Communicated, 
in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Simmons,  by 
Robert  Jackson,  Af.  D.  Physician 
at  Stockton,  in  the  County  o/Dur- 
ham.  From  the  London  Medical 
Journal,  vol,  xi  Svo, 

AS  these  observations  appear  to 
be  highly  deserving  the  no- 
tice of  the  public,  and  cannot  be 
too  generally  known,  we  shall 
here  give  them  in  the  author's  own 
words : 


'^  I  am  aware  that  the  custom  of 
dilating  wounds  made  by  fire-arms 
is  so  generally  adopted  by  practi- 
tioners, and  so  formidably  supported 
by  great  authorities,  that  it  re- 
quires no  small  share  of  courage  to 
raise  doubts  concerning  its  proprie- 
ty, or  even  its  neceisity.  1  am  also 
aware  that  #^am  ill  qualified  to  il- 
lustrate the  subject  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  discussion.  I  have  little 
acquaintance  with  surgical  writers, 
and  cannot  boast  a  very  extensive 
range  of  experience :  but  I  hope  to 
be  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  relat- 
ing a  few  facts  which  occurred  to  me 
during  the  late  war  in  America, 
and  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  , 
customary  dilatation  of  v^ounds  may 
be  frequently  omitted,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  even  with 
obvious  benefit  to  the  patient. 

**  In  the  year  1779,  a  party  of  the 
loyal  American  militia,  who  had 
attacked  a  post  of  the  enemy 
in  the  back  parts  of  the  pro-  ^ 
vince  of  Georgia,  were  obliged  to 
retire  without  effecting  their  pur- 
pose. A  considerable  number  of 
them  were  wounded  3  and  as  their 
distance  from  tHe  army  precluded 
them  from  surgical  assistance,  their 
wounds  were  only  bound  over  with 
a  bit  of  rag.  Such  was  the  fact : 
the  consequence  was  not  what 
might  have  been  expected  5  for 
among  the  number  of  wounds  which 
1  afterwards  saw  there  were  several 
which  we  should  have  expected  to 
be  troublesome  and  tedious  in  cure, 
if  treated  according  to  the  common 
rules  of  surgery,1)ut  in  reality  th^y 
healed  speedily  and  well.  Another 
action  was  fought,  some  time  after. 


*  The  Letter  to  the  Printer  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 
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it  Br>T  C."*t..    r:>  i-Tvtir-  i.-.-:z-     :•:'  -ssr.z.  am  I  atar  ckH:  bm  tfacR 
tier  '^  tiit  «v.j>^9d  v«7%:  c-..:.it-Ktri     v»   prufadUr  sieu'  »  fifth  of  tlx 


to  til!;  \.'>ty:*iL,  Uj:  f.:n.lrii&i  '^i"^    «:i:«e  to  viioin,  froB  tbcsr  rcmoie 


vxiiie  <A  ":-;  ::.— Vi  'r:.v  re^i-iiied    £fter»ird»  seat  from  tLe  *fj  by 


in  th*  i«'»c?,  sj:.:  ji^i.  r-'-  i*::j»t  iiri  C-cmwaHis-  ud  such 

aate2:'>x.  ".  rL^lr  w  .•-.'.>  :ran  i.i--  ZrOCaik^s  were  |MOf»Jded  for  tlie 

f»k  to  \aiA  ' \jrfCi  M'^,    Tl^  cx^nrra:!  •■cr-.'^^.  as  »  desoSi:e  ooantiT  eould 

in  i^Al,i  erf  tj»-i':r«e:.t  "^s-s  covjcris  iS'ird.     I  =dll  coctiroed  mv 


;ri  xlvf-.  \fZ*A^TA  Kr^sr:,  cz^i,  tbe  ^li-    ^coe,  edc  mBained  on  this  ddy 
ferer.^t  of  e£«<jt  w  2.=  z<ot  le»  re-     lieaj  six  weeks,  doiiii^  wldch  time 


iEark.'J>ie :  for,  ir;  a=  fei  &£  I  co'j^d  I  had  the  oppcnunlTv  of 
judge  from  tLuM;  e:ijui:pie«  wLIch  txj&t  those  wauDds  to  wfaicfa  littk  or 
I  had  an  opponunii)  of  comparing,  cotbiaz  had  been  dooe  genenDy 
the  |irogre«r  rosr^ds  Lealing  w::^  bcsued  zncie  r^idiv,  and  iivre  sel- 
mjt  le«^  adianceH  in  ibree  weeks,  dom  anexkkd  with  so  modi  pdn 
where;  t:.eie   i*a?    n^jt  any  thkg  and  ir.ffaiTnation;  as  were  £ht»- 
dune,  tijsji  in  fi\e,  wijere  art  and  tioo,   poulticing,    &c.    had    been 
fekill  were  emploicsd.     There  oc-  freclT  emplcnedT 
curr<:d  ]lkewi%^  several  accidental  ''It  appears,  then,  that  we  may 
instanct'cduriLg'thefoJlowingcam-  safely    conclude   from   the  above 
paigTi'^  vthere  the  u'=ual  formality  £ekcts,  that  the  indiscriminate  dila- 
of  surgical  treatment  did  not  ap-  tatiou  of  gun-shot  woonds  is  not  a 
pear  to  be  attended  uirh  conspicu-  measure  of  neceBsity.    1  will  even 
oufi  advantage  :  but  tlie  fairest  com-  add,  that  it  often  gives  rise  to  pain, 
parative  trial  which  has  yet  fslkn  inflammation,  and  many  troablfr- 
under  my  observation  was  after  the  some    symptoms,    which  are  not 
action  at  Cow  pen,  in  South  Caro-  merely  the  effects  of  the  woond. 
lina,  in  January  17&1«    IliC  scene  1  shall  mention  an  obserration  iA 
of  this  acticn  w:ib  near  the  moun-  this  place,  which  I  hire  often  seen 
tains,  in  a  district  of  country  al-  verified,  and  which  I  should  snp- 
mo^t  uninhabited.     Not  fewer  than  pose  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by 
an  hundred  and  twenty  men  lay  any  one,  viz.  that  the  pun  and  in- 
wounded  on  the  Held,  cr  dispersed  flammation  are  greater,  and  oonse- 
t  hern  selves  in  the  neighbourhood,  quently  that  the  cure  is  dower,  in 
where  they  accidentally  found  the  simple  flesh    wounds,    where   the 
shelter  of  a  hut.     As  I  was  the  surgeon    has    recomnse    to  dilata- 
only  professional  person  who  re-  tion,  than  where  the  knife  is  not 
mained  on  the  spot  after  the  de-  employed.    This    perhi^  will  be 
f(;at,  it  was  not  in  luy  jK)wer  to  reckoned  a  small  inconvenienoe ; 
viftit  every  one  3  neither  did  I  And  but  I  will   add  farther,  that  the 
out,  till    after   several   days,    the  efiects    of    dilatation    are    pecn- 
abodes  to  which  many  had  retired,  liarly  pernicious  in  wounds  of  die 
I  may  observe,  that  I  dilated  freely,  joints.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
and  treated  according  to  the  usual  access  of  air,  which  is   fJeiTOured 
niethrNK  of  surgeons,  the  wounds  by  an  enlargement  of  the  orifice. 
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is  particularly  hurtful  in  wounds 
which  penetrate  into  cavities.  In 
the  joints,  after  being  thus  exposed, 
the  growth  of  fungous  excrescences 
is  scarcely  to  be  restrained,  and  an- 
chylosis is  the  least  bad  effect  to  be 
expected.  *  , 

"  But  though  it  appears  that  the 
dilatation  of  gun-shot  wounds  is 
hurtful  or  superflous  in  the  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are 
certainly  others  in  which  it  is  both 
necessary  and  proper.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  ball,  or  the  fr^ment  of  a 
bone,  can  be  extracted  by  means  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  orifice,  no 
person  will  pretend  to  say  that  such 
enlargement  ought  not  to  be  made. 
It  is  likewise  proper,  where  wounds 
run  superficially  under  the  skin, 
that  they  be  laid  open  through  the 
whole  of  their  length ;  and  in 
many  cases  where  inflammation 
comes  upon  a  wounded  limb,  the 
muscles  of  which  are  covered  by  a 
tendinous  expansion,  and;  as  it 
were,  girded  by  it,  a  deep  and  free 
dilatation  is  then  of  obvious  and 
great  service.  Such  dilatations, 
however,  ought  to  be  deferred  till 
the  occasion  requires  them. 

"  Such,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes^  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  dilating  gun-shot 
wounds.  There  are  also  other  prac- 
tices employed  by  surgeons,  which, 
instead  of  being  productive  of  bene- 
fit, often  occasion  no  small  share  of 
harm.  It  appears  to  be  an  axiom 
in  surgeiy,  that  a  warm  poultice, 
in  the  first  stages  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  is  an  application  not  to  be 
dispensed  with.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  cold  climates,  where  the  fibre  is 
tense  and  rigid,  they  often  alleviate 
pain  and  promote  digestion ;  but  I 
am  also  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 


tropical  climates,  or  even  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  North  Ame- 
rica, they  are  not  only  unnecessary^, 
but  sometimes  actually  the  cause  of 
very  troublesome  complaints.  I 
have  observed,  in  numerous  instan- 
ces, that  pain  and  inflammatioa 
were  obviously  increased  by  the  use 
of  warm  poultices,  and  even  that 
suppurations,  independent  of  the 
suppuration  of  the  wounds,  were 
sometimes  produced  merely  from 
the  heat  and  relaxation  which  that 
application  occasioned.  Besides^ 
poultices  are  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant in  warm  weather,  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
which  promote  the  generation  of 
maggots.  I  might,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve, safely  advise,  that  the  prac- 
tice be  discontinued  in  the  above- 
mentioned  climates.  I  might  even 
add,  that  I  am  sufficiently  warrant- 
ed to  recommend  a  contrary  one. 
Thus  I  have  often  found  benefit 
from  the  application  of  bandages 
wet  with  laudanum  or  spirituous 
liquors,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
pouring  of  cold  water  upon  the 
wounded  limb.  The  good  effects 
of  these,  'in  disposing  the  wounds 
to  heal,  were  very  remarkable. 

**  To  the  above  observations  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  add  another, 
which  I  believe  is  not  commonly 
attended  to.  Rest  and  quiet  are 
uniformly  supposed  to  be  proper  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds.  Where 
wounds  penetrate  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  motion  would  often 
be  dangerous ',  and  where  the  legs  or 
thighs  are  broken,  it  cannot  he  at- 
tempted unless  with  great  caution : 
but,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  flesh  wounds,  the  advantages  of 
moving  about,  even  of  travelling, 
or  continuing  to  march,  are  great 
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and  obvious.  Not  to  adduce  the 
American  militia  only  as  a  proof  of 
this  opinion,  I  shall  mention,  that 
after  the  action  of  Guildford,  in 
North  Carolina,  every  man  who 
was  capable  of  being  conveyed 
either  in  litter,  waggon,  or  on 
horseback,  was  cairied  with  the 
army.    The  healing  progress  v^as 


rapid  while  we  were  upon  the 
march  -,  I  imagined  that  it  proceed- 
ed more  slowly  when  we  Imlted  for 
a  few  days  at  Crosscreek ;  and  when 
we  came  to  fix  our  station  at  Wi^ 
mington  it  was,  in  lome  d^ree, 
retrograde :  but  this  was  prombiy 
owing  to  the  soldiers  having  access 
to  spirituous  liqucnrs. 
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Lawrence  Hide's  Speech  to  the  King 
of  Poland.    Anno  Dom,  1677. 

Most  illustrious  prince, 

THE  king,  my  master,  has 
commanded  me  to  let  your 
majesty  know  the  resolution  he  has 
taken  to  concur  in  all  points  with 
the  most  Christian  king,  giving  your 
majesty  all  possible  assistance  in  the 
establishing  your  majesty's  title,  in 
such  ways  as  your  majesty  shall 
judge  most  effectual  to  the  secur- 
ing your  crown  and  dignity,  and 
the  further  honour  and  safety  of 
the  queen  and  her  royal  issue ;  the 
king,  my  master,  being  truely  sen- 
sible of  the  great  misfortune  of  those 
princes  whose  power  must  be 
bounded  and  regulated  by  the  fan- 
tastic humours  of  their  subjects. 

Till  princes  come  to  be  freed 
from  these  inconveniencies,  the 
king,  my  master,  sees  no  probable 
prospect  of  establishing  the  most 
holy  apostolick  Roman  Catholick 
religion.  ^  , 

In  order  to  your  majesty's  affair, 
the  king,  my  master,  has  written  to 
the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  to  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg, 
and  other  his  majesty's  allies  in 
those  parts  3  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  wars  and  differences  betwixt 
those  princes,  they  afford  your  ma- 
jesty all  possible  assistance  in  your 
majesty's    pretences   to  Dantzick. 


He  has  also  obliged  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  divert  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces  from  interposing 
in  that  afiair  either  by  dissuading 
your  majesty  or  giving  assistance  to 
the  rebellious  inclinations  of  those 
citizens  of  Dantzick. 

And  the  king,. my  master,  has 
commanded  me  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty, that  as  soon  as  he  can  so  dis- 
pose of  affairs  as  to  effect  a  general 
peace  (the  speedy  accomplishment 
of  which  he  doubts  not,  the  most 
Christian  king  having  left  the 
whole  affairs  entirely  in  his  hands), 
he  does  not  question  but  by  the  as- 
sistance and  concurrence  of  the 
kings  and  princes  concerned,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  frivolous  and  vain 
pretensions  not  only  of  the  Free  and 
Hans  Towns,  but  also  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  who  have  upon  all  occa- 
tions  not  only  threatened  the  prince 
of  Orange,  but  also  all  the  kings 
and  princes  in  these  parts  of  the 
world  'y  their  pretended  liberty  hav- 
ing been  of  pernicipus  consequence 
by  their  rebellious  example.  And 
for  the  better  effecting  those  good 
ends  that  are  wished  for  and  desired, 
(the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  set 
down  more  hereafter)  I  am  frirther 
commanded  by  the  king,  my  master, 
to  joyne  with  the  most  Christian 
king's  ambassador  in  this  court  the 
count  de  Bcthune,  to  desire  your 
majesty  to  give  what  succours  can 
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be  afforded  from  this  kingdom^  in 
order  to  the  giving  life  to  the  mal- 
contents in  Hungary,  the  better  to 
dispose  the  emperor  and  the  con- 
federates to  accept  of  such  terms  of 
peace  as  shall  be  judged  reasonable 
for  your  majesty's  service  and  in- 
terest, and  the  other  good  ends  be- 
fore premised. 


Dirediofu  in  what  part  of  Greece  to 
search  for  Statues  and  Antiquities, 
from  Tanner*s  MSS.  vol.  Ixxxviii. 
fol.  436—442. 

THE  things  to  be  sought  for  are 
theis  following:  Statues  cloth- 
ed and  naked,  but  the  naked  ones 
are  of  greatest  value  -,  heads  of  all 
sorts  that  can  be  found;  marbles 
carved  with  half-round  figures, 
which  are  called  basso-relievo;  Pilars 
of  marble  histored,  the  which  are 
like  troughs  of  marble  carved  with 
figures,  vases,  altars,  or  pedestals, 
with  anie  kinde  of  carving  worke 
on  them  5  or,  if  the  vases  he  plainc, 
they  are  to  be  esteemed.  Like- 
wise beasts  of  all  kinds  for  tombes 
or  sepulchres ;  the  most  ancient  are 
to  be  desired,  for,  as  for  those  donn 
in  the  latter  times  of  the  Eastern 
emperors,  they  are  of  small  value. 
Inscriptions  of  all  sorts  ;  and,  if  a 
statue  have  an  inscription  on  the 
pcdestall  or  bases,  it  is  the  moitj 
rare ;  or  if  a  pedestall  be  standing 
with  any  inscription  on  it,  and 
neere  it  by  digging  a  statue  chance 
to  be  found,  it  is  of  the  like  value: 
besides  all  theis,  ther  is  to  be  pro- 
vided manic  great  blocks  of  several 
Grecian  marbles,  to  mend  and  re- 
paire  the  statues  and  other  things 
aforesaid.  All  things  of  brass- work 
that  can  be  found,  as  statues,  heads, 
poeccs  of  basso-re]cvo5  and  likewise 


all  little  figures  in  brass,  or  lampi, 
vazes,  instnunents  for  sacrifice,  me- 
dalls,  or  whatsoever  else  can  be  got- 
ten, if  they  be  of  mettle,  are  of 
great  value. 

The  places  in  Greece  where  theis 
tilings  are  to  be  found  are  infinite, 
but  reduced  to  theis  three  genenH 
heads: 

First,  Pelloponessiis.  Roundaboot 
neer  the  sea-coast  wher  anie  aon- 
cient  citty  hath  beene,  which  will 
appeare  by  the  mines,  and  neer  a 
port  wher  shipps  may  come,  are  to 
be  searched,  espeoally  in  Elijs, 
wher  was  aunciently  that  hsaom 
temple  of  Jove  Olimpius,  in  bootf 
of  whom  'was  celebrated  the  Oiiat* 
pian  games.  Here  were  an  infinity 
of  statues  both  of  bras  and  marbfe, 
and  other  rarities  dedicated ;  for, 
besides  that,  all  those  that  were 
victors  in  those  games  had  tbdr  sta- 
tues erected.  All  the  common- 
wealths, principalities,  and  fiunoos 
cities  of  Greece,  dedicated  their 
chiefest  statues,  rarities,  and  richest 
things :  and  to  that  purpose  were 
many  treasuries  built,  wher  theis 
things  were  kept,  and  shewed  by 
the  guardians  to  all  stnu^rs  that 
came,  the  temple  being  filial.  Ther 
was  a  s{)acious  place  called  the  Alti, 
or  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter,  as  full  as 
they  coukl  stand  one  by  another. 
This  place  being  found,  the  ruincs 
will  direct  one  where  to  digg;  and 
heere  must  needs  be  hafl  an  infirate 
number,  and  all  good,  nothing 
being  dedicated  in  that  place  but 
the  works  of  most  excellent  masten. 
Within  the  land  may  manie  things 
of  theis  kinds  be  had ;  but  the  con- 
ducting of  them  by  carts  and  drs^ 
wil  be  more  chargeable;  as  in  Pho- 
cis,  ar  part  of  Achaia,  lying  on  the 
gulfie  of  Corinth,  now  called  La- 
panto,  are  the  mines  of  Appuloe's 

teu]i>le, 
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temple,  and  Oracle  of  Delphus,  in  procured  by  the  ambassador  at  Con- 

which  were  the  works  of  old  Gre-  stantinople,  authorising  and  secur- 

clan  sculptors,  comparable  both  in  ing  the  man  implbyed  in  all  the  * 

number  and  excellency  to  that  of  aforesaid  places  to  search,  digg  up^ 

the  Ollmpian  Jove  aforesaid.    Like-  and  transport,  theis  things,  only  for 

wise,  on  thothersideof  the  Isthmus,  curiosity ;  for  the  Turks  must  not  • 

as  fan*  as  Athens,   where  yet  re-  know  that  they^sire  of  anie  value, 

maineth  standing  a  great  part  of  He  that  is  imployed  must  allwaies  ' 

the  temple  of  Pallas,  in  which  are  weare  poore  apparrell,  for  by  that  : 

manie  excellent  sculptures  of  basso-  meanes  the  Turk  will  imagine  the  • 

relevo  ;  and  on  the  sea-shore  are  things  he  seeks  for  to  be  of  no  great 

lying  certenielyons  of  marble  much  estimation.     He  must  have  lett^' . 

bigger  than  the  life.  of  recommendation  to  the  Engliali 

All  along  the  coast  of  Asia  near  consulls  and  marchants  -Aietors  at 

the  sea,  from  Cnydus,  standing  on  every  place  wher  he  goetb,  with 

the  point  of  Dorus,  even  as  farr  as  bills   of  exchange,  and  letters  of 

Ilium,  must  need  yeeld  abundance  credite,  for  the  digging,  carryings . 

of  antiquities,  ther  reroaininge  the  or  buying,  of  the  things  aforesaid, 

mines  of  manie  famous  Grecian  He  must  never  be  without  grent 

citties,  as  o(  Hallecamassus  Herac-  store  of  tobacco,  And  English  knifies, 

lea,  Ephesu8,ColQphon,S7nyma,Trai-'  to  present  the  Turkes  withall  who 

anopolis,  Slc,  and,  farther  into  the  are  governors  of  places,  and  other 

land,  Pergamus,  wher  manie  excel*  officers  with  whome  he  44iiill  have 

lent  things  may  be  had,  onlie  the  to  doe  5  for  theis  small  presents,  to* 

charge  will  be  more  by  carrying  geather  with  his  shew  of  poverty* 

them  to  the  sea  as  afores£ud.  will  save  Ikim  fix>m  manie  troubles 

In  the  islands  Ciclades,  now  call-  which    otherwise    might   happen. 

ed^rc^ipeZagro,  are  manie  rare  things  The  men  that  he  enaployes  to  digg 

to  be  found,  for,  in  some  of  them,  he  must  pay  by  the  day;  and,  if  he 

divers   broken    statues   have  been  meet  with  anie  statues  or  colossus 

seene  lying  above-ground.  too  great  to  be  carryed  away  whole» 

The  island  of  Delos  was  the  mart  he  must   imploy  men  to  saw  it 

of  all  Greece,  wher  yet  remaineth  asunder  with  iron  sawes  and  ^harpe 

the    mines    of  Appollo's   temple,  sand:  he  must  use  a  great  &ani 

neere    unto   viiikhy    by    digging,  with  tackles  and  puUies,  to  load 

manie  statues  of  the  best  auncient  theis  on  draggs  or  carts :  he  must 

sculptors  may  be  had,  and  the  like  be  very  earefuU  to  gather  togeather 

in  Samose,  Icaria,  Patmos,  Paros,  all  the  smalest  bits  and  fragmentf 

Amorgos,  &c.    the    perticulars  of  that  are  found  or  digged  up  neere 

which,  shunning  prolixity,  I  omit,  to  anie  statue,  and  putt  them  up  ia  - 

As  for  those  islands  ther  belonging  boxes,  which  he  must  give  to  the 

to  the  Penecians,  as  Ztmt,  Sefalonia,  masters  of  the  shipps  to  be  safelie 

Candy,  &c.  I  doubt  ther  is  little  to  delivered  here :    he  must  piovidie 

be  gotten  in  them,  having  been  magazens  or  storehouses  in  theporl* 

often  searched.  townes  which  lie  most  conveillatt 

The  meanes  to  gett  theis  things  for  his  purpose,  wher  the  things 

are  theis :  ther  must  be  a  pass  or  are  to  be  kept  untiU  they  be  tran* 

safe  conduct  from  the  Great  Turke,  sported  i  the  best  tbingi  being  putt 

in 
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in  cases  of  boards,  and  thother  in 
the  ballace :  he  must  take  heed 
not  to  load  theb  in  anie  shipp  wher 
butts  of  oy\e  ly  on  the  top  of  them, 
for  manie  things  have  been  spoiled 
by  that  meanes.  He  must  send 
some  hills  of  lading  cfipressing  every 
thing  that  he  sendeth,  with  the 
name  of  the  master  and  of  the  shipp. 
He  must>  as  often  as  he  can,  send 
letters  of  wliat  things  he  hath  ga- 
thered, and  what  he  hath  sent,  and 
of  all  other  occurrants  belonging  to 
this  burimM. 


7\do  Speeches  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
one  made  at  the  Camp  at  Tilbury 
in  1588,  and  the  other  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  April  10, 
1593. 

The  Q«i0i*f  Speech  at  the  Camp  at 
Tilbury. 

My  loving  people, 

WE  have  been  persuaded  by 
some  that  are  careful  of  our 
safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for 
fear  of  treachery ;  but  assure  you  I 
do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my 
faithful  and  loving  people.  Let 
tyrants  fear ;  I  have  always  so  be- 
haved myself,  that  under  God  1 
have  placed  my  chiefest  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts 
and  good-will  of  my  subjects.  And 
therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you 
at  this  time,  not  as  for  my  recrea- 
tion or  sport,  but  being  resolved, 
in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle, 
to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all,  and 
to  lay  down,  for  my  God,  and  for 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people, 
my  honour  and  my  blood  even  in 
the  dust.  I  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman. 


but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and 
a  king  of  England  too  :  and  think 
foul  acorn  that  Parma  or  Spain, 
or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should 
dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realms:  to  which,  rather  thanaoy 
dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  1 
MYSELF,  will  take  up  arms ;  I  mt- 
SELF  will  be  your  general,  judge, 
and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your 
virtues  in  the  field.  1  know  already 
by  your  forwardness,  that  yoa  hafe 
deserved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and 
we  do  assure  you  on  the  word  of  a 
prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paki  yoa. 
In  the  mean  time  my  lieutenant- 
general  shall  be  in  my  stead;  than 
whom  never  prince  commanded 
more  noble  and  worthy  sohject; 
not  doubting  by  your  obedience  to 
my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the 
camp,  and  your  vaknir  in  the  field, 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  fiunous  vic- 
tory over  thMe  enemies  of  my  God, 
of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people. 


Speech  to  botHlHouses  of  PartiameBt, 
April  10,  1593. 

THIS  kingdom  hath  had  many 
wise,  noble,  and  victorious 
princes :  1  will  not  compare  with 
any  of  them  ft)r  wisdom,  fortitude, 
or  any  other  rirtues ;  but  saving 
the  duty  of  a  child,  that  is  not  to 
compare  with  his  father  in  love, 
care,  sincerity,  and  justice,  I  will 
compare  with  any  prince  that  ever 
you  had,  or  shall  have. 

It  may  be  thought  simplicity  in 
me,  that  all  this  time  of  my  re'^ 
I  have  not  sought  to  advance  my 
territories  and  enlarge  my  domi- 
nions, for  opportunity  hath  served 
me  to  do  it.  I  acknowledge  my 
womanhood  and  weakness  in  that 
respect  J  but  though  it  hath  not 

been 
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been  bard  to  obtain,  yet  I  doubted  would  refuse  them.  Bdt  let  me  tell 
how  to  keep  the  things  so  obtained:  you  that  the  sum  is  not  so  much, 
that  hath  only  held  me  from  such  but  that  it  is  needful  for  a  prmce 
attempts.  And  I  must  say,  my  to  have  so  much  always  in  her  oof- 
mind  was  never  to  invade  my  fers  for  your  defence  in  time  of 
neighbours,  or  to  usurp  over  any  ;  .need,  and  not  to  be  driven  to  get  it 
I  am  contented  to  reign  over  mine  when  we  should  use  it. 
own,  and  to  rule  as  a  just  prince.  You  that  be  lieutenants  and  gen- 

Yet  the  king  of  Spain  doth  chal-  tlemen  of  command  in  your  coun- 
lenge  me  to  be  the  quarreller  and  ties,  I  require  you  to  take  care 
the  beginner  of  all  these  wars,  in  that  the  people  be  well  armed  and 
which  he  doth  me  the  greatest  .in  readiness  upon  all  occasions, 
wrong  that  can  be  -,  for  my  con-  You  that  be  judges  and  justices  of 
science  doth  not  accuse  my  the  peace,  I  conAmand  and  straight- 
thoughts,  wherein  I  have  done  him  ly  charge  you,  that  you  see  the  laws 
the  least  injiuy ;  but  I  am  persuad-  to  be  duly  executed,  and  that  you  . 
ed  in  my  conscience,  if  he  knew  make  them  living  laws  when  we 
what  I  know,  he  himself  would  be    have  put  life  into  thorn. 

sorry  for  the  wrong  that  he  hath     

done  me. 

I  fear  not  all  his  threatenings  5     Extracts  from  Alleyn's  *  Journal  5 
his  great  preparations  and  mighty        entitledy  The  Founders  1st  Booke 
forces  do  not  stir  me  ;  for  though        of  Accounts,  from  October  1617 
he  come  against  me  with  a  greater        to  September  1622. 
power  than  ever  was,  his  Invincikie 

Navy,  I  doubt  not  (God  assisting  30  Septr. 

me,  upon  whom  I  always  trust)  but    X  CAME  to  London  in 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  defeat  and    JL  the  coach  &  went  to 
overthrow  him.     I  have  great  ad-    the  Red  Bull        -        -002 
vantage  against  him,  for  my  cause        3  Octr.  I  went  to  the 
is  just.  Red  Bull  &  rd  for  the 

I  heard  say,  when  he  attempted    Younger    Brother    but 
his  last  invasion,  some  upon  the  sea-    3  6  4 — water      -        -004 
coast  forsook  their  towns,  and  flew        6  N  for  a  bottle  of 
up  higher  into  the  country,  and  left    wine  -        -         -Oil 

all  naked  and  exposed  to  his  en-  19  Our  V^edding  daye,  theyr 
trance.  But  I  swear  unto  you  by  dined  w^  us  Doc.  Watt,  owH  B^t 
Godj  if  I  knew  those  persons,  or  &  his  wife>  Canterburie  &  his  mtte, 
any  that  shall  do  so  hereafter^  1  will  Jo  Boand,  Mr.  Harris,.  &  his  frend 
make  them  know  and  feel  what  it  Po  Fonrd. 
is  to  be  so  fearful  in  so  vrgenj;  a  22  P^Mr.Traviserent 
cause.  for  the  Bkick  Fryars     -  40    O    O 

The  subsidies  you  gave  me,  I  ac-        31  I  went  to  London  '^\ 

cept    thankfully,  if   you   give  me    to  the  Lo.  Tresurers     -    2  10    O 
your  good  wills  with  them }  but  if        Supp.  att  Youngs  or- 
the  necessity  of  the  time,  and  your    dinarye    w'*    the    Starr 
preservations  did  not  require  it,  I    Chamber  men      -        -060 

*  Alleyn  the  actor,  founder  of  Dalwich  college.    A  curious  anecdote  of  AUeyu, 
— the  Garrick  of  bis  time,  is  inserted  in  our  Agister,  vol.  13,  p.  107. 

11  P* 
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11  P*  by  Morton  the 
Fortune  quitt  rent        -    O 

IS  Given  the  boyes  of 
Powles        -        -        -    O 

18  My  dinner  att 
Harts  odynorie  -    O 

19  Sr  Randelle  Crewe 
a  fee  for  a  motion  to  alter 
W.  H.  petition>  for  hav- 
ing the  cause  referd  to 
Mr.  Mar  &  Mr.  Wool- 
veridge 

Bought  a  book  of  the 
generall  practising '  of 
Phisick 

Nov.  3  Porter  to  York 
howse  att  a  Seale  day  for 
a  motion  mad  by  Sr.  Ra. 
Crewe 

Dec.  30th  Bought  a 
book  the  Bishop  of  Spa- 
lates  -        -        -    O 

3 1st  Water  to  Suffolk 
Howse         -        -        -    0 

Given  my  La.  my  sil- 
ver booke.  Pd  forwright- 
ing  the  verses 

To  Buckart  for  lym- 
ing  itt — 

To  Mr.  Brambeel  for 
the  glass  work 

The  whol  valure  was  1 51. 

Jan.  1st  Newe  year's 
daye  wt  giftes  given  my 
La.  Clai'ck  a  pr.  of  silk 
stock.  -        -        -     1  10 

Given  Mr.  Austen  a  pr. 
of  silk  stockins    -        -     1  10 

Given  Mrs.  Austen  a 
pr.  of  gloves         -        -     1  10 

P**  Tuchbome  his  bill 
for  Michelmass  Terme 
the  Attorneys  fee  on  the 
first  bill  -  --03 

The  copie  of  W.  H. 
peticion  for  Mr.  Wolverig'  O    2 

The  Attorneys  fee  on 
the  2  bill  -        -    3    3 


-008 

O 
1 


-    0«10    0 


New  drawing  my  bill      0    5    0 
1  10        For  ingrossing  thereof  0    3    0 

A  copie  of  W.  H.  sc- 
1     O    cond  peticion       -        -    O     5    0 

Drawing  a  breefe  for 
1    O    Sr.  Ra.  Crew        -        -    O    8    6 
Wrighting    2     &yer 
copies  of  itt  -        -    O    3    0 

Entring  a  copie  of  the 
order  -        -        -    O  11    6 

A  second  copie  made 
O    on  the  first  hering  O    3    4 

An  affidavitt  of  Jo.  H. 
death  -        -        -    O    8    4 

The  copie  of  the  bill       0  110 
Drawing  &  ingrossing 
an  answer  to  itt 

Abreef  for  Mr.Geratts 

motion        -        -        • 

For  an  atachment  fbr 

W.  H. 

6        Affidavit    y*    W.    H. 

was  served  w^  p« 
O       For  entri  ng  &  drawing 
the  last  order 

Tuchborne*s  fee  this 
Terme        -        -        - 


O  13 
O    O 


0 
6 
S  10 
9  4 
O  11  6 
O  20    O 


O 
O 


5    7    4 


-12     0 


-    0    1  10 


-500 


-364 


16    A  pr.  of  whight 
under  stocking 

March    24    Pd    Mr. 
Younge^  my  Chapline  & 
Schoolmr.  for  his  qrters 
O    wages 

Pd  Mr.  Harrisone,  my 
0    Chapline  &  Usher^  for 

his  qrters  wages 
O        M* — one  Thursday  the   26  of 
Marche  John  Hopkins  the  Organbt 
came  to  me. 
April  2  P*  for  2  to- 
4    kens  att  St.  Saviours         0    0    4 
Given  wl^  them  back      O    0    2 
6        Given  in  their  basone 

more  -  -    O    O    8 

4        A  pint  of  muskadell  -006 
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17th  I  was  att  Arun- 
dell  Howse,  when  my 
Lord  showed  me  all 
his  Statues  &  Picktures 
that  came  from  Italy — 
given  his  man  0    2     0 

?5  Sent  Dr.Ligter  my 
water  &.  -  -020 

27  Bought  a  pair  of 
Orgaines  for  the  Cha- 
peli  oflF  Mr.  Gibbs  of 
Powles  -  -820 

May  17  P<^  for  the 
bookes  of  examinacions 
in  the  Star-chamber  be- 
ing 94  sheets  at  12d.  the 
sheet  -  •.4  14    O 

Given  Mr.  Gressame, 
the  wrighter  ofthem  0    2    0 

July  11th.  I  received 
my  Pattent  from  Mr.  At- 
torney, &  he  woud  red. 
nothings  but  Mr.  Beal 
had  for  it  -        -     5  10    O 

His  2  men        -        -     1  02    0 

The  Chamb.  keepr.  I 
gave  -  -         O  05     6 

6  17    6 


1  Septr.  This  day  the  pore  people 
dined  arid  suppt  w*.  us,  it  being 
my  birth  daye,  &  52  years  owld, 
blessed  be  the  Lord  God  the  giver 
of  LyfFe,  Amen. 

13  I  invited  to  dinner  Sr.  Ed. 
Bowyar,  La.  Brice,  Mr.  Bowyar, 
Mr.  Dennis,  Mrs.  Jane  &  a  young 
gentlewoman ;  and  wh  theys  came 
5  men ;  then  cam  unlookt  for 
Tho.  Allen  &  his  sone,  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, &  Mr.  Juby  &  his  wife, 
Mr.  Kipitt,  &  his  wife,  &  a  geiit. 
Jo.  Hyne,  &  3  psones  from  the 
Bank  Sid. 

18  Dinner  att  the  Mar- 
mayd  in  Bred  streat  to  .\ 

Mr.Edmonds,  MnBroni- 


field,  Tho.  Allen,  &  5  of 

the  Fortune  con&pany         0    5    C^ 

More  disbursed  in  the 
building  in  the  Black 
Fryara  for  this  yeare,  & 
in  ano  1617  when  it  first 
beganne  w*  the  200*  first 
disbursed  by  my  father  5 
buyeing  in  off  Leases, 
Chargis  in  Lawe,  &  the 
building  itt  self,  w^  mak- 
ing meanes  to  keep  them 
from  being  puld  down, 
is  -  -    1105  00  02 

29th  of  September  1618. 

Here  ends  Uie  yean 
account  beginning  at 
Michellmass  1617>  & 
ending  this  Michellmass 
1618,  in  which  hath  bene  . 
disbuned,  in  generall 
w^h  the  charge  oflF  the 
Black  Fryars  Buildings  2093'  12  08 
Whereoff  in  pticulars  as  fblloweth ; 

In  Howshould  Charge  137  14  08 

FortheColledge         IB4  09  06 

For  Rente,        -        W8  02  07 

For  debts,  building  or 
repairing  -         1254  13  06 

For  Aparell      -  010  13  06 

^  For  LsLwe,  the  worst 
of  a<ve  -        -        067  05  06 

Jan.  22  Bought  be- 
tween me  and  Jo.  Har- 
rison, my  chapline,  Mr. 
Minshawe*s  Dictionarie, 
being  11  languages ;  the 
price  was  22s.  whereof*  lyf. 
gave    -  -  -    O  11     O 

1619  Sept.  12  I  rode  to  the  Lo. 
of  Canterburye,  but  he  was  sick 
&  could  not  com. 

13  This  daye  was  the  foundar 
cion  off  the  CoUedge  finish,  &  ther 
wear  present,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lo.  of  Arondell,  Lo.  Coronell 
Ciecell,  Sr.  Jo.  Howland,  Highe 
Shreive,  Sn  Ed.  Bowyare^  Sr.  'Hio. 

.Grymes, 
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Grymes,  Sr.  Jo.  Bodley,  Sr.  John 
TuDstall*  Inigo  Jones^  the  K.  Sur- 
▼eyor,  Jo.  Fmch,  Coonceilor,  Rk. 
Tayle  Boyer,  Rk.  June,  Jo.  An- 
thony. They  fint  herd  a  sermond, 
and  sifter  the  instrument  of  creacion 
wase  by  me  read,  &  after  an  an- 
them they  went  to  dinner^  w^h 
wasB  as  followeth : 

2  Mm  of  Meat, 
Capons  in  whight  broth 
Boyld  pigions 
Boyld  venson 
Farct  boyd  meat 
Could  ro6t 
Gran  salade 
A  chin  of  beefrost 
Shoulder  of  mutton  fv^  oysters 
Baked  vensone 
Host  neate  tong 
A  floringtyne 
Rost  capons 
Rost  ducks 
Rost  eeel 
Westfdya  bacon 
£n 

So  on  the  other  Mess. 

2  Course. 
Rost  godwith 

Ayt}Thok  pie  \ 

Rost  partridges 
Wett  leche 
Rost  quayles 
^Codlyng  tart 
Howse  pigions 
Amber  lech 
Rost  Rabitt 
Dry  neats  tongs 
Pickle  oysters 
Achoves 

So  the  other  Mess. 

The  CHARG  of  the  DINER. 

The  Buchars  BUL 
A  chine  of  beefe^  12 
stone       -         -  -    O  18    0 


A  qter  &  a  flank,  90 

stone  7^^ 

1  12 

9 

16  lb  of  soett 

005 

4 

13  mary  boanes 

O  04 

4 

12  neats  toongs 

0  IS 

0 

A  leg  of  mutton 

OOl 

10 

3  pr.  of  caures  feet 

O  00  10 

P*  a  porter 

OOl 

4 

3  16 

5 

The  PoKlten  BUL 

9  capons 

1  08 

0 

2  godwitts 

0  06 

0 

6  howse  pigions 

O  04 

4 

18  felde  pigions 

0  04 

6 

6  rabitts 

0  04 

8 

Half  a  100  of  cages  - 

COS 

0 

«  05 

0 

Cooke  BUL 

2  dry  neats  tounges 

O  04 

0 

Slboflard 

O  08 

6 

A  pottle  of  great  oys- 

ters    -             -            - 

OOS 

0 

Isingglass  &  turmsole 

0  08 

6 

Damsones  &  codlings 

OOl 

6 

Barberyes  &  grapes 

0  01 

6 

A  strayner 

000 

8 

0  15 

6 

Gardynen  BUL 

2  coUey  storeys 

0  03 

0 

13  artichocks  a(  30d 

the  dosen 

o'te 

4 

SO  Lettis     ,     - 

000 

4 

Purslaine  &  beet  roots 

0  00 

8 

Caretts,  tumeps^  rose- 

mary, and  bays 

O  00 

4 

4  lemons 

0  01 

8 

■ 

0  06 

10 

Sali^s 
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Saltyers  Bill. 

Olyves  1  qrt.  -  O  01  6 

Capers  |  a  lb.  -  O.  00  6 

*  i#lb.  -  O  00  4 

Anchovies  3  qrs.  of  a 

lb.  -  -     •  -K  0  01  6 


U.  a  bushel  of  salt 


0  00    8 


O  04     6 


Rice,  1  lb.  -  .  0  00  4 
Dates,  4  oz.  -  O  00  6 
Saffbrnes,  ^  an  oz.  -  O  00  4 
Beaten  sinamon  &  gin- 
ger -  -  -  O  00  1 
Capp  pap.  1  quier  -  O  00  3 
Pack  thrcJd  -  O  00  4 


1  11     0 


5*  .  .  -     0  03     O 

Sweet  water  -    0  00    8 

4  pipkins  for  the  cooke  0  01     O 


O  04  10 


Confectionowre  Bill, 

Pine  aple  seed,  4  oz.  O  00 

Oringoes,  2  lb.  -  O  03 

Whight  biskett,  a  q. 

of  a  lb. 

Colered  biskett,  a  q. 

of  a  lb. 

Wett  suckett,  H.  a  lb.  0  01 

Musko  dyamond       -  0  02 

Almond  past  ^  a  lb.  O  00 

Wafers,  |  a  lb.  -  0  01 

Lumpe  sugar,  9  lb.  0  09 


9 
4 


0  01     O 


0 
0 
10 
O 
0 


0  18  11 


Grocers  BilL 

A  sugar  loaf  wth.  1. 

cla.        -  -  -  O  17 

Pepp.  1  lb.        -  -  0  02 

Nutt  megges,  7  oz.  0  01 

Ginger,  5  oz.  -  0  00 

Synainon,  1  oz.  -  0  00 

Dry  Cloves,  2  oz.  -  0  01 

Long  mace,  2  oz.  -  0  01     0 

Jordayn  allmonds,  8  oz.  O  00    8 

F'ggs^  4  oz.  -  O  00     1 

Reason  solis,  2  lb.  -  0  00  11 

Prunes  piked,  2  lb.  0  00    4 

Cm-ones,  4  lb.         '  -  O  02    0 


6 

4 
9 
1 
4 
0 


Finteners  Bill: 

2  rundletts  of  clarett, 
contayning  8  gall. 

A  bottel  of  canory,  9 
pints        -        - 

3  qts .  of  sherry  •  - 
3  qts.  of  whight  wine 
1  qt.  of  wine  vinegar 


-    0  16    O 


0  02 
O  02 
0  03 
O  00 


6 
O 
O 
9 


.  1  02     6 


-     O  10    O 


Ofyny  owne. 
A  mutton     - 
Wheat    for   meal    & 
flower,  8  bushlls. 
30  lb.  of  butter 
Chare  coal  &  wood    - 
2  hoggsheds  of  here 
U^e  for  a  garnish  of 
Carrowas,  1  lb. 
Given  them  yt.  way  ted  0  05    0 

6  05    O 


2  00 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  04 

0 

0  01 

6 

0  00 

6 

Some      of 
theys  is    -     16  12    6 

TheCokes 
labour      -    01  16    8  ^20    9    2 

The  buck,  . 
wh    warrant 
&  feching     02  00 

26  Oct.  1619, 1  rode  to  Sr.  The. 
Edmunds,  &  after  to  the  buriall  of 
Mr.  Benfeekl. 


Oj 


« Illegible. 


24  March, 
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94  March,  I  rode  to  sec 
the  tyltyng,  p**  for  a 
standing  -        -010 

9  May  1650,  Bought 
2  books,  Googe  Hus- 
bandry^  &  a  copie  book, 
&  Rules  off  Lyfe  -         -050 

2f>  My  wyfii  &  I  acknowledge  the 
fine  att  the  ConuTkon  Please  Court 
of  all  my  lands  to  the  College, 
blessed  be  God  y^  hath  lent  us  lyfo 
to  doc  itt. 

13  Aug.  John  Lowen  &  his  wyfe 
dined  with  me. 

IG  April  1622,  Dinner 
at  the  Hart  in.  Smith- 
field,  w^  the  Builders  off 
the  Fortune  -         -030 

14  May,  Paid  the  first 
))ayment  for  the  Fortune 
building  95*— spent       -    0     1     6 


Account  of  the  taking  of  King  J2imes, 
and  bringing  him  to  Faversham. 
M'ritten  by  Capt.  Southouse,  at 
that  Time  Mayor  of  the  Town, 

Qu(pq;  ipse  miserrima  vidi. 

ON  Tuesday,  Dec.  11th,  1688, 
were  taken  Sr.  Tho.  Jener, 
Mr.  Graham,  &  Mr.  Burton,  in  a 
coach  at  Faversham.  At  ye.  same 
time  several  coaches  designing  for 
France  were  stopt  at  Ospringe., 
"  Amongst  these  was  Obadiah 
Walker,  Mr.  of  University  College 
in  Oxford,  who  was  taken  at  Sit- 
tingbourn  by  the  2  Mr.  Napletons 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  &  some  of  ve. 
rabble,  and  brought  to  ye.  Queen's 
Arms  at  Faversham." 

'Twas  in  a  4t.  of  an  hour  spread 
abt.  ye.  town  yt.  Mr.  Walker  had 
privately  sent  his  man  to  Rochester 
to  desire  ye.  colonel  of  ye.  Irish  re- 
giment yhere,  to  march  his  soldiers 


yt.  night  to  Faversham>  in  order  to 
rescue  him  and  ye.  rest  yt.  were 
taken.  Upon  this  ye.  rabble  threats 
ened  to  cut  all  their  tlmMts,  and  had 
done  itt  if  some  gooa  men  had  not 
overprjuaded  ym, 

"  The  eldest  of  ye.  Napletons, 
who  had  shewn  his  valour  agt.  un- 
armed priests  this  day,  could  by  no 
means  endure  ye.  very  apprehension 
of  resisting  ye.  Irish  red  coats^  who 
were  expected  yt.  night  to  bayle  his 
prisoners  ;  but  like  a  wise  man  (who 
resolved  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin) 
mounts  his  horse,  declaring  yt.  he 
would  go  to  Canterbury  imedtately 
to  ye.  gent,  there,  and  raiae  ye. 
country  troops  for  our  assistance 
here,  &  yt.  he  would  be  back  again 
by  twelve  at  night,  it  being  abt.  six 
when  he  set  forth,  where  we  will 
leave  him  for  a  while  and  return  to 
his  fellow  Priest-catcher,  Edwards, 
in  whose  face  one  might  pr.ceive  all 
ye.  marks  yt.  a  cowardly  fear  could 
imprint,"  &c. 

Edwards  wrote  letters  to  several 
gent,  to  raise  ye.  country.  One  Mr. 
Amis  and  John  Hunt  moved  Captain 
Southouse  to  send  ym.  some  of  bis 
men  to  take  a  vessel  with  the  King's 
Jack,  wch.  was  seen  off  Sheemesse. 
The  Capt.  said  he  could  not  spare 
ym.  because  of  ye.  Irish,  wm.  it  was 
reported  }t.  my  Ld.  Tenam  had 
joyned  with  several  horse.  Abt.  £0. 
of  ye.  souldiers  swore  yey.  would 
goe,  and  accordingly  went. 

"  I  must  not  here  forget  to  men- 
tion ye.  extraordinary  diligence  of 
a  neighbouring  parson,  by  name 
Bernard,  who,  (whether  informed 
by  an  emissary  of  Edwards*s,or  being 
rogue  enough  was  privy  to  ye* 
damn'd  design  hims.)  mounted  his 
steed,  and  tho*  a  very  heavy  horse- 
man at  another  time,  nimbly  gal- 
loped over  hb  parish,  and  with  a  pul- 
piteering 
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piteeringTone,  pronounced  destruc- 
tion to  man,  woman^  &  child,  if 
yey.  'tinned  half  an  Hour  longer  in 
their  beds ;  for  ye.  bloody  Irish  Pa- 
pists were  come  to  Sittingbourn,  & 
had  destroyed  all  as  yey  .came  along: 
ye.  poor  Country-men  being  well 
acquainted  with  ye.  voice,  took  it 
for  granted  yt.  it  was  certainly  true, 
&  imediately  all  from  16.  to  60.  years 
seized  wt.  arms  every  one  could  lay 
hold  on.  &  thus,  after  their  church- 
militant  leader,  marcht  into  town." 
The  K.  &  Sr.  Edw.  Hales  taken 
by  Hunt,  &c.     Hunt  gives  ye.  first 
notice,upon  wch.Edwards  begins  his 
Health.     Amis  gives  an  acct.  of  ye. 
takeing  of  ye.  vessel,  and  brought 
with  him  Sr.  Edw.  Hales*s  sword. 
Harry  Moon,  being  one  of  ym.  who 
were  in  ye.  meantime  left  to  guard 
ye.  vessel,  was  very  rude,  especially 
to  ye.  K.  not  knowing  him  j  "  but 
was  reprimanded  several  times  by 
John  Jeftery,  ye.  Pipe-maker,  who 
shewed  more  civility  to  ye.  K.  tho* 
unknown,  yn  could  be  expected  in- 
deed by  such  a  sort  of  man,  &  at  such 
a  time  ;  for  ye.  K.  sitting  where  ye. 
Rain  beat  down  upon  him,  this  Jef- 
fery  offered  him  his  place,  wch.  was 
free  fro  ye.  weather,  &  ye.  K.  readily 
accepted  of  it :  after  yt.  ye  K.  asked 
him  his  Name,  and  he  told  him : 
says  ye.  K.  Thou  art  a  civil  fellow ; 
but  let  me  ask  you  one  Qu.  Do  you 
believe  yt.  Papists  go  to  Heaven  ? 
says     Jetfery,     God    forbid,     but 
yey.  shd.  go  a  great  way  abt.  Sr. 
How  so?  said  ye.  K.     Why,  said 
JefFery  3  suppose  yt.  you  was  to  go 
to  Canterbury  from  this  Place,  ye. 
nearest  way  is  by  Faversham  5  but 
if  you  go  to  Sheernesse,  and  then 
thro'  Milton  &  Sittingbourn,  you'l 
come  to  Canterbury  at  last,  but  you 
go  a  long  way  abt.  wch.  saying  of 
ye.Pipe-maker*8  wonderfully  pleased 


ye.  K.  so  yt.  he  repeated  it  several 
times,  when  he  was  at  Faversham." 
The  Ferryman  carryed  Sr.  Edw. 
Hales  out  of  ye.  Boat,  but  ye.  K. 
was  forced  to  walk  thro'  the  Water. 
''  When  yey.  alighted  fro  ye.  Coach 
at  ye.  Queen's  Arms,  one  Mar^,  a 
Brewer  of  ye.  town  reported  yt.  one 
of  ym.  was  ye.  K.  (wch.  was  no 
little  surprise  to  ye.  People).  Ime- 
diately ye.  Capt.  of  ye.  Company 
(who  was  also  Mayor)  was  sent  for 
by  Sr.  Edw.  Hales  to  come  to  ym. 
who  (as  soon  as  he  entered  ye.  room) 
saw  ye.  K.  walking  and  immedi- 
ately knew  him,  notwithstanding  ye. 
disguise  he  was  in,  and  fell  down  on 
his  knees  to  him;  but  ye.  K.  in 
passion,  being  unwilling  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  known,  cryed.  Stand 
up,  what  do  you  mean  ?  The  Mayor 
rose,  and  went  to  Sr.  Edw.  Hales 
and  said.  Surely  this  is  ye.  K.  I  Sr. 
Edw.  turns  abt.  and  wth.  a  low 
voice  answers.  *Tis  too  true,  wch. 
brought  a  flood  of  tears  fro.  his 
eyes.  The  Rabie  (who  stood  all  this 
while  at  ye.  door)  seeing  ye.  Mayor 
kneel  to  him,  and  remembering 
Marshe's  report,  cryed  out.  Ye.  K, 
ye  K.  When  his  Maj.  found  he 
was  discovered,  he  admitted  ye. 
Mayor  to  have  ye.  Honr.  of  kissing 
his  hand.  And  soon  after  yt.  ye.  K. 
called  ye  Mayor  aside^  &  told  him 
yt.  he  was  fully  resolved  to  go  for 
France,  &  he  wd.  have  him  to  assist 
in  getting  him  off,  and  yt.  he  did 
believe,  yt.  Amis  who  took  him, 
wd.  be  ye.  most  proper  man  to  un* 
dertake  ye.  matter :  for,  added  ye. 
K.  I  see  he  is  a  bold  fellow  by  wt, 
he  has  done  already*  The  Mayor 
told  his  Majty.  yt.  he  was  afraid 
Amis  wd.  not  be  true  to  him :  be- 
cause he  had  declared  for  ye.  P.  of  O. 
along,  and  was  also  ye.  active  Head 
of  ye  Mob*     The  K.  reply'd,  'Tte 

no 
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no  matter  for  yt.  I  am  sure*  he  will  thing  shd,  happen  in  his  getting 
do  any  thing  for  mony,  wch.  he  ofif.  The  Mayor  went  presently  abt 
shall  not  want,  if  he  pr.forms  this :  it,  &  upon  his  return  met  wth.  an 
therefore  go  imediaiely  and  bring  old  Townsman,  who  told  liim»  te 
him  to  me.**  would  be  ready  at  18.  o'clock  at  lui. 
When  Amis  was  told  by  ye.  Capt.  Back  Gate  to  guard  ye.  K.  IQiir 
yt.  ye.  K.  was  one  of  those  whom  Mayor  was  very  much  surpnaed  ^ 
he  had  taken,  and  yt.  ye.  Capt.  was  hear  yt.  he  knew  ye.  design^  &  pre- 
sent to  bring  him  to  his  Maj.ty.  he  tended  altogether  ignorant  of  it: 
«  seemed  extreamely  surprised  at  but  ye.  old  man  told  him,  yC  hit 
this,  wch.  hb  pale  looks  and  violent  Maj.ty  had  trusted  him  with  it,  &  he 
Tremblings  gave  sufficient  Testi-  would  serve  him  as  £uthfblly  as  any: 
mony  of :  Assoon  as  he  came  before  ye.  JViayor  went  to  bis  Blaj.ty»  and 
ye.  K.  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  asked  him,  if  he  had  trusted  yL  old 
and  told  ye.  K.  yt.  if  Sir  £dw.  Hales  man  ?  His  Msg.ty  apswenxij  yes  \ 
or  any  one  had  but  discovered  to  why,  is  he  not  honest  ?  The  Bfayor 
him,  when  he  boarded  ye.  Vessel,  replyed,  he  doubted  not,  for  he  was 
who  he  was,  he  would  certainly  have  turned  out  of  commission  in  ILQi* 
landed  him  in  France,  or  where  he  2d'8  time,  and  was  under'conflne* 
would  go,  befoye  yt.  time.  The  K.  ment  in  Monmouth's  RabeSlon,  as 
said  to  him.  Will  you  serve  me  disaffected  to  yr.  Msj.tiea'  Gomt. 
now,  &  carry  me  to  France  ?  Amis  The  K.  made  Answer,  yt.  he  was 
reply'd  yt.  he  would  wth.  all  his  sorry  he  knew  it  not  befove ;  .&  in 
heai't :  so  ye.  K.  pitched  upon  him  less  yn.  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  there 
to  be  ye.  man  to  carry  him  off,  &  was  1000  mob  was  gott  abt  ye. 
every  thing  for  a  while  seemed  obc-  House,  yt.  his  Mi^ .tie's  voyagie  wis 
dient  to  his  Ma j  .tie's  wishes.    But  quite  at  an  end. 

soon  after  ye.  K.  was  pr.suaded  fro    '      ■  ^   .. 

trusting  Amis, by  one  Mr.  Sherman,  ""^         .  ^^^T? 

who  was  collector  of  his  Mai  .ties*  .     .         x    r    ^     ^  -«■ '-•jaahh  ■  .^ 

customs,  who  proposed  one  Rich,  ^t/ccountofmne  ofth^mfya- 

Maidstone,  ye.  chief  Boatman  of  ye.  ''**.  ^(  T^^f^jJ^^  ?,  H 

Customhouse  here,  who  indeed  was  Nerghi^urhoodoffy^i^g^ 

a  man  yt.  equald.  if  not  exceeded  %^^  «  f^itfi      ^^*t%- *^ 

Amis  in  skill  and  courage,  and  had  J^Z  "t^^^^^*^  l^'' 

1000  times  more  and  l^er  Princi-  ftSl'1,f^^^^& 

pies  of  honesty  in  him  :    The  place  ''*"f "/  •C^&i  'T  f^t 

was  imediatclj  afiBxt.  where  he  shd.  ^Pp^"*^  "•(  *tJ^f$/'^^  '^ 

.1          .       Q         «*         *  1 1  V  •  sciences  at  r2jna,  .  ^^ 
take  water,  &  ye.  Mayor  told  his 

Maj.ty  yt.  if  he  pleased  to  go  to  his  /^F  all  the  traces  lenoaiBiiijg  of 

house,  he  would  convey  him  at  Mid-  \J  ancient  &bylQii^  tlfcreem  but 

night  out  of  his  Back  Gate  to  ye.  two  respecting  the  situgtiooofwhiiA 

Waterside  3  &  ye.  Town  know  no-  any  thing  can  noW  .be  deterauttid* 

thing  of  it.    The  K.  approved  of  it  These  are  what  is  cttjLsd  Tak*K0mB 

very  well,  &  bid  ye.  Mayor  get  all  near  the  Tigris,  Mat.beguea  &B;'of 


things  ready  to  go  to  France  wth.    Bagdad,  and  twelve  leagues' 
him,  and  provide  1^  stout,  resohite    Babylon ;  and  the  ruins  »i» 41m- 
men,  yt.  would  l)c  true  to  him,if  any    virons  nf '  If nlln  an  thru  FilfHifalna 

V  >    wMch 
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ih  the  Arabs  call  Makloribet, 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
name  of  the  former  seems  to 
lerived  ^m  Cosroes^  called 
le  natives  Kosrow^  but^  as  I 
observe  further  on,  the  edifice 
ars  to  have  been  anterior  to  his 
,  and  a  tradition  of  the  Arabs 
rally  accounts  for  it.  They 
)nd,  that  all  temples  of  Idols 
>n  the  coming  of  their  Prophet ; 
t  is  still  related  at  Bagdad^  that 
Id  man  seeing  the  Tak  shake, 
»unced  that  a  great  Prophet  was 
,  who  should  convert  all  people 
e  worship  of  the  true  God.  It 
}y  to  imagine,  therefore^  that 
trst  Arabian  Mussulmeu,  who 
)uted  to  their  new  religion  an 
ite  number  of  prodigies,  would 
said.  El  tak  kesere,  "  The  por- 
3  broken  ;*'  a  speech  extremely 
cable  to  this  &mous  portico, 
ii  has  been  cracked  for  ages. 
le  Tak'Kesre  is  a  building  270 
[of  Paris]  long,  and  86  high : 
ortico,  which  occupies  the  mid- 
s  148  feet  long,  and  76  wide, 
n ;  its  two  facades  are  each 
et.  It  is  constructed  of  burnt 
s,  ten  inches  square  by  two 
a  half  thick,  cemented  with 
iv  taken  from  the  spot,  the 
of  which,  like  that  round 
!ad,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the 
rt,  contains  much  gypsum, 
e  walls  which  support  the  vault 
e  roof  are  23  feet  thick ;  those 
e  facade  are  18.  The  arch  is 
i  semi-circle,  but  consists  of 
ires  of  equal  radius,  of  which 
entres  are  placed  at  a  certain 
ice  from  each  other.  Those  at 
nc  made  at  Bagdad  are  very 
ently  constructed,  their  curva- 
leing  considerable  at  their  com- 
ement,  whilst  at  the  key  they 
Inate  in  a  right  line  from 
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side.    The  vault  is  pretty  well  pre- 
served :  there  is  no  crack  at  the  key, 
but  it  is  fallen-in  in  two  places.  The 
first  is  near  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade» 
where  it  is  lialf  a  foot  narrower 
than  in  other  places.     The  two 
walls  which  support  it  have  been 
separated,  either  by  an  earthquake, 
or  a  sinking   of  the  foundation. 
Throughout  the  vault  are  a  num- 
ber of  holes,  symmetrically  arrang- 
ed, and  piercing  it  in  the  direction 
of  its  radii,  and  which  have,  as  I 
believe,  tubes  of  earth.   The  Arabs 
say,  that  a  great  number  <^  lamps 
were  lighted  in  this  edifice,  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  a  temple, 
and  that  these  holes  were  vents  for 
the  smoke.    This  idea,  however,  is 
destroyed  by  the  reflection,  that  a 
vault  so  large,  and  entirely  open  in 
front,  could  not  require  such  help 
for  that  purpose.     Indeed  I  was 
puzzled  to  guess  what  could  have 
been  their  use,  unless  for  erecting 
the  scaffolding ;  and  in  this  opinion 
I  was  confirmed,  on  finding  similar 
holes  at  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, in  the  ruins  of  an  arch  which 
foimed  a  cornice.  The  architecture 
is  rude,  as  appears  by  the  fiEicade, 
which  is  adorned  with  sham  doors 
and  windows.    It  is  generally  sup- 
posed at  Bagdad,  that  these  were 
niches  for  statues :  but  they  are  too 
shallow,    in    proportion    to    their 
height,  for  that  purpose,  being  not 
more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  are  not 
rounded.    The  pillars  of  the  lower 
story,  which  are  in  pairs,  are  plsdd, 
as  are  those  that  join  the  other  sto- 
ries, and  project  from  the  wall  to 
thethickness  of  their  semi-diameter. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  of 
the  higher  range  do  not  rest  on  those 
of  the  former,  and  ace  distributed 
unequally;  which  sb0ws>  that  little 
taste  is  displayed  in  this  vast  pile  of 
A  a  ImiJding. 
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building.     The  portico   has  three 
gates;  one  at  the  end,  eight  feet 
vf'ide,  14  deep,  and  18  high  ;  and 
two  others,  eight  feet  wide,  and  ^3 
deep  each.     1  imagined,  that  the 
latter  had  led  to  two  other  apart- 
ments,   according  to  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  East,  which  is  still  re- 
tained: and  this  I  was  induced  to 
believe,  from  observing  the  ruins  of 
an  arch  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
building:  on  an  attentive  exami- 
nation, however,  1  remarked,  that 
the  curvature  of  this  arch,  to  judge 
by  what  remained,    was  not  con- 
siderable enough  to  make  a  room  of 
a  bi*eadt)i  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  the   building;    and   that  there 
was  no  trace  of  such  an  arch  above 
the  side  gates,  the  walls  of  which 
were  very  well  preserved:  I  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  it  was  only 
a  very  large  cornice  by  way  of  or- 
nament.    This  part  of  the  building 
is  much  less  injured  than  the  eastern 
front.     It  is  plain  from  the  cornice 
to  a  certain  height,  where,  on  each 
side  of  the  porticoes,  are  ten  false 
windows,  separated  by  a  projecting 
wall  10  or  12  feet  high,  by  six  feet 
thick,  a  part  of  which  only  remains. 
I  convinced  myself  that  this  wall 
never  reached  the  ground^  as  its 
lower  part  is  perfectly  smooth,  and 
not  a  brick   of  it  is  wanting.    At 
the  height  of  the  ten  false  windows 
the  wall  narrows,  forming  a  cordon, 
like  a  kind  of  irregular  stair,  de- 
scending to  the  salient   wall  just 
mentioned,  and  ascending  to  the 
extremity  of  the  building.      The 
external  part  of  the  vault  has  suf- 
fered most  injury  from  the  hand  of 
time.    The  wall  which  supported  it 
appears,  though  disfigured,  to  have 
decreased   in  thickness  every  ten 
or  twelve   feet,    in   the   form    of 
steps. 


Examining  the   position  of  the 
building  with  a  good  compass,  I 
found  it  due  East  and  West,   the 
grand  front  facing  the  East.   What 
leads  me  to  attribute  it  to  a  period 
far  anterior  to  Kosroes,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  600,  is  the  rudeness  of  its 
architecture.   That  which  prevailed 
in  his  days  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  time  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad- 
Now  the  remains  we  have  of  the 
latter  are  in  a  very  difierent  st^ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tak-Kesie 
there  is  a  mosque,  called  Soliman 
Pak,  in  which,   according  to  the 
Arabs,    the  Barber  of  Mohammed 
was  buried.    This  has  been  rebuild- 
though  badly ;  but  there  still  ezitli 
in  it  a  gateway  acknowledged  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Caliphi,  in 
which  we  find  a  certain  eleganoe 
that  is  also  to  be  seen  in  noany  an- 
cient edifices  at  Bagdad.     I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Tak- 
Kesre  was  built  by  some  Kins  of 
Babylon.    On  what  grounds  Ddisle 
attributes  it    to  Nebuchadneygar^ 
called  by  the  Arabs  Bakt^Naaaer, 
"  fortunate  and  victorious,"  I  know 
not. 

I  was  at  first  surprised  to  find  this 
enormous  building  situated  aquarter 
of  a  league  from  the  Tigris,  and 
was  inclined  to  believe,  that  its  walb 
had  formerly  been  washed-  by  thrt 
river.  But  I  was  undeceived  by  a 
Sheik  of  the  Arabs,  who  informed 
me,  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  a  very  large  city,  which  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  itill 
to  be  seen.  These  the  Arabs  caU 
Medaine,  or  the  Two  Cities ;  that 
is  to  say,  Celeucia  and  CteaiphiMii 
which  are  placed  here  by  Deliito 
I  have  been  told  by  the  Chaldee 
Patriarch  of  Babylon;  thatltisre* 
corded  in  the  archives  of  bis-idniRli'y 

that 
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tital  his  predecessors  resided  there,  road  to  it  conceals  it  from  the  ynem^ 

It  is  beyond  a   doubt,    however^  To  come  at  the  bricks  k  is  necesaarf 

that  Tak-Kesre  is  far  more  ancient  to  dig  into  the  earth.    They  are 

than  these  two  cities  founded  by  the  baked  with  fire^  and  cemented  with 

Greeks.  zepht  or  bitumen:  between  each 

I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  near  layer  are  fbund  osiers. 
Tak-Kesre  are  found  urns  of  clayS  Above  this  mount,  on  the  side  of 
filled  Tidth  a  friable  calcareous  sub-  the  river^  are  those  immense  ruins, 
stance,  which  is  evidently  burnt  which  have  served,  and  still  serve, 
bones.  Eight  years  ago  the  Arabs  for  the  building  of  Hella,  an  Ara-' 
found  there  a  statue  of  an  infiint  bian  city,  containing  10,000  or^ 
in  white  marble,  admirably  exe-^  19,000  souls.  Here  are  found  those 
cuted.  I  saw  the  legs,  attached  to  large  and  thick  bricks,  imprinted 
a  kind  of  pedestal.  They  were  wi&  unknown  characters,  sped* 
presented  by  the  Pachk  of  Bagdad  mens  of  which  I  have  presented  to 
to  the  English  Agent,  who  sent  Abb^  Barthel^my.  This  place,  and 
them  to  Constantinople  to  Sir  the  mount  of  Babel,  are  commonly 
Robert  Ainslie.  The  head  is  id  the  called  by  the  Arabs  M akloube,  thai 
possession  of  M.  Rousseau,  the  is,  •' turned  topsy-turvy."  Ivrasin^ 
French  consul.  This  I  presume  to  formed  by  the  master-mason  em- 
have  been  the  work  of  a  Greek.  ployed  to  dig  for  bricks^  that  the 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  very  places  from    which    he  procured 

visible  a  league  north   of  Hella.  them  were  large  thick  walls,  aiid 

There  is  in  yJarticular  an  elevation  sometimes  chambers.     He  has  fre- 

fiat  on  the  top,    of  an  irregular  quently  found  earthen  vessels,  en* 

figure^  and  intersected  by  ravines,  graved  marbles,  and  about  eight 

It  would  never  have  been  suspected  years  ago  a  statue  as  large  as  life, 

for  the  work  of  human  hands,  were  which  he  threw  amongst  the  rubbish, 

it  not  proved  by  the  layers  of  bricks  On  one  wall  of  a  cluumber  he  found 

found  in  it.    Its  height  is  not  more  tht  figures  of  a  cow,'  and  of  the 

than  sixty  yards.    On  my  first  jour-  sun  and  moon,  fbrmed  of  vamisbed  . 

ney  to  Hella,  in  1784,  I  wrote  M.  bricks.     Sometimes*  idols  of.  day  ^ 

de  la  Lande,  that  I  could  not  be-  are   found,    representing   human 

lieve  this  to  be  what  was  once  the  figures.  I  found  one  brick  on  which 

Tower  of  Babel,  though  it  is  even  was  a  Hon,  and  on  ot^iers  a  half- 

now  called  Babel  by  the  Arabs,  moon  in  relief.     The.  biidct  am 

The  learned  have  long  ago  passed  cemented  with  bitumen,  cooe^  hd 

their  judgment  on  the  imaginary  one  place,  which  is  well  preserfadb 

descriptions  given  of  this  monu-  where  they  ate  united  bj:a  vofV 

ment  by  such  travellers  as  the  Jew  thin  stratum  of  white  oement^whictt  . 

Benjamin,  Detudelle,  and  others,  appears  to  me  to  be  made  of  linis 

A  person  skilled  in  Arabic  will  not  and  sand. 

easily  believe,  that  the  word  Babel  The  master-w<»rkman  infofmscl 

Is  derived  from  the  root  of  bel-bel,  me,- thift  there  were  thiee  dtisiin 

which  signifies   to   confound;   as  which  antiquities  ar^  found  t.BiAeli 

commentators  pretend.    Be  it  as  it  .  orMaldonbe  i  Bronssaf  twoleaguos 

may,  this  mount  is  so  little  devvtled,  S.  E* .  of  HsUa  in  the  Ikmatfi  luiA 

that  the  least  ruin  we  fw  i»tbe  lEaidai,  still  tether  ^kltuA^Aam 

AaH  Broosia. 
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Broussa.  I  was  told  that  many  ancient  Babylon.  I  employed  two 
marble  statues  were  found  in  the  men  for  three  hours  in  clearing  i^ 
latter,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  go  stone  which  they  supposed  to  be  an 
thither  without  a  strong  guard.  Idol.  The  part  which  I  got  a  view 
Most  of  the  bricks  found  at  Mak-  of  appeared  to  me  nothing  but  t 
loube  have  writing  on  them  :  but  it  shapeless  mass :  it  was  evidentp  how- 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  meant  erer^  that  it  was  not  a  simple  blod[, 
to  be  read,  for  it  is  as  common  on  as  it  bore  marks  of  the  chisel,  and 
bricks  buried  in  the  walls  as  on  those  there  were  pretty  deep  holes  in  it ;. 
on  the  outside.  I  observed  that  but  I  could  not  find  any  inscriptiqa 
each  quarter  has  a  peculiar  impres-  on  it.  The  stone  is  of  a  black  gndtt} 
sion :  I  mean^  that  we  find  but  one  and,  from  the  lai^  fragments  of 
series  of  ktters,  and  arranged  in  the  it  found  in  many  places,  it  appean 
same  manner,  in  one  place.  The  there  were  some  monuments  of 
bricks  are  every  where  of  the  same  stone  built  here.  On  the  eastern  sidfly 
dimensions;  one  foot  three  lines  I  found  astone  nearly  twofeet  squire 
square,  by  three  inches  thick.    Oc-  and  six  inches  thick,  of  a  beautifiil 


casionallylayers  of  osiers  in  bitumen  granite,   the  grain  of  which 

are  found,  as  at  Babel.    The  quan-  white  and  red.     All  these  stooflft 

tity  of  the  bitumen  that  must  have  must  have  been  brought  from  smne 

been  employed  in  building  Babylon,  distance,  as  this  part  of  the  ~ 


is  scarcely  credible.  Most  probably  contains  none.  On  the  same  side 
it  was  procured  from  Hitt  on  the  of  the  city,  as  I  was  told  by  tht 
Euphrates,  where  we  still  find  it.  master-mason,  there  "were  walb  of 
The  master-mason  told  me  that  he  varnished  bricks,  which  he  eiqi- 
found  some  in  a  spot  which  he  was  posed  to  have  been  a  temple :  Idols 
dicing  about  twenty  years  ago ;  would  probably  be  ficmnd  there»  if 
which  is  by  no  means  strange,  as  it  any  one  would  be  at  .the  ezpence  of 
is  common  enough  on  the  banks  of  digging :  but  it  would  be  necessaiy, 
the  Euphrates ;  I  have  myself  seen  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  Mas- 
it  on  the  road  horn  Bagdad  to  Juba,  sulmen,  who  are  never  very  willing 
an  Arabian  village  seated  on  that  for  Europeans  to  search  lands  occu- 
river.  pied  by  them. 

The  master-mason  led  me  along  Besidesthebrickswithinscriptiaiii^ 

a  valley  which  he  dug  out  a  long  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  MB 

while  ago  to  get  at  the  bricks  of  a  solid  cylinders,  three  inches  in  diar 


wall,    that,    from    the   marks  he    meter,  of  a  white  substance,  covered 
showed  me,  I  guess  to  have  been    with  very  small  writing,  resemblii^ 


sixty  feet  thick.  It  ran  perpen-  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis 
dicularly  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  tioned  by  Chardin.  Four  yeans  sg9 
was  profciably  the  wall  of  the  city.  I  saw  one;  but  I  was  not  earn  to 
I  found  in  it  a  subterranean  canaJ,  procure  it,  as  I  was  assured  tli«t 
which,  instead  of  being  arched  over,  they  were  very  common.  I  men- 
is  covered  with  pieces  of  sand-stone,  tioned  them  to  the  master-mason* 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  by  three  feet  who  told  me,  that  he  somatimop 
wide.  These  ruins  extend  several  found  such,  but  left  them  amongrt 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Hella,  and  therublMshas  useless  BtadlStflMi 
incontestibly  mark  the  situation  of  which  have  inscxiffttkinsw^tpiMd  op 

them 
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them  are  also  met  with.  These,  I 
was  told,  were  found  at  Broussa, 
which  is  separated  from  Makloube 
by  the  river.  I  was  informed,  that 
an  Arab  at  Hal  la  had  one  in  his 
possession,  and  did  all  I  could  to 
procure  it,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  it,  but  I  could  not  succeed. 
In  1/82  one  was  sent  to  Paris,  by 
M.  And.  Michaux,  a  botanist,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  Bagdad.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Arabs^  that  a 
day's  journey  from  the  last-mention- 
ed city,  and  six  leagues  from  the  Ti- 
gris, there  is  a  stone  of  enormous  size 
covered  with  inscriptions.  May  we 
not  presume,  that  this  stone  is  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Pillars  of 
Thaut  ? 

I  visited  the  ruins  of  Broussa  six 
years  ago.  These  are,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  a  mountain 
of  earth  and  bricks.  The  difficulty 
of  transporting  them  across  the 
river  prevents  the  latter  being  dug 
for.  We  find  there  a  kind  of  haU 
still  standing,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  more  modem  than  the  city  itself, 
as  well  as  a  square  tower,  which, 
though  ancient,  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  its  ruins. 

The  city  of  Hella  is  not  the  re- 
mains of  Babylon :  it  is  a  league 
more  to  the  south.  I  assured  my- 
self on  the  spot,  that  HeUa  did  not 
exist  before  Cufifa.  Its  name  is 
written  Helle,  which  in  Arabic  sig- 
nifies place,  habitation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  mussulmen,  the 
place  between  the  two  sacred  places 
Imam-Hassein  and  Imam-Ali.  A 
league  from  Hella,  towards  Mak- 
loube, is  seen  an  ancient  portico 
called  diemjeme,  signifying  in  Ara- 
bic the  skull  of  the  head.  It  is 
pretended,  that  All  here  passed  the 
Euphrates,  in  his  road  to  Cu£b, 
where  he  was  killed  by  Giezid.    I 


must  observe  here,  that  Delisle,  in 
his  map  of  Babylonia,  places  that 
ancient    city    and    the  celebrated 
mosque  of  Imam-Ali  too  near  each 
other.     They  are  five  leagues  dis- 
tant. Sultan  Selim  begun  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  water  to  the 
latter  from  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  continued  by  Nadir  Shah,  but 
has  never   been    finished.      Many 
Mussulman  pilgrims    assured  me, 
that  they  drank    very    bad  well* 
water  there.    The  soil  is  a  sandy 
gypsous  desert,  producing  nothing. 
I  imagine  medals  must  be  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  if  sought 
after  :  but  the  Arabs  pick  them  up 
only  when  they  know  Europeans 
are  desirous  of  them.     One  of  cop- 
per was  brought  me  whilst  I  was 
there.     On  comparing  it  with  dif* 
ferent  Parthian  medals,  I  observed, 
that  all  the  heads  of  the  latter  bore 
a  kind  of  mitre ;  that  of  the  former^ 
a  crown  of  flowers.    Last  year  I 
procured  a  cup  vnth  unknown  cha- 
racters, which  had  been  found,  with 
a  hundred  medals  in  it,  a  few  yean 
ago,  near  Nemrod,  and  sent  it  to 
count  de  Choiseul-Gouffier.    From 
this,  I  was  informed  by  Ab.  Bar* 
thel6my,  no  information  could  be 
drawn,    without  the  medals.     Of 
these  I  believe  I  now  possess  a  part. 
Mr.  Rousseau,  the  French  consuli 
purchased  at  that  period  just  lOD 
medals  of  a  base  silver,  and  all  of 
the  same  coin.    They  are  very  an* 
cient,   and  I  believe  Farthian  or 
Babylonian  5  but  of  this  the  learned 
will  judge.    M.  Rousseau  intrusted 
me  with  forty  to  dispose  of  for  him, 
as  well  as  some  others  which  I  hare 
brought  to  Paris. 

The  latitude  of  HeUa  I  have  as- 
certained to  be  32*  S8' :  its  longi- 
tude I  c(mclude  to  be  41''  53'  30' 
east  from  Fm%  from  three  ofaser* 

vations; 
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TatioDS ;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
Nov.  3,  1789,  the  immersion  of 
the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter  on 
the  same  dav,  and  the  entrance  of 
Mercury  on  the  sun*9  disk  the  5th 
of  the  same  month.  Five  years 
ago,  I  obsened  by  the  compass, 
that  Hella  was  nearlv  under  the 
same  meridian  as  Bagdad,  to  the 
S.  S«£.  of  which  Mr.  Delisle  has 
placed  it.  I  have  constructed  a 
map  of  Babylonia  on  the  spot :  that 
of  Mr.  Delisle  was  formed  from 
erroneous  information.  Bv  that  il- 
lustrious  geographer  Borsippa,  or 
Bursita,  is  placed  on  the  river,  near 
Madjed  Hassein.  That  city,  which 
does  not  now  exists  can  be  no  other 
than  what  the  Arabs  call  Broussa, 
or  Boursa,  the  ruins  of  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  are  two  leagues 
S.  E.  of  Hclla,  in  the  desert.  The 
city  and  masque  of  Madjed-Hassein 
are  equally  misplaced  on  the  map : 
they  are  not  on  the  Euphrates,  but 
in  the  desert,  seven  leagues  from 
Hella,  and  as  many  from  Messeib, 
where  the  pilgrims  going  thither 
from  Bagdad  pass  the  river.  The 
same  ms'y  be  said  of  Kesil,  or  the 
tombofEzekiel,  which  Delisle  places 
on  the  river  in  Mesopotamia.  I  visit- 
ed that  Mosque  after  the  ruins  of 
Broussa,  and  took  its  position  by 
the  compass :  it  is  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  mid-way  between  Hella 
and  Imam-AIi.  Indeed  Mr.  De- 
llale's  longitudes  and  latitudes  are 
in  general  erroneous:  Bagdad  he 
places  in  long.  67^  whiLt  it  is  but 
62^  Other  differences  will  appear 
from  the  new  map  which  1  hope  to 
publish. 

I  requested  of  the  Chaldean  pa- 
triarch of  Babylon,  who  resides  a 
day's  journey  from  Moussoul^  a 
catalogue  in  Arabic  of  all  the  books 
written  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  pre- 


senred  in  his  house,  in  which  tlis 
pastoral  or  patriarchal  staff  has  betn 
fixed  for  6  or  70O  years,  descend- 
ing from  uncle  to  nephew^  and 
particularly  the  date  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  written.  Amoogst 
them  perhaps  will  be  found  some 
curious  manuscripts.  1  also  re- 
quested of  him  some  informatioa 
respecting  the  religion  of  the  Yc»- 
dis,  his  neighbours,  and  the  Grand 
Sheik,  Sholi-Beig,  his  friend.  The 
Yezidis  neither  fdsx  nor  pray.  It 
is  not  known  that  they  have  any 
book,  though  they  pretend  to  have 
one  which  they  keep  concealed. 
They  call  it  Lohi-Mani^  whidi  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  a  coiruptioii 
of  Lokman^  the  fiunous  Asiatic 
philosopher.  Every  morning  tiiey 
present  themselves  thrice  before  the 
rising  sun.  It  is  said,  that  tfa^ 
will  not  pronounce  the  letter  sMa^ 
because  it  is  the  first  of  the  wont 
ihtxtan,  which  signifies  Satan,  or 
deril.  Blue  is  a  colour  they  hold 
in  abhorrence.  The  Yezidis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moussoul,  are 
probably  Christians  who  have  em- 
braced the  ancient  sect  of  Mani- 
cheism  3  for  they  still  retain  a  re- 
spect for  the  Chaldean  Patriarch 
and  his  churches.  1  have  even  met 
with  some  of  them  who  bore  the 
names  of  our  apostles. 


Cojiy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Wilmot 
to  Joseph  Planta,  Esq,  Seatktry 
to  the  British  Moseum. 

Bedford-Row, 
10  December,  1793. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  transmit- 
ting to  you,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  an  orifpnal 
letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wUch 

con- 
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contains  many  interesting  particu-    50th ;  the  siege  of  Gloucester  was 
lars  of  the  period  in  which  it  was    raised  by  Fairfax,  and  the  battle  of 
wiitten,  viz.  11th September,  1643.    Newbury  fought,  in  the  course  of 
Cromwell  was  at  this  time  com-    that  month.     Speaking  of  this  pe- 
mander  of  a  troop  of  Horse,  under    riod,  Whitelocke  says,   "the  lord 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  general  of    Willoughby  kept  the  town  of  Hull 
the  parliament  forces  in  the  North,    against  the  marquis  of  Newcastle's 
The  only  date  on  the  letter  is  Sept.    forces,  till,  overpowered  with  num- 
11,  but,  from  the  events  mentioned    bers,  he  was  foiced  to  surrender  it 
in  it,  it  is  clear  it  must  have  been    upon  honourable  conditions.    Co- 
uth   Sept.     1643,    which   was    a    lonel  Cromwell  gave  assistance  to 
short  time  after  Bristol  had  surren-    lord  Willoughby,    and    performed 
dered  to  the  king,  and  a  few  days    very  gallant  services    against  the 
only  after  Beverley  had  been  taken    earl  of  Newcastle's  forces.     This 
by    the     marquis     of    Newcastle,     was  the  beginning  of  his  great  for- 
Dugdale,  in  his  short  view  of  these    tunes,  and  now  he  began  to  appear 
troubles,   says,    '*  all  the  north  of    in  the  world." 
England,    beyond    Trent,    except        The  circumstance,  therefore,  of 
Hull,  and  some  few  inconsiderable    the  greatest  curiosity,  in  this  letter, 
places,  being,   by  the  marquis  of    is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  ob- 
Newcastle,  reduced  to  the  king's    serving  at  this  early  period  of  his 
obedience  j    and  also  the  west  by    militaiy  career,  several  traits  in  the 
prince  Rupert  and  prince  Maurice,    history  and  character  of  this  extra- 
excepting  Poole,    Lime,  and  Ply-    ordinary  man:  Quern  vituperate  ne 
mouth ',   the  members,  sitting  at    inimici  quidem  possunt  nisi  ut  simul 
Westminster,   became  so  startled,    laudent ;  and  who,  lord  Clarendon 
that  some  of  the  leading  men  pre-    says,    "  could  never  have  accom- 
pared  for  quitting  the  realm."  plished  his  designs  without  the  as- 

The  low  ebb  at  which  the  affairs  sistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admi- 
of  the  parliament  were  at  this  time,  rable  circumspection  and  sagacity, 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  and  a  magnanimous  resolution." 
this  letter,  and  this  is  increased  by  With  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  confidential  manner  in  which  this  letter,  1  apprehend  it  bears  in- 
it  is  written,  and  by  the  character  ternal  evidence  of  its  authenticity, 
and  situation  of  the  person  to  whom  both  as  to  its  signature,  and  other 
it  is  addressed,  namely,  Oliver  St.  pailiculars.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
John,  a  leading  member  of  the  ai  lady,  who  was  allied  to  the  &- 
parliament,  who  had  been  lately  mily  of  that  great  constitutional 
solicitor-general  to  the  king,  and  lawyer,  sir  Robert  Atkyns^  and 
was  about  that  time  appointed  one  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family, 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  that  he  succeeded  Oliver  St.  John 
seal  by  the  parliament.  The  tide,  in  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn  i 
indeed^  soon  turned  against  the  and  that  on  some  alteration  in  his 
king,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  chambers,  this  letter  was  found  be- 
from  the  dates  of  the  subsequent  hind  the  wainscot, 
events :  Lynn  was  taken  by  the  Vou  will  observe  it  is  very  feir 
earl  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell^  and  legible,  except  in  one  place, 
the  \6\\i  September  3  Lincoln  the    where  one  or  tWo  words  are  torn 

off 
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o£fat  the  edge  of  the  sheet  ^  but 
these  are  easily  supplied  by  the  con- 
text. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  deposit- 
ing this  in  the  British  Museum^  as» 
from  the  nature  of  its  establish- 
ment, and  the  urbanity  of  those 
who  ha?e  the  care  of  that  noble  re- 
pository, it  is  not  only  the  most 
safe,  but  the  most  easy  of  access, 
of  any  I  know. 

I  am>  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  faithful,  &c. 

J.W. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  Secre* 
tary  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  &c. 


Copy  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letter 
presented  by  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.  to 
the  British  Museum. 

SR.  of  all  men  I  should  not  trou- 
ble you  with  monie  mattersj 
did  not  the  heavie  necessityes 
my  troupes  are  in,  pressc  mee  be- 
yond measure,  I  am  neglected  cx- 
ceedinglye  I  am  now  ready  for  my 
march  towards  the  enemie  whoe 
hath  intrenched  himselfe  over 
against  Hull,  my  L.  Newcast'. 
havenigc  besieged  the  towne.  Many 
of  my  L^  of  Manchesters  troupes 
are  come  to  mee,  very  bad,  and  mu- 
tenus,  not  to  bee  confided  in,  they 
payen  to  a  week  almost,  mine  noe 
wayes  provided  for  to  support  them, 
except  by  the  poore  sequestrations 
of  the  county  of  Hunt  j  my  troupes 
increase,  I  have  a  lovely  companie, 
you  would  respect  them  did  you 
knowe  them,  they  are  noe  Anabapt. 
they  are  honest  sober  christians, 
they  expect  to  be  used  as  men.  If 
tooke  pleasure  to  write  to  the  house 
in  bitternesse  I  have  occasion,  the 
aoool  allotted  mee,  I  cannott  gett 


thepartof  Norfolke  nor  Hartfbrd- 
sheire,  it  was  gonn  befbre  I  had  itt, 
I  have  minded  your  service,  to  for- 
getfulnesse  of  my  owne  and  aoal- 
diers  necessityes,  1  desire  not  to 
seeke  my  selfe,  I  have  Kttle  monie 
of  my*  owne  to  help  my  aouldiersi 
my  estate  is  little,  I  tell  you  the 
businesse  of  Ireland  and  Engiland 
hath  had  of  mee  in  monies  between 
eleven  and  1300  pounds^  therfbor 
my  private  can  doe  little  to  helpe 
the  publike  you  have  had  my 
monie,  I  hope  in  God  I  deriie  to 
venter  my  skinn,  soe  doe  mind,  lay 
waite  upon  their  patience  but  break 
itt  not,  thinke  of  that  wch  may  bee' 
a  real  helpe,  I  believe  500(H.  is  doe 
'if  you  lay  aside  the  thought  of  mee 
and  my  letter  I  expect  noe  hdp 
pray  for 

Youre  true  friend  and  servant 
OLIY£R  CBOMWELL. 
Sept.  11th. 

There  is  noe  care  taken  how  to 
maintaine  that  force  of  hotwe  and 
foote  raised  and  a  raisinge  by  my 
L^.  of  Manchester  he  hath  not  one 
able  to  putt  onn,  the  forces  will 
fall  if  some  helpe  nott  weake  coun- 
cib  and  weake  actings  under  all 
that  is  come  that  come  and  all  will 
be  lost  if  God  help  not,  &  remem- 
ber whoe  tells  you. 
To  my  honored  friend 
Oliver  St.  John  £squire 
these  psent 
Lincolns  Inn. 


ji  Dissertation  upon  the  Ancient 
carved  Stone  Monuments  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  particular  Acanutt 
of  one  in  Dumfnesshire,  by  Robert 
Riddell,  o/Glenriddell,  Esq.  Cap- 
tain of  an  Independent  Company  of 
Foot,  E  A.  S.  and  Membtr  of  the 
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Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester. 

Read  Dec,  %  1791. 

THERE  is  not  perhaps  a  more 
universal  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  from  the  most  early 
dawn  of  historical  information  t9 
the  present  advanced  period,  than 
that  every  nation  before  the  intro- 
duction of  letters,  made  use  of 
hieroglyphical  symbols  to  commu- 
nicate to  their  posterity,  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
religion  and  laws,  and  the  most 
celebrated  exploits  of  their  princes 
and  heroes. 

In  Egypt  we  find  many  monu- 
ments remaining,  covered  with 
hieroglyphic  symbols,  the  art  of 
deciphering  which  was  entirely  lost 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  his- 
torian ;  and  when  Hernando  Cortes 
conquered  Mexico,  the  most  civi- 
lized of  any  American  nation,  we 
find  they  then  transmitted  their  an-? 
nals  to  posterity,  by  hieroglyphical 
and  symbolical  paintings. 

In  Scotland,  particularly  along 
the  east,  many  hieroglyphic  monu- 
ments are  still  to  be  met  with.  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  Septen- 
trionale — Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  tour 
in  Scotland,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Cor- 
diner,  have  given  to  the  world, 
prints,  accompanied  with  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  these  monuments, 
in  their  respective  elegant  and  use- 
ful publications.  Captain  Grose  qypd 
Mr.  de  Cardonnel  have  it  in  their 
power  to  add  considerably  to  these 
monuments  already  published. 

They  appear  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Scotch  Norwegians  and 
Danes,  perhaps  from  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  to  the  time  of  Da- 
vid 1st.  when  the  general  use  of 


letters  over  all  Scotland,  rendered 
laboured  sculptures  of  this  kind  un- 
necessary. Several  of  them  bear 
undoubted  marks  of  their  being 
erected  bv  Christians — others  I  be- 
lieve  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Pagans. 

In  Dumfries-shire  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  these  very  ancient 
monuments.  The  one  in  Ruthwell 
church-yard  has  been  published  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London, 
with  very  great  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance, from  a  drawing  of  Adam  de 
Cardonnel,  Esq.  and  the  one  I 
mean  to  describe,  has  been  delineat- 
ed with  the  utmost  fidelity  by  the 
accurate  pencil  of  my  learned  friend 
Francis  Grose;  Esq.  F.  A.  S. 

This  very  ancient  obelisk  stan^ 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Nith, 
near  the  village  of  Thomhill,  in 
Nithsdale,  a  district  of  the  shire  of 
Dumfries.  Mr.  Maitland  is  the 
only  Scottish  historian  I  can  at  pre- 
sent recollect,  who  has  taken  no- 
tice of  it,  and  he  does  it  very 
slightly. 

Ail  tradition  respecting  it  is  lost  5 
so  that  the  date  of  its  antiquity  can 
be  conjectured  only  by  comparing 
it  with  those  published  in  the  be- 
fore-mentioned works.  It  is  a  stone 
about  fourteen  feet  in  height,  with 
a  pedestal,  or  socket,  into  which  it 
is  sunk,  rudely  hewn  into  twa 
steps.  At  the  bottom  where  it 
rises  from  the  pedestal,  it  is  two. 
feet  in  breadth,  tapering  at  the  top 
to  twelve  inches.  The  sides  or 
edges  at  the  bottom  are  about  sis. 
inches,  tapering  at  the  top  to  four. 

The  one  side  has  five  distinct  go- 
partments,  besides  a  space  at  the  top, 
wholly  defaced.  The  opposite  side 
appears  to  consist  of  two  co-part- 
ments,  and  is  much  more  defaced 
than  the  other.    The  sides  or  edges 

are 
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are  carved  in  an  elegant  kind  of  fig-leaves  together  and  made  them- 

chain  pattern.     Upon  the  two  sides  selves  aprons.'*    A  poor  sort  of  oo- 

are  figures  of  animals,  the  bodies  vering!  but  when  God  turned  them 

of  which  are  formed  into  unnatural  out  of  Paradise  he  provided  warmer 

and  grotesque  shapes^  but  the  an-  clothes  for  them  :    **  Unto  Adam 

nexed  drawing  will  convey  a  better  and  also  unto  his  wife  did  the  Lord 

idea  of  this  monument  than  it  is  God  make  coats  of  skin^  and  ck>th- 

possible  to  describe  in  words.  od  them." — After  thii5«  garments  of 

A  gentleman  from  Ross-shire  in-  knit  work^  then  woven  clothes, 
formed  me^  that  in  the  island  of  came  into  use.  At  Csosar^s  arrival, 
Lewis,  there  still  stands  a  very  en-  the  Britons  in  the  south  part  of  the 
tire  and  highly  ornamented  stone  isle  were  attired  with  skins  {  but  as 
pillar,  not  much  inferior  to  the  civility  grew  under  the  Ronmns, 
one  near  Horres,  either  in  point  of  they  assumed  the  Roman  habit, 
size  or  carving.  The  remarkable  The  English  or  Saxons,  at  their 
circumstance  attending  this  obelisk  fii'st  arrival  here,  wore  long  jackets, 
is,  that  it  stands  on  a  small  hill  in  were  shorn  all  over  the  h^ul,  ex- 
the  midst  of  an  almost  inaccessible  cepting  about  the  crown,  and  under 
bog,  some  miles  from  the  sea.  It  that  an  iron  ring.  Afterwards  tbej 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  it  must  wore  loose  and  large  white  gar- 
have  been  brought  to  the  island,  as  ments,  with  broad  borders  of  di- 
there  is  no  stone  to  be  seen  in  Lewis  vers  colours,  as  the  Lombards, 
of  the  same  kind  as  this  obelisk.  Somewhat  before  the  conquest  they 
I  have  made  applications  to  differ-  were  all  gallant,  with  coats  to  the 
ent  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour-  mid-knee,  head  shorn,  lieard  shav- 
hood  to  procure  a  drawing  of  this  ed,  face  painted,  and  arms  laden 
stone  pillar,  but  have  not  as  yet  vnth  bmcelets.  But  totus  homo  m 
been  able  to  procure  one.  vultu.esi,  as  the  whole  man  is  seen 

I  have  often  thought,  that  were  by  his  face,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
drawings  of  all  those  carved  monu-  observe,  that  Edward  the  confiessor 
ments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wore  very  short  cropt  hair,  whidcers 
collected  into  one  work,  they  might  and  beard  exceeding  long.  Wil- 
then  be  classed  by  an  antiquary,  liam  the  conqueror  lyore  short  hair, 
well  versed  in  the  Runic,  Celtic,  large  whiskers,  and  a  short  round 
and  ancient  Irish  characters  ;  and  beard.  Robert  his  eldest  son^  it  is 
then  perhaps,  it  might  with  cer-  well  known,  used  short  hose,  and 
tainty  be  determined  whether  they  from  thence  called  courthose;  cour- 
were  intended  to  mark  the  sepul-  toise,  curtis :  on  his  monument, 
chres  of  heroes — the  fields  of  bat-  yet  extant  at  Gloucest^,  he  is  poor- 
ties — or  to  record  historical  events,  trayed  with  short  stockings  of  mall, 
or  religious  ceremonies.  reaching   scarce   up   to  the  place 

where  some  garter  below  knee  j  no 

^  breeches,  but  a  coat,  or  rather  idurt, 

Anecdotes  of  Dress.  of  mail  instead  of  them.     However, 

breeches   and  stockings  are   new 

THE  first  clothes  we  read   of  tenns,  and,  in  the  sense  we  now 

were  immediately   after    the  understand  them,  difierent  things, 

fall,  when  *^  Adam  and  Eve  sewed  being  at  first  one  and  the  lamej,  all 

made 
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made  of  one  piece  of  clothe  and  kers^andatjFTOpmntedbeard;  and 
then  called  hose.  on  his  monument  in  Weatminftar 
William  Aufus  wore  the  hair  of  Abbey,  a  very  long  beard.  The 
his  head  a  degree  longer  than  his  same  king,  in  our  common  printa 
fkther ;  but  no  beard  or  whiskers,  of  him,  is  generally  pictured  with 
In  1104  (4  Henry  I.)  Serio  bishop  a  sert  of  hat  on  5  but  as  hats  are  a 
of  Seez,  preaching  at  Charenton  be*  deal  more  modem,  wherever  I  see 
fore  the  king  against  long  hair,  him  drawn  with  a  hat  on,  I  con* 
caused  him  and  all  his  courtiers  to  elude  that  picture  to  be  a  counter- 
get  their  hair  cropt  as  soon  as  they  feit.  And  indeed  it  may  be  quea- 
left  the  church ;  and  accordingly  tioned,  whether  there  are  any  pic« 
Henry  I.  in  his  broad  seal  (as  ap-  tures  of  any  of  our  kings  painted 
pears  in  Sandford)  has  no  hair^  before  his  time  now  extant  Phi- 
beard,  or  whiskers.  Stephen  ob-  lippa,  consort  to  this  king^  accord* 
served  the  same  ^hions.  Henry  ing  to  her  monument  at  Wesmln- 
H.  brought  in  the  short  mantle,  ster  wore  a  pretty  sort  of  network 
and  therefore  had  the  name  of  cawl  over  her  hair,  with  a  long  (Bod 
court-mantle.  In  his  time  the  use  of  the  same  hanging  down  efdi 
of  silk  was  first  brought  out  of  ear. 

Greece  into  Sicily,  and  other  parts  In  this  reign  I  conceive  it  WM 

of  Christendom.    Richard  L  in  his  tli^t  history  saysj  '^  the  commons 

first  and  second  broad  seals,  has  were  besotted  in  excess  of  <  appaiiel» 

longish  hair,  no  beard  or  whiskers,  going  some  in  wide  surcoiats  readi- 

John,  in  his  broad  seal,  has  short  ing  to  their  loins  j  some  in  a  gir- 

hair,    lai^  whiskers,    and    short  ment  reaching  to  &eir  heels,  mse 

curled  hair.     The  ladies   in  the  before,  anditruttini^out  oa  both 

three  last  mentioned  reigns,  wore  sides,    so  tfa^t  on  the-  back  they 

long  cloaks  frqpi  their  shookiers  to  make  men  seem  women,  and  this 

their  heels,    btlftoned  round  the  they  call    by  a  ridiculous    name 

neck,    and   then  thrown  over  the  gown.    Their  hoods  are  little,  tied 

shoulders,  hanging  down  behind.  under  t\ie  chin,  and  buttoned  like 

Henry  III.  wore,  whiskers,  and  the  women's,  but  set  with  gold^ 

a  short  round  beard.    The  same  silver,  and  precious  stones.    Their 

king  returning  out  of  France,   in  lerripippes  reach  to  their  heds^  all 

1243,  commanded  it  to  be  pro-  jagged.    They  have  another  weed 

claimed  all  over  the  kingdom,  ut  of  silk,  wMch  they. call  paltodcSy 

qualibet  civitale  vel  burgo   quatuor  without  any  breeches.    Their  cir- 

dves  vel  burgenses  honorabilwrei  ei  dies  are  of  gold*  aoil'  diver  1  their 

obviamprocederentinvettibuapretuh'  shoes  and    pattens  snouted*  and 

sis  ei  desiderabilibus}  his  design  in  |Hked  above  afingerkingf  crooking 

which  was  to  obtain  presents  from  upwards,  apd  &stened.to  tlie  knees 

them.    Edward  I.  wore  short  hair,  with  chains  of  gold  or  silver.** 

and  no  whiskers  or  .beard.    Edv^ard  In  1369  they  b^gan  to  ttS6*6^ 

II.   continued  this  fashion.     £d-  of  divers  cokmiv,  especially  red» 

ward  III.   in  his  first  and  second  with  costly  linings;  and  in  1379 

broad  seals,  has  long  hair,  but  no  they  first  begaa  to.  wanton  it  in  a 

beard  or  whiskers ;   in  his^^hird  new  round  corfail  weed  called  a 
broed  sealj  shorter  bair>  laiige  wlus-^'  ekiak;  it  Letin  'ohMAntM  fy,  ami* 

ekmiaj. 
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clausq),  as  only  covering  the  shoul* 
ders. 

But  this  cloaks  as  I  take  it,  was 
no  more  than  a  monk's  hood,  or 
cowl.     Richard  H.  in  his  picture  in 
Webtminster  abbey,  is  drawn  with 
short  curling  hair  and  a  small  curl- 
ing   t\iKo-pointed    beard.     Queen 
Anne,  Richard  IId*s  consort  (who 
first  taught  the  English  women  to 
ride  on  side-saddles,  who  heretofore 
rid  astride),  brought  in  high  head 
attire,  piked  with  horns,  and  long- 
trained  gowns.    Their  high  heads 
had  sometimes  one  points  sometimes 
two,  shaped  like  sugar-loaves;    to 
which  they  had  a  sort  of  streamers 
fastened,  which  wantoned  and  hung 
down    behind,    and    turning    up 
again,  were  tied  to  their  girdles. 
Henry  IV.  wore  long  hair,   whis- 
kers, and  a  double-pointed  beard ; 
in    his    time    the    long-pocketed 
sleeve  was  much  in  vogue.    Henry 
y.  wore  much  the  same :   in  this 
reign  the  shoes  were  remarkably 
broad,  which  Camden  speaking  of, 
says,  *'  Not  many  years  after,    it 
was  proclaimed,  that  no  man  should 
have  his  shoes  broader  at  the  toes 
than  six  inches.     And  women  trim- 
med themselves  with  foxes  tails  un- 
der their  garments,  as  they  do  now 
with  French  farthingals ;  and  men 
with    absurd    short    garments*. 
Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.  Richard  HI. 
and  Henry  Vn.  wore  their  hair  mo- 
derately long,  no  whiskers  or  beard. 
Henry  VH I.  had  short  cropped  hair» 
large  whiskers,  and  a  short  curled 
beard,  his  gown  furred,  the  upper 


parts  of  his  sleeves  bowed  oqt 
with  whalebone,  and  open  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  wrists,  and 
there  buttoned  with  diamonds; 
about  his  neck  and  wrists  short 
ruflSes.  Queen  Mary  wore  a  close 
head-dress,  with  a  broad  flat  long 
end  or  train  hanging  down  behind; 
strait  sleeves  down  to  her  wrist; 
there  and  on  her  neck  a  narrow 
ruffle.  On  the  STth  of  May  1555 
(2.  Queen  Mary)  sir  William  Ce- 
cil, being  then  at  Calais,  bought, 
as  appears  by  his  MS.  Diary,  three 
hats  for  his  children.  These  ars 
the  first  hats  I  have  yot  read  of) 
and  it  should  seem,  at  their  first 
coming  in,  they  were  more  worn 
by  children  than  men,  who  yet 
kept  to  caps. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wore  no  head-* 
dress,  but  her  own  or  felse  hair  in 
great  plenty,  extnwagantly  frizzled 
and  curled ;  a  bob  or  jewel  dropped 
on  her  forehead ;  a  huge  laced 
double  ruff,  long  piked  stays,  a 
hoop  petticoat,  extended  like  a  go- 
cart;  her  petticoats  prodigious  fill]  I 
her  sleeves  barrell^  and  hooped 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows, 
and  again  from  the  elbows  to  the 
wrists.  In  one  picture  of  her,  she 
is  drawn  as  above,  with  five  bobs, 
one  on  her  forehead,  one  above  each 
ear,  and  one  at  each  ear.  This 
queen  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
person  in  England  who  wore  stock- 
ings :  before  her  time  both  men 
and  women  wore  hose,  that  is 
breeches,  or  drawers,  and  stockings 
all  of  one  piece  of  cloth.    Sir  Philip 


*  This  fashion  appears  to  have  continued  unto  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  the 
Stat.  ^.  of  that  prince,  1483,  c.  1.  (Pickerings  edition,  vol.  111.  p.  455)  it  !■ 
enacted,  «  That  no  manner  of  person  under  the  estate  of  a  lord  shall  wear  from 
the  said  feast  any  gown  or  mantle  unless  it  be  of  such  length,  that  he  being  up 
right  it  shall  —  (the  indelicacy  of  our  ancestors  obliges  us  to  refer  to  the  ststiite) 
—upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  at  every  default  twenty  shil- 
lings." It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  singular  privilege  of  the 
peerage. 

Sidney^ 
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Sidney,  one  of  her  favourites,  wore 
a  huge  high  collar,  stiffened  with 
whalebone ;  a  very  broad  stiff  laced 
ruffj  his  doublet  (body  and  sleeves) 
bombasted  or  barelled,  and  pinked 
and  slashed  all  over,  small  oblong 
button,  and  a  loose  long  cloak. 
The  custom  of  men  sitting  uncover- 
ed in  the  church,  is  certainly  very 
decent,  but  not  very  ancient.  Dr. 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  died  1581, 
whose  funeral  procession  I  have 
seen  an  admirable  old  drawing  of  3 


well,  a  Scotsman,  led  him  out  of 
the  room  by  a  black  string  which 
he  wore  in  his  ear,  a  &shion  then 
much  in  use ;  but  this  had  like  to 
have  caused  warm  blood,  had  not 
the  king  made  up  the  quarrel. 
Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James 
the  1st,  wore  short  hair,  filletted 
and  combed  upward,  short  barrelled 
breeches,  and  silk  thistles  or  carna- 
tions at  the  tie  of  his  shoes.  The 
young  lord  Harrington,  this  prince's 
contemporary,   is  painted  in    the 


as  likewise  of  the  assembly  sitting  same  manner,  with  the  addition  of 

in  the  choir  to  hear  the  funeral  ear-drops,  a  double  ruff,  and  bar* 

sermon,    all    covered   and   having  relied  doublet, 
their  bonnets  on.    John  Fox  the        The    great   tub  &rthingal  was 

martyrologist,  who  died  in  15d7>  much  worn  in  this  reign  5  the  &- 

when  an  old  man  (as  appears  by  his  mous  countess  of  Essex  is  pictured 

pict\ire)  wore  a  strait  cap,  covering  in  a  monstrous  hoop  of  this  sort, 

his  head  and  ears,  and  over  that  a  In  conformity  to  the  ladies  of  that 

deepish-crowned  shallow-brimmed  age,  the  gentlemen  fell  into  the 

slouched  hat.    This  is  the  first  hat  ridiculous  feishion  of  trunk  hose> 

I  have  yet  discovered  in  any  picture,  an  affectation  of  the  same  kind, 

Hats  being  thus  come  in,  men  be-  and  carried  to  so  great  a  height  by 

gan  then  to  sit  uncovered  in  the  stuffing  them  out,  that  they  might 

church,  as  I  take  it  3   for  as  hats  more  properly  have  been  called  the 

look  not  so  well  on  men's  heads  in  farthingal  breeches  *, 


places  of  public  worship  as  hoods 
or  bdnnets  (the  former  wear),  this 
might  probably  be  the  first  occasion 
of  their  doing  so. 

James  I.  wore  short  hair,  large 
whiskers,  and  a  short  beard }  also 
a  ruff  and  ruff  ruflfles.     In   1612 


Charles  I.  wore  long  hair^  parti- 
cularly one  lock  longer  than  the 
rest,  hanging  on  the  left  sidef, 
large  whiskers,  a  piked  beard,  a  ruff, 
shoe  roses,  and  a  falling  band.  His. 
queen  wore  a  ruff  standing  on 
each  side  and  behind,  but  her  bo- 


(10  Jac.  1.)  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Gray*s    som  open.    Sir  Francis  Bacon^  ytho 
Inn,  coming  to  court  one  day.  Max-    died  in  1626,  in  his  fine  monument 

*  The  extravagance  in  this  article  of  dress  will  appear  from  the  following^  ex- 
tract from  Commentar.  Hieron.  Wulfii  in  Demostbenem,  p.  II33,  6  Edit.  Francof. 
1604.  **  Nostrates  quidem  milites  patrum  nostrorum  memoria,  eas  semorum  partes 
quae  a  pudendis  ad  genua  pertinent,  nudos  habuerunt.  Nunc  contra,  easdem  ulnit 
panni  aut  serici  novem  tt  nonaginta  (centum  enim  brevior  est  numerus)  solent 
infarcire  ;  credo  ut  id  suppleant  quod  patribus  et  avis  defecit.  O  insaniem  sin^* 
larem  '.  quam  tamen  homines  (si  Diis  placet)  studios!  non  imitari  sed  vincere  stu- 
dent. O  secula!  O  mores!  O  disciplinam  academiarum!  sed  quid  ille  possunt 
sine  eorum  autboritate,  qui,  cum  prohibere  talia  et  possent  et  deberent,  ipsi 
faciunt."  Whoever  would  be  further  informed  about  Farthingail  hosey  or  breechef^ 
may  consult  Bulwer's  Artificial  Cbangiing,  printed  1653. 

f  Prynne  bad  a  spite  againit  thii  kick,  and  therefore  wrote  "  The  Unlovelinen 
of  Love  Locks,  4to.  1628." 

at 
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at  St.  Alban*8  b  represented  with  stant  employment  oF  one  hand  to 

monstrous  shoe   roses^  and  great  secure  them.    Charles  II.  in  1660 

bombast  paned  hose,  reaching  to  appears  to  have  worn  a  large  thick 

the  knees.   About  1641,  the  forked  cravat  with  tassels,  a  short  doublet, 

shoes  came  into  fisishion,  almost  as  lai^  ruffles,  short  boots  with  great 

long  again  as  the  feet,  not  less  an  tops,  a  very  short  doak,  and  long 

impediment  to  the  action  of  the  hair  (one  lock  on  the  right  side 

foot  than  to  reverential  devotion,  longer  than  ordinary),  all  pulkd 

for  our  boots  and  shoes  were  so  long  forward,  and  divided  like  a  long 

snouted,  we  could    hardly  kneel,  wig  on  each  side  of  his  face :  soon 

But  as  a  short  foot  was  soon  thought  after  he  wore  a  perriwig. 

to  be  more  fashionable,  fiill  as  much  There  is  no  end  of  the  whims, 

art  became  necessary  to  give  it  as  vagaries,  and  fancies  in  dress  which 

short  an  appearance  as    possible,  men  and  women  have  rua  into. 

About  1650  both  men  and  women  Whole  volumes  might  be  wrote  on 

had  the  whim  of  bringing  down  the  subject    However,  these  rude 

the  hair  of  their  heads  to  cover  notes  may  serve  as  a  sketch  of  the 

their  foreheads,  so  as  to  meet  their  former  times, 

eyebrows.     In  1659  John  Owen,  Old  fiaibles  tell  us  of  one  Epime- 

diean  of  Christ  Church  and  vice-  nides,  who  after  a  sleep   of  fifty 

chancellor    of    Oxford,    went    in  years,    awaked    witlt    amazement, 

querpo,  like  a  young  scholar,  with  finding  a  new  world   everywhere 

powdered  hair,    his   band   strings  both    of  men  and  fashions.    Let 

with  very  large  tassels,  a  large  set  this  sleep  go  (as  it  well  may)  for  a 

of  ribbands  at  hb  knees,  with  tags  fabulous  invention,  the  efiects  of  it, 

at    the   ends    of   them;    Spanish  hb  amazement,  I  am  sure,  might 

leather  boots,  with  large  lawn  tops,  have  been  credible  enough,  though 

and  his  hat  mostly  cocked.    After  the  sleep  had  been  shorter  by  many 

the    close-stool-pan    sort    of   hat,  years.     In  some  countries,  if  men 

which  had  now  been  many  years  should  but   put  on   those  clothes 

in  wear,  came  in  the  sugar-loaf  or  which  they  left  off  but  four  or  five 

high-crowned  hat ;    these,  though  years  before,  and  use  those  fasluons 

mightily  affected   by   both   sexes,  which  were  then  in  use,  they  woukL 

were  so  very  incommodious,  as  that,  seem  even  to  themselves  ridiculous, 

every  puff  of  wind  blowing  them  and   unto   many  little    less  than 

off,  they  required  the  almost  con-  monstrous. 
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On  the  Art  of  Swimming*. — In  a  served   that    the   stroke  is    partly 

Letter  from  Dr,  Franklin  to  M,  given  by  the  inside  of  the  feet  and 

Duborg,  the  French  Translator  of  the  ancles,  and  not  entirely  with 

his  Work,  in  answer  to  some  In^  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

quiries  of  the  latter  on  the  subject.  We    have    here    waistcoats    for 

swimmers,    which    are    made    of 

I  AM  apprehensive  that  I  shall  double  sail-cloth,  with  small  |riece8 

not  be  able  to  find  leisure  for  of  cork  quilted  in  between  them. 

making  all  the  disquisitions  and  ex-  I  know  nothing  of  the  scaphandre 

periments  which  would  be  desirable  of  M.  de  la  Chapelle. 

on  this  subject.     I  must  therefore  I  know  by  experience^  that  it  is 

content  myself  with  a  few  remarks,  a  great  comfort  to  a  swimmer,  who 

The  specific  gravity  of  some  human  has  a  considerable  distance  to  go,  to 

bodies^  in  comparison  with  that  of  turn  himself  sometimes  on  bis  back, 

water,  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  and  to  vary  in  other  respects  the 

Robertson,    in    our    Philosophical  means  of  procuring  a  progressive 

TrajnsactionS;  vol   L.  page  30,  for  motion. 

the  year  1757." — He  asserts  that  fat  When    he    is    seized    with    the 

])ersons  with  small  bones  float  most  cramp  in  the  leg,  the  method  of 

easibly  upon  water.  driving  it  away  is  to  give  to  the 

The  diving  bell  is  accurately  de-  pact  affected  a  flttdden  vigorous  and 

scribed  in  our  Transactions.  violent  shock,  which  be  may  do  in 

When  a  youth  I  made  two  oval  the  air  as  he  iwims  on  his  back, 
pallets,  each  about  ten  inches  long.  During  the  great  heats  of  sum- 
and  six  broad,  with  a  hole  for  the  mer  there  is  no  danger  in  bathing, 
thumb,  in  order  to  retain  it  fast  in  however  warm  we  may  be,  in  rivers 
the  palm  of  my  hand.  They  much  which  have  been  thoroughly  warm- 
resembled  a  painter  s  pallets,  in  ed  by  the  sun.  But  to  throw  one- 
swimming  I  pushed  the  edges  of  self  into  cold  spring  water  when  the 
these  forward,  and  I  struck  the  body  has  been  heated  by  exercise  In 
water  with  their  flat  surfaces  as  I  the  sun,  is  an  imprudence  which 
drew  them  back.  I  remember  I  may  prove  fatal.  I  once  knew  aU 
swam  faster  by  means  of  these  pal-  instance  of  four  young  men,  who 
lets,  b\it  they  fatigued  my  wrists,  having  worked  at  harvest  in  the 
1  also  fitted  to  the  soles  of  my  feet  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  re- 
a  kind  of  sandals,  but  I  was  not  freshing  themselves,  plunged  into  a 
satisfied  with  them,  because  I  ob-  spring    of   cold  water  j    two   died 

*  In  our  volume  for  1777,  p.  123,  we  gave  Dr.  Franklin's  useful  bints  for  learn- 
ing to  smm, 

upon 
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u;^>n  UK  lyj'.  a  third  ^bt  2>«i 
ii-w  I.  j-fc' ,  ac.c  T  :jt  f  V ;:  nh  rec-:/^  t :  t- d 
fiiii.  (Creb.:  c:fcr->v.  A  c:::-.»-j.5 
dni.:jh^i«t  of  ori  'Avr,  :r.  i.:iiil&r 
cijcjuu%2^«c<%  is  frfrqufcr*:lT  £i- 
teodul  u:ti<  lije  fiaoie  e^txrt  ii:  S'cnth 
Azr^rica. 

Tx-fe  exercir*  cf  ;-.*lai;LiL.r  is  one 
of  ihfc  Ui'jtt  Lec^rLv  und  ajrrfceible 
io  iLe  worid.  Af-er  Linir^j  ^wszi 
for  2Ji  hour  </r  two  in  liie  t^eLir.^, 
or«e  ;ic-t:]/5  coTyly  the  vti,n\t  iJiz'tii, 
eveii  curiiig  tl^e  Ui'>=t  a: dent  heat 
of  E'dUjiucT.  Perhajfa  the  |x>re« 
bfciiA^  deaii'sCrd,  the  insen^ibL  per- 
kpinttion  increase::?  a:.d  occasions 
tFii^  coolness.  It  is  certain  that 
much  sMiix.Eiiin^  is  a  means  of  stop- 
ping a  diairhcta,  and  even  of  pro- 
ducing a  coEibiipation.  With  re- 
spect Uj  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  ^uim,  or  who  are  affected 
with  a  diarriir^a  at  a  season  which 
iAHis  not  permit  them  to  use  that 
cxerciMr,  a  warm  bath,  by  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  the  skin,  is  found 
%ery  salutary,  and  often  effects  a 
ra^Jical  cure.  1  speak  from  my 
own  cx|iericnce,  frer|iicntly  re|>eat- 
c.d,  and  that  of  oLhetii  to  whom  I 
havf:  rccom intended  this. 

Yoii  will  not  be  displeased  if  I 
conclude  these  hasty  remarks  by 
informing  you,  that  as  the  ordinary 
method  of  swimming  is  reduced  to 
the  act  of  rowing  with  the  arms 
and  legs,  anri  is  consequently  a  la- 
borious and  fatiguing  operation 
when  the  space  of  water  to  be 
cros<^ed  is  considerable,  there  is  a 
nictliod  in  which  a  swimmer  may 
pass  to  great  distances  with  much 
facility,  by  means  of  a  sail : — This 
discovery  1  fortunately  made  by  ac- 
cident, and  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  amused 
myself  one  day  with  flying  a  paper 


kixe  i  and  approftchiag  tbe  bank  of 
a  poDd  vhkh  «*2s  Dear  a  mik 
broad,  tlie  fmxfaer  bein^  rerj 
warm,  I  ixd  tbe  sains  to  a  soke, 

and   the   kite  asceoded  to  a  i«rr 

• 

considerable  h*igfat  abore  the  poad, 
uLLie  I  was  fwiniming.  In  afitde 
time,  being  desirous  of  ■wwang 
xi:yH-lf  wl'.h  my  kite,  and  esjmi^ 
at  the  same  time  tbe  pkasore  of 
swimmijjg.  I  returned:  and  knaii^ 
frcm  the  stake  the  string  with  the 
little  s::ck  which  was  ^stened  to  it, 
I  went  again  into  tbe  water,  where 
I  found  that  h  ing  on  my  back  and 
holding  the  stick  in  my  handSj  I 
was  drawn  along  tbe  suiftoe  of  the 
water  in  a  ven-  agreeable  manner. 
Having  then  engaged  another  boy 
to  carry  my  clothes  round  the  pond, 
to  a  place  which  I  pointed  out  to 
him  on  the  other  side,  1  b^an  to 
cross  the  pond  with  my  kite,  wMdi 
carried  me  quite  over  without  the 
least  fatigue,  and  with  tbe  greatest 
pleasure  imaginable.  I  was  only 
obliged  occasionally  to  halt  a  little 
in  my  couj^e,  and  resist  its  progress 
when  It  appeared  that  by  foUowing 
too  quick  I  lowered  the  kite  too 
much,  by  doing  which  occasionally 
1  made  it  rise  again.  1  have  never 
since  that  time  practised  tins  ui^a- 
lar  mode  of  swimming,  though  I 
think  it  not  impossible  to  crass  in 
this  manner  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
The  packet-boat,  however,  is  stiD 
preferable. 


The  Way  to  make  Moneff  plenty  m 
every  Man's  Pocket.   By  the  tame. 

AT  this  time,  when  tbe  general 
complaint  is,  that  *'  money 
is  scarce,*'  it  will  be  an  act  of  kind- 
ness to  inform  the  moneyless,  bow 
they  may  reinforce  their  pockets.  I 

will 
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Ivill  acqiiaint  them  with  the  true  Hints.^-^By  the  $ame, 
secret  of  money-catchihg  5  the  cer- 
tain way  to  fill  empty  purses^  and  T)  EMEMBER  that  time  is  mo- 
how    to   keep   them   always  full.  X%;    ney^     He  that  can  earn  ten 
Two  simple  rules,  well  observed,  shillings  a  day  by  his  labour,  and 
will  do  the  business.  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle  one  lialf 

First,  let  honesty  and  industry  be  of  that  day,  though  he  spends  but 

thy  constant  companions ;  and,  sixpence  during   his  diversion  or 

Secondly,  spend  one  penny  less  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon  that 

than  thy  clear  gains.  the  only  expence }    he  has  really 

Then  shall  thy  hide-bound  pocket  spent,  or  thrown  away,  five  shil- 
soon  begin  to  thrive,  and  will  never  lings  besides, 
again  cry  with  the  empty  belly-  Remember  that  credit  is  money, 
ach  ',  neither  will  creditors  insult  If  a  man  lets  money  lie  in  my 
thee,  [nor  want  oppress,  nor  hunger  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me 
bite,  nor  nakedness  freeze  thee,  the  interest,  or  so  much  at  I  can 
The  whole  hemisphere  will  shine  make  of  it  during  that  time.  This 
brighter,  and  pleasure  spring  up  in  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  if 
e^ery  corner  of  thy  heart.  Now  a  man  has  good  and  large  credit^ 
therefore  embrace  these  rules  and  and  makes  a  good  use  of  it. 
be  happy.  Banish  the  bleak  winds  Remember  that  money  is  of  a 
of  sorrow  from  thy  mind,  and  live  prolific,  generating  nature.  Mo- 
independent.  Then  shalt  thou  be  ney  can  beget  money,  and  its  o£P- 
a  man,  and  not  hide  thy  face  at  the  spring  can  beget  more,  and  so  on ; 
approach  of  the  rich,  nor  suffer  the  five  shillings  turned  is  six ;  turned 
pain  of  feeling  little  when  the  son§  again  it  is  seven  and  three-pence, 
of  fortune  walk  at  thy  right  hand  :  and  so  on  till  it  becomes  an  hundred 
for  independency,  whether  with  pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it, 
little  or  much,  is  good  fortune,  and  the  more  it  produces  every  turning; 
placeth  thee  on  even  ground  with  so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and 
the  proudest  of  the  golden  fleece,  quicker.  He  that  kills  a  breeding 
Oh,  then  be  wise^  and  let  industry  sow,  destroys  all  her  ofifepring  to 
walk  with  thee  in  the  morning,  and  the  thousandth  generation.  He 
attend  thee  until  thou  reachest  the  that  murders  a  crown  destroys  ail 
evening  hour  for  rest.  Let  honesty  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores 
be  as  the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  of  pounds. 

never  forget  to  have  a  penny,  when  Remember  that  six  ptmnds  a-year 

all  thy  expences  are   enumerated  are  but  a  groat  a-day.    For  this 

and  paid:   then  shalt  thou  reach  little   sum,   which    may   daily  be 

the  point  of  happiness,  and  inde-  wasted  in  time  or  expenee,  unper- 

pendence  shall  be  thy  shield  and  ceived,  a  man  of  credit  may,  on  his 

buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown  ;  own  security,  have  the  constant  xne 

then  shall  thy  soiil  walk  upright,  and  possession  of  a  hundred  poaods. 

nor  stoop  to  the  silken  wtetch  be-  So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by 

cause  he  hath  riches,  nor  pocket  an  an  industrious  OMm,  produces  great 

abuse  because  the  hand  which  offers  advantage, 

it  wears  a  ring  set  with  diamonds.  Remember  this  saying,  '*  That 

Vol.  xxxv.  B  b                                          the 
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the  gf^iod  paymaster  if  lord  of  ano- 
th^.T  man's  purse."  He  thai  is 
known  to  pay  punctually  and  ex- 
actly to  the  time  be  promUe?,  may 
at  anv  time,  and  on  anv  occasion, 
rair^  ail  the  monev  hi=  friends  can 
spare.  Thu  is  sometimes  of  great 
use  ;  therefore  never  keep  borrow- 
ed monev  an  hour  bevond  the  time 
you  promised^  lest  a  disappoint- 
ment &hut  up  your  friend's  purse  for 
e\fr. 

The  m</fst  trifjin^  actions  that  af- 
fect a  man'<)  crerjit  are  to  be  reerard- 
cd.  Tlie  hound  of  vour  hammer  at 
li\e  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at 
ni^ht,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes 
liini  easy  =ix  months  longer.  But 
if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard- table,  or 
hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when 
you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for 
his  money  the  next  day.  Finer 
clot  lies  tlian  he  or  his  wife  wears> 
or  greater  ex|)encc  in  any  particu- 
lar than  he  affords  himself,  shocks 
his  pride,  and  he  duns  you  to  hum- 
ble you.  Creditors  are  a  kind  of 
people  that  have  the  sharpest  eyes 
and  cars,  as  well  as  the  best  memo- 
ries of  any  in  the  world. 

Good-natured  creditors  (and  such 
one  would  always  choose  to  deal 
with  if  one  could j  feel  pain  when 
they  are  obliged  to  ask  for  money. 
Spare  them  that  pain,  and  they  will 
love  you.  When  you  receive  a  sum 
of  money,  divide  it  among  them 
in  proportion  to  your  debts.  Do 
not  be  ashamed  of  paying  a  small 
sum  because  you  owe  a  greater. 
Money,  more  or  less,  is  always 
welcome  \  and  your  creditor  would 
rather  be  at  the  trouble  of  re- 
ceiving ten  pounds  voluntarily 
brought  him,  though  at  ten  dif- 
ferent times  or  payments^  than  be 
obliged  to  go  ten  different  times  to 


demand  it  before  he  cui  reeem  k 
in  a  lamp.  It  shears  that  yoa  aie 
mindful  of  what  you  Oftre;  it  makes 
you  appear  a  careful  as  widl  as  aa 
honest  man ;  and  that  still  increaaei 
your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  ycnr  oim 
that  you  possess,  and  of  fivii^  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  a  mistake  that 
many  people  who  have  cmfit  ftH 
into.  To  prevent  this  keep  an 
exact  account  for  some  time  of 
bcjth  your  expences  and  income,  if 
you  take  the  pains  at  first  to  men- 
tion particulars,  it  will  have  tlm 
good  effect,  you  will  discover  how 
wonderfully  small  trifling  expenea 
amount  up  to  large  sums ;  and  will 
discern  what  might  have  been,  Ad 
mav  for  the  future  be  saved,  vnth- 
out  occasioning  any  great  inooD- 
venience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if 
you  desire  it,  is  as  pkdn  as  the  vraj 
to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
two  words — industry  nodfmgiUibff 
i.  e.  Waste  neither  time  nor  moDey^ 
but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  He 
that  gets  all  he  can,  and  saves  aft 
begets  (necessary  expenoes  except- 
ed), will  certainly  become  rich  ;  if 
that  Being  who  governs  the  world, 
to  whom  all  should  look  for  a  Mess- 
ing on  their  honest  endeavours, 
doth  not  in  his  wise  providence 
otlierwise  determine. 


Necessary  Hints  to  ihote  tkai  tooaU 
be  rich.     Written  Anno  1736.  By 

the  same. 

. 

THE  use  of  money  is  all  the 
advantage  there  is  in  having 
money. 

For  six  pounds  a  year  you  may 
have  the  use  of  1001.  provided  you 

are 
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are  a  man  of  known  prudence  and 
honesty. 

He  that  spends  a  groat  a  day  idly, 
spends  idly  above  six  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  the  price  for  the  use 
of  one  hundred  pounds. 

He  that  wastes  idly  a  groat's 
worth  of  his  time  per  day,  one  day 
with  another,  wastes  the  privilege 
of  using  lOOl.  each  day. 

He  that  idly  loses  five  shillings 
worth  of  time,  loses  five  shillings, 
and  might  as  prudently  throw  five 
shillings  into  the  sea. 

He  that  loses  five  shillings,  not 
only  loses  that  sum,  but  all  the  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  made  by 
turning  it  in  dealing,  which  by  the 
time  that  a  young  man  becomes  old, 
will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum 
of  money. 

Again,  he  that  sells  upon  credit, 
asks  a  price  for  what  he  sells  equi- 
valent to  the  principal  and  interest 
of  his  money,  for  the  time  he  is  to 
be  kept  out  of  it;  tjierefore,  he 
that  buys  upon  credit,  pays  interest 
for  what  he  buys  ;  and  he  that  pays 
ready  money,  might  let  that  money 
out  to  use  :  so  that  he  that  pos- 
sesses any  thing  he  has  bought,  pays 
interest  for  the  use  of  it. 

Yet,  in  buying  goods,  it  is  best 
to  pay  ready  money,  because  he 
that  sells  upon  credit,  expects  to 
lose  five  per  cent,  by  bad  debts; 
therefore  he  charges,  on  all  he  sells 
upon  credit,  an  advance  that  shall 
make  up  that  deficiency. 

Those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy 
upon  credit,  pay  their  share  of  this 
advance. 

He  that  pays  ready  money,  es- 
capes, or  may  escape,  that  charge. 

A  penny  saved  is  two  pence  clear  ; 
A  pin  a  day's  a  groat  a-year. 


On  early  Marriage.     To  John  Al- 
ley ne.  Esq,     By  the  same. 

Dear  Jack, 

YOU  desire,  you  say,  my  im- 
partial thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  early  marriage,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  numberless  ob- 
jecti^s  that  have  been  made  by 
numerous  persons  to  your  own. 
You  may  remember  when  you  con- 
sulted me  on  the  occasion,  that  I 
thought  youth  on  both  sides  to  be 
no  objection.  Indeed,  from  the 
marriages  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think,  that  early  ones 
stand  the  best  chance  of  happiness. 
The  temper  and  habits  of  the  young 
are  not  yet  become  so  stifif  and  un- 
complying, as  when  more  advanc- 
ed in  life ;  they  form  more  easily 
to  each  other,  and  hence  many  oc- 
casions of  disgust  are  removed. 
And  if  youth  has  less  of  that  pru- 
dence which  is  necessary  to  manage 
a  family,  yet  the  parents  and  elder 
friends  of  young  married  persons 
are  generally  at  hand  to  afiford  their 
advice,  which  amply  supplies  that 
defect:  and  by  early  marriage, 
youth  is  sooner  formed  to  regular 
and  useful  lifq^  and  possibly  some 
of  those  'actions  or  connections, 
that  might  have  injured  the  con- 
stitution or  reputation,  or  both,  are 
thereby  prevented.  Particular  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  persons, 
may  possibly  sometimes  make  it 
prudent  to  delay  entering  into  that 
state ;  but,  in  general,  when  nature 
has  rendered  our  bodies  fit  for  it, 
the  presumption  is  in  nature's  fo- 
vour,  that  she  has  not  judged  amiss 
in  making  us  desire  it.  Late 
marriages*  are  often  attended  too 
with  this  further  inconvenience, 
that  there  is  not  the  same  chance 
fi  b  2  that 
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thmt  the  parents  should  only  live  to 
see  their  ofispring  educated.  "  Late 
children,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb, 
are  early  orphans  !**  A  melancholy 
reflection  to  those  whose  case  it 
may  be !  With  us  in  America,  mar- 
riages are  generally  in  the  morning 
of  life  ',  our  children  are  therefore 
educated  and  settled  in  thcMrorld 
by  noon;  and  thus  our  busmess 
being  done,  we  have  an  afternoon 
and  evening  of  cheerftil  leisure  to 
ourselves,  such  as  our  fi'iend  at 
present  enjoys. 

By  these  early  marriages  we  are 
blessed  with  more  children ;  and 
from  the  mode  among  us,  founded 
by  nature,  of  every  mother  suckling 
and  nursing  her  own  child,  mcH*e 
of  them  are  raised.  Thence  the 
swift  progress  of  po|)ulation  among 
va,  unparalleled  in  Europe.  In  fine, 
I  am  glad  you  are  married,  and 
congratulate  you  most  cordially 
upon  it.  You  are  now  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  useful  citizen ',  and 
you  have  escaped  the  unnatural 
state  of  celibacy  for  life — the  fate 
of  many  here,  who  never  intended 
it,  but  who  having  too  long  post- 
poned the  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, find  at  length,  that  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  it,  and  so  live  all 
their  lives  in  a  situation  that  greatly 
lessens  a  man*s  value.  An  odd  vo- 
lume of  a  set  of  books  bears  not 
the  value  of  its  proportion  to  the 
set.  What  think  you  of  the  odd 
half  of  a  pair  of  scissars  ?  It  cannot 
well  cut  any  thing ;  it  may  possibly 
serve  to  scrape  a  trencher. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  and 
best  wishes  acceptable,  to  your 
bride.  1  am  old  and  heavy,  or  I 
should  ere  this  have  presei(^ted  them 
in  person.  I  shall  make  but  small 
use  of  the  old  man's  priviiegc,  that 
of  ginng  advice  to  younger  ftiends. 


Treat  your  wife  always  with  in- 
spect; it  will  procure  respect  to 
you,  not  only  from  her,  but  from 
all  that  observe  it.  Never  use  a 
slighting  expression  even  in  jeit; 
for  slights  m  jett^  after  fireijaeftt 
bandyings,  are  ^  to  end  in  aagry 
earnest  Be  studiom  in  jcmr  pro* 
fession,  and  you  will  be  karasd. 
Be  industrious  and  frugal,  and  jaa 
will  be  rich.  Be  sober  and  tenpe- 
rate,  and  you  will  be  healthy.  Be 
in  general  virtuous,  and  you  will 
be  happy.  At  leasts  ycni  will,  fajr 
such  conduct,  stand  tbe  best  chance 
for  such  consequences.  I  pny  God 
to  bless  you  both !  I>eing  ever  your 
afliolionate  fnend, 

B.  FRANKUN. 


On  tfa  Painting  of  the  Ancmh, 
From  the  German^ 

IT  has  hitherto  been  a  oontrovert- 
ed  point  between  the  coonoii- 
seurs  and  the  antiqvariana,  bow  ftr 
the  art  of  painting  kept  pace  with 
the  art  of  sculpture  among  tbe 
ancients.  The  disputants  on  both 
sides  have  alternately  called  in  the 
assistance  of  arguments  a  priori, 
and  probabilities,  for  want  of  proofe, 
both  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
Previous  to  the  discovery  of  Por- 
tici,  but  few  remains  of  ancient 
paintings  were  known  to  exist,  ex- 
cept the  Aldobrandine  marriage, 
which  S.  Bartq)i  drew»  and  the 
count  de  Caytus  etched.  And  even 
after  the  publication  of  the  latter, 
the  question  still  remained,  whe- 
ther these  monuments  found  in 
Portict  were  remains  of  the  Grecian 
or  the  Roman  school  ?  Whether 
they  might  be  admitted  as  proo£i  of 
the  utmost  pitch  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, to  which  the  ancients  had  at- 
tained? 
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tained  ?  Or  whether  they  were  not 
rather  the  production  of  later  times> 
when  the  art  was  declining  ?  The 
antiquarian,  charmed  with  the  fa- 
mous works  in  sculpture  of  the  an- 
cients, and  their  unattainable  skill, 
concluded,  from  what  he  saw,  con- 
cerning what  might  be  ;  and  main- 
tained, that  even  if  not  one  single 
picture  by  the  ancients  had  been 
preserved,  and  even  if  all  the  au- 
thors had  been  silent  on  these  mo- 
numents, yet  it  would  be  manifest 
that  the  nation,  among  whom  the 
one  art  had  been  carried  to  such  a 
height,  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
duced equally  great  masters  in  that 
so  nearly  related  to  it.  They, 
moreover,  appealed  to  the  express 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  conc^n- 
ing  the  existence  of  even  the  most 
circumstantial  and  numerous  com- 
positions. Pliny  alone,  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  book,  speaks  of  great  paintings 
by  Apelles  :  of  a  Diana's  bath,  of  a 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Gods,  the  Hours,  by  the 
hand  of  Asclepiodorus  -,  of  a  feast 
of  satyrs  and  another  of  bacchants, 
by  Timanthes }  of  a  pantheon, 
where  Jupiter  is  seated  on  his 
throne  amidst  the  other  deities,  by 
the  hand  of  Zeuxes ;  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  of  a  work  of  Pana- 
nus,  and  the  battle  of  the  Magne- 
sians,  by  Bularchus.  What  can  be 
advanced  against  the  descriptions 
of  Philostratus  ?  And  what  of  all  the 
accounts  dispersed  about  the  works 
of  the  other  authors  of  antiquity  ? 
They  appealed  to  the  declaration 
of  Alexander,  who  certainly  would 
not  have  granted  exclusively  to 
Apelles  the  prerogative  of  deliver- 
ing his  likeness  to  posterity,  unless 
that  great  prince  had  known  him  to 
have  had  already  high  precedence 
above  all  others  in  the  art.    Nwn* 


berless  passages  were  cited  from  the 
ancients,  expressive  of  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  painting,  with  their 
accounts  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  arts  in  various  nations. 

The  artist  began   his  inquiries 
into   this  matter   with  somewhat 
greater  unbelief,  or  rather  with  a 
modest  scepticism,  and  the  autho- 
rities of  the  ancients  were  not  so 
implicitly   adopted   by  him  as  by 
the    literati.     He  examined  as    a 
workman  the  worth  of  the  ancient 
paintings    in    particular,    allowed 
them  their  proper  merit,  but  de- 
nied that  they  possessed  some  parts 
of  the  art  m  so  high  a  degree  as  the 
moderns.     To  speak  honestly,  the 
passages  in  the  ancients  prove  little 
or  nothing:  since  none  of  them^ 
neither  Pliny,  nor  QuintiliaUj  nor 
Plutarch,  nor  Philostratus,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  such  manner, 
concerning  these  works,  as  to  allow 
us  to  assign  them  the  rank  of  real 
judges.     All  the  translators  of  the 
thirty-fifth  book  of  Pliny,  which  is 
taken  up  in  speaking  of  artists,  have 
been  forced  to  confess,  that  it  is 
either  made  up  entirely  of  insigni- 
ficant accounts  of  the  second  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  or,  if  the  author 
intended  to  give  a  kind  of  aisserta- 
tion   of  his  own,  his  expressions 
and  his  applications  were  capable 
of  so  many  crude  and  shallow  in- 
terpretations, that,  in  order  to  come 
off  with  honour,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  give  a  new  sense  to  the 
passage,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  rendered  significantly  or  deter- 
minately  by  any  translation,  to  be 
justified  by  the  rules  of  language. 
How  have  Durand,  Poinsinet,  Jau- 
court.  Falconet,  and  somanyothers^ 
with  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the 
matter  itself,  puzzled  and  tormented 
themselves  to  discovier  his  meanings 

.  and 
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and  at  last  in  numberless  places 
have  been  obliged  to  do  violence  to 
the  text. 

The  artists  justly  admire,  in  the 
Aldrovandine  marriage,  the  accu- 
rate drawing,  the  simplicity  of  the 
attitudes,  the  beautiful  dra|)erics, 
and  the  ease  and  boldness  of  the 
pencil.  The  same  thing  is  said,  in 
a  letter  from  a  modern  artist,  of 
great  repute,  concerning  the  paint- 
ings at  Portici.  ''  I  have  seen  a 
couple  of  antique  painted  figures, 
which  for  noble  drawing,  grandeur 
of  character,  knowledge  of  the 
muscles,  lightness  of  touch,  and 
vigour  of  colouring,  yield  in  no 
respect  to  the  best  works  of  Ra- 
phael." 

Let  us  be  honest,  and  here  ad- 
just the  dispute.  The  ancients  well 
understood  the  art  of  drawing  single 
figures,  of  giving  them  graceful 
attitudes  and  a  light  and  proper 
colouring.  But  the  modern  art  of 
surrounding  them  with  air,  of  pro- 
ducing various  distances  by  means 
of  perspective,  of  degrading  the 
colours,  of  grouping  the  figures, 
&c.  was  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
Accordingly,  their  pictures  were  a 
kind  of  bas-reliefs,  and  the  dispo- 
sition  of  them,  so  that  several  de- 
tached figures  proceeded  from  one 
dark  ground.  The  literati  ob- 
jected to  them  the  Aldobrandine 
marriage,  and  the  paintings  at  Por- 
'  tici  do  not  evince  so  much,  but 
that  these  remains  are  of  later  times 
when  the  old  genuine  art  of  paint- 
ing was  already  lost.  Hojvever,  it 
is  not  probable,  that  an  invention 
of  such  importance  could  ever  be 
entirely  lost  5  but  we  may,  without 
fear  of  mistaking,  affirm,  that  even 
though  painting  should  decline 
from  henceforward,  and  continue 
gradually  to  do  so  for  several  cen- 


turies,^ yet  in  the  works  of  the 
latest  times,  feeble  and  imperfect 
essays  of  this  general  taste  would 
still  remain.  Besides,  Herculaneum 
was  a  city  of  remote  antiquity 
which  had  always  a  connexion  with 
Greece,  and  the  monuments  where- 
of, inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  Grecian  masters,  clearly  shew, 
that  these  masters^  or  their  works, 
were  in  great  esteem  with  them. 
Statins,  who  was  bom  and  died  at 
Naples,  expressly  says,  that  in  his 
time,  in  that  city,  the  works  of 
Polycletes,  of  Phidias,  and.of  Apel- 
les,  were  set  up.  The  perfimn- 
ances  of  these  great  masters  were 
still  in  being  over  all  Greece  and 
Italy,  long  after  the  misfortune  that 
befal  the  town  of  Herculaneum.  For 
at  the  destruction  of  the  library  of 
Constantinople,  under  Leo  Isauri- 
cus,  in  the  year  726,  the  last  most 
remarkable  paintings  and  statues 
were  destroyed. 

But  even  the  testimony  of  their 
contemporary  authors  sufficiently 
prove,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  our 
manner  of  grouping  the  figures*  of 
connecting  or  separating  them  by 
masses  of  light  and  shade.  jQuin- 
tilian  says :  '*  Nee  pictura,  in  qua 
nihil  circum  litum  est,  eminet.  Ide- 
oque  artifices,  etiam  cum  plura  in 
unam  tabulam  opera  oontulerunt» 
spatiis  distinguunt,  ne  umbre  in 
corpore  cadant."  Instit.  Omt  lib. 
vili.  cap.  5.  According  to  our  mo- 
dern maxims  and  esperiencefl»  we 
should  say  the  contraiy.  tViUi  us 
it  is  impossible,  without  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  to  raise  the 
figures  from  the  ground,  and  their 
proper  distribution  and  regular  de- 
gradation it  is  that  gives  to  the 
whole  its  keeping  and  truth.  How- 
ever, the  art  among  the  ancients 
suffers  no  great  injury  in  diveating 

it 
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it  of  this  advantage  which  was  re- 
served for  modem  times,  any  more 
than  we  can  depreciate  their  mili- 
tary skill;  because  cannons  and  gun- 
powder were   unknown  to  them. 
The  possibility  of  practising   the 
magic  of  the  clear-^scure,  and  of 
carrying  the  air  perspective  to  that 
high  degree  of  truth,   which   we 
admire  in  the  works  of  a  Correggio, 
a  Titian,  and  others,  was  merely 
connected  with   the  invention  of 
oil-colours.     All  the  paintings  of 
the  best  Italian  masters  before  that 
time,  are  destitute  of  all  keeping, 
and  are  grouped  exactly  like  the 
antiques.      On    a   crayon  ground 
and  in  water  colours  it  was  impos- 
sible to  employ  the  number  of  co- 
lours that  are  so  easily  mixed  on 
the  pallet.     The   faintness  of  the 
sketch,  the  diversity  of  the   ueber- 
mahlens  and  losirens  dep)ended  mere- 
ly on  the  time  now  allowed  to  per- 
severe in  oil-painting,  without  ap- 
prehending the  drying  of  the  co- 
lours.     And  this  possibility  it  was 
that  gave  wings  to  genius,  to  ex- 
ercise   itself  in   fore  shortenings, 
whereof  the  drawing,  without  co- 
lour-degradations, is  only  disgust- 
ing 'y  to  give  so  many  tints  to  mid- 
dle and  distant  grounds,  to  form  so 
much  harmony  with  the  sky  and 
tbe  objects  that  are  enlightened  by 
it,  to  lay  so  much  truth  in  local 
coloui-s,  and  by  these  so  very  much 
to  help  up  the  effect  of  the  light. 
In   the  paintings  of  the  ancients 
we  complain  that  there  are  so  few, 
and    these    only    glaring  colours. 
But  hence  we  see  that  they  never 
conceived  the  principle  of  a  once 
adopted   light,    and   its   particular 
effect,  but  neglected  it  altogether. 
Their  imitation  of  objects  was  just 
as  if  they  viewed  them  under  the 
open  sky  3  that  is,  saw  them  in  the 


mind  of  the  painter  without  (pecu- 
liar light,  because  as  soon  as  light 
concentrated,  falling  from  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  confined,  was  ima- 
gined, such  effects  arise  as  cause 
the  thousand  deadenings  and  height- 
enings  of  the  proper  colours,  and 
never  admit  of  an  unbroken  ab- 
stracted red,  blue,  or  yellow. 


Cow-keepers  of  Miildlesexi  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Baird^  from  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxi. 

ALL  round  London,  but  par- 
ticularly near  Hackney,  Isling- 
ton, and  for  several  miles  there- 
abouts, the  cow-keepers  engross 
every  inch  of  land  they  can  pro- 
cure. The  quantity  of  milk,  con- 
sumed by  the  metropolis,  must  be 
very  great  indeed.  Some  of  these 
cow-keepers  have  remarkable  large 
stocks  of  cows,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  this  necessaiy  article  j 
one  farmer  (Mr.  West,  0/  Islington) 
has,  on  the  different  farms  be 
possesses,  in  that  neighbourhood^ 
very  near  one  thousand;  in  one 
yard  1  saw  about  three  hundred 
cows;  and,  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (July),  they  are  in  the  finest 
order,  and  their  coloui's  are  dif- 
ferent, and  beautifully  variegated-; 
I  could  not  help  being  much  pleased 
with  a  scene,  so  near  London,  at 
once  so  rich  and  rural.  The  cow- 
keepers  are  not  particular  as  to  their 
breed;  for  you  will  find  in  thtir 
hands  beasts  as  various  in  their  kinds, 
as  in  their  colours, — a  cow  that 
gives  a  great  quantity  of  milk  is 
naturally  preferred;  quantity,  not 
quality,  being  the  object.  They  are 
in  genef^l  bought  from  drovers  in 
the  northern  parts  in  England,  who 
make  it  a  business  to  purchase  cows 

for 
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for  the  London  cow-keeperB«  for 
which  they  give  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  per  cow^  when  with  calf. 
The  spotted  cows  sell  for  more  by 
twenty  shillings  than  cows  of  equal 
goodness,  but  all  of  one  colour. 
The  Holdemess  breed  certainly 
give  the  largest  quantity  of  milk, 
but  they  are  more  tender  than  the 
Lancashire  and  Staffordshire,  which, 
on  that  account,  are  in  general 
preferred.  The  price  of  the  Hol- 
demess, per  head,  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  guineas,  at  least  at  Isling- 
ton, where  a  fresh  supply  from 
Yorkshire  is  regularly  exposed  to 
sale. 

From  what  I  could  observe,  the 
milk  is  delivered  entirely  free  from 
adulteration,  to  the  people  who 
retail  it  in  London;  and  as  they 
have  it  unadulterated,  at  the  rate  of 
three-farthings  per  pint,  and  retail 
it  at  three  halfpence,  their  profit 
is  surely  so  great,  as  ought  not  to 
tempt  them  to  any  adulteration. 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
their  milk  is  lowered  by  water, 
and  other  worse  mixtures,  it  is  mat- 


ter of  regret,  that  no  'method  hu 
hitherto  been  fallen  upon  to  pr^ 
vent  the  abuses,  so  justly  cooh 
plained  of,  in  regard  to  this  very 
necessary  article  of  lifb  *.  This  m 
an  object  well  entitled  to  the  pir- 
ticular  consideration  of  those  who 
supply  the  metropolis  with  milk, 
as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  tbs 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  would  be  satisfied^  high 
as  the  price  is,  to  give  some  adffi* 
tion  to  the  sum  they  now  pi^,  if 
they  could  purchase  so  useftil  sn 
article  perfectly  genuine. 

The  cow-keepers  breed  ysij  km 
cattle,  and  those  they  do  bleed, 
only  from  favourite  cows,  which 
beccime  so,  merely  from  their 
giving  much  milk,  and  with  nrj 
little  attention  to  the  choice  m 
their  bulls.  Even  in  snmmar,  snd 
when  the  grass  is  in  the  grntest 
plenty,  the  covrs  are  regalarlyfed 
with  grains,  which,  though  the 
quantity  of  milk  may  be  tfaa^ 
by  increased,  does  by  no  means 
add  to  its  quality.  The  genend* 
allowance  is  forty-five  qoaiten  of* 


*  Not  satisfied  with  the  profit  above  stated,  which,  contiderinf  the  fliAreiice 
of  measure,  is  above  one  hundred  per  cent,  it  is  a  common  praetlos  with 
the  retailers  of  this  useful  article,  to  carry  the  milk  first  home  to  thdr  own 
houses,  where  it  is  set  up  for  half  a  day,  when  the  cream  St  taken  ftom  it, 
at  least  all  that  coroes  up  in  that  time,  and  it  is  then  sold  for  new  mflk.-* 
by  which  means,  what  it  delivered  in  the  morning,  is  no  other  than  the  aiUk 
of  the  preceding  afternoon,  deprived  of  the  cream  it  throws  np  by  ttandins 
during  that  time.  By  this  means  a  farther  considerable  profit  aecroes  to  the  n>. 
tailer,  and  the  milk  is  greatly  reduced  in  point  of  strength  and  quality.  •  This 
cream,  poor  as  it  is,  is  afterwards,  it  is  said,  mixed  with  other  ingredients^  and  yet 
finds  a  quick  and  ready  market  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  the  city  of  London,  so  long  and  deservedly 
famous  for  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  its  magistrates,  in  Uie  eondnct  and 
regulation  of  the  markets,  no  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken,  x>r  any  effectual 
means  adopted,  to  prevent  the  abuses  so  generally  and  justly  complained  of,  in 
an  article,  the  consumption  of  which  (in  London  and  its  environs  alone)  if. 
greater  than  in  half  the  cities  of  Europe. — Milk  hat  always  been  a  ftiTOorite  part 
of  the  food  of  Britons ;  and,  in  a  great  and  populous  city,  it  is  highly  eondoclfe 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.— Z.ac<e  ei  curm  vwmiip  says  Cmbsiv  in  bit 
Commentaries. 
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pnain  per  wedc^  at  one  shilling  mnd 
ten  pence  per  quarter,  for  twenty- 
five  cows.  They  are  given  them 
twice  a  day,  and  they  have  besides 
two  meals  of  turnips  and  hay. 
Some  of  tBem  have  tried  salt,  nax" 
ed  with  the  g^ins,  more  with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  grains  longer 
in  a  sound  state,  than  from  any 
consideration  of  the  health  of  their 
stock,  or  the  imfirovement  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  acknow;, 
ledgMl,  that  the  cows  eat  the  grains 
ao  mixed  with  greater  avidity, 
but  the  proprietors  not  getting  an 
adequate  return  for  their  trouble 
and  ezpence,  I  do  not  find  that  it 
is  now  much  practised.  Sometimes 
the  grains  are  buried  Ibr  a  little 
time,  during  the  brewing  season, 
if  they  are  not  much  in  demand, 
and  afterwards  dug  up  again,  when 
they  are  still  found  perfectly  fit 
fbr  use.  Five  or  six  men  only  are 
employed  ini  attending  near  three 
hundred  cows;  but  as  one  woman 
cannot  milk  above  eight  or  nine 
twice  a  day,  that  part '  of  the  busi- 
ness would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  expence,  were  it 
not  that  the  retaUer  agrees  for  the 
milk  of  a  certain  number  of  cowa^ 
and  takes  the  milking  upon  him- 
self. Sometimes  men  undertake 
branch  of  female  employment^ 


though  in  general  they' are  veiy 
avi4cwanl  at  it. 

Consumption  of  MUk  in  London, 

The  quantity  of  milk  consomed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  sum  of 
money  it  costs  the  inhabitants  to  be 
supplied  with  that  article,  it  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain  | 
but  there  are  not  suflioient  data  to 
do  it  with  any  great  piteisloii. 
The  following  calculation,  however^ 
may  be  improved  and  perfected  1^ 
more  minute  and  careful  inquiriea^ 
which  the  board  may  aflterwaiids 
cause  to  be  instituted. 

Though  the  yielding  a  great 
quantity  of  milk,  is  naturally  the 
principal  quality  wished  fbr  l^  the 
London  cow-keepers^  in  the  cows 
they  purchase,  yet  so  indiflerently 
have  they  as  yet  succeeded  inat<« 
taining  that  ob^iect,  that  thovieh  It 
Is  well  known  that  cows  in  Seot« 
land,  of  the  true  Dutch  breeds 
yield  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  Scotdi 
pints  or  eight  English  gallons  per 
day,^and  somettnetf  mare,  yet  In 
tlfc  neighbourhood  of  London  they 
sekiom  give  more  than  dx  gaUoM 
even  in  the  hdght  of  the  season  ji 
indeed  five  gallons  in  summer,  and 
four  in  winter,  b  a  higl^eiKi^gll 
average. 


«v 


}     910  }  £S^  15    O 


The  account  of  each  cow  will  then  stand  asfoUows: 

No.  of  Galla.       Value  of  Ifilk. 
Five  gaBons  per  day,  for  1A9  days, 
at  6d.  per  gallon,        -vf»^ 

Total  each  cow,    •<-^.        164d 


jfi.41     I    O 


On  the  supposition  that  there  are    the  mxppij  of  London  and  its  sub* 
six  thousand  cows  necessary  for    urbs,  there  are  consequently  nine 

mfflkmi 
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millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  gallons  of  milk  sold 
there  in  a  year,  or,  at  an  average, 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  and 
forty-six  gallons  daily,  for  which  the 
cow-keepers  get  246>300l. ;  and  as 
the  retailers  get  Is.  per  gallon,  it 
costs  the  inhabitants  of  London 
499,6001.  per  annum,  or  about 
13501.  per  day,  to  be  supplied  with 
milk  and  cream.  The  butter  con- 
sumed there  comes  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, particularly  from  Epping, 
Cambridge,  &c. 


London  Brick  Fields,  by  the  same. 
From  the  same, 

THERE  is  one  mode  of  making 
use  of  earth,  which  is,  pro- 
bably, carried  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Middlesex  than  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  namely,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  bricks.     Some  years 
ago,  the  sum  usually  paid  for  an 
acre  of  brick,  was  lOOl.^  but  the 
price  of  this,  like   that  of  other 
commodities,  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  indeed  has  gone  m 
high  as  3501.  per  acre.     Tlie  com- 
mon way  now  is,  for  the  proprietor 
to  get  Is.  per  thousand,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  ground  in  a  level  state, 
within  a 'foot  of  the  height  of  the 
adjoining   road,   when    the   brick 
earth  is  completely  manuikctured. 
The  common  calculation  is,  that 
there  is  one  million  of  bricks  per 
acre,  in  eveiy  foot  depth  of  brick 
earth  (at  least  with  the  addition  of 
the  ashes  that  is  mixed  with  the 
earth),  and,  one  field  with  another, 
that  the  brick  earth   is  four  feet 
deep.    The  bricks  called  greysiocks, 
for  the  outside  of  houses,  sell  at 
from  97s.  to  28s.  per   thousand, 
carriage  included.  Common  bricks. 


for  inside  work,  at  a  guinea.  Vu* 
less  the  earth,  with  which  the 
ground  is  filled  up,  is  of  a  very 
good  quality,  or  unless  great  quan- 
tities of  manure  are  laid  upon  it» 
some  time  must  elapse  bHbre  the 
field  recovers  its  former  fertiUty. 
There  are  many  who  object  to  sudi 
a  manu&cture  being  suffered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropdis, 
considering  it  offensive  and  un- 
wholesome. On  the  other  haodi 
It  is  contended,  that  fire  is  a  gi^ 
purifier  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thafty 
in  close  and  hot  weather,  a  number 
of  brick-kilns  all  round  London, 
is  of  real  use  to  the  health  of  thd 
inhabitants. 


House  and  Grass  Lambs,  by  tketame^ 
From  the  same, 

AMONG  the  artkles  for  whiok 
Middlesex  is  celebrated,  that  - 
of  breeding  and  ^Eittening  hooae- 
lambs,  for  the  London  market,  is 
undoubtedly  one  which  merits  par- 
ticular attention.  It  is  an  art 
which,  it  is  believed,  originated  in 
this  county,  though  it  is  now  giBp 
dually  spr^ing  itself  over  other 
parts  of  the  island,  but  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  carried  on  here  to 
more  advantage,  and  on  a  lai^ger 
scale,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Without  entering  into 
any  minute  detail  of  this  species  of 
traffic,  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  this 
hasty  sketch,  to  remark,  that  it  not 
only  involves  in  it  a  very  profitable 
branch  of  farming,  but  ato  fur* 
nishes  a  market  for  the  aftermath 
of  the  country,  when  made  into 
hay,  which,  if  stacked,  in  tolerable 
order,  is  said  to  afford  a  food  very 
proper  for  the  ewes  during  the 
time  of  suckling ;  and,  if  the  se*- 

son 
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Comments  on  Sterne.  By  John  Fer- 
riar,  M.  D.  From  the  Manches- 
ter Philosophical  and  Literary 
Transactions /or  1793, 


•f^os  adeste. 


son  proves  so  unfavourable,  that  this 
second  (and  sometimes  third)  crop 
of  grass  is  not  fit  for  the  above  use, 
it  is  sold  in  London  for  packing 
china,  glass,  and  other  goods  for 
which  the  softness  of  its  texture 
makes  it  a  proper  material.  Some 
calves  are  also  reared  in  this  county, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  house- 
lamb. 

Early  Grass  Lamb. 

The  vicinity  to  Smithfield  market 
makes  early  grass- lambs  an  object  of    who  wants  a  commentator.     The 


Ristu,  blanditue,  procracitaies, 
Lustts,  nequiticRf  facetiaquef 
Joci,  delicueque  et  illecebrcB. 

Buchanani^ 


THIS  is  almost  the  only  satiri- 
cal and  ethical  writer  of  note, « 


considerable  importance.  The  Dor- 
set ewes  are  chiefly  selected  for  this 
purpose.  They  ai'e  purchased  at 
Wey-hill-fair  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, forward  enough  to  drop  their 
lambs  about  Christmas.  The  price 
from  243.  to  28s.  They  give  them 
turnips  in  the  spring,  and  will  some- 
times sell  the  lambs  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  at  20s.  a  head. 
The  ewes  being  dried  early,  are 
brought  to  market  before  Michael- 
mas, and  will  weigh,  perhaps,  from 
seven  to  eight  stone;  average  value 
about  11.  Is.  The  wool  about  three 
pounds,  which,  at  lOd.  amounts  to 
2s.  6d.  The  whole  of  the  stock 
is  cleared  within  the  year,  and  the 
profit  or  loss  thereby  ascertained. 
The  profit  is,  in  geneml,  as  fol- 
lows : 


£.  s. 

d: 

The  lamb  sells  for 

-     1     0 

0 

The  ewe  for    -    - 

-     1      1 

0 

The  wool  at    -     - 

-     0     2 

6 

Deduct  prime  cost    - 
Profit  per  head 


2 
1 


3 
O 


6 
6 


0  ir-  6 


works  of  Rabelais,  Butler,  Pope, 
Swift,,  and  many  others,  are  over- 
loaded with  explanations,  while 
Sterne  remains,  in  many  places, 
unintelligible  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  readers.  I  would  gladly 
discharge  this  debt  of  gratitude  to 
an  author  who  has  afforded  me 
much  delight ;  but  my  leisure  hours 
can  but  produce  some  general  traces, 
oroccasional  hints,  that  amount  only 
to  an  amusing  relaxation.  Some 
person  whose  zeal  is  greater,  and 
his  literary  repose  complete,  may 
work  the  mine  I  have  opened,  with 
profit  and  splendor. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  danger  in 
attempting  to  detect  the  sources 
from  which  Sterne  drew  his  rich 
singularities.  It  has  been  fashion- 
able of  late,  to  decry  the  analysis 
of  objects  of  admiration,  and  those 
who  wish  to  trace  the  mysteries  of 
wit  and  literary  pleasure,  are  held  to 
be  profane  dissectors,  who  mangle 
the  carcase  of  learning,  out  of 
spleen  and  idle  curiosity*.  Besides, 
the  originality  of  Sterne  has  scarcely 
been  made  a  problem ;  on  the  con- 
trary,, he  is  consider^  as  the  in- 


*  It  has  been  said,  that  a  learned  Gentleman  intends  to  re-publish  Joe 
Miller's  Jests,  with  illustrations  from  the  Greek  writers.  1  expect  impa- 
tiently the  restoration  of  several  of  his  Irish  stopes  to  Hierocles  the  Philoso- 
pher, from  whose  A.rr%ia  those  ridiculous  blunders  have  wandered  abr<Aul, 
and  having  lost  their  original  country,  are  most  unfairly  quartered  upon 
Ireland. 

ventor 
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ventor  of  a  new  style  in  our  lan- 
t^itL^.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  with  honest  Mungo  in 
the  farce,  that  it  imports  us  little 
to  hear  what  we  do  not  understand ; 
and  though  far  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Horace  or  Pope  *,  who  profes- 
sed to  admire  nothing,  I  think  it 
▼ery  unphilosophicnl,  to  let  wonder 
conquer  reason,  especially  in  the 
closet. 

To  be  too  curious  in  the  survey 
of  beautiful  performances,  is  to  in- 
vite disgust.  The  colossal  statues 
of  Phidias,  though  polished  to  per- 
fection without,  bore  a  rude  ap- 
pearance to  those  who  examined 
them  within  f :  but  if  a  limb,  or  a 
feature  of  a  work,  should  appear  to 
be  purloined  from  the  labours  of  a 
former  artist,  it  would  be  right  to 
look  for  his  mark. 

In  tracing  some  of  Sterne's  ideas 
to  other  writers,  I  do  not  mean  to 
treat  him  as  a  plagiarist ;  I  wish  to 
illustrate,  not  to  degrade  him.  Tf 
some  instances  of  copying  be  proved 
against  him.  they  will  detract  no- 
thing from  his  genius,  and  will  only 
lessen  that  imposing  appearance  he 
sometimes  assumed,  of  erudition 
which  he  really  wanted. 


It  is  obvious  to  every  one>  who 
considers  Tristram  Shandy  as  a  ge- 
neral satire  levelled  chieny  against 
the  abuse  of  speculative  opimonSj 
that  Rabelais  furnished  Sterne  with 
the  general  character,  and  even 
many  particular  ideas,  of  his  woric. 
From  that  copious  fountain  of  learn- 
ing, wit,  and  whim,  our  author 
drew  deeply.  Rabelais,  stored  with 
erudition,  poured  lavishly  oat,  what 
Sterne  directed  and  expanded  frith 
care,  to  enrich  his  pages  {.  And 
to  this  appropriation,  we  owe  many' 
of  his  most  pleasing  sallies.  Forb^ 
ing  bounded  in  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, his  imagination  had  freer 
play,  and  more  natural  graces.  He 
seized  the  grotesque  objects  of  ob- 
solete erudition,  presented  by  his 
original,  with  a  vigour  untamed  bj 
previous  labour,  and  an  ardour  an* 
abated  by  familiarity  with  Htenij 
folly.  The  curious  Chapters  on 
Noses  §  afford  the  strongest  pitKxf 
of  this  remark.  About  the  time 
when  Sterne  wrote,  it  was  not  fbr- 
gotten  indeed,  that  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  nose  had  been  a  kind 
of  faishionable  subject  among  ]dii- 
losophers :  but  little  was  writteo, 
and  little  remains  on  the  contro- 

Tenjt 


*  Nil  admirari  prcpe  res  pst  una,  Nuinici, 
Solaquf ,  qu8  postit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

Hor.  £p.  Lib.  1.  £p.  vi« 

Fur  fuoU  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve.  Pope. 

f  fxay^y  yap  Wetal^  r»  ixt^,  o  /x*iS  Iloo^t^wy,  11  ZnJ?  lA  vevyxaX^,  XfV^ 
Kstl  IXt^fT^  ivtuf^'CLo-fUf^,  *******  J,  f\  iJxoKiJ4'a?  *^7$  vi  aMa,  ch|« 
H^X^^^  Tiya$,  Ku\  yoixpn,  xal  Sxui  ^MfAvai  7fnp«y«i/Linw$,  mad  aco^f«9f«  nml 
cr^iiiraf,  xal  Trlttaf  vvoTnXov,  Kal  tmouthv  r«va  7oXXii\  »fju>^laf  vTuxSptiawr, 


fjirrox^-rivcni.  Dionys.  I^icarn.  Af;^  •  ^l^' 


§  Sterne  would  have  made  much  of  a  passage  in  the  Memoin  of  La  Forts  1 
it  resp<!ctfl  the  views  of  MademoiselU  to  a  marriage  with  Louis  XIV.— ^  H  dis 

emit 
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versy>  and  what  Sterne  gives  us,  is 
founded  on  the  following  passage  of 
Rabelais  :  "  Pourquoy,  dit  Gai> 
gantua^  est  ce  que  frere  Jean  a  si 
beau  nez  ?  Par  ce  (repondit  Gran- 
gousier)  qu*ainsi  Dieu  Ta  voulu> 
lequel  nous  fait  en  telle  forn]e>&  telle 
fin,  selon  son  divin  arbitre,  que  fait 
un  potier  ses  vaisseaux.  Par  ce  (dit 
Ponocrates)  qu*il  fut  des  premiers  h 
la  foire  des  nez.  II  prit  de  plus 
beaux  &  des  plus  grands.  Tout 
avant  (dit  le  moine)  selon  la  vraye 
Philosophic  Monastique,  c*est,  par 
ce  que  ma  Nourrice  avoit  les  tetins 
molets^  en  rallaictant,  mon  nez  y 
enfondroit  comme  en  beurre,  &  la 
s*eslevoit  et  croissoit  comme  la  paste 
dedans  la  mets.  Les  durs  tetins  des 
Nourrices  font  les  enfans  camus. 
Mais  gay,  gay,  ad  formam  nasi  cog^ 
noscitur  ad  te  \ev^  *." 

*'  Now  Ambrose  Parsus  con- 
vinced my  father,  that  the  true  and 
efficient  cause  of  what  had  engaged 
so  much  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  upon  which  Prignitz  and  Scro- 


derus  had  wasted  so  much  learning 
and  fine  parts — was  neither  this  nor 
that — but  that  the  length  and  good<^ 
ness  of  the  nose,  was  owing  simply 
to  the  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the 
nurse's  breast — as  the  flatness  and 
shortness  of  puisne  noses  was,  to  the 
firmness  and  elastic  repulsion  of  the 
same  organ  of  nutrition  in  the  heal- 
thy and  lively — which,  though  happj 
for  the  woman,  was  the  undoing  of 
the  child,  inasmuch  as  his  nose  was 
so  snubbed,  so  rebufied,  so  rebated, 
and  so  refrigerated  thereby,  as  never 
to  arrive  ad  mensuram  suam  legiti- 
mam  ;-^but  that  incase  of  the  flacci- 
dity and  softness  of  the  ^  nurse  or 
mother's  breast — by  sinking  into  it, 
quoth  Parseus,  as  into  so  much  but- 
ter, the  nose  was  comforted,  nou« 
rished,  &c.  t»" 

"  —  the  causes  of  short  and 
long  noses.  There  is  no  cause  but 
one,  replied  my  unde  Toby,— -why 
one  man's  nose  is  longer  than  ano- 
ther's, but  because  that  God  pleases 
to  have  it  so.   That  is  Grangousier's 


tout  cela  ^  la  Reine,  qui  se  mocqua  de  moi,  me  didant :  ce  n*est  pour  son  nes, 
quciqu'il  soit  bien  grand.*'-^  Mem.  de  hi  Porte,  p.  S75. 

The  following  precious  anecdote  on  this  subject,  occurs  in  thet  curitftts 
Miscellany  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Vigneul  Marvilles  **  Sja 
n^s  camus  deplaiscnt,  et  sont  de  mauvaise  au^ure.  Le  Conn^table  Anne  de 
Montmorency  ^toit  camus  ;et  on  Tappelloit,  ^  la  Cour,  le  Camus  de  Montp 
morency.  Le  Due  de  Guise,  61s  de  ceiui  qui  fut  tu^  k  Blois,  ^toit  aussi  camus ; 
et  j'ai  oonnu  un  Gentilbomme  qui  ayant  une  ir^ndration  sin^ii^re  pour  ces 
deux  Maisons  de  Guise  et  de  Montmorency,  ne  se  pouvuit  bonsoler  de  ce  qu'M 
s'y^toit  trouv^  deux  camus,  comm«  si  ce  defaut  en  diminuoit  le  lustre.^ 
Tom.  1.  p.  140. 

**  He"  (Mr.  Shandy)  '<  would  often  declare,  in  speaking  bis  thoufbts  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  did  not  conceive  bow  the  greatest  family  in  England  would  stand 
it  out  against  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  six  or  seven  snort  n08es."--Tri8« 
Shandy,  vol.  3.  chap.  33.  This  is  a  curious  coincidence ;  I  pretend  to  oaU  it  no 
more.— But  it  must  be  added,  that  Marville's  Miscellanies  appear  to  have  been 
much  read,  about  the  time  when  Sterne  wrote. 

*  Liv.  I.  Chap.  xii. 


t  Tristram  Shandy,  vol  iii.  chap.  38, 


solution. 
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solution,  said  my  Father. — Tis  he, 
continued  my  Uncle  Toby,  looldng 
up,  and  not  regarding  my  father's 
inten'uption,  who  makes  us  all,  and 
frames  and  puts  us  together,  in  such 
forms  and  proportions,  and  for  such 
ends,  as  is  agreeable  to  his  infinite 
wisdom  *." 

I  wish  Sterne  had  known  enough 
of  Taliacotius  to  have  done  him 
justice  on  the  subject  of  noses.  The 
practice  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
which  has  been  obscured  by  mis- 
placed raillery,  and  the  imputation 
of  follies  entirely  foreign  to  his 
method,  deserves  to  be  better 
known  f.  It  was  both  rational  and 
successful ;  and  it  is  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  fame,  that  he  anti- 
cipated later  physiologists  in  some 
surprizing  and  important  facts  re- 
specting the  re-union  of  living  parts. 
—Sterne  has  played  unaccountably 
with  the  public  curiosity,  on  the 
subject  of  a  very  silly  book,  which 
he  attempts  to  pass  off  as  curious, 
merely  because  it  is  obscure.  This 
is  the  more  surpnsing,  because  his 
fiction  of  Slawkenbergius  is  admir- 
able. Mr.  Shandy  has  the  good 
fortune,  we  are  told,  to  -get  BntS' 
cambille*s  Prologue  on  Noses  almost 
for  nothing — that  is,  for  three  half- 
crowns.  **  There  are  not  three  Bri/s- 
cambilles  in  Christendom — ^id  the 
stall-man,  except  what  are  chained 
up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.'* — 
This  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
appetites  of  epicures  in  literature, 
which  perhaps  was  all  the  Author 
intended  5  and  which  is  ill  supported 


by  the  work  in  question.  That  bo 
future  collector  may  sigh  for  Bnu« 
cambille,  1  will  give  as  much  oi 
his  Prologue  on  Noses  as  deserves 
the  patience  of  a  reader.  I  shall 
only  premise,  that  the  book  consists 
of  a  set  of  prose  discourses,  printed 
at  Cologne,  in  1741,  which  seems 
to  have  ushered  in  comedy  %,  fiiroe, 
or  puppet-show,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  night :  they  re- 
semble the  Prologues  of  Terence, 
only  in  the  freedom  with  wbidi 
Mons.  firuscambille  treats  his  au- 
dience. 

"  Je  n*entrcpend  point  de  fldre 
ici  une  ample  description  des  diflB^ 
rens  nez,  avec  les  proprietez  singa- 
lieres  qui  leur  sont  annezdes ;  yea 
dirois  peut-etre  trop  des  brands  nes 
au  prejudice  des  nez  memocres,  des 
petits  nez,  des  itez  comus^  dez  nes 
plats,  &  autres  de  toute  sorte  d'es- 
pece,  je  me  contente  de  dire  que 
les  grands  nez  ont  beauconp  Favan- 
tage  sur  les  petits  pour  les  odeun 
dont  ils  sont  I'organe  nature!,  d*au- 
tant  que  par  leur  capacity  plus  eten- 
due  ils  peuvent  re^evoir  plus  de 
vapeurs  odorifi^rentes  &  que  celies 
qui  montent  de  bas  en  haut  leur 
peuvent  moins  echapper  qa*aux 
petits  nez :  en  un  mot,  MesaieurB,  si 
c*est  quelque  chose  de  beau,  de  bon, 
de  louable,  d  avantageux  en  tout 
genre  d*avoir  du  nez,  il  le  doit  6tre 
encore  plus  d'avoir  du  grand  nez/' 
&c.  Jam  satis  §. 

The  mock  quotations,  explana^ 
tory  of  the  Promontory  0/ Noses,  in 
Slawkenbergius*  tale,   are   merely 


*  Id.  chap.  41. 

f  See  his  Book,  De  Curtorum  Chirurgia. 

X  The  first  is  entitled,  Premier  Prelude,  en  forme  de  Gal&matiat,  pour  Fmtver- 
ture  du  theatre.  Several  others  are  said  to  be  en  forme  de  Galimatias,  but  the 
specification  was  needless. 

§  Pens^es  Facetieuses  de  Bruscambille.    P.  48. 

designed 
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designed  to  cover  the  use  made  of 
Rabelais*8  proverb ;  "  il  fut  k  la  foire 
des  nez.'*  Sterne  has  diverted  him- 
self sometimes  with  references  to 
some  parts  of  this  author^  that  ap- 
pear senigmatical  enough.  For  in- 
stance ;  "  Who  was  Tickletoby's 
Mare  *  ?"  I  believe  many  of  Ra- 
belais's  readers  would  be  puzzled  to 
answer.  Sterne  alludes  to  the  story 
of  poor  Tappecouef,  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the 
devils  of  Poictiers. 

At  other  times,  Sterne  indalges 
in   all  the   Galimatias  of   the  old 

Frenchman. '*  Bon  jour  !  good 

morrow !  so  you  have  got  your 
cloak  on  betimes  !  but  *tis  a  cold 
morning,  and  you  judge  the  matter 
rightly  —  'tis  better  to  be  well 
mounted  than  go  o'  foot — and  ob- 
structions in  the  glands  are  danger- 
ous— And  how  goes  it  with  thy 
concubine— thy  wife — and  thy  little 
ones  o*  both  sides  ?  and  when  did 
you  hear  from  the  old  gentleman 
and  lady/*  &c.  f 

I  believe  this  brilliant  passage  is 
founded  on  the  Prologue  to  Rabe- 
lais's  fourth  book.  Some  of  Sterne's 
other  imitations  do  him  more  cre- 
dit; but  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
Tristram  he  was  ncJt  very  nice  in 
taking  assistance.  *'  Gens  de  bien," 
says  Rabelais,  "  Dieu  vous  sauve  et 
garde.  Ou  estes  vous  ?  je  ne  peux 
vous  voir.  Attendez  que  je  chausse 
mes  lunettes.  Ha,  ha,  bien  &  beau 
s*en  va  quaresme,  je  vous  voy«  Et 
doncques  ?     Vous  avez  eu  bonne 


vinee,  ^  ce  que  Ton  m'a  dit — ^Vous, 
vos  femmes,  enfans,  parens  et  &- 
milles  estes  en  sant6  desir^e,  Cela 
va  bien,  cela  est  bon,  cela  me  plaist 
— &c.'*  Certainly  this  trash  must 
be  one  of  those  passages,  escaped, 
as  Rabelais  d«clares  that  he  wrote 
'  en  mangeant  eT  buvant,'  after  ho 
had  taken  a  cup  too  mueh. 

Perhaps  it  would  do  violence  to 
the  analogy,  to  say  that  the  exqui- 
site dialogues,  scattered  through 
Tristram  Shandy,  took  any  colour 
from  those  delivered  by  Rabelais. — 
At  least,  it  would  apj)ear  to  be  re- 
fining too  far.  Yet  the  contrast  and 
contention  of  characters  and  pro- 
fessions so  strBiing  in  both  ro« 
mances ;  the  strong  ridicule  thrown 
upon  the  love  of  hypothesis  j  and  the 
art  with  which  absurdities  in  every 
walk  of  science  are  exposed,  have 
always  impressed  me  with  a  general 
idea  of  resemblance  j  and  haverecall-' 
ed  Pantagruel,Panurge,  and  Episte- 
mon,  in  many  of  the  Shandean  conr 
versations.  If  there  be  any  degree 
of  imitation  in  this  respect,  it  is 
greatly  to  Sterne's  honour.  A  higher 
polish  was  never* given  to  rugged 
materials.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  respectingSterne*s  obligations 
to  another  author,once  the  favourite 
of  the  learned  and  witty,  though 
now  unaccountably  neglected,  i' 
have  often  wondered  at  the  pains 
bestowed  by  Sterne,  in  ridiculing 
opinions  not  fashionable  in  his  day^ 
and  have  thought  it  singular,  that 
he  should  produce  the  |x>rtrait  of  his' 


*  Chap.  36.  vol.  ii.  Tr.  Shandy. 

f  Rabelais.    Liv.  IV.  Cbap.  XIII.     That  stranjce  fellow,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart, 
the  Romancer  of  Chrichton,  translates  this  word,  Tickletoby. 


X  Vol.  viii.  chap.  8, 


Sophist^ 
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Sophist,  Mr.  Shandy,  with  all  the 
stains  and  niouldiness  of  the  last 
century  about  hioi.  For  the  love  of 
scarce  and  whimsical  books,  was  no 
vice  of  the  time  when  Tristram 
Shandy  appeared.  Biit  I  am  now 
convinced,  that  all  the  singularities 
of  that  character  were  drawn  from 
the  perusal  of  Burton  9  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy;  not  without  reference*, 
however,  to  the  peculiarities  of  Bur- 
ton's life,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  astrological 
studies.  We  are  told,  accordingly, 
that  Mr.  Shandy  had  faith  in  astro- 
logy f- 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
though  written  on  a  regular  plan  is 
so  crowded  with  quotations,  that  the 
reader  is  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  book 
of  common-places.  The  opinions  of 
a  multitude  of  authors  are  collect- 
ed, under  every  division,  without  ar- 
rangement, and  without  much  nice- 
ty of  selection,  to  undergo  a  gene- 
ral sentence ;  for  the  bulk  of  the 
materials  enforces  brevity  on  the 
writer.  In  the  course  of  a  moderate 
folio.  Burton  has  contrived  to  treat 
a  great  vainety  of  topics,  that  seem 
very  loosely  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject -y    and,    like   Bayle,   when  he 


starts  a  tiain  of  quotations,  be  does 
not  scruple  to  let  the  digreasioii 
outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus, 
from  the  Doctrines  of  Religion,  to 
Military  Discipline;  fit>in  Inland 
Navigation  to  the  Morality  of  DUMV 
ing  Schools,  every  thing  is  diaco*' 
sed  and  determined.  The  qoaint- 
ness  of  many  of  his  divisions  seems 
to  have  ^ven  Sterne  the  hint  of  his 
ludicrous  title  to  several  chapten  |« 
and  the  risible  efiect  resulting  firom 
Burton's  CTave  endeavours,  to  prove 
indisputable  facts  by  weighty  quo- 
tations, he  has  happily  caught,  and 
sometimes  well  burlesqued.  Tim 
was  the  consequence  of  an  opi- 
nion, prevalent  in  the  last  ag^ 
which  a  late  writer  has  attempted 
to  re-establish  respecting  Instoiy  $ 
that  authorities  are  &cts.    . 

But  where  the  force  of  the  sub- 
ject opens  Burton's  own  vein  of 
prose,  we  discover  valuable  scDse 
and  brilliant  expression.  The  proof 
of  this  will  appear  in  thoae  posrtigeB, 
which  Sterne  has  bcNrrowed  from 
him  without  variation.  Burton  was 
likewise  a  Poet  -,  a  copy  of  verses  in 
Latin,  and  another  in  English,  pre- 
fixed  to  his  book,  aflbrd  no  mean 
proofk  of  his  genius  §.    The  Ana- 


*  Even  the  name  of  Democritiis  junior,  affected  by  Burton,  may  have  led 
to  Sterne's  assumption  uf  the  title  of  Yorick.    Burton  too  was  a  Clergymaa. 

t  Vol.  iii.  chap.  33.    Vol.  v.  cbap.  98. 

X  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  roust  come  in  for  a  abar* 
of  this  influence. 

{  The  late  Mr.  Wart  on,  in  bis  edition  of  Milton's  Smaller  Poems,  baa  noticed 
the  analof^  between  these  English  verses,  and  the  Alle^o  and  Penseroso.  Bar- 
ton alternates  them  thus : 

m 

When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  fure-known. 
When  I  build  Castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  Sorrow,  void  of  Fear, 


Pleasing  myself  wiih  phantoms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 


tomj 
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tomy  of  Melancholy  has  always  The  Hrst  four  chapters  of  Tristram 
been  a  source  of  surreptitious  learn-  Shandy,  are  founded  on  some  pas- 
iog  9  Anthony  a- Wood  speaks  of  sages  in  Burton,  which  I  shall  tran- 
it,  as  a  compilation  highly  useful  scribe.  Sterne*s  improvements  I 
to  gentlemen  who  were  negligent  shall  leave  to  your  recollection, 
at  college  -,  and  Archbishop  Her-  "  Filii  ex  senibus  nati  raro  sunt 
ring  alledged  that  the  wits  who  firmi  temperament!,  &e.  Nam  spi- ' 
flourished  under  Queen  Anne  and  ritus  cerebri  si  tum  mal^  afficiantur, 
George  the  First  were  under  great  tales  procreant,  &  quales  fiierint 
obligations  to  it^.  In  literature,  afiectus,  tales  flliorum,  ex  tristibus 
the  springs  are  commonly  more  co-  tristes,  ex  jucundis  jucundi  nascun- 
pious  than  their  derived  streams,  tur  [Cardan.]  *'  If  she"  (the  mo- 
and  ai*e  therefore  more  highly  ho-  ther)  *•'  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry, 
noured.  But  though  this  applies  to  peevish,  discontented,  and  melan- 
Burton,  and  most  of  his  imitators,  choly,  not  only  at  the  time  of  con- 
it  fails  in  respect  of  Tristram  Shandy,  ception,  but  even  all  the  while  she 
where,thoughmuchisdirectlydrawn  carries  the  child  in  her  womb  (saith 
from  our  author,  there  are  many  Fernelius)  her  son  will  be  so  like- 
delightful  windings,  widely  distant  wbe,  and  worse,  as  T^^mnius  adds, 

from  his  influence.     I  would  there-    &c. So  many  ways  are  we 

fore  beware  of  imitating  the  rash-  plagued  and  punished  for  our  fathers' 

ness   of   a    traveller,   who  should  defaultsfj  insomuch  that  as  Feme- 

fancy  he  had  discovered  the  secret  lius  truly  saith,  it  is  the  greatest 

head  of  a  mighty  river,  while  de-  part  of  our  felicity  to  be  well-bom, 

ceived  by  imperfect  intelligence,  he  and  it  were  happy  for  human  kind}, 

had  only  explored  the  source  of  an  if  only  such  parents  as  are  sound  of 

auxiliary  stream.  body  and  mind,  should  be  suffered 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Nought  80  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I  go  walking  all  alone. 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  oh  me  then  tyrannize. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprize  ; 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go 
Metbinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy,  &c. 

There  is  a  direct  imitation  of  these  verses  in  Vultairt't 
*  Jean  qui  pleure,  &  Jean  qui  rit.' 

*  Biugraph.  Diet.  Art.  Burton  (Rob.) 
Thf  s(or>-  of  Dr.  ParneH's  beautiful  allegory  on  Man,  is  taken  from  Burton,  p.  64. 

f  This  idea  runs  through  Tristram  Shandy. 

X  See  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  chap.  33. 

Vol.  XXXV.  C  c  to 
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ro  xnarry.  Quaiuio  iil  diligent ius 
in  prncreanUi's  liberis  obscrvan- 
diim  *."  I  cannot  help  thinkinir, 
that  the  first  «.hapti  r  or  twu  i)f  the 
Memoirs  of  licriblerus  whetted 
Steme'3  invention,  in  lhi.«»,  aa  well 
as  in  other  instanees  of  Mr.  bhandy's 
peculiarities. 

The  forced  introduction  of  the 
sneer  at  the  term  non-naturaU  t, 
used  in  medicine,  leads  \is  back  to 
Burton,  who  ha*i  insisted  lart^ely  and 
repeatedly,  on  the  abu^e  of  the  tunc- 
tiuns  so  rlenominated. 

It  is  verv  aini^ular,  ib.at  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Fragment  on 
Vl'liiaker^,  which  contains  an  evi- 
dent copy,  Sterne  should  lake  oc- 
casion to  abu.-e  Plagiarists.  '  Shall 
we  for  ever  make  new  books,  aa 
apothecaries  make  new  mixtures, 
by  pouring  only  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another  ?'  Ex  ore  tuo — '  Shall 
we  be  destined  to  the  days  of  eter- 
nity, on  holidays,  as  well  as  work- 
ing-days, to  be  shewing  the  relics 
of  learning,  as  monks  do  the  relics 
of  their  saints  —  without  working 
one — one  single  miracle  with  them  V 
—  Here  we  must  acquit  Sterne : 
he  has  certainly  done  wonders, 
wherever  he  has  imitated  or  bor- 
rowed.— 

'  One  denier,  cried  the  order  of 
mercy — one  single  denier,  in  behalf 
of  a  thousand  patient  captives,whose 
eyes  look  towards  heaven  and  you 
for  their  redemption. 

*  —  The  Lady  Baussiere  rode 
on. 


'  i^ity  the  unhappy,  said  a  devout 
venerable,  hoarv-headed  oian.meek- 
ly  holding  up  a  box,  begirt  with 
iron,  in  his  wither'd  hands — I  beg, 
fur  the  unfortunate — good>  my  lady, 
'tis  fur  a  prison — for  an  hospital — 
'tis  for  an  old  man — a  poor  man  un- 
(hjne  by  shipwreck,  by  suretyship, 
by  fire — I  call  God  and  all  his  angek 
to  witness — *tis  to  clothe  the  naked 
—to  feed  the  hungry — 'tis  to  com- 
fort the  sick  and  the  broken-hearted. 

' Tl.e  Lady  Baussiere  rode 

on. 

'  :\  decayed  kinsman  bowed  him- 
self  to  the  ground. 

* The  Lady  Baussiere  rode 

on. 

'  He  i-an  begging  bare-headed 
on  one  side  of  her  palfrey,  coigur- 
ing  her  by  the  former  bonds  of 
friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity, 
&c. — cousin,  aunt,  sister,  mother,— 
for  virtue's  sake,  for  your  own,  for 
mine,  for  Christ's  sake,  remember 
me — pity  me. 

' The  Lady  BauBsiere  rode 

on;." 

The  citation  of  the  original  pas- 
sage from  Burton  will  confirm  all 
1  have  said  of  his  style. 

"  A  poor  decay*d  kinsman  of  his 
sets  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his 
jollity,and  runs  begging  bai*e-headed 
by  him,  conjuring  him  by  those  for- 
mer bonds  of  friendship,  alliance, 
consanguinity,  &c.  uncle,   cousin, 

brother,  father, shew  some  pity 

for  Christ's  sake,  pity  a  sick  man, 
an  old  man,  &c.  he  cares  not,  ride 


♦  Aiiat.  of  Melaneh.  p.  37.  Edit.  1676. 

Quanto  id  diligentius  iu  liberis  procreandis  caveiidum,  sayeth  Cardan. 

Tris.  Shandy,  vol.  vi.  ch.  33. 

t  Tr.  Sh.  vol.  i.  chap,  ?3. — "  Why  the  most  natural  actions  of  a  man's  life  should 
be  called  bis  non-naturals,  is  another  question." — See  Burton,  p.  39.  The  solution 
might  be  easily  given,  if  it  were  worth  repeating. 

♦  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  chap.  I. 


on: 
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on:  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss 
of  limbs,  plead  suretyship,  or  ship- 
wreck, fires,  common  calamities, 
shew  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 
'■  ■  '  swear,  protest,  take  God  and 
all  his  angels  to  witness,  qussre  pe- 
regrinum,  thou  art  a  counterfeit 
crank,  a  cheater,  he  is  not  touched 
with  it,  pauper  ubique  jacet,ride  on, 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it.  Put  up  a 
supplication  to  him  in  the  name  of 
a  thousand  orphans,  an  hospital,  a 
spittle,  a  prison  as  he  goes  by,  they 

cry  out  to  him  for  aid :  ride  on 

Shew  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge, 
a  school,  a  fortification,  &c.  or  some 
public  work  j  ride  on.  Good  your 
worship,  your  honour,  for God's'sake, 
your  country's  sake :  ride  on*." 

This  curious  copy  is  followed  up, 
in  Tristram  Shandy,  by  a  chapter, 
and  that  a  long  one,  written  almost 
entirely  from  Burton.  It  is  the 
consolation  of  Mr.  Shandy,  on  the 
death  of  Brother  Bobby. 

'  When  Agrippina  was  told  of 
hei*  son*s  death,  Tacitus  informs  us, 
that  not  being  able  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  her  passions,  she  abruptly 
broke  off  her  work.*  This  quota- 
tion did  not  come  to  Sterne  from 
Tacitus.     '^  Mezentius  would  not 

live  after  his  son And  Pom- 

pey*s  wife  cry*d  out  at  the  news  of 
her  husband's  death,  Turpe  mori 
post  te,  &c. — as  Tacitus  of  Agrip- 
pina, not  able  to  moderate  her  pas- 
sions. So  when  she  heard  her  son 
was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off 
her  work,  changed  countenance  and 
colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a 
roaring  downright  f.'* 

'  'Tis  either  Plato,*  says  Sterne, 
'  or  Plutarch,  or  Seneca,  or  Xeno- 
phon,  or  Epictetus,orTheophrastU8, 


or  Lucian— or  some  one,  perhaps  of 
later  date— either  Cardan,  or  Bu- 
dseus,  or  Petrarch,  or  Stella— or  pos- 
sibly it  may  be  some  divine  or 
father  of  the  church,  St.  Austin,  or 
St.  Cyprian,  or  Bernard,  who  af- 
firms, that  it  is  an  irresistible  and 
natural  passion,  to  weep  for  the  loss 
of  our  friends  or  children — and 
Seneca  (Fm  positive)  tells  us  some- 
wliere,  that  such  griefs  evacuate 
themselves  best  by  that  particular 
channel.  And  accordingly,  we  find 
that  David  wept  for  his  son  Absalom 
— Adrian  for  his  Antinous  J — Niobe 
for  her  children — and  that  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Crito  both  shed  tears  fop 
Socrates  before  his  death* — ^This 
is  well  rallied,  as  the  following  pas- 
sage will  evince;  but  Sterne  should 
have  considered  how  much  he  owed 
to  poor  old  Burton. 

"  Death  and  departure  of  friends 
are  things  generally  grievous;  Om- 
nium quae  in  vita  humana  contiiv* 
gunt,  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  acer- 
bissima,  [Cardan,  de  Consol.  lib.  2.] 
the  most  austere  and  bitter  accidents 
that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this 
life,  in  seternum  valedicere,  to  part 
for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and 
all  our  friends,  'tis  ultimum  terribi^r 
lium,  the  last  and  the  greatest  tor- 
rour,  most  irksome  and  troublesome 
unto  us,  &c. — Nay,  many  generoiis 
spirits  and  grave  staid  men  otberr 
wise,  are  so  tender  in  this,  that  at 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  thqr  wiH 
cry  out,  roar,  and  tear,  their  hair^ 
lamenting  some  months  aft6r,hQwl* 
ing  O  hone,  as  those  Irish  women, 
and  Greeks  at  their  graves,  com*^ 
mit  many  indecent  actions,**  &c.  ij 
All  this  is  corroborated  by  quota- 
tions from  Ortelius,  Catullus^  Viigil, 


*  Anat.  of  Melanch.  p.  269>  f  Anat.  of  Melanch.  p.  213. 

X  The  lime  has  been,  when  this  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Israel  would  have 
smelt  a  little  of  the  faggot.  §  Anat.  of  Melanch.  p.  313. 

C  c  2  Lucan 
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Lucan  and  Tacitiis.  I  take  them 
in  the  order  assigned  them  by  Bur- 
ton. For  he  says  with  great  proba- 
hilitv  of  himself,  that  he  comnionlv 
wrote  as  fast  as  possible,  and  poured 
out  his  quotations  just  as  they  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  his  memory.  But 
to  proceed  with  Mr.  Shandy's  con- 
solation. 

'  'Tis  an  inevitable  chunce — the 
first  stalute  in  Magna  Charta — it  is 
an  everlasting  act  of  parliament, 
my  dear  brother — all  mus>t  die*.' 

"  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the 
first  statute  in  Magna  Charta,  au 
everlasting  act  of  parliament^  all 
must  die  f-" 

'  When  Tully  was  bereft  of  his 
dear  daughter  Tullia,  at  first  he  laid 
it  to  his  heart — he  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Nature,  and  modulated 
his  own  unto  it,  &c. — But  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  look  into  the  stores 
of  philosophy,  and  consider  how 
many  excellent  things  might  be  said 
upon  the  occasion — nobody  upon 
earth  can  conceive,  says  the  great 
orator,  how  joyful,  how  happy,  it 
made  me.  J  .* 

"Tully  was  much  grieved  for  his 
daughter  Tulliola's  death  at  first, 
until  such  time  that  he  had  confirm- 
ed his  mind  with  some  philosophical 
precepts,  then  he  began  to  triumph 
over  fortune  and  grief,  and  for  her 
reception  into  Heaven  to  be  much 
more  joyed  than  before  he  was 
troubled  for  her  loss  §." 

Sterne  is  uncharitable  here  to 
poor  Cicero. — 

'  Kingdoms  and  provinces,  and 
towns  and  cities,  have  they  not  their 
periods?     Where    is    Troy,     and 


Mycenc  and  Thebes,  and  Delo6| 
and  Persepolis,  and  Agrigentum.— 
What  is  become,  brother  Toby,  of 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  of  Cyzicum 
and  Mytiiene;  the  fairest  townsihat 
ever  the  sun  rose  upoa^  are  now  no 
more  ||.' 

*'  Kingdoms,  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities," says  Burton,  "have  their 
periods,  and  are  consumed.  Id 
these  flourishing  times  of  Troy, 
Mycenc    was    the    fairest    city  in 

Greece, hut  it,  alas,  and  that 

Assyrian  Ninive  are  quite  over- 
thrown. The  like  fate  hath  that 
Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes, 
Delos,  the  common  council-house 
of  Greece,  and  Babylon,  the  greatest 
city  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on, 
hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and 

rubbish  left. And  where  is  Troy 

itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage, 
Cizicum,  Sparta,  Argos^  and  all 
those  Grecian  cities  ? 

"  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum^  the 
fairest  towns  in  Sicily,  which  had 
sometimes  seven  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  are  now  decayed."  Let 
us  follow  Sterne  again :  '  Returning 
out  of  Asia,  when  1  sailed  from 
i^gina  towards  Megara,  I  began 
to  view  the  country  round  about. 
i^gina  was  behind  me,  Megara  was 
before,  Pyrsus  on  the  right  hand, 
Corinth  on  the  left.  Wliat  flourish- 
ing towns  now  prostrate  on  the 
earth  !  Alas !  alas  !  said  I  to  my- 
self, that  a  man  should  disturb  his 
soul  for  the  loss  of  a  childi  when 
so  much  as  this  lies  awfully  buried 
in  his  presence.  Remember,  said  [ 
to  myself  again  —  remember  that 
thou  art  a  Man.* 


♦  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  5th,  chap.  3. 
I  Sterne.  §  Burton. 


t  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  215. 
H  Sterne. 


Tins 
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This  is^  With  some  slight  varia- 
tions, Burton's  translation  of  Ser- 
vius's  letter.  Sierne  alters  just 
enough  to  shew  that  he  had  not 
attended  to  the  original.  Burton's 
version  follows. 

"  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I 
sailed  from  iEgina  towards  Megara, 
I  began  to  view  the  country  round 
about.  iEgina  was  behind  me, 
Megara  before,  Pyraeus  on  the  right 
hand,  Corinth  on  the  left;  what 
flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now 
prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before 
mine  eyes  ?  Alas,  why  are  we 
men  so  much  disquieted  with  the 
departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is 
much  shorter  ?  When  so  many 
goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us. 
Remember,  O  Servius,  thou  art  a 
man ;  and  with  that  1  was  much 
confirmed,  and  corrected  myself." 

'  My  son  is  dead,*  says  Mr. 
Shandy;  'so  much  the  better*;  'tis 
a  shame,  in  such  a  tempest,  to  have 
but  one  anchor.' 

"  I — but  he  was  most  dear  and 
loving  friend,"  quoth  Burton,  '*  my 
sole  friend — Thou  maist  be  asham- 
ed, I  say  with  Seneca,  to  confess  it, 
in  such  a  tempest  as  this,  to  have 
but  one  anchor." 

*  But,*  continues  Mr.  Shandy, 
•  he  is  gone  for  ever  from  us !  be  it 
so.  He  is  got  from  tinder  the  hands 
of  his  barber  before  he  was  bald. 
He  is  but  risen  trom  a  feast  before 
he  was  surfeited — from  a  banquet 
before  he  had  got  dmnken.  The 
Thracians  wept  when  a  child  was 


born,  and  feasted  and  made  merry 
when  a  man  went  out  of  the  world, 
and  with  reason.  Is  it  not  better, 
not  to  hunger  at  all,  than  to  eat  ? 
not  to  thirst,  than  to  take  physic  to 
cure  it  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  freed 
from  care  and  agues,  love  and  me- 
lancholy, and  the  other  hot  and 
cold  fits  of  life  f,  than  like  a  galled 
traveller,  who  comes  weary  to  his 
inn,  to  be  bound  to  begin  his  jour- 
ney afresh  ?* 

I  shall  follow  Burton's  collections 
as  they  stand  in  his  dwn  order  {. 
"  Thou  dost  him  great  injury  to 
desii'e  his  longer  life.  Wilt  thou 
have  him  cmzed  and  sickly  still, 
like  a  tired  traveller  that  comes 
weary  to  his  inn,  begins  his  journey 

afresh  ? he  is  now  gone  to 

eternity  -^ as  if  he  had  risen, 

saith  Plutarch,  from  the  midst  of  a 

feast,  before  he  was  drunk 

Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger 
at  all,  than  to  eat ;  not  to  thirst, 
than  to  drink  to  satisfy  thirst ;  not 
be  cold,  than  to  put  ou  clothes 
to  drive  away  cold  ?  You  had  more 
need  rejoice  that  I  am  freed  from 
diseases,  agues,  &c.  The  Thracians 
wept  still  when  a  child  was  born, 
feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any 
man  was  buried  :  and  so  should  we 
rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well, 
that  they  are  so  happily  freed  from 
the  miseries  of  this  life  (." 

Again — '  Consider,  brother  To- 
by,—  when  we  are,  death  is  not, 
and  when  death  is,  we  are  not.'— 
So  Burton  translates  a  passage  in 


*  This  is  an  aukward  member  of  the  sentence. 

f  This  approaches  to  one  of  Shakespeare's  happy  expressions: 

Duncan  in  bis  grave : 
After  Life's  fitful  /ever  be  sleeps  well. 

1  Sterne  has  commonly  reversed  the  arrangement,  which  produces  a  strong 
effect  in  cumparisun. 

§  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  316. 

Scneea? 
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Seneca :  *'  When  we  are,  death  is 
not ;  but  when  death  is,  then  we 
arc  not*.'*  'J'hc  original  words 
are,  fjunm  jios  suyuiis,  mors  mw  a  Jest: 
cum  vera  mors  adesi,  turn  nos  non 
snnv-s. 

*  For  this  reason,  continued  my 
father,  it  is  worthy  to  recollect,  how 
little  alteration  in  great  men  the 
approaches  of  death  have  made. 
Vespasian  died  in  a  jest  ■ 

Galba  with  a  sent*  nee — Septimius 
Severus  in  a  disj)atch  j  'I'iberins  in 
dissimulation,  and  Ctesar  Augustus 
in  a  compliment/  Tliis  conchision 
of  so  remarkable  a  chapter  is  copied, 
omilling  some  (|uotation:«,  almost 
veilntim,  from  lord  Verulam's  Es- 
say on  Death.*' 

We  must  ha%e  recourse  to  Burton 
ag*ain,  for  part  of  the  Tristra-Pajdia. 
•  Oh  blessed  health  !  cried  mv  fa- 
ther,  nraking  au  exclamation,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  to  the  next 
chapter, — thou  art  above  all  gold 
and  tieasurc  j  'lis  thou  who  en- 
largest  the  soul, — and  openest  all 
its  powers  to  receive  instruction,  and 
to  relish  virtue. — lie  that  has  thee, 
has  little  more  to  wish  for, — and 
he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want 
thee,  —  wants  every  thing  with 
thecf.* 

'*  O  blessed  health  !"  says  Burton, 
'*  thou  are  above  all  gold  and  trea- 
sure i  [Kcclesiast.]  the  ])oor  man's 
riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss,  without 
thee  there  can  be  no  happiness  {," 


0  beata  saiiitas,  te  presents,  amcBiium 
Ver     tloret     gratiis,    absque    te    nemo 
beatus. 


But  I  shouldj  in  order,  have  no- 
ticed first  an  exclamation  at  the 
end  of  chapter  ix  in  the  spirit  of 
which  nobody  could  expect  Sterne 
to  be  original.  '  Now  I  love  yon 
for  this — and  *tis  this  delicious  mix- 
ture within  you,  which  makes  you 
dear  creatures  what  you  are— 4iul 
he  who  hates  you  for  it — all  I  csn 
say  of  the  matter  is.  That  he  has  ■ 
pumpkin  for  his  head,  or  a  pippin 
for  his  heart, — and  whenever  he  is 
dis:iected,  'twill  be  found  so.* — ^Bur- 
ton's quotation  is :  Qui  vim  nan  aenr 
sU  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  belbia: 
which  he  translates  thus :  ''  He  is 
not  a  man,  a  block,  a  very  stone, 
aut  Numen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a 
pippin  for  his  heart,  that  hath  nol 
felt  the  power  of  it." 

In  chap.  36,  vol.  vi.  Sterne  has 
picked  out  a  few  quotations  from 
Burton's  Essay  on  Love-MebuH 
eholy  i,  which  affords  nothing  very 
remarkable  except  Sterne*s  boldness 
in  quoting  quotations. 

By  help  of  another  extractjl  liom 
Burton,  Sterne  makes  a  great  figure 
as  a  curious  reader :   *  I   hate  to 
make  mysteries  of   nothiiKgj — 'tis 
the    cold    cautiousness   of   one  of 
those  little  souls  from  which  Lessius 
(lib.  13.  de  moribus  divinis,  ch.  ^.) 
has  made  his  estimate,  wherein  be 
setteth  forth.  That  one  Dutch  mile, 
cubically    multiplied,     will     allow 
room  enough,  and  to  spare,  for 
eight  hundred  thousand  millions, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  aa  great  a 
number  of  souls  (continuing  from 
the  fall  of  Adam)  as  can  possibly  be 


*  P.  213.  +  Chap.  33,  vol.  5. 

J  Page  104.     Ibid.     Page  276. 

§  See  Hurtun,  p.  310,  &  seq. 

U  Tristram  Shaiuly,  toI.  vii.  c.  13. 


damn*d 
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datnn'd  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  am  much  more  at  a  loss 

t6  know  what  could  be  in  Francis- 
cus  Ribera*s  head^  who  pretends 
that  no  less  a  space  than  one  of  two 
hundred  Italian  miles^  multiplied 
into  itself,  will  be  sufficient  to  hold 
the  like  number — he  certainly  must 
have  gone  upon  some  of  the  old 
Roman  souls/  &c. 

The  succeeding  raillery  is  very 
Well,  but  Unfair  with  respect  to  the 
mathematical  Theologist,  as  the 
original  passage  will  prove.  **  Fran- 
ciscus  Ribera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps. 
will  have  hell  a  material  and  local 
fire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  200 
Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  de- 
fines it  out  of  those  words,  Exivit 
sanguis  de  terra — per  stadia  mille 
sexcenta,  S^c,  But  Lessius,  lib.  13. 
de  moribus  divinis,  cap.  24^  will  have 
this  local  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch 
mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire 
and  brimstone ;  because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space  cubically 
multiplied  will  make  a  sphere  able 
to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions of  damned  bodies  (allowing 
each  body  six  foot  square),  which 
will  abundantly  suffice."  [I  believe 
the  damned,  upon  Lessius*s  scheme, 
would  be  less  crowded,  than  the 
victims  of  the  Africans  lave-trade 
have  often  been,  on  the  middle 
passage.]  **  Cum  certum  sit,  inquit, 
Jacta  subductione,non  futuros  centies 
mille  milliones  damnandorum  *.'* 

Again,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
chapter  in  Tristram  Shandy  j  '  but 
where  am  I  ?  and  into  what  a  deli- 
cious riot  of  things  am  I  rushing  ? 
I — I  who  must  be  cut  short  in  the 
midst  of  my  days,*  &c.  Burton 
concludes  his  chapter  *'  on  Maids*, 
Nuns',  and  Widows'  Melancholy," 


in  the  same  manner.  "  But  wherti 
am  I  ?  into  what  subject  hare  I 
rushed  ?  What  have  I  to  do  f  ?" 
&c. 

I  shall  just  observe  by  the  way, 
that  a  pretty  patesage  in  the  Storf 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his 
seven  castles  j  —  "  Modesty  scarce 
touches  with  a  finger  what  Libera^ 
lity  offers  her  with  both  bandit 
open"  —  alludes  to  a  picture  of 
Guido's,  the  design  of  which  it  de^ 
scribes  tolerably  well. 

Retournons  d  nos  moutons,  as  VLk* 
belais  would  say ;  in  matters  of 
painting,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man 
to  trust  his  own  eyes,  till  he  has 
taken  his  degree  of  connoisseur. 

It  confirms  nie  strongly  in  th6 
belief,  that  the  character  of  Mf. . 
Shandy  is  a  personification  of  the 
authorship  of  Burton,  when  I  find 
such  a  passage  as  the  following  \h 
Sterne.  "There  is  a  philippic  in 
verse  on  somebody's  eye  or  othet, 
that  for  two  or  three  nights  to- 
gether had  put  him  by  his  rest; 
which,  in  his  fii*st  transport  of  te* 
sentment  against  it,  he  begins 
thus : 

'<  A  devil  'tis — and  mischief  such  doth 

work, 
"  As    never   yet    did    Pagan,  Jew,    6r 

Turk." 

This  choice  couplet  is  quoted  by 
Burton  I  from  some  bad  poet,  now 
unknown,  of  whose  name  he  only 
gives  the  initials. 

'  Hilarion  the  hermit,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  abstinence,  his  watchings, 
flagellations,  and  other  instrumental 
parts  of  his  religion — would  say- 
though  with  more  fkcetiousness 
than  becatne  an  hermit — That  they 
were  the  means  he  used  to  make 


•  Anat  of  MeUnch.  p.  156. 


t  Page  124. 


X  Page  3^1. 
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hU  as9  (meaning  hU  kxxlv)  leave  off 
kicking  ^.* 

'•  Bv  this  niiJin^  Hilari')n  made: 
his  a.-;^,  a?  he  cullul  his  ovin  bfjcly, 
leave  kicking  fr:0  Hieronie  ivlalra 
of  him  in  hU  litV;  when  tht.-(it:\il 
temptffi  hiui  to  aiiv  foul  ollci.ce  t." 

"  I  wish,  Yorick,  aaiil  uiv  father, 
vou  had  read  Plato  :  for  there  vou 
would  have   learnl   that   thi.-ie  are 

two   hjve* of   these   love.-",  ac- 

cor>!iiii|;  to  Ficinu-s  cfu.meiii  upon 
Velaiiiii,  the  one  \n  rational — the 
other  i.T  natural — the  first  anciciit — 
without  mother — wheie  Venua  has 
nothintc  to  do;  the  second,  begot- 
ten of  Jupiter  ru.d  iJiont — J' 

"  §Orie  VeuUfl  i?  aricifiit,  with- 
out a  mother,  and  dt  scerided  fr(;ni 
heaven,  whom  we  call  ccele&tial. 
The  younger,  beg<jttcn  of  Jupiter 
and  Dione,  whom  commonly  we 
call  Venua.  Fie  inns,  in  his  com- 
mer.t  upon  this  plafe,  cap.  8,  fol- 
lowing Hlato,  calltd  iheae  two  lo\e», 
two  devil?,  or  corxl  and  bad  ank.eU 
according  to  us,  which  are  still 
hoviring  abcuit  our  soula  |i.*' 

'Ihat  part  of  tlie  letter  to  L'ucle 
Tobv,  which  rmisist-^  of  obsolete 
UK  (Ileal  practice^,  i-s  taken  from 
one  of  the  chapter-  oji  the-f.'ure  4jf 
I^jve  Melancholy^.  Many  curi- 
OU-)  quotations  might  be  addul  to 
what  Sterne  knew,  out  of  Dr.  Fer- 


randd  ErvCo mania ;  but  this  essay 
i:i  already  long  enough. 

There  is  another  "writer,  whose 
pathn:tlc  manner  Sterne  seems  to 
have  caught ;  it  is  Marivaiix, — the 
faf  hi  r  of  the  sentimental  style.  A 
careful  peruaal  of  his  writings,  and 
of  those  of  the  yoanger  Crebillon^ 
niiirht  perhaps  elucidate  the  sertous 
parts  ot  Tristram  Shandy,  and  the 
."^eiitimental  Journey.  But  I  must 
It-ave  this  undertaking  to  those  who 
have  aufficient  time  to  sacrifice  to 
the  taak.  From  these  authors,  1 
think,  StLrne  karnt  to  practise  what 
Quintillian  had  made  a  precept: 
Minus  e^it  totum  dicere  qi^Un 
OMNIA.  With  genius  enough  for 
the  aiteuipt,  one  has  frequently 
failed  in  producing  pleasure  by  the 
length  of  his  digressions,  and  the 
other  by  affecting  an  excessive  re- 
linemeiit  and  ambiguity  in  his  lan- 
guage. Lf-a  bom  ec*ivams  dm  $iMe 
de  Louii  XIV.  says  Voltaire,  tmi  eu 
Oe  la  force,  aujourdhui  on  cherche 
tie  conloTsions.  Our  own  writers  are 
not  free  from  this  error;  and  it 
v\oukl  not  be  unworthy  their  con- 
aidemtion,  that  a  sentence,  which 
is  bO  much  refined  3»  to  admit  of 
several  different  senses,  may  per- 
lia|)a  have  no  direct  claim  to  any 
sense**,  ^iterne  has  seldom  indulg- 
ed these  lapses,  for  which  he  was 


f  Burton,  p.  333. 


*  Tr.  Sliaiifly,  vi>i.viii.  cliap  31. 

^  Tr.  Sbaiidy,  vol.  viii.  cIih}-.  33. 

4  Wlasius  is  r)iioied  through  all  the  preuedin^  passages  in  Burton. 

U   P.  260.  «[  P.  333  lu  335. 

•♦■  .Mayiiard  puts  thi«i  ^i-ry  nell: 

Mon  ami,  chass^  bieii  loin 
Otte  noire  Rheturu]ue, 
'l>s  uuvrafes  ont  besoin 
U'un  devin  fjui  les  ezplique. 
Si  ton  esprit  vent  cacher 
f^s  belles  choses  qu'ii  pt.'t\%v, 
Di-moi,  qui  peut  t'enip^rbcr 
De  t«  servir  du  iilencc  ? 


probably 
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probably  indebted  to  the  buoyant 
force  of  Burton's  firm  old  English 
sinews. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
of  comparing  Sterne's  Dialogue 
with  his  ow^  feelings,  in  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  *,  to  that  of  Jacob 
with  his  avarice  and  hishonour^  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Paysan  Parvenu, 
will  perceive  a  near  resemblance. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  insert  the 
French  declamation.  A  shorter 
passage  from  the  same  work  will 
shew  that  the  Shandean  manner  is 
very  similiar  to  that  of  Marivaux. 

l--e  Directeur  avoit  laissd  parler 
Tain^e  sans  rinterrompre/&  sem- 
bloit  meme  un  peu  piqu^  de  I'obsti- 
nation  de  Tautre. 

Prenant  pourtant  unair  tranquille 
et  benin :  ma  chere  Demoiselle, 
ecoutez  moi,  dit  il  h.  cette  cadette  j 
vous  savez  avec  quelle  affection  par- 
ticuli^re  je  vous  donne  mes  conseils 
k  toutes  deux. 

Ces  derniers  paroles,  k  toutes 
deux,  furent  partag^es  de  fa^on 
que  la  cadette  en  avoit  pour  le  moins 
les  trois  (quarts  &  demi  pour  elle,  et 
ce  ne  fut  meme  que  par  reflexion 
subite,  qu'il  en  donna  le  reste  h 
Taineef. 

The  curious  hypothesis  respecting 
christian  names,  contains  a  just  sa- 
tire on  what  was  once  a  popular 
superstition,  and  even  cherished  by 
the  learned. 

Pasquier,  in  his  Recherches,  has  a 
chapter  on   the   fortune  of  some 


christian  names.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit  a  remark,  with 
which  an  author  like  Sterne  would 
make  hin^self  very  merry;  It  re- 
lates to  the  passage,  in  which  Mr. 
Shandy  treats  the  name  of  Tristram 
with  such  indignity,  and  demands 
of  his  supposed  adversary,  'Whether 
he  had  ever  remembered, — whetlier 
he  had  ever  read, — or  whether  he 
had  ever  heard  tell  of  a  man,  called 
Tristram,  performing  any  thing 
great  or  worth  recording  ? — No,— 
he  would  say, — ^Tristram  ! — ^The 
thing  is  impossible  ?'  A  student  of 
the  fashionable  black-letter  erudi- 
tion would  have  triumphed  in  pro- 
claiming the  redoubted  sir  Tris- 
tram, knight  of  the  round-table, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  knights- 
errant  upon  record.  Sterne  might 
have  replied : 

Nonrscribit,  cujus  carmina  nemo  ie- 
git  t  i 

and  indeed  his  pleasant  hero  has  no 
resemblance   to  the   preux  Cheva'^ 
Her,     1  am  sorry  to  deprive  Sterne 
of  the  following  pretty  figure,  but 
justice  must  be  done  toT every  one. 
'  In  short,  my  father  ------ 

advanced  so  very  slowly  with  his 
work,  and  I  began  to  live  and  get 
forward  at  such  a  rate,  that  if  an 
event  had  not  happened  —  &c. 
I  verily  belie Ve  I  had  put  by  my 
father,  and  left  him  drawing  a  sun- 


*  Cumpare  also  the  first  Conveniation  with  Mc.  Freval,  in  the  Paysan  Par- 
venue,  with  a  scene  in  the  Sentimental  Journey.  Wherever  Steme  picked  up 
his  Fragment,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  Sentimental  Journey,  on  the  power  of 
Love,  it  is  evidently  ill  copied  from  ihe  exordium  of  Lucian's  admirable  essay 
on  the  method  of  writing  History. 

f  Paysan  Parvenu,  Partie  2me. 

:  Martial,  lib.  3. 

dial. 
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dial,  for  no  better  purpose  than  to 
be  buried  under  ground  *." 

Donne  concludes  iiis  poem  en- 
titled The  Will,  with  this  very 
thought : 

And    nil    your    graces    no    mure    use 

shall  have 
Than  a  tun-dial  in  a  grare. 

There  is  a  strange  coincidence 
between  Stcme  and  a  mystic  writer, 
in  the  insertion  of  a  black  page  in 
each  of  their  works.  I  cannot  con- 
sider it  as  an  imitation,  for  it  must 
appear  by  this  time,  that  Sterne 
possessed  no  great  store  of  curious 
reading. 

Every  one  knows  the  black  pages 
in  Tristram  Shandy ;  that  of  piior 
date  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Fludd's 
Utriiisque  cosmi  Historiaf,  and  is 
emblematic  of  the  chaos.  Fludd 
was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
and  considerable  observation,  but 
his  fancy,  naturally  vigorous,  was 
fermented  and  depraved  by  astro- 
logical and  cabbalistic  researches. 
It  will  afford  a  proof  of  his 
strange  fancies,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  away  all  suspicion  of 
Sterne  in  this  instance,  to  quote 
the  ludicrous  coincidence  mention- 
ed by  Morhoff,  between  himself 
and  this  author.  ''  Cogitandi  mo- 
duni  in  nobis  et  speculationcs  illas 
rationum,  mirific^  quodam  in  loco, 
Tidelicet  in  libro  de  mystica  cerebri 
anatome  [Fluddius]  ob  oculos  ponit. 
Solent  ab  anatomicis  illic  delincari 
genitalia  membra,  utriusque  sexus, 
quod  processus  quidam  ct  sinus, 
cum  in  modum  figurati  sunt.     Hie 


Fluddius  invenit,  non  quod  pueri  in 
faha,  illic  dicit  generaH  cogita- 
tiones ;  quod  mihi  mirum  visum 
est,  cum  ego  aliquando  joculare 
carmen  de  Entre  rationis  scriberem, 
et,  fcrente  ita  genio  carminis,  jod 
gratia  finxissemi  illic  generari  Entia 
rationis,  postea  cum  incidi  in  istud 
Fluddii,  quod  ne  somniando  quidem 
cogitavcram,  invcnisaeme^seriohsc 
assvri  a  Ruddio  {." 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  tbt 
foundation  of  the  curious  passages 
respecting  the  possibility  of  baptiz- 
ing infants  in  utero\\,  but  I  find 
that  Mauriceau  adverts  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, in  his  attack  on  the 
Caesarian  operation  :  "  il  n'y  a  pet 
d'occabions  oh  on  ne  puisse  bien 
donner  Ic  bapt^me  k  Ten&nt,  da- 
mn t  qu'il  est  encore  au  ventre  de  la 
mere,  estant  facile  de  porter  de  Veaa 
nette  par  le  moyen  du  canon  d*une 
seringue  jusques  sur  quelque  partie 
de  son  corps." — He  then  obviates  a 
difficulty  unthought  of  by  St«me*8 
doctors ;  which  fiersuades  me  that 
this  passage  of  Mauriceau  had  not 
occurred  to  him — "  ct  il  seroit  in- 
utile d*alleguer  que  I'eau  n*y  pent 
pas  ^tre  conduite,  k  cause  que  Ten- 
fant  est  envelop^  de  ses  membranes, 
qui  en  empCchent ;  car  ne  s^t-on- 
pas  qu*on  les  peut  rompre  ti^  aise- 
ment,  en  cas  qu*elles  ne  le  fussent 
pas,  apres  quoi  on  peut  toucher  ef- 
iectivement  son  corps  §." 

This  writer  has  also  mentioned 
the  mischievous  efiects  of  strong 
pressure  applied  to  the  heads  of  very 
young  children ;  which  is  connected 
with  another  theory  that  Sterne  has 
diverted  himself  with.     I  have  not 


*  Tr.  Shandy,  vol.  v.  chap  16.  f  Page  36. 

X  Morhoff.  Poly  hist.  Philus.  lib.  ii.  p.  I.  cap.  15. 

II  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  chap.  20. 

§  Mauric.  Maladies  dcs  Femrnes  Grosses,  p.  347  (edit.  3nie.  4to.  1681. 
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met;  with  the  original  of  it  in  my 
reading,  but  will  give  a  passage 
from  Bulwer*s  Anthropometamor- 
phosis,  analogous  to  Mauriceau*s^. 

The  north-west  passage  to  learn- 
ing, obscurely  mentioned  in  the 
Tristra-Paedia,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Warton,  in  his  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope,  and  was  well  burlesqued 
by  Swift,  in  the  Voyage  to  Laputaf. 

The  best  commentary  on  chap. 
V.  vol.  8th,  is  Montague's  essay  on 
the  subject. 

There  is  one  paasage  in  the  7th 
volume,  which  the  circumstances 
of  Sterne's  death  render  pathetic. 
A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sentiment would  think  it  a  prop  to 
his  theory.  It  is  as  striking  as 
Swift's  Digression  on  Madness,  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

'  Was  I  in  a  condition  to  stipu- 
late with  death  .  -  -  -  I  should  cer- 
tainly declare  against  submitting  to 
it  before  my  ihriends  ;  and  therefore 
I  never  seriously  think  upon  the 
mode  and  manner  of  this  great  ca- 
tastrophe, which  generally  takes  up 
and  torments  my  thoughts  as  much 
as  the  catastrophe  itself,  but  I  con- 
stantly draw  the  curtain  across  it 
with  this  wish,  that  the  Disposer 
of  all  things  may  so  order  it,  that 
it  happen  not  to  <me  in  my  own 
house — but  rather  in  some  decent 

inn -  -  in  an  inn,  the  few  cold 

offices   1  wanted,   would  be   pur* 


chased  with  a  few  guineas^  and 
paid  me  with  an  undisturbed  but 
punctual  attention.'  It  is  known 
that  Sterne  died  in  hired  lodgings, 
and  I  have  been  told,  that  his  at» 
tendants  robbed  him  even  of  hii 
gold  sleeve-buttons,  while  he  was 
expiring. 

I  have  seen,  not  very  long  ago, 
a  Charge  of  plagiarism  brought 
against  Sterne,  respecting  his  Ser* 
mons. 

From  what  author  the  passages 
were  said  to  be  borrowed,  I  do  not 
remember}  but  it  has  long  been 
my  opinion,  that  the  manner,  the 
style,  and  the  selection  of  subjects 
for  those  sermons,  were  derived 
from  the  excellent  Conttmplation» 
of  bishop  Hall.  There  is  a  delia^ 
cy  of  thought,  and  tenderness  of 
expression  in  the  good  bishop's  com* 
positions,  from  the  transfusion  of 
which  Sterne  looked  for  immorti^ 
lity. 

Let  us  compare  that  singular 
Sermon,  entitled  The  Le^ite  and 
his  Concubine,  with  part  of  the 
bishop's  contemplation  of  the  Li^ 
vit€*s  Concubini,  I  shall  folloir 
Sterne's  order. 

*  — ^Then  shame  and  grief  go 
with  her,  and  wherever  she  scdcf 
a  shelter,  may  the  hand  of  jostiee 
shut  the  door  against  her|.* 

**  What  husband  woukl  not  havm 
said — She  is  gone,  let  shame  and 
grief  go  with  her  -,  I  shall  find  one 


1^  1  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  divers  sons,  and  the  midwives  and  nurses 
had  with  httadbands  and  strokings  so  altered  the  natural  mould  of  their  heAdi, 
that  they  proved  children  of  a  very  weak  understanding.  His  last  Son  oiilf, 
upon  advice  given  him,  had  no  restraint  imposed  upon  the  nstaml  gfswtll  «ff 
his  head,  but  was  left  free  from  the  coercive  power  of  headbands  and  other 
artificial  violence,  whose  head,  although  it  were  bigger,  yet  he  had  more  wit  and 
understanding  than  them  all.    Artificial  Changeling f  /^  4t, 

f  See  the  description  and  print  of  the  literary  turning  machine. 

X  Sterne,  Sermon  xviii* 

no 
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no  less  pleasing,  and  more  faith- 
ful*.** 

'  Our  annotators  tell  us,  that  in 
Jewish  ccconomiiks,  these  (concu- 
bines) differed  little  from  the  wife, 
except  in  some  outward  ceremonies 
and  stipulations,  but  agreed  with 
her  in  all  the  true  essences  of  mar- 
riagef.* 

**  The  law  of  God,  savs  the 
bishop,  allowed  the  Levite  a  wife  j 
human  connivance  a  concubine; 
neither  did  the  Jewish  concubine 
differ  from  a  wife,  but  in  some 
outward  compliments  ;  both  might 
challenge  all  the  true  essence  of 
marriage." 

I  shall  omit  the  greater  i)art  of 
the  Levite's  soliloquy,  in  Sterne, 
and  onlv  take  the  last  sentences. 

'Mercy  well  becomes  the  heart 
of  all  thy  creatures,  but  most  of 
thy  servant,  a  Le\ite,  who  offers 
up  so  many  daily  sacrifices  to  thee 
for  the  transgressions  of  thy 
people.* 

—  *  But  to  little  purpose,*  he 
would  add,  '  have  I  sen'ed  at  thy 
altar,  where  my  business  was  to 
sue  for  mercy,  had  I  not  learned  to 
practise  it.* 

"  Mercy,"  says  bishop  Hall  "  be- 
comes well  the  heart  of  any  man, 
but  most  of  a  I^evite.  He  that  had 
helj)ed  to  offer  so  many  sacrifices  to 
God  for  the  multitude  of  every  • 
Israelite*s  sins,  saw  how  proportion- 
able it  was,  that  man  should  not 
hold  one  sin  unpardonable.  He 
had  served  at  the  altar  to  no  pur- 
pose, if  he  (whose  trade  was  to 
sue  for  mercy)  had  not  at  all  learn- 
ed to  practise  it.'* 


It  were  needless  to  pursue  the 
parallel. 

Sterne's  twelfth  Sermon^  on  the 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries,  is  merely  a 
dilated  eoamientary  on  the  beauti- 
ful conclusion  of  the  Contemplation 
'  of  Joseph.* 

The  sixteenth  sermon  contains  a 
more  striking  imitation.  '  There 
ib  no  small  degree  of  malicious  craft 
in  fixing  upon  a  season  to  give  a 
mark  of  enmity  and  ill-will ; — a 
word,  a  look,  which,  at  one  time, 
would  make  no  impression, — at 
another  time,  wounds  the  heart ; 
and,  like  a  shaft  flying  with  the 
wind,  ])ierces  deep,  wliich,  with  its 
pwn  natural  force,  would  scarce 
have  reached  the  object  aimed 
at.* 

This  is  little  varied  from  the  ori- 
ginal :  "  Hiere  is  no  small  cruelty 
in  the  ))icking  out  of  a  time  for 
mischief  J  that  word  would  scarce 
gall  at  one  season,  which  at  another 
killeth.  The  same  shaft  flying  with 
the  wind  pierces  deep,  whichagainst 
it,  can  hardly  find  strength  to  stick 
uprightj." 

In  Sterne's  fifth  sermon,  the  CoH' 
templation  of  Elijah  with  the  Sarep- 
tan,  is  closely  followed.  Witness 
this  passage  out  of  others  :  '  The 
prophet  follows  the  call  of  his 
God :  —  the  same  hand  which 
brought  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
city,  had  led  also  the  poor  widow 
out  of  her  doors,  oppressed  with 
sorrow  H.' 

"  The  prophet  follows  the  call  of 
his  God ;  the  same  hand  that 
brought  him  to  the  gate  of  Sarepta^ 


*  Bp.  Hall's  Works,  p.  1017. 

I  Hall's  Shimei  Cursing^. 


f  Sterne  loc.  citat. 
II  Sterne. 


led 
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led  also  this  poor  widow  out  of 
her  doors*/* 

The  succeeding  passages  which 
conespond  are  too  long  for  inser- 
tion. 

Sterne  has  acknowledged  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  book,  by  the 
disingenuity  of  two  ludicrous  quo- 
tations in  Tristram  Shandyf. 

What  assistance  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  afiforded 
Sterne,  I  omit  to  inquire.  The 
former  was  the  first  author  of  this 
age,  who  introduced  the  terms  and 
operations  of  the  modern  art  of  war 
into  works  of  entertainment ;  but 
Sterne's  military  ardour  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  prolix 
detail  of  honest  Tindal  Voltaire 
himself  reviewed  the  first  volumes 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  in  one  of  the 
foreign  Jounals,  and  did  not  charge 
their  author  with  the  imitation  of 
any  persons  but  Rabelais  and  Swift. 
He  was  probably  not  very  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  a  modern  Eng- 
lish writer. 

Such  are  the  casual  notes,  with 
the  collection  of  which  I  have 
sometimes  diverted  a  vacant  half- 
hour.  They  leave  Sterne  in  pos- 
session of  every  praise  but  that  of 
curious  erudition,  to  which  he  had 
no  great  pretence,  and  of  unparal- 
leled originality,  which  ignorance 
only  can  ascribe  to  any  polished 
writer.  It  would  be  enjoining  an 
impossible  task^  to  exact  much 
knowledge  on  subjects  frequently 
treated,  and  yet  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  thoughts  and  expressions 
rendered  familiar  by  study,  merely 


because  they  had  been  occupied  by 
former  authors.  There  is  a  kind  of 
imitation  which  the  antients  en- 
couraged, and  which  even  our  Go- 
thic criticism  admits,  when  ac- 
knowledged. But  justice  cannot 
permit  the  Polygraphic  copy  to  be 
celebrated  at  the  expence  of  the 
original. 

Voltaire  has  compared  the  merits 
of  Rabelais  and  Sterne,  as  satirists 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  and,  I 
think,  has  done  neither  of  them 
justice.  This  great  distinction  is 
obvious  'y  that  Rabelais  derided  ab- 
surdities then  existing  in  full  force, 
and  intermingled  much  sterling 
sense  with  the  grossest  parts  of  his 
book ;  Sterne,  on  the  contrary, 
laughs  at  many  exploded  opinions, 
and  abandoned  fooleries,  and  con- 
trives to  degrade  some  of  his  most 
solemn  passages  by  a  vicious  levity. 
Rabelais  flew  a  higher  pitch,  too,> 
than  Sterne.  Great  part  of  the. 
voyage  to  the  Pays  de  LantemoisX, 
which  so  severely  stigmatizes  the 
vices  of  the  Romish  clergy  x)f  that 
age,  was  performed  in  more  hazard 
of  fire  than  water. 

The  follies  of  the  learned  may  as 
justly  be  corrected,  as  the  vices  of 
hypocrites ;  but  for  the  former  ri- 
dicule is  a  sufficient  punishment. 
Ridicule  is  even  more  effectual  to 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  more  agree- 
able than  scurrility,  which  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  notwithstanding,  by 
the  learned  themselves  in  their  con- 
tests, because  anger  seizes  the  readi- 
est weapons  -, 


»  Bp.  Hall,  p.  1323. 


t  Vol.1,  chap.  S2.  and  vol.  7.  chap.  13. 


];  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  observed  by  Rabelais's  Commentators, 
that  this  name,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  the  Satire,  is  imitattil  from  Lucian's 
True  History,    Lucian's  town  is  called  Lycbnopolis. 

JamqiM 
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Janique    faeet   et    saia  volant  ; 
arma  ministrat : 


furor 


And  where  a  little  extraordinary 
power  has  accidentally  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  disputants,  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  employ  the 
most  cogent  methods  of  convincing 
their  advei-saries.  Dionysius  the 
younger  sent  those  critic*s  who  dis- 
liked his  verses,  to  work  in  the 
quarries  ^j  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
tyrant,  mentioned  by  Horace,  who 
obliged  his  deficient  debtors  to  hear 
him  read  his  own  compositions, 
amaras  hisiorias,  by  way  of  commu- 
tation. I  say  nothing  of  the  "  holy 
feith  of  pike  and  gun,"  nor  of  the 
strong  cudgel  with  which  Luther 
terminated  a  theological  dispute,  as 
I  desire  to  avoid  religious  contro- 
versy. But  it  is  impossible,  on  this 
subject,  to  forget  the  once  cele- 
brated Dempster,  the  last  of  the 
formidable  sect  of  Hoplomachists, 
who  fought  every  day,  at  his  school 


in  Paris,  either  with  sword  or  fist,  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines  in  omni 
8cibili'\,  The  imprisonment  of  Ga- 
lileo, and  the  example  of  Jordano 
Bruno,  burnt  alive  for  asserting  the 
plurality  of  worlds  %»  among  other 
disgraceful  instances,  shew  that 
laughter  is  the  best  crisis  of  an  ar- 
dent disputation. 

The  talents  for  so  delicate  an 
office  as  that  of  a  literary  censor, 
are  too  great  and  numerous  to  be 
often  assembled  in  one  person. 
Rabelais  wanted  decency,  Sterne 
learning,  and  Voltaire  fidelity. 
Lucian  alone  supported  the  charac* 
ter  properly,  in  those  pieces  which 
ap})ear  to  be  justly  ascribed  to  him. 
As  the  narrowness  of  party  yet 
infests  philosophy^  a  writer  with 
his  qualifications  would  still  do 
good  service  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
For  wit  and  good  sense  united,  as 
in  him  they  eminently  were,  can 
attack  nothing  successfully  which 
ought  not  to  be  demolished* 


•  Plutarch. 

f  Jan.  Nic.  Erytbrc.Pinacotbie. 

I  Brucker.  Hist.  Critic.  Philosoph.  tom.  v.  p.  28,  29.    Tk«  famous  Sciofpiui 
published  a  shocking  letter  of  exultation  on  this  execution. 
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ODE  for  the  New  Year,  1793.    By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq. 

Poet  Laureat. 

NOT  with  more  joy  from  desert  shades. 
Where  prowl  untam*d  the  savage  traio. 

From  pathless  moors  and  barren  glades. 
Sad  desolation's  gloomy  reign 

Averted,  bends  the  weary  eye 

To  seats  of  rural  industry. 

Where  harvests  wave  in  yellow  pride^ 

Where  spreads  the  fertile  champaign  wide. 

The  lucid  stream  while  Commerce  leads 

Through  peopled  towns  and  laughing  meads ; 

Than  turns  the  mind  from  scenes  of  woe. 

Where  ceaseless  tears  of  anguish  flow. 

Where  Anarchy's  insatiate  brood 

Their  horrid  footsteps  mark  with  blood. 

To  shores  where  temperate  Freedom  reigns, 

Where  Peace  and  Order  bless  the  plains. 
Where  men  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice  obey. 
Where  Britain's  grateful  Sons  exult  in  George's  iway. 

Yet  Albion  ne'er  with  selfish  aim 

To  her  own  race  her  care  confines. 
On  all,  the  sacred  gift  who  claim. 

The  golden  beam  of  Freedom  shines^ 
Sad  out-cast  from  his  native  shore. 
The  wretched  Exile  wafted  o'er. 
Feels  Pity's  lenient  hand  assuage 
The  wounds  of  Faction's  cruel  rage  j 
Her  laws,  to  all  protective,  yield 
Security's  impartial  shield  j 
Who  breathes  her  air,  breathes  purest  liberty. 
Gaunt  Slavery  fliet  the  coaat ;  who  treads  her  soil  is  free. 

Ambition's 
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Amljition'^  clarion  ha?  not  charm'd 
litr  d:iiintless  legions  to  (he  \v:ir. 

Nor  have  hfr  Sons,  by  fury  arm'd, 
Fn!lc)w"d  Oi'iJitr-sinn's  iron  car; 

Tho'  piniiipt  ai  honour'*  cull  to  brave 

The  hfj.rtile  fliniL',  the  adverse  wave, 

'liieir  thunder  'utath  the  burning  zone 

Shuok  (he  proud  Di-^pot  on  Ids  throne ; 

Yet  while  ah<ft  in  orient  skies 

Conquer  I 's>  tiiumphant  banner  flie-. 
The  uinerou-5  Victor  bids  the  conflict  cease. 
And  niid-^t  his  hiurcls  twines  the  nobler  wreaths  of  peace. 

Blert  Peiice  !  O  niav  thv  radiance  mild 

Beam  kindly  on  the  op'ning  year! 
Yet.  should  with  frantic  vengeance  wild 

The  fiends  of  Discord  urge  their  rash  career,    . 
Not  cold  in  Freedfjin's  sacrerl  cause. 
Nor  slow-  to  guard  her  holy  laws. 
Faithful  to  him  their  hearts  approve. 
The  Mcjnarch  they  revere,  the  man  they  love  j 
Britannia*!)  r-on^  shall  arm  with  patiiot  zeal. 
Their  Prince's  cause  their  own,  his  lights  the  general  weal. 


ODE  Jot  IJis  Majesty's  Bibth-day,  by  H.  J.  Pye,  Esq. 

WHEN  blind  Ambition  drives  his  car, 
impetuous,  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Though  Fame  her  notes  of  triumph  breathe, 
I'hough  shouts  of  conquest  soothe  the  ear. 
Yet,  o'er  the  victor*s  blood-stain'd  wreath 
Reflection  drops  the  pensive  tear  -, 
But  at  Oppression's  lawless  head. 
When  War's  vindictive  bolts  are  sped. 
When  at  the  Despot's  shrinking  breast, 
When  o'er  Sedition's  haughty  crest 
Stern  Battle  shakes  the  avenging  spear. 
And  teaches  headstrong  Arrogance  to  fear, 
Mercy  herself  shall  consecrate  the  cause. 
While  Justice  points  the  sword  that  indignation  draws. 

Though  Albion  many  an  ancient  .scar 
Still  bears  on  her  indented  breast. 
In  every  age  by  Gallic  war 
Or  Gallic  perfidv  impressed ; 

Yet, 
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Yet,  o*er  their  fields  when  Rapine  stood. 
When  faction  drench'd  their  towns  with  blood. 
No  memory  of  insult  past 
Urg*d  her  to  swell  Contention's  blast ; 
With  grief  she  viewed  their  sinkuig  state. 
With  tears  deplor'd  her  rivaVs  fat€ ; 
Th6ir  chiefs,  whose  falchions  yet  were  I'ed 
With  her  best  blood  in  battle  shed. 
Found  friendly  refuge  on  her  happy  shore ; 
She  knew  they  were  distress'd,  nor  e*er  remember'd  more. 

Yet,  When  Invasion's  raging  flood 
Burst  dreadful  o*er  each  ruin*d  mound, 
And,  sweird  by  carnage  and  by  blood, 
Threaten*d  the  trembling  nations  round ; 
While  Europe,  from  Batavia*8  wat*ry  plain 
By  commerce  snatch*d  from  Ocean's  wide  domain 
To  southern  seas,  that  gently  lave 
Baia*s  mild  shores  with  tepid  wave. 
Looked  up  whereon  her  rocky  throne 
Unaw'd  Britannia  sits  alone,— 
"  Go  forth,  my  sons,  in  Freedcmi's  cause  !*'  she  cry*dl. 
Checked  was  the  torrent's  course,  and  refluent  rodl'd  the  tide. 

What  though  on  this  auspicious  day 
Her  offering  to  the  best  oif  kings, 
Pluck'd  from  the  sober  olive's  spray. 
The  duteous  Muse  no  longer  brings ; 
Yet,  while  the  laurel's  warrior  bough 
Now  decks  his  vouthfiil  hero's  brow 
Untouch'd  by  Rapine's  hand  pro&ne, 
Unsoil'd  by  dark  Ambition's  stain, 
Albion  once  more  with  kindling  §ame 
Renews  her  scenes  of  ancimt  fieime. 
Again  she  sees,  in  fields  of  glory,  shine. 
Her  sons  of  dauntless  breast,  her  ehiefe  of  royal  line. 


s4n  Epitaph  on  the  late  Johh  Elwcs,  Esq,  af  Stdke,  Suffolk. 

HERE  to  mftn'«  honour,  oar  ta man's  disgrace. 
Lies  a  strong  pictuive  of  the  human  race ; 
In  Elwes'  form — whose  spirit,  heart,  and  mind, 
Virtue  and  vice  in  firmest  tints  oombin'd. 
Rough  was  the  rock,  but  blended  deep  with  ore. 
And  base  the  mass,  that  many  a  diamond  bore; 
Meanness  to  grandeur,  fblly  join'd  to  sense. 
And  avarice  coupled  with  benevolence. 
Vo^.  xxKv.  D  d  Whom 
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WhoK  Iip4  ne'er  broke  a  truth,  cor  bands  a  trust, 

V%>re  sometioics  warmly  kind,  and  always  just  > 

With  ] ower?  to  reach  AmbiM';ns  highest  birth, 

He  sank  a  mortal,  giov  Uc^  to  the  earth  ; 

I>r:t  in  the  lust  of  a^idin^  pelf  to  pelf. 

Poor  to  the  poor  ;  still  fjoorer  to  himself. 

A  foe  to  none,  to  many  oft  a  friend  ; 

Call'ius  to  ^ve,  though  readiness  to  lend 

In  each  amusement  temperance  was  taste, 

A  virtuous  habit  from  the  d/ead  of  waste ; 

To  j»1eaiure'3  joys  he  virtue's  joys  deny'd. 

Want  alt  his  fear,  and  riches  all  bis  pride :  • 

Yet  ev'ii  that  fe-ar,  v%hich  bent  to  all  but  stealth. 

Ne'er  in  his  country's  plunder  dug  for  wealth ; 

Call'd  by  her  voice, — but  call'd  without  expence, — 

iiis  noblo  nature  rous'd  in  her  defence ; 

And  in  the  senate,  labouring  in  her  cause. 

The  firmest  guardian  of  the  fairest  laws 

He  ftto^^Kl ; — and,  each  instinctive  taint  at-ove. 

To  every  bribe  preferred  a  people's  love. 

Hilt  still,  with  no  stern  patriotism  fir'd. 

Wrapt  up  in  wealth,  to  wealth  again  retir'd  j 

By  penury  guarded  from  pride's  sickly  train. 

Living  a  length  of  days  without  a  pain. 

And,  adding  to  the  million  never  try'd, 

Iy)v*d,  j.ity'd,  scorn'd,  and  honour'd — Elwes  dy'd- 

In  this  I'ontracted  character  we  see 

Wealth  lov'd  frjr  wealth  is  study'd  misery. 

Who  with  fiuch  parching  avarice  is  curst 

Feels  of  all  pangs  of  penury  the  worst ; 

Tor,  while  the  springs  of  plenty  round  him  rise. 

Dreading  to  taste,  he  thirsts, — and  thirsting  dies ! 

I-earn  from  this  proof  that,  in  life's  tempting  scene, 

Man  is  a  compound  of  the  great  and  mean } 

Discordant  qualities  together  ty'd. 

Virtues  in  him,  and  vices,  are  allyVl  j 

The  sport  of  follies,  or  of  crimes  the  heir. 

We.  all  the  mixture  of  an  Elwes  share  j 

Pondring  his  faults  then, — ne'er  his  worth  disown. 

But,  in  his  nature,  recollect  thine  own  ; 

With  humble  awe  thy  mingled  map  survey, 

A  soul  of  spirit  in  a  frame  of  clay  : 

And  think,  for  life  and  pardon,  where  to  trust. 

Was  (iod  not  mercy,  when  his  creature's  dust. 


A  GIPSY 
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A    GIPSY    BALLAD.    By   Pitkr  Finoah. 


A  Wandering. Gipsy^  Sirs,  am  f. 
From  Norwood,  where  .we  oft  complain. 
With  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sigh. 
Of  blustering  winds  and  rushing  rain. 

No  rooms  so  fine,  nor  gay  attire. 

Amid  our  humble  shed  appear. 
Nor  beds  of  down,  nor  blazing  fire, 

At  night  our  shiv*ring  limbs  to  cheer. 

« 

Alas !  no  friends  come  near  our  cot ! 

The  Red-breasts  only  find  the  way. 
Who  give  their  all, — a  simple  note, — 

At  peep  of  morn,  and  parting  day. 

But  fortunes  here  I  come  to  tell ; 

Then  yield  me,  gentle  Sir,  your  hand  f — 
Amid  those  lines  what  thousands  dwell ! 

And  bless  me  what  a  heap  of  land ! 

This  surely.  Sir,  must  pleasing  be. 
To  hold  such  wealth  in  every  line  I 

Try,  pray  now  try,  if  you  can  see 
A  little  treasure  lodg'd  in  mine. 

(Holding  out  her  hand.  J 


An  ODE  to  Prudy.     By  the  same. 
(  Never  bejore  published  J 

O  PRUDY,  who,  in  household  matters. 
Art  grown  most  wonderfully  expert, 
As  cleaning  chambers,  chairs,  and  platters. 
Or  airing  at  the  fire,  a  shirt ! 

I  greet  thee  that  thou  lov'st  deep  reading. 
Surpassing  numbers  of  thy  betters, 

And  that  thou  constantly  art  feeding 
Thy  brain  with  ev*ry  kind  of  letters. 


D  d  ^2  Resolved 
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Resolv'd  by  learning's  steps  to  climb 
As  high  as  that  proud  creature  man, 

0*er  wash-tub  nymphs  to  soar  sublime. 
And  ladies  of  the  dripping-pan ; 

Tis  said^  amidst  a  dirty  room. 

Full  oft  a  damsel  thou  art  seen. 
Nobly  to  fling  away  thy  broom 

To  ponder  on  a  magazine. 

Yet,  yet,  O  stoop,  advice  to  take. 

Nor  call  thy  Bard  an  envious  snarler; 

Amidst  thy  learning  deign  to  make 
A  better  fire  in  the  parlour. 

Large  knobs  of  coal,  as  big*8  my  head. 
Loading  the  gra^e  each  morn,  adrot'em. 

Most  unjudgmatically  laid, 
I  find  for  ever  at  the  bottom. 

To  mend  this  fault,  and  whip  each  cur, 
O  nymph,  but  make  the  future  study ! 

The  Bard  his  Pagasus  shall  spur. 

And  give  the  stars  the  name  of  Prudy  ! 


CANTATA.         By  the  same. 

RECITATIVE. 

LO  !  I  who  erst  a  mighty  Monarch's  raob. 
Made  the  bold  subject  of  heroic  page ; 
Disclos'd  the  secrets  of  the  royal  house. 
And  sang  the  guillotinism  of — a  louse. 
Taught  greasy  cooks  and  scullions  how  to  moan. 
And  gave  to  porters  language  not  their  own  ; 
Now  meek  as  lamb  in  humbler  measures  creep. 
And  sing  the  virtues  of — a  flock  of  sheep  ! 

a  I  R. 

Adieu  !  every  sheep  that  I've  got ! 

Ye  playful  and  innocent  lambs  ! 
Ye  ewes,  the  support  of  my  flock  ! 

Ye  sober  and  reverend  rams ! 

No  more  to  my  arms  shall  ye  run. 
As  tc^ether  we  frisk  it  and  play. 

In  the  summer  to  feed  you  with  graie. 
In  the  winter  to  feed  you  with  hay. 


I  shaU 
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I  shall  lead  you  no  more  to  the  fold> 

No  more  shall  I  bring  you  together. 
No  more  to  a  sweet  little  ewe 

Shall  1  couple  a  merry  bell-wether  *. 

Lack-a-day !  how  I'm  alter  d  of  late. 

As  I  fear  by  my  visage  appears. 
Ah  !  I  am  not  the  same  as  I  was  f. 

For  Tm  older  by  sixty  good  years  I 

Oh !  list  to  this  maxim/  my  friend8> 

Which  at  once  is  both  novcl  and  trus« 
"  Ye  too  must  resign  your  sweet  breathj*' 

For  who  his  past  years  can  renew  ? 

What  thanks  to  your  love  do  I  owe ! 

In  the  sun-shine  whenever  I  sleep. 
Reposing  my  limbs  on  the  ground. 

How  sweet  to  be  guarded — by  sheep. 

Let  me  copy  your  virtues  so  rare. 

Then  receive  my  last  thanks  and  last  sigh. 
Your  simplicity  taught  me  to  live. 

Let  your  innocence  teach  me  to  die  I 

Then  no  more  shall  my  mortified  spirit 

Use  any  unfortunate  imp  ill  \ 
But  all,  whilst  they  envy,  shall  own  . 

The  VIRTUES  of— Peter — the  simple  I 


PAPER.    A  Poem.    By  Dr.  Franklxw. 

SOME  vnt  of  old,  such  wits  of  old  there  were,  , 

Whose  hints  show*d  meaning,  whose  allusions  cart ; 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind, 
Caird  clear  blank  paper  ev'ry  in&nt  mind  j 
When  still,  as  op*ning  Sense  her  dictates  wrote> 
Fair  Virtue  put  a  seal,  or  Vice  a  blot. 

*  I  am  well  aware  of  the  objection  the  critics  may  make  to  my  eouplinff  an  ewe 
to  a  hell-wether;  but  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  Shakesptmre't  At  You  Like 
It,  Act  iii.  Scene  2d,>in  authority  I  conceive .  fully  su£Eicient  to  anawtr  toy  objec- 
tion they  may  think  proper  to  bring  against  me. 

t  Non  lum  qualii  eraro. 

Th« 
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The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true  j 
Methinks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pursue. 
1  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption !)  I — 
No  wit,  no  genius^  yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers,  various  wants  produce — 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  use. 
Men  are  as  various ;  and,  if  right  I  scan. 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

Pray  note  the  fop — half  powder  and  half  lace, 
Nice  as  a  band-box  were  his  dwelling  place  : 
He's  the  gilt-paper,  which  apart  you  store, 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  'scrutore. 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth. 
Are  copy  paper,  of  inferior  worth  : 
I^ss  priz*d,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  decreed. 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  ev'ry  need. 

The  wretch  whom  Av'rice  bids  to  pinch  and  spare. 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir. 
Is  coarse  brown  paper ,  such  as  pedlars  chuse 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

Take  next  the  miser  s  contrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fame,  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  joys. 
Will  any  paper  match  him  ?  Yes,  throughout. 
He's  a  true  sinking  paper,  past  all  doubt. 

The  retail  politician's  anxious  thought 

Deems  this  side  always  right,  and  that  stark  naught ; 

He  foams  with  censure,  with  applause  he  raves  ; 

A  dupe  to  rumours,  and  a  tool  of  knaves ; 

He'll  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proclaim. 

While  such  a  thing  as  fool's-cap  has  a  name. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs  high. 
Who  picks  a  quarrel,  if  you  step  awry, 
Who  can't  a  jest,  a  hint,  or  look  endure  : 
What  is  he  ?  What  ?  Touch-paper,  to  be  sure. 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  fall. 
Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at  all  ? 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  lot  you'll  find  j 
They  are  the  mere  waste-paper  of  mankind. 


ObserTt 
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Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet, 
,  She's  feir  white  paper,  an  unsullied  sheet ; 
On  which  the  happy  man  whom  fate  ordains. 
May  write  his  name^  and  take  her  for  his  pains. 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  I'll  bring  j 

Tis  the  great  man  who  scorns  a  little  thing, 

Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,  whose  maxims  arc  his  own. 

Formed  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone  ; 

True  genuine  royal  paper  is  his  breast  5 

Of  all  the  kinds,  most  precious,  purest,  best. 


CHANSON  de  Mons.  Delille,  pendant  le  Minist^re  di  Mom.  dz 

TuRGOT,  1756. 

Sur  VAlr  *'  La  bonne  Avanturc." 

HONNEUR  k  nos  beaux  espritt, 
Encylop^distes  j 
Du  bonheur  Francois  ^pris, 

Grands  ^conomistes ! 
Par  Jeurs  soins,  au  tems  d'Adam  j 
Nous  reviendrons — c*est  leur  plan  : 
Momus  les  aseiste. 

Ce  n'est  plus  de  nos  bouquins 

Que  vient  la  science ; 
£n  eux  ces  fiers  paladins 

Ont  la.  sapience. 
Les  Colbert  &  les  Sully 
Nous  paroissent  grands — mait,  fy !. 

C'^toit  rignorance ! 

On  verra  tous  les  6tats 

Entr'  eux  se  confondre ,  • 
Les  pauvres>  sur  leurs  grabatt, 

Ne  plus  se  morfondre. 
Des  biens  on  fera  des  lots, 
Qui  rendront  les  gens  dgaux, — 

Le  bel  oeuf  k  pondre  ! 

Du  ni^me  pas  marcheront 

Noblesse  &  roture ; 
Les  Francois  retourneroat  ,     .  . 

Aux  droits  de  la  nature. 
Adieu,  parlemens  &  loix, 
Et  dues,  &  princes,  &  rois, — 

La  belle  avanture ! 

Lori> 
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Lots,  devenus  vertucux 

Par  philosophies 
Les  Fran9oi8  auront  dei  dieux 

A  leur  fantaisie. 
Nous  reverrons  un  oignon 
A  J^sus  darner  le  pion  : — 

La  bonne  folic ! 

Alors,  adieu^  suretd 

Entre  sceurs  &  fibres, 
Sacremens  &  parent^ 

Seront  des  chiaibres : 
Chaque  p^re  imitera 
N06  *  quand  il  s'  enivra : 

Libert^  plejii^re  ! 

Plus  des  moines  ladgoureux^ 

Des  plaintives  nonnes  : 
Au  lieu  d*  adresser  aux  cieux 

Matines  &  nones. 
Nous  verrons  ces  bien  heureux 
Danser,  abjurant  leurs  voeux^ 

Galantcs  chaconnes. 

Prisant  des  novations 

La  fifere  sequelle. 
La  France  des  nations 

Sera  le  module : 
Et  cet  honneur  nous  devron* 
Aux  Turgot  &  compagnons  ; 

Besogue  immortelle ! 

A  qui  nous  devrons  le  plus 

C'est  ^  notie  Mattre  ; 
Qui,  se  croyant  un  abus, 

Ne  voudra  plus  T^tre. 
Ah !  qu'il  faut  aimer  le  bien 
Pour  de  roi  n'^tre  plus  rien  I 

J'enverrois  tout  paitre, 
Ohgu^, 

J*enverrois  tout  paitre ! 

Free  Imitation  of  the  above* 

HAIL!  great  wits,  and  state  physicians. 
Philosophic  politicians. 
Fraternizing  dispositions, 
Dearest  friends  of  France,  Sir  ! 

♦  Ne  faut-il  pas  lire  Lot  au  lieu  de  No^  ? 

Soon 


^ 
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Soon  shall  be  restored  to  man 
Golden  days — (so  runs  their  plan) — 
As  when  first  the  world  began : 
Then  let  us  laugh  and  dance^  Sir ! 

Not  from  musty  volumes  now.  Sir, 
Shall  we  wisdom  seek  to  know.  Sir  ; 
All  must  to  these  heroes  bow.  Sir, 

Sapience*  self  possessing. 
Sully  once,  in  days  far  hence, — 
Colbert — pass'd  for  men  of  sense  :— 
Fudge — all  fudge,  and  mere  preteix^. 

Now  the  world's  confessing. 

Rank  shall  soon  exist  no  longer,—' 
No  distinction  but  the  stronger  j— 
Decency  with  rags  and  hunger 

Shall  together  lie.  Sir. 
Mixing  what  the  world  has  got. 
Each  shall  fairly  take  his  lot. 
Equals  all — old  claims  forgot : 

Pretty  fish  to  fry.  Sir  ! 

Lords  and  tinkers,  vis-lX-vx^y  Sir,    ' 
Shall  sit  down  and  sip  their  tea.  Sir : 
Frenchmen  once  again  shall  see.  Sir, 

Rights  of  Nature  ruling. 
Laws  and  justice,  then,  adieu  \ 
Princes,  Dukes^ — we  want  not  you : — 
Kings  may  strike  their  colours  too  : 

There  '11  be  dainty  fooling. 

Frenchmen,  good  and  virtuous  grown.  Sir, 
Through  philosophy  alone.  Sir, 
Shall  have,  each,  a  god  of  *8  own.  Sir, 

To  his  cut  and  fancy. 
Christians  having  had  their  day, 
Egypt's  hallow*d  onion  may 
Once  again  come  into  play : — ' 

That  s  somewhat  like  a  tansy  ! 

ft 

Licence  then  all  sins  shall  cover. 
Brother  be  received  for  lover. 
Ties  of  blood  be  all  got  over. 

Scruples  nought  that  weighs  Sir, 
Like  the  Ptolemies  of  old  *, 

*  Altered,  fur  obiaous 'reasons,  from  the  origiiia]. 

Or 
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Or  I  he  Persians,  as  we're  told 
Near  relations  mav  be  bold  : — 
Tire  la  Libert^,  Sir  ! 

I^zv  monks  no  more  shall  divell.  Sir, 
Or  pale  nuns  in  cloistered  cell.  Sir, 
Fast  and  penance  now  farewell.  Sir, 

Matins,  nones*,  and  vespers. 
Such  poor  devils,  all  set  free. 
Vows  and  veils  renounce,  you'll  sec. 
And,  round  Liberty's  fair  tree. 

Dance  with  merr)*  step.  Sirs  ! 

Men  admiring  this  fam'd  junto. 

And  the  bliss  they  've  brought  us  unto, 

Ev'ry  nation  soon  will  run  to 

Such  sure  means  of  glory  : — 
This  proud  boast  do  Frenchmen  owe 
First  to  Turgot,  years  ago. 
Now  to  Roberspierre  and  G). 

Chiefs  renown'd  in  storv. 

One  there  i:;,  who,  heart  and  voice,  Sir, 
With  his  people  would  rejoice.  Sir, 
Nay,  resign  his  rule  of  choice.  Sir, 

Would  it  good  command  *em. 
Yet  must  he  love  virtue  well, 
Who  for  nought  a  crown  would  sell ! 
Such  advbers  I'd  soon  tell 

How  to  teach  their  grandam ! !  ! 

PROLOGUE  to*'  Every  one  has  his  Fault."     By  the  Bev.  Mr, 

Nares.     Spoken  by  Mr.  Farren. 

OUR  Author,  who  accuses  great  and  small. 
And  says  so  boldly,  there  are  faults  in  all. 
Sends  me  with  dismal  voice  and  lengthen'd  phiz. 
Humbly  to  own  one  dreadful  fault  of  his  j 
A  fault,  in  modern  Authors  not  uncommon. 
It  is — now  don't  be  angry — He's  a  woman. 

Can  you  forgive  it  ?  Nay,  I'll  tell  you  more. 
One  who  has  dar'd  to  venture  here  before. 
Has  seen  your  smiles,  your  frowns, — tremendous  sight  ! 
Oh,  be  not  in  a  frowning  mood  to-night  I 


*  The  masses  furmerlj^  laid  at  nine  in  the  morinng. 
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The  play,  perhaps,  has  many  things  amiss ; 
Well,  let  us  then  reduce  the  point  lo  this. 
Let  only  those  who  have  no  failings  hiss. 

< 

The  rights  of  women,  says  a  female  pen. 
Are,  to  do  every  thing  as  well  as  men  j 
To  think,  to  argue,  to  decide,  to  write. 
To  talk,  undoubtedly — perhaps,  to  fight, 
(For  females  march  to  war,  like  brave  Commanders, 
Not  in  old  Authors  only — but  in  Flanders). 

I  grant  this  matter  may  be  strain*d  too  far,  ' 

And  Maid  *gainst  Man  is  most  uncivil  war. 
I  grant,  as  all  my  City  friends  will  say. 
That  Men  should  rule,  and  Women  should  obey ; 
That  nothing  binds  the  marriage  contract  faster. 
Than  our — a  *'  Zounds,  Madam,  Fm  your  I-iord  and  Master 
I  grant  their  nature  and  their  frailty'such, 
Women  may  make  too  free — and  know  too  much. 
But  since  the  sex  at  length  has  been  inclin'd 
To  cultivate  that  useful  part  the  mind  j 
Since  they  have  learnt  to  read,  to  write,  to  spell ; — 
Since  some  of  them  have  wit — and  use  it  well ; 
Let  us  not  force  them  back  with  brow  severe 
Within  the  pale  of  ignorance  and  fear. 
Confined  entirely  to  domestic  arts. 
Producing  only  children,  pies,  and  tarts  : 
The  fav'rite  feble  of  the  tuhefiil  Nine, 
Implies  that  female  genius  is  divine. 

Then  drive  not.  Critics,  with  tyrannic  rage, 
A  supplicating  fair-one  from  the  stage  -, 
The  Comic  Muse,  perhaps,  is  gi'owing  old. 
Her  lovers,  you  well  know,  are  few  and  cold. 
Tis  time  then  freely  to  enlarge  the  plan. 
And  let  all  those  write  Comedies — th^t  can. 


EPILOGUE.    By  M.  P.  Andrews.  Spoken  by  Mn,  Mattocki. 

"  XJIACH  has  his  fault,"  we  readily  allow. 

Fj  To  this  decree  our  dearest  friends  must  bow  j 
One  is  too  careless,  one  is  too  correct. 
All,  save  your  own  sweet  self,  has  some  defect  j 
And  characters  to  ev*ry  virtue  dear. 
Sink  from  a  hint,  or  suffer  by  a  sneer. 

"Sir 
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"  Sir  Harry  Blink  !  Oh,  he*8  a  worthy  man, 
"  Still  anxious  to  do  all  the  good  he  can } 
"  To  aid  dbtress,  would  share  his  last  poor  guinea, 
"  Delights  in  kindness — but  then,  what  a  ninny  !** 

Lady  doll  Primrose  says  to  Lady  Sly, 
"  You  know,  Miss  Tidlikins  ?  Yes — looks  awry— 
*'  She's  going  to  be  married — that  won*t  mend  it  j 
"  They  say  she  '11  have  a  fortune — and  she  '11  spei]^  it. 
*'  I  hope  your  Ladyship  visits  Lady  Hearty, 
"  We  meet  to-night — a  most  delightful  party. 
"  I  don't  like  Dowagers  who  would  be  young, 
"  And  *twixt  ourselves,  they  say — she  has  a  tongue/* 

If  such  the  general  blame  that  all  await. 
Say,  can  our  Author  'scape  the  general  fete  ? 
Some  will  dislike  the  saucy  truths  she  teaches. 
Fond  batchelors,  and  virives  who  wear  the  breeches. 

"  Let  me  be  wedded  to  a  handsome  youth," 
Cries  old  Miss  Mumblelove,  without  a  tooth. 
"  These  worn-out  Beaux,  because  they  have  heavy  pu 
"  Expect  us  spinsters  to  become  their  nurses. 
*'  To  love  and  be  beloved's  the  happy  wife  5 
*'  A  mutual  passion  is  the  charm  of  life." 

Marriage  is  Heav'n*s  best  gift,  we  must  believe  it. 
Yet  some  with  weak  ideas  can't  conceive  it. 
Poor  Lady  Sobwell's  grief  the  Town  wou*d  stun ; 
*'  Oh,  Tiffany !  your  mistress  is  undone.'* 
"  Dear  Ma'am— I  hope  my  Lord  is  well — don't  cry."— 
"  Haven't  I  cause  ? — ^The  monster  will  not  die— 
"  The  reason  why  I  married  him  is  clear, 
*'  I  fondly  thought  he  could  not  live  a  year : 
**  But  now  his  dropsy's  better,  and  his  cough — 
*'  Not  the  least  chance  for  that  to  take  him  ofiF. 
"  I,  that  could  have  young  husbands  now  in  plenty, 
*'  Sha'n't  be  a  widow  till  I'm  one-and-twenty — 
"  No  lovely  weeds — No  sweet  dishevell'd  hair — 
"  Oh !  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  in  despair."     ^Sobbing  and  crying. 

Sir  Tristram  Testy  worn  with  age  and  gout. 
Within  all  spleen,  and  flannel  all  without. 
Roars  from  his  elbow-chair,  "  Reach  me  my  crutches  ; 
*'  Oh  !  if  death  had  my  wife  within  his  clutches, 
"  With  what  delight  her  funeral  meats  I'd  gobble, 
**  And  though  not  dance  upon  her  grave,  I'd  hobble  5 


No 


^ 
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No  longer  then  my  peace  she  could  unlunge, 
"  I  shou'd  cut  capers  soon —       [Tiies  to  jump,  and  stumbles, 

*'  Zounds  wliat  a  twinge  !** 

These  playful  pictures  of  discordant  life. 
We  bring  to  combat  discontent  and  strife; 
And,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  sweetly  prove. 
The  charms  that  wait  on  fond  and  faithful  love  ; 
When  suited  years  and  pliant  tempers  join. 
And  the  heart  glows  with  energy  divine. 
As  the  lov*d  ofispring  of  the  happy  pair 
Oft  climb  the  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Such  joys  this  happy  country  long  has  known. 
Reared  in  the  Cot,  reflected  from  the  Throne ; 
Oh !  may  the  glorious  zeal,  the  loyal  stand 
Which  nobly  animate  this  envied  land, 
Secure  to  every  breast,  with  glad  increase. 
The  heart-felt  blessings  of  domestic  peace ! 


STANZAS.     Written  by  Lord  Capbl,  when  he  was  a  Prisoner  in  the 

Tower,  during  Cromwell's  Usurpation, 

BEAT  on,  proud  Billows  !  Boreas,  blow ! 
Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof ; 
Your  indjj^ities  do  plainly  show 
That  innocence  is  Tempest-proof. 
Tho'  surly  Nereus  frowns,  my  thoughts  are  calm  : 
Then  strike,  AMctlon,  for  thy  wounds  ai*e  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail 

A  private  closet  is  to  me. 
Whilst  a  good  Conscience  is  my  bail, 
And  Innocence-  my  Jiberty : 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  Anchoret. 

Here  Sin — for  want  of  food — must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  rogues  out,  and  keep  me  in : 
Malice  is  now  grown  charitable,  sure  5 
Fm  not  committed,  but  Pm  kept  secure. 
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And  wliilst  1  wiah  to  be  retired. 

Into  this  private  room  I'm  turn'd. 
As  if  their  wisdom  had  conspir'd 
The  Salamander  should  be  burned  : 
Or,  like  those  Sophists  who  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  condemned  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  Cynic  hugs  his  poverty. 

The  Pelican  her  wilderness. 
And  *tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus : — 
Contentment  feels  no  smart — Stoics  we  see 
Make  torments  easy  by  their  apathy. 

I'm  in  this  cabinet  lockM  up. 

Like  some  high-prized  Margaritc  ; 
Or,  like  some  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
I'm  cloistered  up  from  public  sight ; — 
Retiredness  is  a  part  of  Majesty, 
And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  Tm  as  great  as  thee  ! 

These  manacles  upon  mine  arm 

I  as  my  mistress'  favours  wear ; 
And,  for  to  keep  mine  ancles  warm, 
I  have  aome  iron  shackles  there : — 
Those  walls  are  but  my  garrison — this  cell — 
Which  men  call  jail — is  but  my  citadel. 

Thus  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life,  »  « 

Thinking  to  make  his  purpose  sure. 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 

Did  only  wound  him  to  his  cure : — 
Malice,  we  see,  wants  wit  for  what  is  meant  j 
Mischief  oftimes  proves  favour  by  the  event. 

Alt  ho'  I  cannot  see  my  King, 

Neither  in  person  nor  in  coin. 
Yet  Contemplation  is  a  thing 

That  renders  what  I  have  not  mine  :— 
My  King  from  me  no  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  in  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  Nightingale, 

A  prisoner  clobc  kept  in  a  cage. 
How  she  doth  chaunt  her  vvoful  tale 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ? — 
Kv<n  that  her  melody  doth  plainly  prove, 
Her  boughs  arc  trees,  her  cage  a  jjleasant  grove. 

1  au 
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I  am  that  bird  which  they  combine. 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
And  though  my  corpse  they  can  confine^ 
Yet  maugre  that  my  soul  is  free : — 
Tho*  I'm  mur*d  up,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  sing. 
Disgrace  to  Rebels ! — Glory  to  my  King ! 

My  soul  is  free  as  is  the  ambient  air 

Which  doth  my  outward  parts  include. 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
To  company  my  solitude : — 
What  tho'  they  do  with  chains  my  body  bind. 
My  King  alone  can  captivate  my  mind  !  CAPEL. 


Lbmerius,  in  the  Year  1618,  quoted  the  following  Latin  Verses,  tvhich  he 
says  were  written  by  a  Protestant  /Advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
50  Years  before  that  Time. 

*'  XjlESTINAT  propere  cursii,  jam  temporis  ordo, 

r     Quo  locus,  et  Franci  Majestas  prlsca  Senatus, 
Papa,  Sacerdotes,  Missae,  Simulachra,  Deique 
Fictitii  atque  omnis  superos  exosa  potestas 
Judicio  Domini  justo  sublata  peribunt.*' 

In  the  dark  volume  of  resistless  fate 

What  various  changes  threaten  Gallia's  state  ! 

Within  the  period  of  one  luckless  hour 

The  Roman  pontiff's  arrogated  power. 

The  monarch's  lawless  and  despotic  sway. 

The  venal  senates  that  his  will  obey. 

The  mass,  vile  mummei^,  the  priest's  deceit 

The  sculptured  idol,  superstition's  cheat ; 

All  that  the  soul  in  slavish  fetters  bind^ 

Debase  the  soul  or  vilify  mankind ; 

These,  while  eternal  justice  rules  this  ball. 

These,  these,  by  Heav'n's  own  high  behest^  shall  fall. 

In  endless  ruin  and  confusion  hurKd, 

A  dread  example  to  a  wond'ring  world. 


Account 
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jCaUaagaeo/rngmeiWHthPar- 
IrwUifrvm  Egbert  tU  Gitct  u  At 
proem  Tmt,  ramrartiffg  of  tU  Ef- 
JigUt  of  fawMt  n  *Cfry  ti'nlk  nj 
KMaXi/c)  '^  O'"  ">^'  '''"^ 
Smiaa  i*  Iktif  CmoHtji  mt  t»- 
fwrdtd  im  lU  AnM*U  yf  tU  Eng- 

Irititf  t^  ihunuter  mdtnd  tVn 
eaiupioum»iii  liar  Daf  i  mlkan 
Jpftiubi,  aMarnkg  Ih*  Porttaiu 
oj  auk  f^<isiwff  Oh  ^iher  if 
AiVuttict  «uA  ikt!  Boifat  FawUUa 
of.  <ir  Rttidaice  at  fMtm  in,  tku 
Kingdom,  or  if  ikrituig  from  U 
tone  TUU  of  Ditltmctiot,  maj 
claim  a  Piatt  m  Hm  BriiUh  Stria, 
WUlAodiadlf  dupoMtd  in  CLuia, 
tBui  Mmpaud  mik  a  Kamixr 
of  Sol'uai,  lairpafinod  aiul  gent' 
alogual,  im«r  befort  pid>tuh<4. 
By  Henry  Bramli?.    4id. 

THE  above  long  title  is  snifi- 
deatly  iadicatiie  of  the  con- 
tcDts  of  a  work,  wluch,  from  & 
mere  superfcial  view  of  it,  for  ire 
cojift^  "e  do  not  potaes«  fufBcienc 
mttt  wid  conuoisseurship  to  enter 
into  3  minute  critical  examination 
ot  it,  appears  to  us  to  be  eseciilec) 
with  constdeiabte  accuTTKj,  and  on 
wbkb  most  estraonlinary  pains 
and  diligence  must  have  beeo  be- 
fttowed:  it  possesses  not  for  general 
naders  the  eniertainment  afforded 
bj  Gnogci'a  fiiqgrapfaical  History, 


vfakb  iftt  ifitnNivttd  tke  B 
lliM  (liid;,  but.  rmtn   ibe  j 
(uimbcr,  ar  well  3»  frma  thM  o 
imred  roeihoii.  of  a 
riMfting  the  pictures,  wc  d 
twlit  wiD  |inMcagtcsE«i 
to  funttKim,  aaij  of  atott 
llian  Mr.  Uran^rr's 


^tk/ritairitwo/PUmt  farh-, 
vtwmmeni  of  Britiab  ItMK^  i 
J?«7iiiafi>H  (/  7V«afe  ta  tH  ^ 
loilits.  isi/i  UwiOaa  of  m  9 
ArrifN  GaMnUM*/,  vf  C 
riof  Economy,  ami  »f  T 
AilanmatriUuMi,  fat  (ft« 
Merau  of  Grvat  BriiaiOi  4 
Hits.    Btf Brace 

HOWfXEU  fasponant  laiaS 
tun  tta>e  beoootc,  dMfl  " 
of  ttunu  Ine  been  in  a  grot  n 
ctiD^Dcd  to  the  dindcn  mt  c 
pao^'f  tfTFRnti-,  (o  tbc  n 
nhoQi  bb  majoty  ttt*  a 
public  duty  af  coanoeti  ^ 
iiiical  and  caaimercad  pnKtcdfqg 
uf  the  commny  wiUi  Lte  grna* 
interests  and  i>ntt|Krity  of  the  en 
pJTCi  sn<i  to  [Biiliauteot,  lo  wboa 
both  the  dimrtun  anij  tbo  exec4 
rive  poiver  are  lEtpimible. 

It  bad  iMitv,  boneter,  becnn 
necessary  to  by  lieJore  ttic  b^iala 
itiTc  and  the  public  the  evcaU  aM 
C)tvuB»tanw«  from  wUckx  pM 
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for  the  future  government  of  the  ctjutous  trade  within* the  company  8 

British  territories  in  India,  and  re-  limits,  and  of  the  import  trade,  are 

gulation  of  the  trade  to  the  East-  submitted    to    consideration.       A 

Indies  must  proceed ;  and  with  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the 

view  to  this  object,  Mr.  Bruce  has  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors, 

compiled    the   laborious   work  of  and  of  the  board  of  commissioners 

which  the  following  is  an  outline  :  for  the  affairs  of  India,  concluded 

In  the  introduction  the  leading  the  work, 

events  in  the  history  of  Hindostan  The  authorities  upon  which  the 

and  of  the  East  India  company  are  whole  of  this  detail  rests,  have  been 

explained,  as  the  source  from  which  obtained  either  from  the  records  of 

the  successive  plans  upon  the  sub-  tlie  company  and  from  the  archives 

ject  of  India  afifairs  have  proceeded,  of  the  state,  or  from  the  communi* 

as  well  as  the  system  upon  which  cations  of  those  whose  official  and 

the  British  interests  in  the  East  are  local  knowledge  qualify  them  to 

at  present  administered.  aid  their  country  upon  this  impor* 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  a  tant  occasion, 

digest  of  the  plans  firom  the  con-  Mr.  Bruce  has   employed  much 

quest  of  the  company,  till  their  af-  industry  in  collecting  from  difierent 

fairs  came  to  be  placed  under  the  quarters    the  most    authentic  in- 

controul  of   the    state,  and  from  formation  on  the  subject  of  which 

that  period  to  the  present  times,  is  he  treats,  and  we  have  no  doubt 

brought  under  review,  that  the  po-  but  that  his  work  will  prove  a  very 

litical  and    commercial  principles  valuable  acquisition  to  the  studiers 

which  must  direct  in  the  future  ad-  of  oriental  politics. 

ministration  of  Indian  affairs  might    . 

be  fully  perceived. 

In  Part   II.    the  outlines  of  a  The  History,  adl  and  Commercial, 

plan    of  foreign   government,  of  o/Mc  British  Colonies  iw^^e  West 

commercial  economy,  and  of  do-  Indies,  in  two  volumes.  By  Bryan 

mestic  administration,  are  submit-  Edwards,   Esq,  of  the  Island  of 

ted  to  examination.    The  foreign  Jamaica,  4to.  1793. 
government  is  deduced  from  the 

history  of  India,  and  from  the  mixed  rilHE   general    history    of    the 

tenure  of  conquests  and  of  treaties  JL    West    Indies    being    already 

by  which   Great  Britain  holds  its  sufficiently  known,  and  th%  princi- 

possessions.  The  judicial,  financial,  pal  events  relating  to  their  disco- 

and  military  powers  required  to  ad-  very,  conquest  and  settlement,  hav* 

minister  this  government  with  ef-  ing  employed  the  pens  of  several 

feet  are  explained,  in  their  relation  celebrated  Spanish  and  French  wri« 

to  both  of  these  sources  of  infbr-  ters,  in  more  connected  and  early 

niation.  periods,  the  author  of  this  valuable 

The  connexion  of  the  Ea$t-India  work  has  made  the  chief  objects  of 

trade  with  the  revenues  of  the  pro-  his  performance  particularly  appli« 

vinces  and   with  the  revenues  of  cable  to  later  times,  and  the  pre- 

the  nation  is  next  examined ;  and  sent  civil  and  political  state  of  the 

suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  British  colonies,  with  their  agricul- 

the  export  trade,  and  of  the  dr-  tural  and  commercial  condition  and 

Vol.  XXXV.  £  e                                interests. 
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interests,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  have  achie\'ed>  and  may 
maintain,  their  riches  and  impor- 
tance. At  the  same  time,  our  au- 
thor has  not  omitted  to  collect, 
from  various  authorities,  any  essen- 
tial occuirence  in  the  ancient  histo- 
ries of  the  West  Indies,  or  any  im- 
portant event,  cither  local  or  gene- 
ral, which  has  taken  place  since 
they  wore  first  explored  by  the  re- 
nowned Columbus.  And  although 
Mr.  Long  has,  in  our  own  time, 
in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  taken  a 
very  extensive  view  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  yet  the  fundamental 
materials  of  the  work  before  us  are 
entirely  original,  and,  considered 
either  for  novelty  or  magnitude, 
comprehend  such  a  mass  of  intelli- 
gence, so  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, that  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
place  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  highest 
rank  in  the  annals  of  the  historic 
literature  of  Great  Britain.  We 
shall  present  our  readers  with  the 
plan  of  the  work  itself^  from  the 
author's  own  words : 

"  To  present  the  reader  with  an 
historical  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  settlements  made  by 
our  own  nation  in  the  West  Indian 
islands. 

To  explain  their  constitutional 
establishments,  internal  govern- 
ments, and  the  political  system 
maintained  by  Great  Britain  to- 
wards them. 

To  describe  the  manners  and 
dispositions  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants, as  influenced  by  climate, 
situation,  and  other  local  causes; 
comprehending  an  account  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  some  observa- 
tions on  the  negro  character  and 
genius,  and  reflections  on  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  established  in  our 
colonies : 


To  furnish  a  more  comprebensife 
account  than  has  hitherto  appeared 
of  tha  agriculture  of  the  sugar 
islands  in  general,  and  of  their  rich 
and  valuable  staple  commodities, 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton 
in  particular ; — and  finally 

To  display  the  various  and  widdy 
extended  branches  of  their  com- 
merce ;  |)ointing  out  the  relations 
of  each  towards  the  other*  and  to* 
wards  the  several  great  intemts, 
the  manufactures,  navigation*  r^ 
venues,  and  lands  of  Great  Britain. 

These,  together  with  several  col- 
lateral disquisitions,  are  the  topies 
on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  and  convey  to  the  pobfic 
useful  and  acceptable  inlbrmation." 

Previous  to  proceeding  to  investi- 
gations, merely  of  a  political  and 
commercial  nature,  our  author  ea- 
ters on  a  retrospective  survey  <tf  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  West  lo- 
ci i  an  islands  when  first  discovered 
by  Columbus,  and  on  a  delineatioD 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  character  and  genius  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants,  a  task  which, 
from  having  resided  many  years  in 
the  countries  of  which  he  writes, 
he  is  fully  competent  to*  and  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  infiaence  of 
climate  and  situation,  on  the  dis- 
position, temper*  and  intellects  of 
the  inhabitants,  better  than  many 
of  those  writers,  who,  without  the 
same  advantage*  have  undertaken 
to  compile  systems*  and  establish 
conclusions  on  this  subject 

'^  On  the  other  branches  ctf  my 
work,  says  Mr.  Edwards,  great 
part,  I  presume  to  think*  will  be  new 
to  many  of  my  readers-  I  have  not 
met  with  any  book  that  even  pre- 
tends to  furnish  a  comprehensive 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  our  national 
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settlements  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  The  system  of  agricul- 
ture practised  in  the  West  Indies^ 
is  almost  as  much  unknown  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of 
Japan.  They  know  indeed,  that 
sugar,  and  indigo,  and  cotton,  and 
coffee,  are  raised  and  produced 
there  5  but  they  are  very  generally, 
and  to  a  suq)rising  degree,  unin* 
formed  concerning  the  method  by 
which  those  and  other  valuable 
commodities  are  cultivated  and 
brought  to  perfection. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade  and  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances, so  much  has  been  said  of 
late  by  others,  that  it  may  be  sup- 
posed there  remains  but  little  to  be 
added  by  me.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  my  account  both  of  the 
trade  and  the  situation  of  the  en- 
slaved negroes  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, differs  very  essentially  from 
the  representations  that  have  been 
given,  not  only  in  a  great  variety 
of  pamphlets  and  other  publica- 
tions, but  also  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  were  examined  before 
the  house  of  commons.  The  pub- 
lic must  judge  between  us,  and  I 
should  be  in  no  pain  about  the  re- 
sult, if  the  characters  of  some  of 
those  persons  who  have  stood  forth 
on  this  occasion  as  accusers  of  the 
resident  planters,  were  as  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  they 
are  in  the  West  Indies.  What  I 
have  written  on  these  subjects  has 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  great 
part  of  my  observations  are  founded 
on  personal  knowledge  and  actual 
experience ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
native  Africans,  as  distinguished  by 
national  habits  and  characteristic 
features,  I  venture  to  think  that 
my  remarks  will  be    found    both 


new  and  interestirtg."  We  have 
to  regret,  that  it  would  take  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  plan,  to 
render  adequate  justice  to  the  me- 
rits of  this  valuable  work.  We 
can  do  little  more  therefore,  for 
the  gratification  of  our  readers, 
than  to  select  some  detached  speci- 
mens, and  recommend  the  work 
itself  to  their  perusal;  in  which 
there  are,  in  both  volumes,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  pages,  abound- 
ing with  useful  information  for  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher,  as 
well  as  for  the  planter  and  the  mer- 
chant, and  others  concerned  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  already  presented  our 
readers  with  the  prospectus  of  the 
undertaking,  as  set  forth  by  the 
author;  and  we  now  can  assure 
them  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  faith- 
fully fulfilled  the  arduous  task  ia 
which  he  engaged. 

In  regard  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Indian  islsunds, 
subdued  by  the  Spaniards,  there 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  any 
other  vestiges  of  those  unhappy 
people  than  their  bones,  occasion- 
ally discovered  in  dreary  caverns. 

\n  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico* 
Mr.  Edwards  computes  the  number 
of  the  aborigines  to  have  been  about 
three  millions ;  differing  on  this 
point  from  Les  Casas,  who  states  it 
at  six  millions  :  1,900,000  of  whom 
inhabited  St.  Domingo. 

The  fate  of  these  mild,  unoffend- 
ing, and  harmless  people,  is  re- 
lated by  our  author  in  the  follow- 
ing strains  of  pathetic  elegance : 
'  "  All  the  murders  and  desola- 
tions of  the  Tnmt  pitiless  tyrants, 
that  ever  diverted  themselves  with 
the  pangs  and  convulsions  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  fall  infinitely  short 
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of  llic  bloody  onoriiiitit'S  committed 
by  t])e  Spanis>h  nation,  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  new  world  ;  a  conquest, 
on  a  low  frtimato,  effected  by  the 
nuiiclcr  of  ten  millions  of  the  spe- 
cies !  liut,  although  the  accounts 
wiiich  are  transmitted  down  to  us 
of  this  dreadful  outrage  are  authen- 
ticated beyond  the  po-ssihility  of 
dispute,  the  mind,  shrinking  from 
the  contemplation,  wishes  to  resist 
conviction,  and  to  relieve  itself  hy 
incredulity :  such,  at  least,  is  the 
apolojry  which  I  woidd  fianie  for 
the  author  of  tlie  American  Hi&tory 
(Dr.  Jlobert?on),  when  I  find  him 
attempting,  in  contradiction  to  the 
voice  and  feelings  of  all  mankind, 
to  palliate  such  horrible  wickednes?. 
Yet  the  same  author  lulmits,  that,  in 
theshort  inter\ al  of  fifteen  vears  sub- 
secuent  to  the  discovery  of  the  West 

I  ¥ 

Indies,  the  Spaniards  had  reduced  the 
natives  of  Hispaniola  from  a  n)illion 
to  sixty  thousand.  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  remarks  on  the  hodilv  fee- 
blencss  of  these  poor  Indians,  and 
their  natural  incapacity  for  labour. 
.Such  a  constitutional  defect,  if  it 
existed,  entitled  them  to  greater 
lenity;  but  the  Spaniards  distri- 
buted them  into  lots,  and  compel- 
led them  to  dig  in  the  mines,  with- 
out rest  or  intermission,  until  death, 
their  only  refuge,  put  a  period  to 
their  sufferings.  Such  as  attempt- 
ed resistance,  or  to  escape,  their 
merciless  tyrants  hunted  down  with 
dogs,  which  were  fed  on  their  flesh. 
They  disregarded  sex  and  age,  and 
with  impious  and  frantic  bigotry 
even  called  in  religion  to  sanctify 
their  cruelties.  Some,  more  zea- 
lous than  the  rest,  forced  their  mi- 
serable captives  into  the  water, 
and,  after  administering  to  them 
the  rite  of  baptism,  cut  their  throats 
to  prevent  their  apostasy  !     Others 


made  a  vow  to  hang,  or  burn,  thir- 
teen every  morning,  in  honoar  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  twelve  Apos- 
tle^ !  \or  were  these  the  excesses 
only  of  a  blind  and  remorseless  fa- 
naticism, which,  exciting  our  ab- 
liorrence,  excites  also  uur  pity  ;  the 
Spaniards  were  actuated  in  many 
iu^tances  hy  such  wantonness  of 
malice  as  is  wholly  unexampled  in 
the  wide  history  of  human  depra- 
vity. P.  Martyr  relates,  that  it 
was  a  frequent  practice  among 
them  to  murder  the  Indians  in  His- 
panolia  in  sport ;  or  merely,  he  ob- 
serves, to  keep  their  hands  in  use. 
'i1iey  had  an  emulation  which  of 
them  could  most  dexterously  strike 
off  the  head  of  a  man  at  a  blow} 
and  wagers  frequently  depended  on 
this  hellish  exercise.  To  fill  up 
the  measure  of  this  iniquity,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
nation  at  large  participated  in  the 
guilt  of  individuals,  the  court  of 
Spain  not  only  neglected  to  punish 
these  enormities  in  its  subjects  \ 
but,  when  rapacity  and  avarice  had 
nearly  defeated  their  own  purposes, 
by  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  na- 
tives of  Hispaniola,  the  king  gave 
permission  to  seize  on  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  transport  them 
to  perish  in  the  mines  of  that 
island.  After  reading  these  ac- 
counts, who  can  help  forming  an 
indignant  wish,  that  the  hand  of 
heaven,  by  some  miraculous  inter- 
position, had  swept  these  European 
tyrants  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
On  the  whole,  if  we  consider  of 
how  little  benefit  the  acquisition  of 
these  islands  has  since  proved  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  count  over  the 
cost  of  the  conquest,  we  must  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  include 
such  an  event  as  the  massacre  of 
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ten  millions  of  innocent  people 
(comprehending  the  butcheries  in 
Mexico  and  Peru)  amongst  the 
number  of  those  partial  evils,  which 
ultimately  terminate  in  general 
good.  Nor  can  we  possibly  recon- 
cile its  permission  to  our  limited 
ideas  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness !  Divines  therefore  justly  con- 
clude, that  no  stronger  proof  than 
that  which  arises  from  hence  need 
be  given  of  the  existence  of  a  fu- 
ture state>  wherein  the  unequal 
distribution  of  misery  and  happiness 
in  this  life  shall  be  adjusted  3  when 
the  crooked  shall  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain  *.'* 

We  shall  conclude  our  account 
of  this  valuable  work  by  extract- 
ing from  it  for  our  readers,  a  ge- 
neral view  and  topographical  de- 
scription of  each  of  our  West  India 
islands:  to  begin,  therefore,  with 
the  most  important. — 


Jamaica 


Is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
4000  miles  S.  W.  of  Kngland.  It 
has  the  island  of  Hispaniola  at  the 
distance  of  30  leagues  to  the  east : 
the  island  of  Cuba  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  north  :  the  gulph  of 
Honduras  to  the  west  3  and  Car- 
thagena,  on  the  great  continent  of 
South  America,  distant  145  leagues 
to  the  south.  The  center  of  Ja- 
maica lies  in  about  18*^  12'  north 
latitude,  in  longitude  about  76^  45' 
west  from  London.  From  these 
data  the  geographical  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  climate,  although 
tempered  and  greatly  mitigated  by 
various  causes,  which  in  this  work 
are  explained,  is  extremely  hot, 
with  little  variation  from  January 


to  December;  that  the  days  and 
nights  are  nearly  of  equal  duration; 
there  being  little  more  than  two 
hours  difference  between  the  longest 
day  and  the  shortest  3  that  there  is 
very  little  twilight  3  and  finally, 
that  when  it  is  12  o*clock  at  noon 
in  London,  it  is  about  seven  in  the 
morning  in  Jamaica. 

The  island  is  150  miles  in  length, 
and  on  a  medium  of  three  measure- 
ments at  different  places,  about 
40  miles  in  breadth.  These  data, 
supposing  the  island  to  have  been 
a  level  country,  would  give 
3,840,000  acres  3  but  a  great  part 
consisting  of  high  mountains,  the 
superficies  of  which  comprise  far 
more  land  than  the  base  alone,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  allowing  on 
that  account  ^,  which  is  240,000, 
makes  a  total  of  4,080,000.  Of 
these  it  is  found  by  a  return  of  the 
clerk  of  the  patents,  that  no  more 
than  1,907,589  were,  in  November 
1789,  located  or  taken  up  by  grant 
from  the  crown.  Thus  it  appears 
that  upwards  of  one  half  the  lands 
are  considered  as  of  no  kind  of  va- 
lue, the  expence  of  taking  out  a 
patent  being  of  no  great  account, 
and  even  of  the  located  lands  little 
more  than  a  million  is  at  present  in 
cultivation. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three 
counties,  which  are  named  Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  and  Cornwall.  The 
county  of  Middlesex  is  composed 
of  eight  parishes,  one  town,  and 
thirteen  villages.  The  town  is  that 
of  St.  Jago  de  la  Veza,  or  Spanish 
town,  the  capital  of  the  island :  it 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cobre,  about  six  miles  from  the 
sea,'  and  contains  between  5  and 
600  houses,  and  about  5000  inba* 
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bitaiits/  including  free  people  of  Cornwall  •  coHbdni  Hvs  pmsba^ 

Gcdour.    It  is  the  residence  of  the  three  towns^  and  mx  viUageL    The 

governor  or  commander  in  chief,  towns  a^re  Savanna  la-mar,  on  the 

who  is  aoconmiodated  with  a  su*  south inde  of  thcT island;  andMooi* 

perb  palace;   and  it  is  here  that  tego   bay. and    Falmouth  on  thjK 

the  legislature  is  convened,  and  the  north.    The  former  was  almost  ear 

court  of  chancery  and  the  supreme  tirely  destroyed  by  a  dreadftd  hur- 

court  of  judicature  are  held.  ricane  and  Inundation  of  the  sea  ia 

The  county  of  Surrey  contains  1780.     It  is  now  partly  rebuilt* 

seven  parishes,  two  towns,  and  eight  and  may  contain  firom  60  to  70 

villages.    The  towns  are  those  of  houses.    Montego  bay  is  a  ikmrish- 

Kingston  and  Pbrt  Royal :  the  for*  ing  and  opulent  town ;  it  consists  d 

mer  of  which  is  situated  on  the  825  houses,  33  of  which  are  ca|rir 

north  side  of  a  beautiful  harbour,  tal  stores  or  warehouses,  and  coiir 


and  was  founded  in   1693,  when  tains  about  600  white  inhabifatit^ 

repeated  desolations  by  earthquake  Falmouth,  or^  as  it  is  mote  pi^ 

anid  fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  monly  called,  the  Pdnt,  ia  ^tiisited 

from  F6rt-Royal.   It  contains  1665  on  the  south  side  of  Martha.  Qrae 

houses,  beside  negro  huts  and  ware-  harbour,  and   including    the  ad< 

houses.     The  niunber  of  inbabi-  joining  villages  of  Martha  Brse, 

tants  in  the  year  1788  was  6539  -,  and  the  rock,  is  composed  of  ^ 

of  free  people  of  colour  3230;  of  houses. 

slaves  16,659; — total   number  of  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants 

inhabitants,  of  all  complexions  and  of  Jamaica,  of  all  complexions  and 

conditions,  26,478.    It  is  a  place  of  conditions,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 

great  trade  and  opulence.    Many  lows  : 
of  the  houses  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  town  are  extremely  mngnifi*  Whites                «              SOflOO 

cent ;  and  the  markets  for  butchers  Freed  negroes  and  people 

meat,  turtle,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  and  of  colour          -            10,000 

vegetables,  &c.  are  inferior  to  none.  Maroons               -              1,400 

And  since  the  surroun^ng  country  Negro  slaves         -         tSO,000 

is  become  cleared  of   wood,  this  ■■  ■ 

town  is  found  to  be  as  healthiiil  as  Total      1191,400 

any  in  Europe.    Port-Royal,  once  ■  ■ 
a  place  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 

importance  in  the  West  Indies,  is  The  trade  of  this  island  will  best 

now  reduced  by  repeated  calami*  appear  by  the  quantity  of  diippiig 

ties  to  three  streets,  a  few  lanes,  andthenumberof  seamen  to  which 

and  about  200  houses.  It  contains,  it  gives  employment,  of  which  the 

however,  the  royal  navy  yard,  for  total  to  all  parts  is  400  vessels,  con* 

heaving   down  and    refitting  the  taining  78,862  tons,  navigated  by 

king's  ships ;  the  navy  hospital,  and  8,845  men. 

bariWks  for  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  anaount  of  the  exports  of 

The  fortifications  are  in  excellent  the   diflerent  productions  of  the 

order,  and  vie  in  strength  with  any  island,   between  the  5th  Jamuay 

fortress  in  the  king's  dominions.  1787>  and  the  5th  January  1788, 

from 
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from  the  inspector  general's  account 
appears  to  be  as  follows : 


Sugar 

Hum 

Mclasses 

Piemento 

CoflFee 


840>548  cwt. 
2^543,025  gal. 

6,416  do. 
616,444  lbs. 

6,395  cwt. 


Cotton  wool      1,906,467  lbs. 

Indigo  -  27,6^3  do. 

Ginger  -  4,816  cwt. 

Cacao  -  82  do. 

Tobacco         -         18,140  lbs. 

Mahogany        -       5,878  tons 

Logwood        -        6,701  tons 

Miscellaneous  ar-^ 

tides,  value  in  >sS^47fiS6 
pounds  sterl.    J 

Total  value  in  English  money 
«6'.2, 136,442. 

The  total  of  imports  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  amounts  in  English 
money  to  the  sum  of  ^.1,496,232. 


Knglish  Charaibean  Islands. 

Barbadoes. 

Is  situated  in  13^*  10'  N.  lat.  and 
in  longitude  59^  W.  from  London. 
It  is  about  21  miles  in  length  and 
14  in  breadth,  and  contains  106,470 
acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.  In  1786,  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were 
16,167  whites,  838  free  people  of 
colour,  and  62,115  negroes.  The 
exports  on  an  average  of  17S4« 
1785,  and  1786,  were  9^554  hog- 
sheads of  sugar,  5,448  puncheons  of 
rum,  6,320  bags  of  ginger,  8,331 
bags  of  cotton,  exclusive  of  some 
smaller  articles,  as  aloes,  sweet- 
meats, &c.  of  which  the  quantities 
are  not  ascertained.  The  total  va- 
lue of  the  exports  in  English  mo- 
ney is  639,6051. 


Barbadoes  is  divided  into  5  dis- 
tricts and  1 1  parishes,  and  contains 
4  towns*  Bridge-town,  Ostins  or 
Charles  town,  St.  James*s,  and 
Streights-town.  Bridge-town,  the 
capital,  before  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  fires  of  1766,  consisted  of  about 
1,500  houses,  which  were  mostly 
built  of  brick,  and  it  is  still  the 
seat  of  government,  and  may  be 
called  the  chiof  residence  of  the 
governor,  who  is  provided  with  a 
country  villa,  called  Pilgrims,  situ-' 
ated  within  a  mile  of  it :  his  salary 
was  raised  by  Q.  Anne,  firom  1200 
to  20001.  per  annum ;  the  whole 
of  which  is  paid  out  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
duty. 


Grbkada. 


Contains  about  80,000  acres  of 
land,  though  the  quantity  in  actual 
cultivation  has  never  exceeded 
50,000  acres.  The  exports  of  the 
year  1787«  from  Grenada  and  its 
dependencies,  were  175,548  cwt. 
of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  rum> 
4300  gallons  of  mekisses,  8812  cwt. 
of  cofiee,  2716  cwt  of  cacao« 
2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton,  2810  Um. 
of  indigo,  and  various  miscellaneoui 
articles,  as  hydes,  dying  woods,  &c. 
of  the  value  of  64,5451.  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  exports  in 
English  mon^,  was  614,9081.  ster- 
ling. 

This  island  is  divided  into  nt 

parishes,  and  its  chief  dependency, 
QujacoUi  forms  a  seventh  parish  i 
the  capital  town  is  called  St.  Geoige. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  1000,  the  number 
of  negroes  are  23,986>  and  the 
people  of  colour  1 1  ]  5* 

The 
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The  governor's  salary  is  32001.  its  dependencies,  between  5tb  Jan. 

currency  *,  which   is  raised  by  a  1787>  and  5th  Jan.  1788»  were  as 

poll  tax  on  all  slaves.  foUows  :     65»0S8    cwt.  of  flugar^ 

_____^  SSA66  gallons  of  rum,  9656  gaUoass 

of  melaaaes^    634  cwt.  «f  ectte^, 

St.  ViNCBHT  and  Us  Dependencies.  761,880  lbs.  of  cotton,  \4S-  ewt,;^ 

St.  Vincent  contains  about  84,000  «*^^?'  ^^  '^/^ilffT^  ^^*"?' 
acres.    The  extent  of  country  at  ^  ^^^^^"^  ?^^f  ^JL^^I!!?'5^^^- 
present  possessed  by  Britbh  subjects  ^^J^f   «    total  of  l«6,4fiOL.ui 
is  23,605  aci-es,  and  about  as  much  *^"SJ«h  money, 
more  is  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  .—...—.. 
Charaibs.      All  the   remainder  is  ^ 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  cultiva-  UOMimck 
tion  or  improvement.  Contains  186,436  acnea  of  .land, 

The  island,  or  rather  the  British  and  is  divided  into  ten  paririus. 
territory  within  it,  isdtvided  into  five  The  town  of  Roseaa  is  at  prennt 
parishes,  of  which,  only  one  was  the  capital  of  the  islaqd,  and  is  Mtu- 
provided  with  a  church,  and  that  ated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Geoige, 
was  blown  down  in  the  hurricane  being  about  17  leagues  fronrJ^ktee 
of  1 780 }  whether  it  is  rebuilt  I  am  Rupert's  bay  {  it  contains  aboufcKOO 
not  informed.  Thei-e  is  one  town,  houses.  Thb  island  is  29  miles  in 
called  Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  length,  and  16  miles  in  breads 
island,  and  the  seat  of  the  govern-  The  number  of  white  inhabitanti, 
ment,  and  three  villages  that  bear  of  all  descriptions  and  ages,  appear, 
the  name  of  towns ;  but  they  are  by  the  last  returns  to  govenment 
inconsiderable  hamlets,  each  of  a  in  1788,  to  be  1236  $  of  fims  De- 
few  houses  only.  groes,  &c.    445,    and    of  slaves 

The  number  of  inhabitants  ap»  14,967.  There  are  also  from  twenty 

pears,  by  the  last  returns  to  govern-  to  thirty  families  of  the  aadeat  na« 

ment,    to    be   1450    whites,  and  tives  of  Charaibes,  properly  so  called. 

11,853  negroes.  They  are  a  very  quiet  inofienaive 

The  several  islands  dependant  on  people,  speak  a  language  of  tbeir 

the  St.  Vincent  government  are,  own,  and  a  little  French,  but  none 

1.  Bequia,  containing  3700  acres ;  of  them  understand  English. 

2.  Union,  containing  2150  acres ;  The  exports  of  this  isiaiid  are 

3.  Canouan,  containing  1777 acres;  as  follow:  71>302  cwt.  of  sugar, 

4.  Muilique,  containing  about  1200  63,392  gallons  of  rum,  16,803  gal- 
acres  i  and  the  little  islets  of  Petit  Ions  of  melasses,  1,194  cwt.  of  ca- 
Martinique,  Petit  St.  Vincent,  cao,  18,149  cwt.  of  co£fee,  11,250 
Maillereau,  and  Balleseau,  each  lbs.  indigo,  970,816  lbs.  of  cotton, 
of  which  produces  a  little  cot-  161  cwt.  of  ginger,  and  miscellane- 
ton.  ous  articles,  amounting  to  11,9121. 

The  exports  from  St.  Vincent  and  Total  value  302,9871. 

*  The  currency  of  Grenada,  or  rate  of  exchange,  is  commonly  6&  per  etnt* 
worse  than  sterling. 

Lbbwaid 
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LbEWARD    OSARAIfiEAW    INLANDS. 

The  fbllowing  islands  have  since 
the  year  1672,  constituted  one  dis- 
tinct gD\'ernment,  the  governor  be-, 
ing  styled  captain  general  of  the 
L^ward  Gharaibean  islands.  He 
visits  each  occasionallyj  but  his 
chief  seat  of  residence  is  Antigua. 


6tX);  vehile  the  n^roes  amount  to 
about  10>000. 


•>'. 


Antigua 


St.  Chsistofher's 

Lies  in  17^  15'  north  latitude, 
and  630  17'  west  longitude :  it  is 
about  14  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
contains  4d>726  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  17/>00  acres  are  ap- 
propriated to  ttie  growth  of  sugar, 
and  4000  to  pasturage. 

This  island  is  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  and  contains  four  towns 
and  hamlets.  Basseterre,  the  capi- 
tal, contains  about  300  houses. 

The  present  number  of  white  in- 
habitants is  computed  at  4000,  und 
taxes  are  levied  on  26,000  negroes ; 
and  there  axe  about  300  blacks  and 
mulattoes  of  free  condition. 


Nevis. 


This  beautifiil  little  spot  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  single  mountain, 
rising  like  a  cone  in  an  easy  ascent 
from  the  sea ;  the  circumfln*ence  of 
its  base  not  exceeding  eight  English 
leagues. — ^The  general  produce  of 
sugar  (its  only  staple  production), 
is  about  4000  hogsheads. 

This  island,  small  as  it  is,  is  di- 
vided into  five  parishes:  it  contains 
a  town  called  Charlestown,  the  seat 
of  government,  and  a  port  of 
entry. 

The  present  number  of  white  in- 
habitants is  stated  not  to  exceed 


Is  upwards  of  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  59,838 
acres  of  tand^  of  which  about 
34,000  are  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  and  pasturage  an- 
nexed; its  other  principle  staples 
are  cottun-wool  and  tobacco. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole, 
that'the  island  has  progressively  de- 
creased both  in  produce  and  white 
population.  The  last  accurate  re- 
turns to  government  were  in  1774* 
In  that  year  the  white  inhabitants 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  25d0. 
and  the  enslaved  negroes  37^808 ; 
and  I  believe  that  17«000  hogsheads 
of  16  cwt.  are  reckoned  a  good 
saving  crop. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  six  pa- 
rishes and  eleven  districts,  &nd  con- 
tains six  towns  and  villages.  No 
island  in  thb  part  of  the  West  In- 
dies can  boast  of  so  many  excellent 
harbours.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  English  Harbour  and  St.  John's^ 
both  well  fortified  j  and  at  the  for- 
mer the  British  government  has 
established  a  royal  navy  yard  and 
arsenal,  and  conveniences  for  ca- 
reening ships  of  war. 

The  inhabitants  of  Antigua  hare 
encouraged  in  a  particular  manner 
the  endeavours  of  the  aociety 
known  by  the  name  of  the  wnitat 
fratrum  (commonly  called  Mora- 
vians), to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  negroes,  and  lead  them  into 
the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  $ 
the  number  of  converted  negro- 
slaves  under  the  brethren,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1787»  was 
In  Antigua  exactly  5465. 

In 
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In  St  Kitt*8,  a  new  mission,  80. 

In  Barbades  and  Jamaica,  about 
100. 

In  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and 
St.  Jan,  about  10,000. 

In  Surinam,  about  400 

Still  living  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Surinam  16,046  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  latest 
accounts. 


MoNTSERRAT. 

Of  this  little  island,  neither  the 
extent  nor  the  importance  demands 
a  very  copious  discussion.  It  was 
discovered  at  the  same  time  with 
Saint  Christopher's,  and  derived  its 
name  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
which  Columbus  perceived  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  to  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name  near  Bai*- 
celona. 

It  is  about  three  leagues  in  length 
and  as  many  in  breadth,   and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which 
almost  two  thirds  are  very  moun- 
tainous or  very  barren.    The  land 
in  cultivation  is  appropriated  nearly 
as  follows.    In  sugar  6000  acres, 
in  cotton,  provisions^  and  pasturage, 
2000  each.      None  other  of  the 
tropical  staples  are  raised.   Its  aver- 
age crops,  from  1784  to  1788,  were 
2737  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  16  cwt. 
1007  puncheons  of  rum,  and  275 
bales  of  cotton.     The  exports  of 
1787,  and  their  value  at  the  Lon- 
don market,  will  be  seen  in  a  table 
annexed  to  this  article.    They  were 


produced  by  the  labour  of  1300 
whites,  and  about  10,000  ne- 
groes. 

The  government  is  administend 
in  this/as  in  the  other  islands,  by  a 
legislature  of  its  own^  under  the 
captain-general.  The  council  con- 
sists of  six  membera,  and  the  as* 
sembiy  of  eight,  two  firom  each  (tf 
the  four  districts  into  which  it  is 
divided ;  and  the  proportion  which 
Montserrat  contributes  to  the  saiaiy 
of  the  captain-general  is  40Q1.  per 
annum. 


Virgin  Islands. 

Of  the  Virgin  Islands  I  have  so 
few  particulars  to  communicate, 
that  I  fear  the  reader  will  accuse 
me  of  inattention  or  idleness  in  my 
researches.  I  have  however  solicit- 
ed  information  of  those  whom  I 
thought  were  most  likely  to  aflbrd 
it  5  but  if  my  inquiries  were  not 
slighted,  my  expectations  were  not 
gratified. 

The  whole  group  may  compre- 
hend about  forty  islands,  islots  and 
keys,  and  they  are  divided  at  pre- 
sent between  the  English,  the  Spa^ 
niards,  and  Danes.  The  English 
hold  Tortola  and  Viigin  Gorda, 
losvan  Dykes,  Guana,  isle  Beef,  and 
Thatch  Islands,  Anegada  Ntehar, 
Prickly  Pear,  Camana's,  Ginger, 
Cooper's,  Salt  island,  Feter^s  island^ 
and  several  others  of  little  value. 
The  Danes  possess  Santa  Oruz*, 
Saint  Thomas,  with  about  twelfe 
smaller  islands  dependent  thereon. 


*  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Crax,  belonged  originally  to  the  French,  and  was  sold  bj 
tbem  to  the  Danes  in  1733,  fur  the  sum  of  75,OOOL  Its  inhabitants  are  ebiefi^ 
English,  and  the  lands  being  exceedingly  fertile,  the  produce  of  this  little  Isbuid 
(most  of  which  I  believe  is  smuggled  into  Great  Britain  u  the  prodaet  of  Tortola) 
is  Tcry  considerable,  particularly  sugar, 

and 
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and  St.  John,  which  hat  is  oi  im* 
portance  as  having  the  best  iiarbour 
of  any  island  to  the  leeward  of  An>* 
tigua^  and  the  Spaniards  claim 
Crab  island,  the  Green  or  Serpent 
island,  the  Tropic  Keys,  and  Great 
and  Little  Passage* 

The  chief,  and  almost  the  only 
staple  production  of  these  islands, 
are  sugar  and  cotton.  Of  the 
quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  either  I  have  no  ac- 


count, nor  can  I  venture  even  to 
guess. at  the  quantity  of  unimprov- 
ed land  which  may  yet  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  Tortola  itself  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  miles  long 
and  six  miles  broad.  The  exports 
of  1787  will  presently  be  given, 
and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  they 
were  raised  by  the  labour  of  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  whites, 
and  nine  thousand  blacks. 


AN 
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In  surv^ing  these  islands  col- 
lectively, the  circumstance  that 
tirst  presents  itself  to  notice  is^  tl^e 
burthen  of  the  four  and  half  per 
cent,  on  their  exported  produce,  to 
which  they  are  all. subject  equally 
with  Barbadoes,  and  which,  though 
granted  by  their  own*  assemblies, 
was,  in  most  other  cases,  as  well  as 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  price  of  a 
constitutional  legislature,  and  a 
communication  of.  the  common 
privileges  of  Britfish  subjects. 

It  would  without  doubt  be  satis- 
factory to  the  reader  to  be  furnished 
with  an  account  of  the  produce  of  this 
duty,  and  thej^rticulars  of  its  dispo- 
sal, but  no  such  inftu'mation  to  my 
knowledge  has  of  late  been  given 
to  the  public.  The  last  return  that 
I  am  possessed  of  is  dated  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1735.  Froni 
whence  it  appears  that  the  whole 
money  collected  on  this  account  in 
twenty-one  years  (from  Christmas 
1713  to  Christmas  1734)  amounted 
to  326,5291.  3s.  3^d.  sterling. 

From  the  nett  money  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  the  governor-gene- 
ral of  the^e  islands  receives  a  salary 
of  ]  2001.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the 
several  sums  granted  him  by  the 
colonial  assemblies'*^,  and  I  believe 
that  salaries  are  allowed  from  the 
same  fund  to  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  the  several  lieutenant-go- 
vernors. I  have  been  informed  too 
that  the  governors  of  the  Bahama 
and  Bermudas  islands  are  likewise 
paid  out  of  this  duty.  The  balance 
which    remains    after    these,    and 


some  other  deductions  are  made,  is 
wholly  at  the  king's  disposal. 

But  it  is  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve that  almost  all  the  islands 
within  this  government,  as  well  as 
Barbadoes,  have  been  for  many 
years  past  progressively  on  the  de- 
cline, and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  present  net  produce  of  this 
duty  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  the  several  incumbrances  with 
which  it  b  loaded.  The  negroes 
indeed  have  been  kept  up  and  even 
augmented  by  purchase,  because  as 
the  lands  have  become  impoverish- 
ed, they  have  required  a  greater 
expence  of  labour  to  make  them 
any  way  productive^  but  as  the 
returns  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  degree,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  planters  from  ruin,  but 
the  advanced  price  of  sugar  in  the 
market  of  Europe. 

It  appears  from  authentic  ac- 
counts laid  before  parliament,  that 
the  import  of  sugar  into  Great  Bri- 
tain from  all  the  British  West  India 
islands  (Jamaica  excepted)  has  de- 
creased in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  fron^  3,762,804  cwt.  to 
2,563,228  Cwt.;  the  difference  in 
value,  at  a  medium  price,  cannot  be 
less  than  400,0001.  sterling,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  have  fallen 
chiefly  on  those  islands  which  are 
subject  to  the  duty  In  question,  to 
the  effect  pf  which,  therefore,  the 
deficiency  must  be  chiefly  attribut- 
ed :  for  being  laid  not  on  the  land, 
but  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  it 
operates  as  a  tax  on  industry,  and  a 


*  These  grants  are  as  foUow  i  Antigua  and  St  Kitt's,  lOOOl*  earrency  cacfaf 
Nevis,  4001.;  Montserrat,  4001.;  Virgin  Islands,  400J.  The  usual  rate  of  ei- 
change  is  165  percent.    These  sums  therefore  added  to  18001.  sterling  paid  out  of 


XMevis,  4001.;  Montserrat,  4001.;     Virgin  Islands,  400J.    The  usual  rate 
change  is  165  percent.    These  sums  therefore  added  to  ISOOL  sterling  paid 
the  Exchequer,  make  his  whole  salary  30001.  sterling  per  annom 


penalty 
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penalty  which  falls  heaviest  on  the 
man  who  contributes  most  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth,  commerce,  na- 
vigation, and  revenues  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  It  is  considered  by 
the  planters  as  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  net  produce  of  their 
estates  for  ever.  Under  such  a  bur- 
then, which,  while  it  oppresses  the 
colonies,  yields  a  profit  of  no  great 
consideration  to  the  crown,  they 
have  been  unable  to  stand  a  com- 
petition with  the  British  planters  in 
the  other  islands,  and  have  been 
depressed  still  more  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  extensive  opulence  of 
the  French  colonies  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Thus  a  check  has  been 
given  to  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
and  much  of  that  land  which, 
though  somewhat  impoverished  by 
long  cultivation,  would  still,  with 
the  aid  of  manure,  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  general  returns,  is  aban- 
doned, because  the  produce  of  the 
poorest  soil  is  taxed  as  high  as  that 
of  the  most  fertile. 

To  the  loss  arising  from  decrease 
of  produce,  accompanied  with  an 
increase  of  contingent  expences, 
must  be  added  the  ruinous  effects 
of  capture  in  the  late  American 
war.  The  damages  sustained  in 
St.  Christopher's  alone,  by  De 
Grasse's  invasion  in  1782,  from  the 
destruction  of  negroes  and  cattle, 
and  the  burning  of  the  canes,  were 
estimated  at  160,0001.  sterling, 
which  sum  was  made  up  to  the  suf- 
ferers by  a  poll-tax  on  the  slaves, 
of  no  less  than  forty  shillings. 
The  annual  taxes  for  defraying  the 
current  charges  of  their  internal 
governments,  in  all  the  islands,  are 
also  exceedingly  burthensome  ;  be- 
sides parish  taxes  for  the  repair  of 
the  road?,  the  maintenance  of  the 


clergy,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

But,  under  all  these  and  the 
other  discouragements  which  are 
felt  by  the  proprietors,  the  wealth 
which  still  hows  from  these  little 
dei)endcncies  into  the  mother  coun- 
try, must  fill  every  reflecting  mind 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  An 
extent  of  cultivated  territory,  not 
equal  to  one-tenth  part  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  adding  yearly  one 
million  and  a  half  to  the  national 
income,  is  a  circumstance  that  de- 
monstrates, beyond  all  abstract 
reasoning,  the  vast  importance  to 
Great  Britain  of  having  sugar 
islands  of  her  own.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive, to  consider  how  little 
the  present  ret  urns  from  these  islands 
are  answerable  to  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  their  flrst  European 
possessors  ;  or  rather  it  afibrds  an 
animated  illustration  of  the  wisdom 
of  Providence,  which  frequently 
renders  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  man  productive  of  good.  The 
first  English  adventurers  were  in- 
fluenced wholly  by  the  hopes  of 
opening  a  golden  fountain,  similar 
to  that  which  was  flowing  from 
Peru  and  Mexico,  to  Spain. 

The  nation  was  told  of  countries 
where  the  mountains  were  compos- 
ed of  diamonds,  and  the  cities  built 
wholly  of  ingots  of  gold.  Such  were 
the  dreams  of  Abot,  Frobinsher, 
and  Gilbert ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable 
display  of  the  power  of  avarice  on 
the  human  mind,  to  behold  the 
sagacious  and  learned  Raleigh  be- 
wildered in  the  same  folly !  Expe- 
rience has  at  length  corrected  this 
frenzy,  and  Europe  is  now  wise 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  gold 
and  silver   have  only  an  artificial 
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and  relative  value ;  that  industry 
alone  is  real  wealth,  and  that  agri- 
culture and  comraerce  are  the  great 
fliources  of  national  prosperity.  ' 

The  produce  of  these  islands, 
however,  though  of  such  value  to 
the  mother-country,  is  raised  at  an 
expence  to  the  cultivator,  which 
perhaps  is  not  equalled  in  any  other 
pursuit,  in  any  country  of  the 
globe.  It  is  an  expence,  too,  that 
is  permanent  and  certain ;  while 
the  returns  are  more  variable  and 
fluctuating  than  any  other ;  owing 
to  the  calamities  to  which  these 
countries  are  exposed,  both  from 
the  hands  of  God  and  man  ;  and  it 
is  mournful  to  add,  that  the  selfish 
or  mistaken  policy  of  man  is  some- 
times more  destructive  than  even 
the  anger  of  Omnipotence ! 

At  the  time  that  I  write  this 
(1791)  the  humanity  of  the  British 
nation  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
real  or  fictitious  distresses  of  the 
African  labourers  in  these,  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies : 
and  the  holders  and  employers  of 
those  people  seem  to  be  marked  out 
to  the  public  indignation  for  pro- 
scription and  ruin.  So  strong  and 
universal  a  sympathy  allows  no 
room  for  the  sober  exercise  of  rea- 
son, or  it  would  be  remembered, 
that  the  condition  of  that  unfortu- 
nate race  must  depend  greatly  on 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
their  owners.  Oppression  towards 
the  principal  will  be  felt  with  double 
force  by  his  dependents,  and  the 
blow  that  wounds  the  master,  will 
exterminate  the  slave. 

The  propriety  of  these  remarks 


will  be  seen  in  subsequent  parts  of 
my  work,  when  I  come  in  course 
to  treat  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  -,  and  to  consider  the  com- 
mercial system  of  Great  Britain  to- 
wards the  West  Indian  dependen- 
cies, of  which  I  have  now  com- 
pleted the  catalogue.  Here,  then, 
I  might  close  the  third  book  of  my 
history ;  but  it  has  probably  occur- 
red to  the  reader,  that  I  have  omit- 
ted the  two  governments  of  Ba- 
hama and  Bermudas'*,  to  which 
indeed  it  was  my  intention,  when 
1  began  my  work,  to  appropriate  a 
distinct  chapter.  An  examination 
of  my  materials  has  induced  me  to 
alter  my  purpose;  ifinding  myself 
possessed  of  scarce  any  memorials 
concerning  the  civil  hbtory  of  those 
islands,  that  are  not  given  in  the  nu- 
merous geographical  treatises  with 
which  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers 
are  loaded.  To  repeat,  therefore, 
what  may  be  found  In  books  that 
are  always  at  band,  were  to  mani- 
fest disrespect  to  the  reader,  and 
disregard  to  myself.  Of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Bahama  islands,  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge my  ignorance,  inasmuch  as 
even  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
council  for  the  affairs  of  trade  and 
plantations,  were  unable  to  obtain 
satisfactory  information  concerning 
it. 

To  their  lordships  inquiries,  in 
1789,  as  to  the  extent  of  territory 
in  those  islands,  the  quantity  dT 
land  in  cultivation,  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants,  productions,  and 
exports,  &c.  tlie  only  answer  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  gover* 


*  I  have  also  passed  over  unnoticed  the  small  islands  of  Anqoilla  and  Barbuda* 
as  bein^  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  particular  description.  The  former 
belongs  to  the  Leeward  Island  government,  the  latter  is  the  private  property  of  the 
Codrington  family. 

nor 
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nor  iraa  thb,  ''  tliat  it  was  at  that 
time  impufisible  to  ascertain  any  of 
those  particulars."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  testiaiony  of  other 
persons,  that  these  islands  in  gene- 
ral are  rocky  and  barren  ;  that  the 
only  article  cultivated  for  exporta- 
tion is  cotton,  of  which  the  me- 
dium export  is  fifteen  hundred  bags 
of  2  cwt. ;  that  the  inhabitants  (who 
in  1773  consisted  of  two  thousand 
and  Rfty-tuo  whites,  and  two 
thousaml  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  blacks)  have  been  of  late  years 
considerably  augmented  by  emi- 
grants from  Ncrth  America^  but 
of  their  present  numbers  no  pi-ecise 
account  is  given. 

Concerning  Bermudas  governor 
Brown  is  more  explicit.  From  his 
answers  to  their  lordshi|)s'  queries, 
it  appears,  that  they  contain 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
acres  of  very  poor  land,  of  which 
nine  parts  in  ten  are  either  uncul- 
tivated, or  reserved  in  woods  for 
the  supplying  of  timber  for  build- 
ing bmall  ships,  sloops,  and  slial- 
lops  for  sale  -,  this  being  in  truth 
the  principal  occupation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  vessels  which  they  furnish  being 
built  of  cedar,  arc  light,  buoyant, 
and  unexpensive. 

Of  the  land   in  cultivation  no 
part  was  appropriated  to  any  other 


purpose  than  that  of  rainng  Indian 
com,  and  ciculent  roots  and  vege- 
tables (of  which  a  considerable  sup- 
ply is  sent  to  the  West  Indian 
islands)  until  the  year  1785,  when 
the  growth  of  cotton  was  attempt- 
ed, l-ut  with  no  great  success,  there 
not  being  at  present  more  than-two 
hundred  acres  applied  in  this  line 
of  culture. 

The  number  of  white  people  of 
all  ages  in  Bermudas,  is  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty-two  { 
of  blacks,  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  *. 

llius  it  appears  that  the  lands 
become  less  fertile  as  we  neede 
from  the  tropics ;  and  were  then 
not,  as  there  certainly  is,  an  unte- 
countable  propensity  in  the  greater 
))art  of  mankind  to  under-rate'whaC 
they  have  in  actual  possession,  it 
would  require  but  little  eflfoit  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  our  West  Indian  de- 
pendencies ;  of  which  the  progres- 
sive growth  has  now  been  traced 
from  the  first  settlement.  What. 
remains  is  to  convey  that  convie- 
tion  to  the  English  reader.  This^ 
then^  after  taking  a  cuiaoiy  sui^ 
vey,  for  the  gratification  of  curio^ 
sity,  of  the  present  inhabitants  and 
the  system  of  agriculture,  is  the 
chief  object  of  Mr.  Edwards  Jn  bis 
second  volume. 


*  It  were  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bermudai,  to  omit  tbi 
very  honourable  testimony  which  g^uvernor  Brown  has  transmitted  to  govemoieiJt 
concerning  their  treatment  of  their  negro  slaves,  who  behaved  both  ai  lanori  afid 
marines  irreproachably}  and  whenever  they  were  eaptured,  always  returned  If  it 
was  in  their  power.  There  were  several  instances  wherein  they  had  been  soar 
demned  with  the  vessel  and  sold,  and  afterwards  found  means  to  escape  {  sad 
through  many  difficulties  and  hardships  returned  to  their  master's  service.  Jn  the 
ship  Regulator,  a  privateer,  there  were  seventy  slaves ;  she  was  taken  and  car- 
ried into  Boston  ;  sixty  of  them  returned  in  a  flag  of  truce  directly  to  Bemmdai ; 
nine  others  returned  by  the  way  of  New  York ;  one  only  was  missing,  who  died  in 
the  cruize  or  in  captivity."  Report  ^  the  Privy  Council  mi  the  SUut  TVadr, 
Part  3. 
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